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ARTICLE  L 

BIOORAPHT    OF   DR.   GALL. 

The  discoTery  and  early  history  of  all  principles  in  science  are 
identified,  to  some  extent,  with  individual  life  and  character.  And  a 
full  and  minute  account  of  the  former  cannot  be  given,  without 
involving,  more  or  less,  the  merits  of  the  latter.  For  as  there  neces- 
sarily exists  a  relationship  between  the  agent  and  the  subject,  in 
bringing  each  into  public  notice,  so  in  recording  a  history  of  its 
results,  this  connection  should  be  duly  acknowledged  and  fairly  stated. 
We  propose,  therefore,  to  present  in  this  article,  a  brief  history  of  the 
life  of  Dr.  Gall,  with  a  critical  analysis  of  his  character,  and  some 
few  remarks  upon  his  merits,  in  connection  with  the  nature  and 
importance  of  his  discoveries.  The  facts  stated  in  this  biographical 
notice  are  derived  from  the  most  authentic  sources. 

Fran9oi8  Joseph  Gall  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Tiefenbninn, 
within  the  district  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  on  the  ninth  of 
March,  1758.  His  father  was  a  merchant  by  profession,  and  a  man 
of  considerable  distinction  and  character  for  his  circumstances. 
Scarcely  any  information  whatever  can  be  gleaned  from  the  writings 
of  Gall,  or  from  any  other  source,  respecting  the  character  of  hiti 
mother,  or  the  history  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  It  appears  that 
his  parents  were  professors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and,  for 
some  reasons,  had  intended  him  for  the  service  of  that  church.  His 
education  was  therefore  early  attended  to,  and  his  studies  directed  in 
accordance  with  his  future  pursuits. 

In  the  ninth  year  of  his  age,  Gall  was  placed  by  his  parents  under 
the  care  and  tuition* of  an  uncle,  who  was  a  clergyman,  residing  at  a 
place  not  far  distant,  called  the  Black  Forest.  Here  he  remained  for 
some  years,  a  diligent  and  successful  scholar.  Afterwards,  he  pro- 
secuted his  studies  for  some  time  at  Baden,  then  at  Brucksal,  and 
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also  at  Strasbargh.  As  a  student,  Gall  was  distinguished  more  for 
originality  and  solidity  of  talent,  than  for  display  and  brilliancy.  As 
a  scholar,  he  was  respectable,  but  excelled  most  in  branches  invoWuig 
principles  of  science  and  philosophy.  He  was  passionately  fond  of 
the  studies  of  nature,  and  frequently  resorted  into  the  country  and  the 
forests  to  make  observations  on  butterflies,  insects,  birds,  and  other 
tribes  of  the  animal  kingdom.  This  spirit  of  enquiry  and  observation 
was  undoubtedly  the  key  which  opened  to  him  the  way  to  his  future 
discoveries.  Having  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  make  preparations  more  directly  appertaining  to  his  profes- 
sion. Though  his  parents  had  intended  him  for  tlie  charch,  yet  his 
natural  dispositions  were  averse  to  such  a  course ;  and  having  become 
already  interested  in  studies  conniected  with  medical  science,  he  was 
led  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  healing  art. 

Vienna,  at  this  time,  contained  the  most  distinguished  medical 
school  which  could  be  found  in  the  interior  part  of  Europe.  Hither 
Gail  repaired,  while  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age.  Here  he 
enjoyed  very  superior  advantages  for  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  profession;  and  his  future  career  evidently  shows  that  they 
were  neither  neglected  nor  unimproved.  Af\er  completing  his  studies 
at  the  University,  Gall  entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Vienna. 
In  the  year  1796,  he  commenced  giving  public  lectures  on  his  new 
discoveries  respecting  the  functions  of  the  brain.  We  will  here  pre- 
sent a  brief  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  led  into  this 
course  of  discovery  and  investigation. 

•*  From  my  earliest  youth,"  says  Dr.  Gall,  "  I  lived  in  the  bosom 
of  my  family,  composed  of  several  brotliers  and  sisters,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  number  of  companions  and  schoolmates.  Each  of 
these  individuals  had  some  peculiarity,  talent,  propensity,  or  faculty, 
which  distinguished  him  from  the  others.  This  diversity  determined 
our  indifference,  or  our  mutual  affection  and  aversion,  as  well  as  our 
contempt,  our  emulation,  and  our  connections.  In  childhood,  we  are 
rarely  liable  to  be  led  astray  by  prejudice ;  we  take  things  as  they  arc. 
Amopg  our  number,  we  soon  formed  a  judgment  who  was  virtuous  oi 
inclined  to  vice,  modest  or  arrogant,  frank  or  deceitful,  a  truth-teller 
or  a  liar,  peaceable  or  quarrelsome,  benevolent,  good  or  bad,  &c. 
Some  were  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  their  penmanship ;  some 
by  their  facility  in  calculation ;  others  by  their  aptitude  to  acquire 
"history,  philosophy,  or  languages.  One  shone  in  composition  by  the 
elegance  of  his  periods;  another  had  always  a  dry,  harsh  styles 
another  reasoned  closely,  and  expressed  himself  with  force.  A  large 
number  manifested  a  talent  or  a  taste  for  subjects  not  within  our 
assigned  course.     Some  carved,  and  drew  well ;  some  devoted  their 
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leisure  to  painting,  or  to  the  cultivation  of  a  small  garden,  while  Uietr 
comrades  were  engaged  in  noisy  sports ;  others  enjoyed  roaming  the 
woods,  hunting,  seeking  birds'  nests,  collecting  flowers,  insects,  or 
shdls.  Thus  each  one  distinguished  himself  by  his  proper  charac- 
teristic ;  and  I  never  knew  an  instance,  when  one  who  had  been  a 
chieating  and  faithless  Companion  one  year,  became  a  true  and  faithful 
friend  the  next."* 

Gall  had  observed  that  those  scholars  with  whom  he  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  competing  in  verbal  memory,  were  distinguished 
for  large  prominent  eyes.  He  made  very  extensive  observations  oa 
this  point,  and  was  finaUy  led  to  suspect  that  there  must  be  some 
necessary  connection  between  memory  for  words  and  the  size  and 
projection  of  the  eye.  '*  In  following  out,  by  observations,  the  prin- 
ciple which  accident  had  thus  suggested,  he  for  some  time  encoun- 
tered difficulties  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  Hitherto,  he  had  been 
^together  ignorant  of  the  opinions  of  physiologists,  touching  the 
brain,  and  of  the  metaphysicians,  respecting  the  mental  faculties,  and 
had  simply  observed  nature^  When,  however,  he  began  to  enlarge 
his  knowledge  of  books,  he  found  the  most  extraordinary  conflict  of 
opinions  prevailing;  and  this,  for  the  moment,  made  him  hesitate 
about  the  correctness  of  his  own  observations.  He  found  that  the 
moral  sentiments  had,  by  an  almost  general  consent,  been  consigned 
to  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera;  and  that,  while  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  Galen,  Haller,  and  some  other  physiologists,  placed  the  sentient 
soul,  or  intellectual  faculties,  in  the  brain,  Aristotle  placed  it  in  the 
heart.  Van  Helmont  in  the  stomaeh,  Des  Cartes  and  his  followers  in 
the  pineal  gland,  and  Drelincourt  and  others  in  the  cerebellum. 

**  He  observed,  also,  that  a  great  number  of  philosophers  and  phy- 
siologists asserted,  that  all  men  are  bom  with  equal  mental  faculties ; 
and  that  the  differences  observable  among  them  are  owing  either  to 
education,  or  to  accidental  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 
But  being  convineed,  by  facts,  that  there  is  a  natural  and  constitutional 
diversity  of  talents  and  dispositions,  he  encountered,  in  books,  a  still 
greater  obstacle  to  his  success  in  determining  the  external  signs  of 
the  mental  powers.  He  found  that,  instead  of  faculties  for  languages, 
drawing,  distinguishing  places,  music,  and  mechanical  arts,  eotre* 
spending  to  the  different  talents  which  he  had  observed  in  his  school- 
fellows^ the  metaphysicians  spoke  only  of  general  powers,  sueh  as 
perception,  conception,  memory,  imagination,  and  judgment;  and 
when  he  endeavoured  to  discover  external  signs  in  the  head,  corvc'' 
•ponding  to  these  general  faculties,  or  to  determine  the  correctness  of 

*  lotrod action  tp  tha  *<  Anatomie  Stc  da  GervMO." 
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the  physiological  doctrines  regarding  the  teat  of  the  mind,  as  tanght 
by  die  authors  ah^ady  mentioned,  he  found  perplexities  without  end, 
and  difficulties  imoirmonntable. 

*«Dr.  Gall,  therefore,  abandoning  every  theory  and  preconceived 
opinion,  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  observation  of  nature.  Being 
physician  to  a  lunatic  asylum  at  Vienna,  he  had  opportunities,  of 
which  he  availed  himself,  of  making  observations  on  the  insane.  He 
visited  prisons,  and  resorted  to  schools;  he  was  introduced  to  the 
courts  of  princes,  to  colleges,  and  the  seats  of  justice ;  and  whenever 
he  heard  of  an  individual  distinguished  in  any  particular  way,  either 
by  remarkable  endowment  or  de6ciency,  he  observed  and  studied  the 
development  of  his  head.  In  this  manner,  by  an  almost  imperceptible 
induction,  he  conceived  himself  warranted  in  believing  that  particular 
mental  powers  are  indicated  by  particular  configurations  of  the  head. 

**  The  successive  steps  by  which  Dr.  Gall  proceeded  in  his  disco- 
veries, are  particularly  deserving  attention.  He  did  not,  as  many 
have  imagined,  first  dissect  the  brain,  and  pretend  by  that  means  to 
have  discovered  the  seats  of  the  mental  powers ;  neither  did  he,  as 
others  have  conceived,  first  map  out  the  skull  into  various  compart- 
ments, and  assign  a  faculty  to  each,  according  as  his  imagination  led 
him  to  conceive  the  place  appropriate  to  the  power.  On  the  contrary, 
he  first  observed  a  concomitance  between  particular  talents  and  dis- 
positions, and  particular  forms  of  the  head ;  he '  next  ascertained,  by 
removal  of  the  skull,  that  the  figure  and  size  of  the  brain  are  indicated 
by  these  external  forms ;  and  it  was  only  after  these  facts  were  deter- 
mined, that  the  brain  was  minutely  dissected,  and  light  thrown  on  its 
structure."* 

It  was  thus  not  until  aAer  more  than  twenty  years  of  observations, 
and  witli  the  best  facilities  for  making  researches,  that  Gall  first 
ventured  to  present  his  peculiar  views  to  the  public.  He  had,  during 
most  of  this  time,  extensive  practice  as  a  physician  at  Vienna — ^ranked 
high  as  a  man  of  science— associated  with  the  first  men  of  the  place 
and  the  nation,  and  was  connected  with  several  public  institutions. 
His  lectures  were  continued  from  1706  to  1802,  and  were  attended 
by  audiences  the  most  intelligent  and  respectable.  Many  distin- 
guished strangers,  as  well  as  some  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  at  the 
court  of  Vienna,  encouraged  him  in  his  labours  privately,  and  honoured 
him  with  Iheir  attendance  publicly.  Prince  Mettemich  was  a  pupil 
of  Dr.  Gall,  and  afterwards  renewed  his  acquaintanceship  with  him  in 
Paris,  during  his  residence  there  as  ambassador  to  Napoleon.     Gon- 

•  From  the  Biography  of  Gall,  by  the  editor  of  his  works  on  the  Fanctions  of 
the  Brain. 
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aiderable  interest  was  now  created  on  the  sobject.  Sereral  scientifie 
gentlemen,  who  had  heard  his  lectures,  published  reports  of  them  in 
different  periodicals  and  works.  Some,  through  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice,  opposed  his  discoveries.  It  was  represented  to  the  emperor, 
that  €rail's  views  were  injurious  to  good  morals  and  dangerous  to 
religion.  This  opposition  arose *from  two  sources.  First,  from  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Stifil,  then  physician  to  the  emperor,  and  president 
of  the  medical  faculty.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority,  that  Dr.  8. 
was  a  man  of  no  talent  as  a  physician,  but  a  great  politician  and 
intriguer.  The  second  source  of  opposition  arose  from  the  over^ 
whelming  influence  of  an  ignorant,  bigoted,  and  corrupted  clergy. 

Accordingly,  an  edict  was  issued,  on  the  ninth  of  January,  1802, 
by  the  Austrian  government,  prohibiting  all  private  lectures,  unless  a 
special  permission  was  obtained  from  the  public  authorities.  Dr. 
Gall  presented  to  the  ofiicers  of  government  a  very  able  remonstrance 
in  defence  of  his  riews,  and  in  favour  of  public  lectures  on  the  same ; 
but  it  was  all  in  vain,  and  the  efforts  of  his  friends  in  his  behalf  were 
equally  unavailing.  Gall,  finding  that  all  prospect  of  communicating 
and  defending  publicly  his  new  discoveries,  in  Austria,  was  cut  off, 
determined  to  seek  a  country  whose  government  was  more  liberal  and 
tolerant.  He  had  no^  passed  the  meridian  of  life — (being  in  the 
forty- flfVh  year  of  his  age)— had  spent  the  best  of  his  days  at  Vienna, 
and  there  hoped  in  peace  to  live,  labour,  and  die;  but  truth  was 
dearer  to  him  than  ease,  pleasure,  wealth,  or  honour.  Few  can  con- 
ceive the  immense  sacrifice  which  he  must  have  made  in  giving  up 
an  extensive  professional  business  and  public  confidence,  in  breaking 
away  from  the  society  of  all  his  acquaintances  and  relatives,  and  leaving 
what  had  then  become  more  valuable,  in  his  estimation,  than  all  the 
rest,  the  greater  portion  of  his  craniological  specimens,  which  he  had 
been  more  than  thirty  years  in  collecting. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1805,  Dr.  Gall  led  Vienna,  accompanied  by 
Dr.  Spurzheim,  who  had  now  been  with  him  nearly  five  years. 
They  first  visited  Berlin,  and  afterwards  continued  their  tour — ^repeat- 
ing their  lectures  and  anatomical  demonstrations  in  more  than  thirty 
towns  of  Germany,  Prussia,  Holland,  and  Switzerland— until  they 
arrived  at  Paris,  in  the  month  of  November,  1806.  In  these  travels, 
says  Gall,  ••  I  experienced  every  where  the  most  flattering  reception. 
Sovereigns,  ministers,  philosophers,  legislators,  artists,  seconded  my 
design  on  all  occasions,  augmenting  my  collection,  and  furnishing  me 
every  where  with  new  observations.  The  circumstances  were  too 
favourable  to  permit  me  to  resist  the  invitations  which  came  to  me 
from  most  of  the  universities.  This  journey  afforded  me  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  studying  the  organisation  of  a  gpreat  number  of  men  of 
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eminent  talents,  and  of  other*  extremely  limited,  and  I  had  the  adfin- 
tage  of  obsenring  the  difference  between  them.  I  gathered  innn 
merable  facts  in  the  schools  and  in  the  great  establishments  of  educa- 
tion, in  the  asylums  for  orphans  and  foundlings,  in  the  insane  hospitals, 
in  the  houses  of  correction,  in  prisons,  in  judicial  courts,  and  even  in 
l^aces  of  execution ;  the  multiplied  reseafches  on  suicides,  idiots,  and 
madmen,  have  contributed  greatly  to  correct  and  confirm  my  opinions.** 

It  was  during  this  tour,  that  Gall  made  his  celebrated  visit  to  the 
prison  of  Berlin,  and  to  the  fortress  of  Spandeau.  Here  the  practical 
application  of  the  new  doctrine  was  put  to  a  searching  test.  The 
interest  excited  by  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  was  not  greater  than  the 
astonishment,  produced  by  the  results  of  the  process.  On  the  17th 
of  April,  1805,  Gall  visited  the  prison  of  Berlin,  in  company  with  the 
directing  commissaries,  the  superior  officers  of  the  establishment,  the 
inquisitors  of  tlie  criminal  deputation,  the  counsellors,  assessors, 
medical  inspectors,  iie*  &c.  In  their  presence,  he  examined  over 
two  hundred  prisoners,  picked  out  and  arranged  into  separate  classes, 
those  convicted  of  murder,  robbery,  theft,  Ac.;  and  stated  many 
things  remarkably  correct  concerning  their  previous  history  and 
character,  as  well  as  respecting  the  particular  kind  and  degree  oi 
crime  for  which  they  then  were  imprisoned.  His  visit  at  the  fortress 
of  Spandeau  was  no  less  interesting.  Here  he  examined  over  four, 
hundred  convicts,  and  was  equally  successAil  in  detecting  their 
crimes,  and  delineating  their  eharaeters.  Reports  of  these  visits  were 
published  at  the  time  in  several  periodicals,  and  created  no  little  sen- 
sation in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

Frsm  November,  1807,  Gall  made  Paris  his  permanent  residence. 
In- the  months  of  November  and  December,  Gall,  assisted  by  Spurz- 
heim,  delivered  his  first  course  of  lectures  in  that  city.  ^*  His  asser- 
tions,** says  Chevenix,  in  &e  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  ^'were 
supported  by  a  numerous  collection  of  skulls,  casts,  heads,  &c. ;  and 
by  a  multiplicity  of  anatomical  and  physiological  facts.  Great, 
indeed,  was  the  ardour  excited  among  the  Parisians,  by  the  presence 
of  the  men  who,  as  they  supposed,  could  tell  their  fortunes  by  their 
heads.  Every  one  wanted  to  get  a  peep  at  them ;  every  one  was 
anxious  to  give  them  a  dinner  or  a  supper ;  and  the  writer  of  this 
article  actually  saw  a  list  on  which  an  eager  candidate  was  delighted 
to  inscribe  himself  for  a  breakfast,  distant  only  three  months  and  a 
half;  at  which  breakfast  he  sat  a  wondering  guest.*' 

In  1808,  Gall  and  Spurxheim  presented  a  joint  memoir  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  brain  to  the  French  Institute.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  report  on  the  same,  with  Cuvier  at  its  head.  The 
French  nation,  at  this  time,  was  sore  on  the  subject  of  quackery,  and 
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were  snsplciouB  of  foreign  innovations.     The  influence  of  the  first 

eonsal.  Napoleon,  was  now  almost  omnipotent  over  the  Parisians, 

and  he  had  signified  his  decided  disapprobation  of  the  new  views  of 

the  German  doctors.    The  report  of  Cuvier  before  the  institnte  was 

unfavourable  to  the  discoveries  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  though  it  is 

stated  that  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  discoveries, 

and  acknowledged  it  in  private.     Bat  such  was  the  influence  of 

Napoleon^s  opposition,  and  other  leading  men,  as  well  as  the  unsettled 

state  of  the  French  government,  and  its  relations  to  other  nations,  that 

phrenology  made  very  slow  progress  in  Paris. 

In  1809,  Gall  and  Spurzheim  commenced  publishing  their  mag- 
nificent work,  entitled  **  The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Ner* 
vous  System  in  general^  and  of  the  Brain  in  particular;  with 
Observations  upon  the  possibiUty  of  aseertmning  several  InteUeetuat 
and  Moral  Dispositions  of  Man  cmd  Animals^  by  the  Configuration 
of  thdr  Headsy  Four  volumes,  folio,  with  an  Atlas  of  luO  plates. 
Price  1000  francs. 

This  great  work  was  continued,  by  their  joint  exertions,  to  the 
completion  of  two  and  a  half  volumes,  and  was  ultimately  finished  by 
Gall  in  1819.  In  the  mean  time,  he  delivered  several  courses  of 
lectures,  which  were  attended  by  respectable  audiences,  composed 
mostly  of  medical  students,  and  literary  and  scientific  men.  Spurz* 
heim  left  Paris,  1813,  for  Great  Britain;  and  ever  aAer  that  period, 
they  prosecuted  their  researches  separately. 

The  two  following  accounts,  describing  the  person,  circumstances, 
habits,  ^.,  of  Dr.  Gall,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all,  but  more 
especially  by  those  already  interested  in  phrenological  science.  In 
the  year  1826,  there  appeared  in  the  Birmingham  Journal  the  follow- 
ing communication,  from  a  correspondent  who  was  then  on  a  visit  in 
France. 

'*  I  found  Dr.  Gall  to  be  a  man  of  middle  stature,  of  an  outline  well- 
proportioned  ;  he  was  thin  and  rather  pallid,  and  possessed  a  capacious 
head  and  chest.  The  peculiar  brilliancy  of  his  penetrating  eye  left  an 
indelible  impression.  His  countenance  was  remarkable — ^his  features 
strongly  marked,  and  rather  large,  yet  devoid  of  coarseness.  The 
general  impression  that  a  first  glance  was  calculated  to  convey,  would 
be,  that  he  was  a  man  of  originality  and  depth  of  mind,  possessing 
much  urbanity,  with  some  Self-esteem  and  inflexibility  of  design. 

**  After  presenting  my  letters  of  introduotion  to  him,  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  he  showed  me  into  a  room,  the  walls  of  which  were 
covered  with  bird-cages,  and  the  floor  with  dogs,  cats,  &c.  Observing 
Uiat  I  was  surprised  at  the  number  of  his  companions,  he  remarked, 
'All  you  Englishmen  take  me  for  a  bird-catcher;  I  am  sure  you  feel 
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surprised  that  I  am  not  somewhat  differently  made  to  any  of  yon»  and 
that  I  should  employ  my  time  in  talking  to  birds.  Birds,  sir,  differ  in 
their  dispositions  like  men ;  and,  if  they  were  but  of  more  consequence^ 
the  peculiarity  of  their  characters  would  have  been  as  well  delineated. 
Do  you  think,'  says  he,  turning  his  eyes  to  two  beautiful  dogs  at  his 
feet,  which  were  endeavouring  to  gain  his  attention — *  do  you  think 
that  these  little  pets  possess  pride  and  vanity  like  man  T*  « Yes,*  I 
said ;  '  I  have  observed  their  vanity  frequendy.'  *  We  will  call  both 
feelings  into  action,*  said  he  ;  he  then  caressed  the  whelp^  and  took  it 
into  his  arms ;  *  mark  his  mother's  offended  pride,'  said  he,  as  she 
was  walking  quiedy  across  the  chamber  to  her  mat ;  *  do  you  think 
she  will  come,  if  I  call  her  ?'  *  Oh  yes,'  I  answered.  '  No,  not  at 
all.*  He.  made  the  attempt,  but  she  heeded  not  the  hand  she  had  so 
earnestly  endeavoured  to  lick  the  moment  before.  *She  will  not 
speak  to  me  to-day,'  said  the  doctor. 

**  He  then  described  to  me  the  peculiarity  of  many  of  his  birds,  and 
I  was  astonished  to  find  that  he  seemed  familiar  also  with  their  dis* 
positions  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  word).  *■  Do  you  think  a  man's 
time  would  be  wasted  thus  in  England  ?  You  are  a  wealthy  and  a 
powerful  nation,  and  as  long  as  the  equilibrium  exists  between  the 
two,  so  shall  you  remain;  but  this  never  has,  nor  cannot,  exist 
beyond  a  certain  period.  Such  is  your  industry,  stimulated  by  the 
love  of  gain,  that  your  whole  life  is  spun  out  before  you  are  aware 
the  wheel  is  turning ;  and  so  highly  do  you  value  commerce,  that  it 
stands  in  place  of  self-knowledge,  and  an  acquaintance  with  nature 
and  her  immense  laboratory.* 

'  '*  I  was  delighted  with  this  conversation ;  he  seemed  to  me  to  take 
a  wider  view  in  the  contemplation  of  man  than  any  other  person  with 
whom  I  had  ever  conversed.  During  breakfast,  he  frequendy  fed  the 
little  suitors,  who  approached  as  near  as  their  iron  bars  would  admit. 
*  You  see  they  all  know  me.*  said  he,  *  and  will  feed  from  my  hand, 
except  this  blackbird,  which  must  gain  his  morsel  by  stealth  before  he 
eats  it ;  we  will  retire  a  moment,  and  in  our  absence  he  will  take  the 
bread."  On  our  return,  we  found  he  had  secreted  it  in  a  comer  of  hia 
cage.  I  mention  these,  otherwise  uninteresting,  anecdotes,  to  show 
how  much  Dr.  Gail  had  studied  the  peculiarity  of  the  smaller  animals. 

*'  After  breakfast,  he  showed  me  his  extensive  collection ;  and  thua 
ended  my  first  visit  to  the  greatest  moral  philosopher  that  Europe  has 
produced ;  to  a  man,  than  whom  few  were  ever  mare  ridiculed,  and 
few  ever  pursued  their  bent  more  determinately,  despite  its  effects ;  to 
a  man,  who  alone  effected  more  change  in  mental  philosophy  than 
perhaps  any  piedeccssor ;  to  a  man*  who  suffered  more  persecution^ 
and  yet  possessed  more  philanthropy,  than  nwst  philosophers." 
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The  other  oomnmnicatioii  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Elliotson,  fonnerly 
professor  in  the  UniTefsity  of  London.  Says  Dr.  E^-»**  I  hare  seen 
Dr.  Gall— seen  much  of  him»  and  bad  repeated  conTenattons  ^ith 
him  on  phrenological  points,  and  on  the  history  of  his  discoveries. 
He  lectures  in  Paris,  to  a  class  abore  <me  hundred,  at  the  Athene 
Royale*  His  course  consists  of  sixty  or  seventy  lectures,  and  he 
spoEids  several  days  in  dissecting.  When  at  the  end  of  the  hour,  he 
asks  whether  he  shaU  proceed?  the  audience  applaud  vi<dently,  and 
be  oAen  continues  two,  and  upwards  of  three  hours.  Dr.  Gall  ranks 
high  in  Paris ;  he  is  physician  to  ten  ambassadors— has  great  practice 
—is  considered  a  sotNml— and  bears  himself,  and  lives  handsomely, 
like  a  gentleman. 

••  Gall's  head  is  magnificent ;  and  his  countenance,  dress,  and  man- 
ners, with  the  depth,  continuousness,  liberality,  and  simplicity  of  his 
remarks,  show  you  that  you  are  in  company  with  a  profound  philoso- 
pher—«  perfect  gentleman — and  a  most  kind-hearted  friend.  He  is 
perfectly  free  from  affectation  or  quackery;  pursues  truth  on/y, 
regardless  of  all  consequences;  and  has  soughl  it  at  an  inunense 
expense,  and  free  from  all  interested  motives.  He  knows  the 
importance  and  reality  of  his  discoveries;  and  though  perfecth/ 
mode$l  and  simple,  forms  the  just  estimate  of  himsdf  that  posterity 
will  form,  and  feels  secure  of  immortaUty.  I  advised  him  to  write 
some  popular  work,  but  he  objected;  said  he  had  written  for  the 
studious  only— rfor  those  who  desired  to  understand  the  subject  tho- 
roughly ;  that  he  had  composed  a  work  for  posterity,  and  most  leave 
to  others  the  occupation  of  writing  for  loungers.  It  was  delighful  to 
see  the  good  old  man  every  day  sitting  on  his  sofa,  or  sitting  up  in 
bed  (for  he  was  ill  at  the  time),  surrounded  by  his  friends,  all  listening 
to  him,  while  he  spoke  knowledge  in  thcr  most  amiable  manner, 
attending  to  every  question,  and  allowing  some  more  vohible,  though 
not  less  admiring  than  the  rest,  to  interrupt  him,  patiently  resuming 
his  arguments  when  they  had  finished.  He  is  incessantly  meditating 
and  observing ;  telling  them  that  much  remains  yet  to  be  done,  and 
mentions  points  upon  which  he  wishes  them  to  make  observations,  for 
the  purpose  of  solving  various  difficulties." 

The  person  of  Dr.  Gall  was  well-proportioned ;  in  stature,  he  was 
five  feet  two  inches,  with  a  large  chest  and  strong  muscles ;  his  step 
was  firm,  and  his  look  vivid  and  penetrating.  His  features,  though 
not  handsome,  possessed  a  mild  and  pleasing  expression.  He 
acquired  no  mean  reputation  as  a  physician,  as  well  as  a  writer  and 
philosopher;  and,  independent  of  the  respect  shown  him  by  all 
parties,  he  realised  from  bis  profession  a  handsome  fortune.  His 
skill  as  a  physician  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  fact^  .    **  la 
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Ihe  year  l^SO*  a  ^d  medal  was  pretented  to  him,  executed  by 
M.  Banre,  an  emineat  artiat  in  Paris,  by  order  of  Coant  PotoBky,a 
rich  Polish  nobleman,  who  took  this  mc^od  of  ezpressiRg  his  deep 
gratitude  to  Dr.  Gall,  who  had  cured  him  of  an  old  and  dangennis 
malady,  for  which  he  had  in  vain  consulted  the  best  medical  men  in 
Paris.  On  one  side  of  the  medal  is  the  head  of  Dr.  GaH,  an  admiraUe 
likeness ;  and  on  the  other  is  Esenlapius,  standing  at  the  bed-aide  of 
the  patient,  chasing  away  with  one  hand  the  birds  of  darkness,  and 
crushing  a  frog,  the  symbol  of  ignorance,  under  his  right  foot 
Behind  Esculapius  is  an  altar,  with  a  skull  placed  upon  it,  to  denote 
the  particular  kind  of  study  to  which  Dr.  Gall  was  devoted." 

In  March,  1828,  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  lectures.  Dr.  Gall  was 
seized  with  a  paralytic  attack,  from  which  he  never  perfectly  reco- 
vered, and  which  nhimately  carried  him  off,  the  ^'id  of  August,  1838, 
in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  follow^  to 
the  grave  by  an  immense  concourse  of  friends  and  admirers,  five  of 
whom  pronounced  discourses  over  his  grave,  as  is  the  custom  in 
France  on  such  occasions.  A  gentleman  in  Paris,  who  was  not  a 
phrenologist,  writing  about  this  time  on  various  topics  to  Dr.  A. 
Combe,  of  Edinburgh,  expresses  himself  as  follows :-— ^*  You  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  more  affected  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Gall,  ^an  by  any 
political  event.  In  truth,  it  is  an  immense  loss  to  science.  What- 
ever opinion  we  may  form  of  the  system  of  that  illustrious  man,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  he  has  made  an  immense  stride  in  the 
sciences  of  medicine  and  of  man.  You  nrast  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  homage  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  side  of  his  grave,  by  whatever 
distinguished  men  Paris  possesses."  Dr.  Fo^sati,  in  his  f\ineral  dis- 
course, has  the  following  touching  paragraph  :—*' What  an  irreparable 
blank  do  I  perceive  in  the  scientific  world  by  the  death  of  one  man !— - 
a  blank  which  will  long  be  felt  by  all  the  friends  of  science  and  of 
sound  philosophy.  But  what  a  man  have  we  lost !  what  a  genius 
was  his !  what  a  happy  organisation  nature  had  given  him !  Yes ! 
Dr.  Gall  was  one  of  those  privileged  individuals  whom  the  Creator 
sends  upon  the  earth  at  the  interval  of  ages,  to  teach  us  how  far 
human  intelligence  can  reach  !** 

It  remains  now  for  us  to  enter  into  a  more  critical  analysis  of  the 
mental  powers  of  Dr.  Gall;  in  doing  which,  we  propose  to  apply 
phrenological  principles.  And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
results  of  sucii  an  application  will  not  be  less  interesting  to  the  reader, 
than  honourable  to  the  genius  of  the  distinguished  discoverer  of  the 
true  science  of  mind. 

The  head  of  Dr.  Gail  was  large,  measuring,  above  the  eyebrows 
and  at  the  top  of  the  ears,  twenty-two  inches  and  two  lines  in  circum 
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'ference ;  and  fourteen  ioches  and  nine  lines  from  the  root  of  the  noee 
to  the  occiput.     The  seTeral  regionii  of  his  brain  were  generally  well- 
developed,  though  some  organs  were  considerable  larger  and  mora 
active  than  others.     The  organs  of  Amativeness,  Philoprogenitive* 
Bess,  Adhesiveness,  Combativeness,  and  Destmctiveness,  were  all 
wcU  developed.     He  always  showed  great  fondness  for  children  and 
petSy  as  well  as  sympathy  for  helpless  and  dependent  objects  gene- 
rally.    And  while  he  was  never  distinguished  for  ardour  of  attach- 
ment, and  enthusiasm  of  feeling,  yet  the  friendships  of  few  were 
stronger,  more  sincere  and  constant.     He  was  possessed  of  no  ordi- 
nary share  of  energy  and  force  of  character,  which  strikingly  marked 
his  whole  career  of  discovery^  in  overcoming  the  greatest  obstacles, 
and  eneountcring  the  most  bitter  opposition.     Still,  notwithstanding 
the  consciousness  of  his  mental  superiority,  and  the  certain  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  his  doctrines,  he  was  rarely,  if  ever,  known  to  exhibit 
an  improper  or  wrong  manifestation  of  the  faculties  of  Combativeness 
and  Destructivenesa  to  his  opponents,  or  to  any  others  with  whom  he 
had  intercourse,  amid  the  various  scenes  and  changes  through  which 
he  was  called  to  pass.     It  is  believed  that  very  few  can  be  found  in 
ihe  annals  of  history  who  have  displayed,  under  like  circumstances, 
greater  liberality  of  feeling  and  magnanimity  of  mind. 

The  organs  of  8ecretiveness  and  Cautiousness  were  rather  large. 
His  whole  life  was  characterised  by  great  prudence,  caution,  and  fore- 
thought. He  evidently  saw,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  the  true 
nature  and  vast  importance  of  his  discoveries,  and  therefore  proceeded, 
step  by  step,  with  the  greatest  care  and  deliberation.  In  severftl 
attempts  to  deceive  him  by  false  reports,  and  impose  upon  him  by 
improper  subjects  for  examination,  he  showed  no  ordinary  degree  of 
shrewdness  and  sagacity.  But  while  he  was  acute  and  penetrating, 
he  was  frank  and  honest ;  and  was  too  conscious  of  his  intellectual 
strength*  and  the  justness  of  his  cause,  ever  to  resort  to  cunning  or 
fraud  for  obtaining  his  ends. 

The  organs  of  Self-esteem  and  Firmness  were  very  large,  and 
foAned  conspicuous  traits  in  his  character.  Few  persons  ever 
possessed  more  real  self-respect,  and  a  greater  love  of  independence, 
than  Gall.  We  will  here  quote  a  striking  passage  from  his  remarks 
on  the  former  faculty,  in  which  he  has  given  a  remarkably  correct 
ddineation  of  himself.  **  There  are  certain  men,"  says  he,  **  with 
minds  sufficiently  strong,  who  are  so  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  their  own  value,  and  so  independent  withal,  that  they  know  how 
to  repel  every  external  influence  which  tends  to  subject  them.  As 
far  as  practicable,  they  choose  the  freest  countries  to  live  in,  and 
devote  themselves  to  an  employment  that  renders  them  independent, 
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and  exempts  them  from  the  caprices  and  faTOur  of  the  great  That 
domination  over  their  inferiors,  which  becomes  slavery  under  an 
absolute  master,  would  be  insupportable  to  them.  The  honours  and 
distinctions  that  are  withheld  from  merit,  while  they  are  lavished  on 
insignificant  men,  are  but  humiliations  in  their  eyes.  If  they  prosper, 
it  is  only  by  their  own  exertions ;  like  the  oak,  they  are  sustained  by 
their  own  efforts ;  and  it  is  to  their  own  resources  that  they  would  be 
indebted  for  all  they  possess.**  But  notwithstanding  Gali*s  laige 
organ  of  Self-esteem,  he  had  too  much  good  sense,  and  too  well- 
balanced  a  mind,  to  render  him  insolent  and  overbearing.  It  was 
undoubtedly,  in  part,  the  influence  of  this  faculty  in  creating  a  due 
sense  of  respect  and  estimation  for  himself,  according  to  real  merit, 
that  supported  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  arduous  and  discouraging 
labours.  But  perhaps  he  was  equally,  if  not  more,  indebted  to  Firm- 
ness for  the  success  of  his  researches.  For  without  that  constancy,  or 
rather  obstinacy,  with  which  he  pursued  the  same  ideas,  the  same 
observations,  and  the  same  investigations,  it  would  have  been  impos* 
stble  for  him  to  have  carried  his  new  science  to  the  point  where  he 
left  it. 

The  faculty  of  Approbativeness  was  extremely  weak,  and  had 
comparatively  little  or  no  influence  on  his  character.  He  was  as 
indifferent  to  the  prabe  and  approbation  of  men,  as  he  was  to  their 
blame  and  censure.  He  laboured,  disinterestedly,  for  the  good  of 
science— for  the  love  of  truth,  and  under  the  full  conviction  that  his 
vfews  would  triumph  in  the  end,  over  all  error,  prejudice,  and  oppo- 
sition. **  We  could  recall,"  say  some  of  his  associates,  *'  a  thousand 
anecdotes  to  prove  that  his  vanity  was  not  very  susceptible.  How 
'many  times  have  we  seen  him  laugh  at  the  squibs  of  the  little  journals, 
and  unaffectedly  despise  the  gross  abuse  which  they  heaped  upon  him. 
Let  us  cite  one  fact,  which  will  answer  for  many  others.  When  Gall 
was  at  Berlin,  the  celebrated  poet  Kotzebue  profited  by  the  occasion, 
in  learning  of  him  the  technical  terms  of  his  science,  and  such  ideas 
and  principles  as  he  could  best  turn  into  ridicule.  He  composed  a 
very  ludicrous  play,  called  Cramomania^  which  was  immediately 
performed  at  the  theatre;  Gall  attended  the  representation,  and 
laughed  as  heartily  as  any  of  them.*' 

The  organs  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  as  a  class,  were  only  fairly 
or  ordinarily  developed.  Individuality  was  probably  the  strongest  of 
these,  though  this  was  far  from  constituting  a  marked  trait  in  his 
character.  He  was  led  to  make  observations,  and  study  nature, 
rather  from  a  desire  to  understand  principles^  than  to  know  facU* 
The  faculty  of  Locality  was  decidedly  weak.  It  was  wiUi  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  could  recognise  or  remember  localities. 
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While  a  boy*  he  frequently  got  lost,  and  was  never  fond  of  the  study 
of  geography ;  as  a  physician,  he  often  forgot  the  residences  of  his 
patients,  and  never  took  pleasure  in  traveling,  for  the  sake  of  merely 
seeing  places.     The  faculty  of  Language  was  fair.    Gall  understood 
several  different  languages,  and  could  convene  in  them  with  ease  and 
fluency,  yet  was  not  verbose,  and  alwa3rs  had  great  antipathy  to  aU 
questions   about   mere  words,    grammatical    discuMions,    compila- 
tions, ^.    His  memory  of  words,  names,  persons,  and  things^ 
generally  was  poor;  but  for  principles,  relations,  and  analogies,  it 
was  good.     His  love  of  Order  was  very  weak.    It  is  said  that  his 
house  and  office  presented,  generally,  a  complete  scene  of  disorder 
and  confusion*     His  perception  of  Colour  was  also  extremely  weak. 
He  was  frequently  deceived  upon  this  point,  and  had  to  rely  princi- 
pally on  the  judgment  of  others.    He  had  scarce  any  taste  for  music, 
or  the  fine  arts ;  was  very  deficient  in  the  science  of  numbers,  and 
was  comparatively  destitute  of  taste  or   talent   for   mathematics, 
geometry,  architecture,  mechanics,  Sic.  dec. 

The  organ  of  Wit  was  well  developed.  Few  could  more  clearly 
discern  and  better  appreciate  the  witty  and  ludicrous  than  Gall.  And 
though  he  never  resorted  to  the  weapons  of  wit,  ridicule,  and  sar- 
casm, in  answering  the  cavils  and  objections  of  his  opponents,  yet  his 
reviews  and  controversial  writings  display  a  keenness  of  satire,  and  a 
shrewdness  of  remark,  that  can  rarely  be  found.  The  weapons  which 
he  used  were  not  pointed  with  the  shafts  of  prejudice,  envy,  and 
malignity.  They  emanated  rather  from  the  honesty,  the  nobleness, 
and  the  magnanimity  of  a  mind  which  relies  in  self-defence  solely  on 
the  inherent  power  of  truth,  and  the  intrinsic  goodness  of  its  cause. 

The  organs  of  Imitation  and  Ideality  were  rather  moderate.  It  is 
related  that  he  was  somewhat  fond  of  representations,  exhibitions,  &c., 
and  had  considerable  ability  himself  to  copy,  to  imitate,  and  to  act 
out;  but  this  was  by  no  means  a  leading  trait  in  his  character.  And 
as  for  poetry,  or  the  productions  of  Ideality,  he  had  but  little  taste  or 
genius.  His  manner  of  living  was  far  removed  from  outward  display 
and  show ;  his  habits  were  simple  and  plain ;  and  the  style  of  his 
writings,  though  not  fiowery  or  highly  polished,  yet  indicate  good 
taste  and  judgment. 

But  the  superiority  of  Gall  over  most  men,  arose  from  the  great 
size  and  activity  of  reflective  intellect.  His  portrait  evidently  shows 
that  this  region  of  the  head  was  very  prominent  He  manifested 
these  faculties  in  early  youth,  by  a  spirit  of  eager  and  constant  enquiry 
to  understand  principles — ^to  know  the  why,  the  wherefore,  and  the 
reoBtm  of  things,  dec.  It  was  a  strong  desire  of  this  kind  which  so 
forcibly  excited  and  urged  on  his  perceptive  powers  to  make  obser- 
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Tfttions,  and  to  collect  facts.  And  had  not  hts  mind  been  early, 
thoroughlyt  and  correctly  disciplined  in  the  processes  of  observation, 
analysis,  and  induction,  it  might  haTe  been  as  purely  abstract  and 
speculative  in  its  productions  as  that  of  Kant,  or  any  other  metaphy- 
sieian.  We  may  here  notice  the  powerful  influence  whirh  cariy 
mental  habits  may  have  in  the  direction  and  formation  of  character. 

The  organs  of  Comparison  and  Causality  were  both  very  lai^ge; 
tliough  his  writings,  perhaps,  indicate  a  larger  development  of  the 
former  than  of  the  latter.  There  is  probaUy  no  study  that  requires 
the  mate  constant  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  Comparison,  than  that  of 
phrenology.  The  student  can  scarcely  proceed  a  step  in  observing 
and  studying  its  facts  or  principles  without  employing  it.  He  must 
first  discover  the  relations  of  agreemont  and  disagreement  between  the 
objects  of  his  examination,  and  then  search  for  affinities,  comparisors, 
and  similes,  between  the  relations  of  other  objects  or  principles.  The 
discovery  and  early  advancement  of  the  science  were  necessarily 
almost  one  continued  process  of  comparison  of  organisation  with 
faculties ;  and  of  the  faculties  of  man  with  those  of  other  animals. 
And  no  one  could  have  been  better  adapted  to  such  labours  than  Gall ; 
and  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  no  one  since  has  ever  made  even  an 
approximation  to  the  extent  and  amount  of  his  researches. 

The  portrait  of  Gall  indicates  a  fair  devdopment  of  the  coronal 
region,  though  not  so  great  a  predominance  of  the  organs  of  this 
region,  as  those  of  some  other  portions  of  the  head.  The  sentiment 
of  Benevolence  was  probably  the  strongest.  Dr.  Fossati,  in  his  dis* 
course  over  the  grave  of  Gall,  was  led  to  make  the  following  remarks: 
'*  I  have  not  yet  alluded  to  the  qualities  of  his  heart— to  the  deep 
sentiment  of  justice,  and  the  warmth  and  constancy  of  benevolence, 
by  which  he  was  distinguished.  Time  does  not  permit  me  to  dwell 
on  these  qualities;  but  artists,  young  physicians,  and- many  unfor- 
tunate persons  of  every  condition,  now  testify  by  their  tears  the  loss 
of  a  benefactor;  and  they  do  not  expect  soon  to  meet  with  another 
man  who  will  lavish  kindness  with  lesa  ostentation,  and  greater  readi- 
ness, good  nature,  and  simplicity.  These  cannot  sufficiently  deplore 
his  death;  but  they  will  make  way  for  a  moment  to  those  rich 
patienis,  to  princes,  to  the  representatives  of  kings,  whom  his  art 
restored  to  health,  and  allow  them  to  bear  witness  before  posterity 
how  often  Dr.  Gall  came  to  implore  their  aid  in  solacing  and  assisting 
unfortunate  but  deserving  men  of  talent,  whom  his  own  means  were 
inadequate  to  relieve.  Let  these  personages  tell  us,  too,  whethei 
Gall  ever  solicited  their  protection  for  himself,  or  if  he  did  not  always 
beg  it  for  others!  And  you,  also,  relatives  and  friends,  who  have 
lived  with  him  in  the  intimacy  of  domestic  life,  add  your  voice  to 
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*,f  and  say  if  he  ever  refased  his  help  to  a  suffering  being  ?"  The 
bMer  part  of  the  paragraph  refers  to  a  charge  brought  agsiinst  Gall  by 
his  enemies  for  being  selfish  in  pecuniary  matters «  But  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  there  was  more  of  falsehood  than  truth  in  the 
aoeosation. 

The  views  of  Gall  respecting  God  and  religion,  were  no  less  philo- 
sophical than  original.  ^*  Every  where/'  says  he,  **  and  in  all  times, 
man,  pressed  by  the  feeling  of  dependence  by  which  he  is  completely 
smrounded,  is  forced  to  recognise  at  every  instant  the  limits  of  his 
power,  and  to  avow  to  himself  that  his  fate  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Superior  Power.  Hence  the  unanimons  consent  of  air  people  to 
adore  a  Supreme  Being;  hence  the  ever-felt  necessity  of  recurring  to 
Him,  of  honouring  Him,  and  rendering  homage  to  His  superiority.'* 
Thus  Gall  recognised  God  like  a  philosopher.  He  was  indignant 
only  against  the  abuses  that  men  practised  upon  tlie  credolity  of  the 
people ;  against  those  who  make  of  religion  a  refinement  of  power, 
of  ignorance,  of  slavery,  and  corruption.  He  was  indignant  against 
the  persecutions  which  sectarians  of  diflerent  faith  carry  on  against 
their  fellow^men,  in  the  name  of  God  and  religion.  He  was  indignant 
against  all  these  abuses,  because  he  loved  the  human  race»  and  desired 
its  happiness. 

We  shall  now  close  this  article  by  presenting  some  statements 
respecting  the  merits  of  Gall  as  a  discoverer  and  a  philosopher.  It 
has  been  our  object  thus  far,  in  giving  ^e  history  of  his  life  and  the 
analysis  of  his  character,  to  state  only  mattera  of  fact.  While,  cm  the 
one  hand,  self-respect  and  regard  to  duty,  growing  otit  of  the  relations 
which  man  sustains  to  his  fellow*men  and  to  his  Creator,  forbid  that 
we  should,  either  through  ignorance  or  prejudice,  mete  out  praise  to 
any  one  beyond  the  measure  of  true  merit  and  desert;  on  the  other 
hand,  truth  and  justice  imperiously  demand  that  the  claims  of  real 
merit  and  worth  should  be  duly  acknowledged  and  correetly  stated. 
Though  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  in  no  sphere  whatever 
are  the  principles  of  justice  of^her  and  more  flagrantly  violated  than 
in  this. 

The  influence  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  of  envy  and  pride,  of 
bigotry  and  dogmatism,  are  almost  omnipotent;  and  have  been 
repeatedly  arrayed  in  all  their  magnitude  against  some  of  tlie  most 
splendid  discoveries  ever  made,  as  well  as  against  the  greatest  bene* 
factors  of  the  world.  The  principal  agents  concerned  in  these  disco- 
veries have,  suffered  all  manner  of  obloquy  and  reproach — ^have  been 
branded,  while  living,  with  epithets  tlie  most  abusive  and  opprobrious 
-««nd  have  gone  to  their  graves  comparatively  unknown  and  unre* 
warded,  leaving  it  for  posterity  to  vindicate  their  claims,  and  do 
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justice  to  their  names.  The  treatment  to  Dr.  Gall,  and  the  receptioa 
of  his  doctrines,  have  not  difiered  materially,  in  spirit  and  character, 
from  the  history  of  the  discoveries  of  Gallileo  and  Jenner,  of  Hanrey 
and  Newton.  We  might  enter  into  a  particular  statement  of  facts,  in 
confirmation  of  this  remark,  but  our  present  design  and  limits  will  not 
permit  such  a  digression. 

The  following  testimonials  will  show  what  have  been  the  opinions 
of  some,  at  leasts  respecting  the  character  and  merits  of  Gall,  who 
personally  knew  him ;  and  of  others  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  nature,  and  can  appreciate  the  importance,  of  his  discoveries. 
The  first  is  from  M.  Hufeland,  one  of  the  most  scientific  men  that 
Germany  has  produced  for  the  last  century.  His  opinion  of  Gall  and 
his  discoveries  is  as  follows :— ''  It  is  with  great  pleasure,  and  much 
interest,  thai  I  have  heard  this  estimable  man  himself  expound  his 
new  doctrine.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  he  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
that  his  doctrine  should  be  considered  as  forming  one  of  the  boldes* 
and  most  important  steps  in  the  study  of  the  kingdom  of  nature. 

«  One  must  see  and  hear  him,  to  learn  to  appreciate  a  man  com- 
pletely exempt  from  prejudices,  from  charlatanism,  from  deception, 
and  from  metaphysical  reveries.  GiRed  with  a  rare  spirit  of  observa- 
tion, with  great  penetration,  and  a  sound  judgment — identified,  as  it 
were,  with  nature — become  her  confidant  from  a  constant  intercourse 
with  her— 4ie  has  collected,  in  the  kingdom  of  organised  beings,  a 
multitude  of  signs  of  phenomena,  which  nobody  had  remarked  till 
now,  or  which  had  been  only  superficially  observed.  He  has  com- 
bined them  in  an  ingenious  manner— has  discovered  the  relations 
which  establish  ansdbgy  between  them— has  learned  their  significa- 
tion— has  drawn  consequences  and  established  trutlis,  which  are  so 
much  the  more  valuable,  that,  being  based  on  experience,  they 
emanate  from  nature  herself.  He  ascribes  his  discoveries  solely  to 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  given  himself  up  ingeniously  and  with- 
out reserve  to  the  study  of  nature— following  her  in  all  her  gradations, 
from  the  simplest  results  of  her  productive  power  to  the  most  perfect. 
It  is  an  error,  therefore,  to  give  this  doctrine  the  name  of  a  system, 
and  to  judge  of  it  as  such.  True  naturalists  are  not  men  to  form 
systems.  Their  observations  would  not  be  sufficiently  accurate,  if 
they  were  prompted  by  a  systematic  theory,  and  realities  would  not 
square  with  the  various  limits  of  their  notions.  Hence  the  doctrine 
of  Gall  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  any  thing  except  a  combination  of 
instructive  natural  phenomena,  of  which  a  part  consists  at  present 
only  of  fragments,  and  of  which  he  makes  known  the  immediate  con- 
sequences." 
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Dr.  Roget,  in  the  "  Encyclopanlia  Britannica,^  speaking  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Harvey  oa  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  has  the  followiof 
remarks  :—'*  On  its  being  made  known  to  the  world,  It  met  with  the 
most  violent  opposition  ;  and  so  inveterate  were  the  prejudices  of  the 
public,  tiwt  the  practice  of  Harvey  was  considerably  diminished  in 
consequence  of  his  discovery.  It  was  remarked,  that  no  physician 
who  had  passed  the  age  of  forty  woi^d  admit  the  truth  of  a  doctrine 
00  much  at  variance  with  all  ^e  systems  in  which  he  had  been 
educated.  Envious  of  bis  growing  reputation,  many  of  his  cotempo- 
raries  had  recourse  to  all  kinds  of  sophistry,  with  the  view  of  detract* 
ing  from  his  merit.  They  at  first  vehemently  contested  the  truth  of 
the  dootrine ;  but  afterwards,  when  forced  to  admit  it  by  the  decisive 
evidence  adduced  in  its  support,  they  changed  their  ground  of  attack, 
and  alleged  that  the  merit  of  the  discovery  did  not  belong  to  Harvey, 
the  circulation  having  been  known  even  to  the  ancients.  But  vain 
were  all  the  efforts  of  envy  and  detraction  to  lessen  that  fame  which 
will  command  the  admiration  of  all  future  ages.*'  Nearly  all  these 
faets  (though  penned  by  an  anH-phrenohgiat)  are  equally  trae  in 
Telatioii  to  Oall.  Some  ingenious  writers,  alter  opposing  GalPs 
doctrines  with  the  greatest  hostility,  and  with  all  the  sophistry  and 
arguments  whieh  they  conld  command,  have  attempted  to  arrest  from 
htm  the  daims  of  discovery ;  and  maintain  that  they  belong  to  other 
philosoi^iers.  It  has  been  asserted  in  the  EUiinburgh  Review,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  that  Gal  borrowed  much  of  his  knowledge  from 
Reil  and  Loder,  two  celebrated  German  anatomists^  But  it  so  hap- 
pened, that  the  autliors  of  these  statements  were  not  aware  of  the 
opintons  which  these  very  anatomisti  had  previously  expressed  on 
4his  subject.  In  the  sixth  volume  of  Dr.  Gall's  large  work  on  the 
**  Functwns  of  the  Brain,"  A;c.,  at  page  303,  the  fdlowing  extracts 
are  given  from  a  publication  by  Professor  Bischoff,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  Reil  and  Loder.  ''The  worthy  Reil,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Bischoff^  ^'wIk),  as  a  profound  anatomist  and  a  judicious 
physiologist,  stande  in  no  need  of  my  commendation,  has  declared, 
in  rising  above  all  the  litdeness  of  egotism,  *  that  he  had  found  more 
in  the  dissections  of  the  brain  performed  by  Dr.  Gall,  than  he  had 
conceived  it  possible  for  a  man  to  discover  in  his  whole  Kletime !' " 

**  Loder,"  continues  Professor  Bischoff,  **who  certainly  does  not 
3rield  the  palm  to  any  living  anatomist,  has  expressed  the  following 
opinion  of  the  discoveries  of  Gall,  in  a  letter  to  my  excellent  friend. 
Professor  Hufeland.  '  Now  that  Gall  has'  been  at  Halle,  and  that  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  not  only  of  being  present  at  bis  leetnres^  but 
of  dkseeting  idong  with  him,  sometiaies  atone,  esd  sometimes  in  the 
piesenoeof  Reil,  nnd  several  other  of  ray  acquaintances,  nise  IwiiiaB 
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braiiiB,  and  fourteen  brains  of  animals,  I  consider  myself  to  be 
qualified,  and  to  have  a  right,  to  give  an  opinion  regarding  his 
doctrine.  The  discoveries  of  Gall  in  the  anatomy,  of  the  brain  are  of 
the  highest  importance ;  and  many  of  them  possess  such  a  degree  of 
evidence,  that  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  one  with  good  eyes  can 
mistake  them.*  After  enumerating  several  discoveries  respecting  the 
interior  structure  of  this  organ,  Loder  continues — ^^  These  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  render  the  name  of  Gall  immortal;  tl.*3y  are  the  most 
important  which  have  been  made  in  anatomy*  since  the  discovery  of 
the  system  of  the  absorbent  vessels.  The  unfolding  of  the  brain  is  an 
excellent  thing.  What  have  we  not  to  expect  from  it,  as  well  as  to 
the  ulterior  discoveries  to  wliich  it  opens  the  way !  I  am  ashamed 
and  angry  with  myself  for  having,  like  the  rest,  during  thirty  years, 
sliced  down  hundreds  of  brains,  as  we  cut  a  cheese,  and  for  having 
missed  seeing  the  forest  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  trees 
which  it  contained.  But  it  serves  no  purpose  to  distress  one's  self, 
and  to  be  ashamed.  The  better  way  is  to  lend  an  ear  to  truth,  and 
to  learn  what  we  do  not  know.  I  acknowledge  with  Reil,  that  I  have 
found  in  Dr.  Gall  more  than  I  believed  it  possible  for  a  man  to  discover 
in  his  lifetime.'  *' 

The  two  following  testimonisls  are  from  individuals  who  com- 
menced their  investigations  on  phrenology  with  the  strongest  prejii» 
dices,  but  probably  now  understand  the  science,  in  all  its  bearings^ 
better  than  any  other  two  flien  living.  They  are  therefore  competent 
judges  of  the  merits  of  Gall. 

Dr.  Yimont,  a  distinguished  French  anatomist,  commenced  his 
labours  with  the  express  purpose  of  refuting  the  doetrines  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim.  After  immense  exertions,  he  was  obliged  to  declare 
himself  a  phrenologist,  by  means  of  the  very  facts  which  he  had 
collected  to  subvert  the  science.  It  is  stated  that  he  had  two  thousand 
facts,  more  than  twelve  hundred  skulls,  sawn  open,  wax  casts  of  fifty 
brains,  and  three  hundred  designs,  drawn  out  with  the  greatest 
accuracy.  He  worked  indefatigably  during  six  years,  and  expended 
upwards  of  ^welve  thousand  francs  in  procuring  his  specimens.  Dr. 
Vimont,  in  his  large  work  on  Comparative  Phrenology,  aft^  speaking 
of  the  works  of  Gall,  expresses  his  opinion  of  him  thus: — ^^^I  saw 
that  I  had  made  acquaintance  with  a  man  removed  above  his  fellow- 
men  ;  one  of  those  whom  envy  is  always  eager  to  thrust  aside  from 
the  position  to  which  they  are  called  by  their  genius,  and  against 
whom  she  employs  the  weapons  of  cowardice  and  hypocrisy.  The 
great  qualities  which  seemed  to  me  to  render  Gall  conspicuous,  were 
extensive  cerebnd  capacity,  great  penetration  good  sense,  and  varied 
aoqnirementB,      The  indifference  which  I  at  first  had  entertained 
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for  his  wrtiings,   was  soon  conTerted  into  a  feeling  of  profound 
▼eneraiion.'* 

Mr.  George  Combe*  in  hie  '*  Syetem  of  Phrenology,'^  page  623, 
pays  the  following  just  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Gall. 
**  The  discoveries  of  the  revolution  of  the  globe,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  were  splendid  displays  of  genius,  interesting  and  bene* 
ficial  to  mankind ;  but  their  results,  compared  with  the  consequences 
which  must  inevitably  follow  Dr.  Gall's  discovery  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain,  (embracing,  as  it  does,  the  true  theory  of  the  animal,  moral, 
and  intellectual  constitution  of  man,)  sink  into  relative  insignificance. 
Looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the  real  and  ultimate  effects  of  Dr. 
Gall's  discovery  shall  be  fully  recognised,  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt 
that  posterity  will  manifest  as  eager  a  desire  to  render  honour  to  his 
memory,  as  his  cotemporaries  have  shown  to  treat  him  with  indignity 
and  eontempL  Like  many  other  benefactors  of  mankind,  he  has^^died 
without  his  merits  being  acknowledged,  or  his  discoveries  rewarded 
by  the  *  great  in  literature  and  science*  of  his  own  age ;  but  he 
possessed  the  consciousness  of  having  presented  to  the  world  one  of 
the  most  valuable  discoveries  that  ever  graced  the  annals  of  philo- 
sophy, and  enjoyed  the  delight  of  having  opened  up  to  mankind  a 
career  of  improvement,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  to  which  the 
boldest  imagination  can  at  present  prescribe  no  limits.  This  appears 
to  be  the  reward  whieh  Providence  assigns  to  men  eminently  giAed 
with  intellectoal  superiority ;  and  we  may  presume  that  it  is  wisely 
mited  to  their  nature.  A  great  duty  remains  for  posterity  to  perform 
lO  the  memory  of  Dr.  Gall.** 


ARTICLE  n. 

PHRBNOLOOY  AND  DIVINX  TRUTH. 
BY  B«  T.  JITDSON,  M.  D*,  NKW  TOftK. 

The  relation  which  existB  between  phrenology  and  revelation  is  a 
very  interesting  one,  and  one  which  has  not  yet  received  all  that 
attentive  consideraUon  which  its  importance  demands.  It  is  desirable, 
we  think,  that  each  should  hold  its  proper  relative  place  in  our  regard, 
and  that  we  should  not  expect  the  one  to  disclose  such  truths  as  pro- 
periy  belong  to  the  other.  Phrenology  is  not  the  Gospel,  nor  does  it 
pretend  to  be.  All  that  is  incumbent  on  its  defenders  is,  to  show  that 
It  does  not  contradict  the  Scriptures,  and  is  not  in  opposition  with  the 
best  interests  of  mankind.    It  does  not  reveal  the  nature  of  mind 
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itself,  nor  pretend  to  decide  upon  its  existence  separate  from  matter. 
We  know  that  the  brain  and  tlie  mind  are  connected  during  this  life* 
and  phrenology  no  more  leads  to  materialism  than  any  other  system 
of  philosophy  whieh  admits  this  connection. 

Phrenology  wisely  leaves  our  enquiries  respecting  immortality,  and 
our  future  destiny,  to  be  answered  by  a  knowledge  of  a  difTerent  kind, 
derived  altogether  from  higher  sources,  even  from  the  writings  of  holjr 
men  of  old,  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  truth.    Thus  the  Gospel  comes  m 
and  dispels  every  doubt ;  for  by  it  life  and  immortality  are  brought  to 
iight.    A  person  may  believe  in  phrenology,  and  disbelieve  in  revela- 
tion, just  as  one  may  receive  any  other  system  of  mental  philosophy, 
and  still  be  a  skeptic;  or,  on  the  contrary,  he  may  be  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  phrenology,  and  at  the  same  time,  cordially,  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture.    All  we  wish  to  contend  for  on  this  point,  is  that  there  is 
no  logical  discrepancy  between  believing  in  the  Bible  and  believing  in 
phrenology.     The  present  writer  fully  and  ifirmly  believes  in  both; 
and  during  study  and  observation,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  has  seen 
nothing  to  alter  or  lessen  his  faith  in  either. 

Admit,  in  the  first  place,  that  phrenology  unfolds  the  true  consfitu- 
tion  of  the  human  mind,  and  then,  in  addition,  receive  all  that  the 
"Scriptures  teach  respecting  sin,  redemption,  forgiveness,  regeneraUon, 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  eternal  life,  and  evangelical  obedience, 
and  you  will  have  the  highest  and  noblest  exhibition  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Creator  in  the  Ibrmation  of  man,  and  in  providing 
for  all  his  wants  as  an  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual  being.  Now, 
no  mere  system  of  philosophy  will  reveal  all  this,  and  phrenology 
comes  short  in  common  with  the  rest.  Hence  the  need  of  Divine 
Revelation ;  and  blessed  is  he  who  is  not  offended  in  it.  Phrenology 
is,  in  our  opinion,  matter  of  human  research,  resulting  in  science ;  the 
Gospel  is  a  revelation  from  God  of  the  most  momentous  and  interest- 
ing truth,  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 

Some  philosophers  have  said  that  '<  man  is  a  spirit.'*  We  think 
this  is  going  too  far ;  and  that  of  the  Almighty  alone — ^that  great  and 
all-pervading  spirit— can  this  be  truly  predicated.  ••  Gk>d  is  a  spirit,** 
is  the  sublime  announcement  of  his  being  and  character,  made  by 
Him  who  came  into  the  world  to  make  known  the  nature  and  perfec- 
tions of  the  Eternal.  But  we  are  ready  and  willing  to  allow  that 
there  **  is  a  spirit  in  man,**  which,  by  the  will  of  its  Author,  is  incor- 
ruptible and  immortal.  Phrenology  by  no  means  asserts  that  mind  is 
composed  of  matter,  or  that  it  cannot  exist  and  act  independent  of 
matter,  but  merely  that  in  this  present  life  it  is  manifested  only 
through  the  organs  of  the  faculties  in  the  brain.  It  does  not  compel 
us  to  deny  its  existence  as  a  separate  entity,  or  to  question  the 
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ioffiQrtali^  brought  to  li^t  in  the  Gospel.  Phrenologists  of  soand 
reasoning  powers  are  as  sincere  believers  in  the  truth  of  Christianity 
ss  any  other  class  of  philosophers.  Phrenology,  therefore,  does  not 
lad  to  materialism^  nor  will  it  conduct  its  votaries  to  any  thing  but 
tiiiih. 

We  believe  that  the  brain  is  a  congeries  of  organs,  each  of  which 
organs  is  subservient  to  a  particular  function  of  the  mind,  and  we 
regard  this  discovery  as  one  of  great  value,  and  destined  eventually  to 
have  great  influence  oa  education,  legal  study,  medicine,  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  human  race;  we  at  the  same  time  are  free  to 
acknowledge  that  our  understanding  of  the  mind  is  imperfect,  and  in 
aQ  probability  it  will  always  remain  so,  more  or  less,  but  we  claim 
that  phrenology  has  shed  not  a  little  light  over  the  mental  and  moral 
coBslitntion  of  man,  and  unfolded  to  him  the  true  principles  df  his 
being.  And  this  is  high  praise,  and  sufficient  to  immortalise  the 
nameaof  its  discaverersr— Gall  and  Spurzbeih.  When  we  reflect 
i^n  the  capacity  of  the  mind — when  we  remember  its  wide  range 
of  noble  thoughts  and  pure  feeliogs^when  we  anticipate  its  future 
dditiny  in  the  realisation  of  its  aspiring  hopes,  we  cannot  but  value 
highly  the  inestimable  benefits  which  these  giAed  individuals  have 
bestowed  on  their  species,  in  revealing  the  rnental  constitution.  Here 
is  the  region  of  truUi,  but  all  around  us  is  a  wide  and  stormy  ocean ; 
the  region  of  false  and  deceptive  appearances,  where  floating  clouds 
indicate  apparently  the  position  of  new  countries,  but  while  they 
delude  the  mariner  with  the  hope  of  discoveries,  they  involve  him  in 
endless  adventures  from  which  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  escape,  and 
which  never  lead  him  to  the  possession  of  truth  and  certainty. 

Having  showed  that  phrenology  does  not  stand  opposed  to  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  immortality,  we  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  objection  of  fatalism,  which  is  sometimes  brought  against  our 
science.  Here  we  might  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  neither 
phrenology,  nor  any  other  system  of  philosophy,  throws  any  very 
clear  light  over  the  disputed  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  All 
we  know,  is  that  every  effect  is  determined  by  some  cause,  and  the 
cause  of  volition  is  motive  acting  on  the  wilL  The  will  follows  the 
strongest  motive,  and  thus  presents  us  with  an  opportunity  to  urge  the 
most  powerful  arguments  upon  the  intellect,  when  we  would  modify 
or  change  the  feelings  or  conduct  Is  this  faUlism  ?  For  example, 
if  a  person  ii^nres  another,  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  would 
prompt  to  revenge;  but  by  reminding  the  sufferer  of  the  excellence  of 
Benevolence  and  the  dictates  of  conscience,  we  might  persuade  him 
1o  forgive,  and  in  this  manner  the  superior  sentiments  would  have  the 
supremacy.    So  far  phrenology  ^ould  go;  but  the  Gospel,  by  referring 
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tiM  injured  penoa  to  the  precepts  and  example  of  the  Savioar,  wodd 
pfeoeat  atiU  higher  and  more  powerful  motives,  and  therefore  more 
effectual ;  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  will  is,  in  either  method,  moved 
and  directed  by  motives  of  some  kind  presented  to  the  understanding; 
This  is  the  sum  of  all  we  know  on  this  subject,  and  the  warm  dispu- 
tations of  philosopheiB  and  theologians  cannot  advance  our  knowledge 
to  any  practical  advantage. 

Men  have  been  influenced  on  this  point  by  their  feelings,  rather 
tiian  by  their  reason ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  Uiat  contention  respect- 
ing free-will,  grace,  predestination,  and  kindred  topics,  should  have 
been  more  ardent  than  their  real  importance  warrants.  We  aim  at 
keeping  this  article  free  from  any  taint  of  sectarianism,  and  therefore 
shall  enter  no  further  into  the  controversy;  but  be  content  with 
observing  that,  although  we  may  believe,  as  phrenologists,  in  the 
freedom  of  the  mind  in  moral  subjects,  yet  there  may  be  a  question 
whether  this  freedom  extends  to  spiritual  and  holy  things.  Tliis  dis- 
tinction, perhaps,  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  by  those  who 
have  contended  either  for  or  against  free  agency.  Practically,  phreno- 
logy teaches  us  to  give  our  moral  power  the  ascendency,  and  to 
subdue  and  regulate  our  lower  propensities.  It  is  useless  to  deny  that 
we  possess  inclinations  which  sometimes  entice  us  to  evil,  as  all  expe- 
rience proves  their  existence.  Phrenology  professes  to  be  established 
on  facts,  and  boldly  asks  her  opponents  to  refute  her  positions  by 
showing  that  what  she  thus  claims  as  facts  are  not  facts,  or  to  nullify 
her  arguments  by  proving  that  she  draws  illogical  inferences  from 
those  facts.     This  is  surely  not  an  unreasonable  demand. 

Are  we  to  be  told,  at  this  period  in  the  history  of  physiology,  that 
there  is  no  dependence  of  mind  on  matter?  A  single  example  will 
suffice  to  illustrate  a  principle,  and  we  select  one  from  M.  Richerand, 
who,  by-the-by,  is  not  favourable  to  our  science.  **  A  iieoman,  about 
flAy  yeare  of  age,  had  an  extensive  carious  affection  of  the  skull ;  the 
left  parietal  bone  was  -destroyed,  in  the  greatest  part  of  its  extent,  and 
left  uncovered  a  pretty  considerable  portion  of  the  dura-mater^  or 
membrane  ^severing  the  brain.  Nothing  was  easier  than  to  ascertain 
the  existence  of  a  complete  correspondence  between  the  motions  of 
the  brain  and  the  beats  of  the  pulse.  I  wiped  off  the  sanious  matter 
M'hich  covered  the  dura-mater^  and  I  at  the  same  time  questioned  the 
patient  on  her  situation ;  as  she  felt  no  pain  from  the  compression  of 
the  cerebral  mass,  I  pressed  down  lightly  the  pledget  of  linf,  and  on 
a  sudden  the  patient,  who  was  answering  my  questions  rationally, 
stopped  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence ;  but  she  went  on  breathing,  and 
her  pulse  continued  to  beat.  I  witlidrew  the  pledget,  she  said 
nothing ;  I  aiked  her  if  she  remembered  my  question  ?  she  said  not. 
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Seeing  the  experiment  was  without  pain  or  danger,  I  repeated  it  three 
times,  and  thrice  I  suspended  all  feeling  and  all  intellect.*'  So  much 
for  Richerand.  The  braid  presides  over  the  animal  motions  so  far  as 
those  motions  depend  on  volition,  and  is  also  essential  in  its  integrity 
to  the  regular  actirity  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  while  the 
mind  and  body  form  one  person.  We  see  no  danger  in  this  admission 
to  the  interests  of  morality  or  religion,  but  think  that  phrenology  har- 
monises in  many  respects  with  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  in  incul- 
cating forbearance,  justice,  kindness,  charity,  and  other  virtues.  Let 
us  endeavour  to  discover  and  to  cultivate  trutli  of  every  kind,  and  we 
need  not  fear  that  there  will  result  any  conflict  between  natural  know- 
ledge and  Divine  Revelation. 

In  order  to  show  that  our  views  are  not  singular,  and  unsupported 
by  the  authority  of  other  phrenologists,  as  well  as  for  the  justice  and 
truth  of  the  observations,  we  extract  a  few  paragraphs  from  the 
** Constitution  of  Man.^^  "The  relation  between  Scripture  and 
phrenology,'^  says  Mr.  Combe,  "  appears  to  me  to  be  the  following  :S 

"  The  communications  of  the  Bible  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes — the  one  relating  to  matter  which  the  human  intellect  could 
never  by  its  own  powers  have  discovered,  and  the  other  consisting  of 
descriptions  of  beings  existing  in  this  world,  and  of  rules  of  duty  to 
be  observed  by  those  beings,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  subjected  to 
the  examination  of  every  ordinary  understanding.  To  the  former 
class  belong  the  character  and  offices  of  Jesus  Christ ;  white  in  the 
latter  are  comprehended  human  nature  itself,  such  as  it  now  exists, 
and  all  moral  and  religious  duties  which  bear  relation  to  human 
happiness  in  this  world." 

**  The  Calvinist,  Arminian,  and  Unitarian,  entertain  views  widely 
different  regarding  the  character  and  offices  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
doctrine  of  the  natural  law  and  phrenology  can  throw  no  light  what- 
ever on  the  subject,  and  therefore  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  words 
to  mix  up  a  discussion  of  the  one  with  a  treatise  of  the  other ;  and 
this  observation  is^  equally  applicable  to  every  announcement  in  the 
Bible  regarding  matters  which  are  not  permanent  portions  of  ordinary 
nature." 

*'  The  Bible,  however,  contains  numerous  descriptions  of  human 
character,  and  numerous  rules  for  the  guidance  of  human  conduct ;  all 
of  which  may  be  compared  with  the  constitution  of  the  mind  as  it  is 
revealed  to  us  by  observation,  and  with  the  inference  which  may  be 
drawn  from  that  constitution  concerning  its  most  becoming  and  most 
advantageous  mode  of  action.  The  result  of  this  comparison  appears 
to  me  to  establish  the  harmony  between  phrenology  and  Scripture.' 
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PHRXMOLOOY  SUPPORTED  AY  SCIENTIFIC  MSN. 

It  is  very  evident,  from  many  notices  of  phrenology  in  books  and 
periodicals,  as  well  as  from  frequent  observations  made  both  publicly 
and  privately,  that  there  are  large  numbers  in  the  community  who  are 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  present  state  of  the  science,  and  the 
character  of  its  advocates.  And  this  remark  includes  not  only  the 
ignorant  and  unlettered,  but  applies  with  equal  force  to  many  who  are 
deservedly  distinguished  for  their  talents  and  attainments  in  the  higher 
walks  of  life.  In  most  cases,  there  may  be  some  reasonable  apology 
for  want  of  knowledge  on  this  subject,  but  there  can  be  no  valid 
reason  for  exposing  this  ignorance  in  a  m^ner  which  neither  real 
self-respect  or  regard  to  truth  can  approve,  nor  true  wisdom  and 
philosophy  sanction.  We  hope  the  time  is  nearly  past  in  our  country, 
when  this  science  is  to  be  condemned,  without  the  least  show  of  argu* 
ment  or  knowledge  on  the  subject ;  or  when  its  advocates  are  to  be 
branded  as  quacks  and  unscientific  men.  Such  unqualified  assertions, 
and  groundless  charges,  reflect  no  credit  on  the  integrity  or  intelli- 
gence  of  their  authors. 

That  our  readers  may  know  something  about  the  standing  and 
character  of  the  advocates  of  phrenology  in  Great  Britain,  we  are 
induced  to  present  the  following  facts.  At  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  last  year,  for  the  advancement  of  science,  large  numbers 
of  phrenologists  were  present,  as  members  of  that  body..  This  asso- 
ciation meets  annually,  and  comprises  the  most  scientific  men  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  is  divided  into  several  sections,  in 
each  of  which  committees  are  appointed  to  make  reports  on  the  state 
and  prospects  of  the  various  departments  of  science.  During  the 
sitting  of  this  society  at  Newcastle,  1838,  a  public  meeting  was  called 
by  the  phrenologists  present,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  form- 
ing a  phrenological  association,  which  should  meet  at  the  same  time 
and  place  with  the  British  Association.  These  explanations  are  . 
deemed  necessary,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  some 
statements  and  allusions  made  in  the  following  extract  from  the  58th 
number  of  the  British  Phrenological  Journal. 

The  claims  of  phrenology  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  sciences  were 
discussed  in  a  notice  of  Mf .  Noble's  work,  in  the  last  volume  of  Uiis 
journal,  and  were  shown  to  be  valid.  The  proposal  to  form  an  asso- 
ciation exclusively  for  the  advancement  of  this  seiefiee,  has  induced 
us  now  to  give  a  finishing  blow  to  an  old  objection^  still  frequently 
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\mm^i  agrast  pbreiMiogyy  boft  which  k  would  be  well  for  the  oppo- 
wn$B  of  the  syslem  to  cease  adducing  in  the  present  day ;  becausct 
being  no  longer  tme,  it  muat  often  recoil  upon  him  wlio  ui^es  il 
againat  the  phrenologists.  This  is  the  false  assertion*  that  few  or  no 
peiBona  of  ability,  or  of  any  scientific  repntation,  lend  connlenance  to 
ihe  phxeaologieal  doctrines.  There  was  a  time  when  the  assertion 
might  hare  been  made  with  truth  in  this  eountry.  Twenty  yeara 
ago,  scarcely  a  doxen  names  of  passable  repute  could  have  been 
drawn  from  the  list  of  Bhiiah  phrenologists.  Perhaps  Leach  and 
Pany  were  amongst  those  best  known  at  that  time  f  but  even  then 
aeveial  other  persons  had  commenced  their  phrenological  studies, 
who  have  since  risen  to  eminence.  The  objection  has  now  quite 
ceased  to  be  true,  and  never  was  a  valid  reason  for  rejection.  But 
ideas  will  still  lingeir  among  the  less  informed,  (both  the  novices  and 
those  whoae  increasing  age  causes  them  to  drop  into  arrear  in  their 
knowledge,)  long  aflnr  they  have  been  given  up  by  more  intelligent 
persona ;  and  accordingly,  scotes,  peifaaps  hundreds,  still  successfully 
reiterate  this  assertion  as  the  readiest  means  of  getting  the  subject  dis- 
missed in  contempt  from  the  minds  of  others^  whose  want  of  correct 
information  upon  it  thus  renders  them  the  blind  dupea  of  confident 
dcjfomers. 

PhrenologiatB  may  now  boldly  meet  the  objection  by  a  counter 
sinlenient ;  and  if  the  contempt  of  phrenology,  formeriy  shown  by 
scientifie  men,  deterred  other  penons  from  attending  to  the  subject* 
iIm  respect  evinced  by  aeverd  of  them  at  the  present  day  should  have 
the  effect  of  recommending  it  to  attention.  In  a  recent  number  of  this 
journal,  we  quoted  the  Monthly  Magazine,  which  roundly  asserted, 
tfiat  **not  a  single  man  of  sterling  genius,  not  a  single  literary  or 
scientific  person  of  real  eminence,  has  deigned  to  become  a  promoter 
of  phrendiogy ;  nay,  amongst  the  thousands  of  stxaUed  phrenohgtstSf 
searcely  a  doxen  of  them  could  cut  a  respectable  figure  in  any  assembly 
of  third-rate  talent  J*  In  the  present  number  we  have  quoted  the 
admission  of  an  opponent  (Dr.  Roget),  probably  more  competent  to 
speak  on  this  matter  than  is  an  anonymous  tale-writer  in  a  magazine, 
to  the  effect  that  **  many  men  of  eminent  talents  and  extensive  know- 
ledge** have  avowed  their  belief  in  phrenology.  These  must  have 
place  amongst  the  "  so-called  phrenologists  ;*'  and  to  admit  or  to  deny 
the  fact  of  men  of  talent  being  found  amongst  phrenologists,  would 
thus  seem  to  depend  pretty  much  upon  the  information  and  veracity 
of  the  writer.  But  what  is  to  be  the  test  of  *'real  eminence*'  in 
science  or  literature  ?  Or  of  respectability  of  figure,  sufficient  for  an 
*'asseaabiy  of  third-rate  talent?"  Before  proceeding  to  suggest  some 
tests  applicable  to  Englishmen,  amongst  whom  we  do  not  altogether 
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relish  the  invidious  duty  of  chooshig  a  jury  of  respeeiabki^  we  shali 
copy  a  dozen  names  from  the  list  of  members  of  the  Phrenologies 
Society  of  Paris,  as  published  on  its  institution,  in  the  year  1881  :«-^ 

Andral,  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris. 

Blondeau,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  Paris. 

Broussais,  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  aod  First  Physician  of 

the  Vaide-Grace. 
Cloquet,  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  PariS|  Surgeon  to  the 

Hospital  of  Saint  Louis. 
CoMTE,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Athenasum. 
David,  Sculptor,  Member  of  the  Institute. 
Jdluem,  Editor  of  the  JRevue  EncydopSdUque, 
Lacoste,  King's  Counsel. 

Lenoble,  Head  of  the  department  of  Public  Instruction. 
PoNCELETj  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  Paris. 
Botes,  First  Secictary  at  the  Jardin  det  Plantes. 
Sanson,  Surgeon  to  the  Hdtel  Dieu, 

Here,  in  one  phrenological  soeiety,  during  its  first  year,  were  the 
full  dozen  of  persons  surely  respectaUe  enough  for  ^'  an  assembly  of 
third-rate  talent;"  and  we  have  some  notion  that  amongst  these  twelve 
(here  are  included  more  than  **  a  sing^  literary  or  scientific  penon  of 
real  eminence.'*  If  noV  we  must  enquire  what  test  our  magazine- 
writer  would  apply  by  way  of  discovering  the  presence  of  ''real 
eminence"  or  *«  third-rate  talent  ?"  And  now  for  ^le  tests  at  home. 
Are  the  professorships  in  British  Universities  to  be  esteemed  as  any 
evidence  of  ability  or  knowledge,  in  the  persons  filling  them  T  The 
following  names  may  be  adduced  as  examples  made  apparent  by  this 
test:^ 

Dr.  Elliotson,  Professor  of  Medicine,  London. 

Dk.  Gregory,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Glasgow. 

Dr.  HonteRi  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Glasgow. 

Dr.  Nichol,  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Glasgow. 

Rev.  David  Welsh,  Professor  of  Divinity.  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Wheatstone,  Professor  of  Natural  Pnilosophy,  London. 

Is  the  holding  of  similar  appointments  in  Ireland  to  be  taken  as  a 
test  ?    The  following  names  may  then  be  added : — 

Dr.  Evanson,  Professor  of  Medicine,  R.  College  of  Surgeons. 

Dr.  Jaoor,  Professor  of  Anatomv,  R.  College  of  Surgeons. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Dublin. 

Mr.  Longfield,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Dublin. 

Dr.  Maunsell,  Professor  of  Midwifery,  R.  College  of  Surgeons. 

Dr.  Montgomery.  Professor  of  Midwifery,  College  of  Physicians. 

Are  we  to  seek  amongst  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Societies  of 
London  or  Edinburgh,  for  persons  supposed  to  be  competent  to  pass 
muster  with  other  scientific  men  T  We  again  name  half  a  dozen  in 
example  of  this  test :— 
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Mb.  BiXDOx  Blood,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Db.  Patrick  Neill,  F.  R.  S.  E. 

Db.  W.  T.  Edwards,  F.  R.  S.  L.  Dr.  D.  B.  Kbid,  F.  R.  S.  E. 

Sir  Q.  S.  Maokshzu,  F.  R.  S.  L.  ^  E.   Mr.  H.  T.  M.  Witbam,  F.  R.  S.  £. 

Are  we  to  seek  amongst  die  fellows  of  other  chartered  and  scientific 
societies  in  EIngland,  for  men  likely  to  *'  cut  a  respectable  figure  in 
any  assembly  of  third-rate  talent  t'*  If  so,  add  the  following  names 
to  those  given  above : — 

Mr.  Jobn  Huddle,  F.  G.  S.  Capt.  Maconochie,  F.  G.  S. 

Dr.  T.  J.  M.  Fohster,  F.  L.  S.  Mr.  W.  C.  Trevclyan,  F.  G.  S. 

Mr.  Wiluau  Hutton,  F.  G.  8.  Mr.  H.  C.  Watson,  F.  L.  S. 

Are  members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  held  of  any  weight  in 
the  question  ?    Then  add  the  following  :— 

Dr.  James  ARMSTRosfo.  Mr.  Richard  Carmicbacu 

Mr.  W.  W.  Campbell.  Professor  Harrison. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carmicbael.  Dr.  Henry  Marsh. 

Is  the  authorship  of  approved  works,  more  particularly  those  con- 
nected with  the  medical  or  political  philosophy  of  mind,  any  test  of 
ability  and  fitness  to  judge  the  merits  of  a  science  of  mind,  founded 
on  organisation  ?  '  The  following  half  dozen  writers  may  be  named :-— > 

Dr.  E^Baslow,  author  of  Essays  in  the  Cyclopfledia  of  Practical  Medicioe. 

Mr.  W.  a.  F.  Browne,  author  of  Lectures  on  Insanity. 

Mr.  R.  Cobden,  author  of  the  Treatises  by  a  "  Manchester  Manufacturer." 

Sir  W.  C.  Ellis,  author  of  the  Treatise  on  Insanity. 

Mr.  C.  Maclarbn,  editor  of  the  Scotsman. 

Dr.  W.  Weir^  lately  co -editor  of  the  Glasgow  Medical  Journal. 

If  we  may  also  refer  to  the  editors  of  esteemed  medical  periodicals, 
or  other  able  joomals,  eotmienaneing  phrenology,  then  we  cite  the 
editors  of  the  following  :— 

The  Analyst.  The  Lancet. 

The  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Review.        The  Medico^Cbirurgical  Review. 

Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal.  The  Naturalist. 

And  whilst  alluding  to  editorial  personages,  we  shall  give  the  names 
of  the  six  gentlemen  who,  at  different  times,  conducted  the  former 
series  of  the  Phrenological  JTonmal,  before  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
its  present  proprietor.  For  ability  and  general  information,  they  will 
not  sink  in  a  comparison  wi&  any  other  of  our  half  dozens : — 

Dr.  Andrew  Combe.  Dr.  Richard  Poole. 

Mr.  Georob  Combe.  Mr.  William  Scott. 

Mr.  Robert  Cox.  Mr.  James  Simpson. 

Otnr  ambition  rises  as  we  write,  and  though  the  first  intention  was 
that  of  giving  only  a  dozen  names,  the  enumeration  beyond  has 
already  quadrupled  the  first  dozen,  and,  could  space  be  conveniently 
allowed,  weshould  be  tempted  to  quadruple  these  forty-eight.    If  we 
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hx99  omittad  th«  aames  of  maay  able  phrenologiflts  in  Britaia  aal 
elaewbttre  (tiidaed»  aa  pbtenologiata,  more  able  than  aome  of  timaa 
vho  are  laelttded)*  or  of  men  eminent  in  other  departments  of  know* 
ledfe  who  countenance  phrenology,  it  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
inpoesibility  of  naming  all,  and  by  the  limitation  into  groups  of  half  a 
doaea  each,  according  to  the  severd  tests  proposed. 

Whilst  we  are  thus  excluding  several  very  able  phrenologists,  we 
have  still  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  preceding  forty-eight  names 
belong  to  peraons,  who«  taken  together,  are  as  respectable  for  intel- 
lectual ability  and  general  information,  as  would  be  any  forty-eight 
aelected  chemists,  geologists,  botanists,  zoologists,  or  cultivators  of 
other  sciences  respectively.  Try  the  phrenologists  on  other  subjects 
than  mere  phrenology ;  and  also  try  the  chemists,  tlie  geologists,  the 
botanists,  the  zoologists,  on  other  subjects  than  mere  chemistry, 
geology,  botany,  or  zoology  (as  the  case  may  be),  and  we  are  widdy 
mistaken  if  the  phrenologisis  would  not  be  found  at  least  the  compeers 
of  the  latter.  It  may  be  said  that  these  are  not  all  of  them  persons 
particularly  devoted  to  the  study  of  phrenology.  This  would  be 
true;  but  let  one  dozen  devoted  phrenologists  be  selected  from  the 
forty-eight,  and  subjected  to  the  same  ordeal  with  one  dozen  of  die 
chemists,  A;c.,  and  the  result  would  be  still  more  in  favour  of  the 
phrenologists.  But,  notwithstanding  diis  willingness  to  submit  the 
supporters  of  phrenology  to  any  equal  teat  in  comparison  with  others* 
we  must  still  maintain  that  the  proper  estimate  for  seientific  men,  is 
the  ability  and  success  with  which  they  pursue  their  own  especial 
studies.  It  would  be  as  ridiculous— nay,  it  wonld  truly  be  m&re 
ridiculous— to  measure  the  abilities  of  a  phrenologist  by  his  know* 
ledge  of  chemistry,  as  to  estimate  the  tdeais  of  a  chemist  by  his 
phrenological  information. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks,  we  shall  yet  resort  to  one  other 
test,  afforded  by  tlie  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  as  giving 
very  conclusive  proof  that  other  scientii&c  men  do  look  on  the  phreno- 
logists as  proper  associates  for  themselves  in  their  scientific  investiga- 
tions. That  the  proposed  phrenological  association,  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  article,'  should  have  been  commenced  exclusively  by 
members  of  the  British  Association  f&r  Me  advwuemeni  of  Mciencet 
is  in  itself  something  very  like  evidence  that  phrenology  is  zealously 
supported  by  persons  evincing  a  considerable  interest  in  other  scien- 
tific studies;  because  the  British  Association  has  hitlierto  shunned 
the  subject  of  phrenology,  and  has  thus  repelled  rather  than  attraeted 
phrenologists,  who  must  have  joined  the  association  from  other 
motives  than  the  love  of  this  department  of  science.  But  mere 
membership  of  that  association  is  so  much  a  matter  of  course  to  those 
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desiring  it,  that  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  any  indication  of  the 
indiiridual  memben  being  received  as  fit  associates  of  their  co-members. 
Tet,  when  we  find  the  phrenological  members  sitting  on  the  com- 
mittees, or  filling  higher  offices  in  the  management  of  the  sectional 
(which  is  the  icimiifie)  bnsiness  of  the  association,  it  mast  be  regarded 
as  iodispntable  evidence  that  they  have  claims  to  respect  on  other 
gnmnds  tiian  those  of  their  phrenological  acquirements ;  that  they  are 
not  phrenologists  alone  (which,  in  onr  eyes,  is  their  highest  qualifica- 
tion), bat  are  also  the  fcAlows  of  other  scientific  men  in  their  own 
several  departments.  In  looking  over  the  list  of  ofiice-bearers  in  the 
Sections,  published  in  the  Athenaeum,  we  recognised  the  names' of 
several  persons  publicly  known  as  phrenologists,  and  also  those  of 
some  others  who  express  favourable  opinions  of  the  science  in  private 
society.  The  latter  we  shall  not  enumerate,  lest  it  should  be  unplea- 
sant to  the  parties ;  but  the  names  of  the  sixteen  following  gentlemen 
have  been  before  the  public  on  other  occasions  than  the  present,  as 
those  of  persons  favourable  to  phrenology ;  and  some  of  whom  are 
well  known  to  be  particulariy  devoted  to  the  study  of  that  science^ 

Mr.  J.  BuDDLi,  Vice-President  of  Secticm  C. 
Mr.  W.  Caroill,  Secietarjr  of  Section  F. 
Mr.  B.  DoNKiit,  Yiee-President  of  Section  G. 
Mr.  J.  FiFR,  Vice-President  of  Section  £. 
Mr.  T.  M.  GasBsniow,  Secretary  of  Section  E. 
Provrssor  Grbgorv,  Committee  of  Section  B. 
Mr.  J.  I.  HiwKms,  Committee  of  Section  G. 
Mr.  W.  Hotton,  Committee  of  Section  C. 
Mr.  W.  MoRRisoir,  Committee  of  Section  E. 
Dr.  p.  Neili^  Committee  of  Section  D. 
Protkssor  Nichol,  Committee  of  Section  A. 
Dr.  D.  B.  Rem,  Committee  of  Section  B. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Trrvrltan,  Secretary  of  Section  C. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Watbon,  Committee  of  Section  D. 
PtoPsssoR  Wrcatstoivb,  Committee  of  Section  A. 
Mr.  H.  T.  M.  Witham,  Committee  of  Section  C. 

As  there  are  seven  sections,  the  average  of  publicly  avowed  phreno- 
logists exceeds  two  on  each  committee.  Were  we  to  add  others, 
whom  we  know  to  be  favourable  to  the  doctrines,  but  whose  names 
we  have  not  seen  publicly  connected  with  them,  the  average  would 
exceed  three  on  each*  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  such 
a  test  is  highly  disadvantageous  to  phrenologists,  because,  whilst 
there  is  no  BeeHan  far  phrenological  seiencct^  its  cultivators  can  be 
received  only  on  ihe  score  of  their  other  attainments ;  and  this,  as 
before  remarked,  is  a  very  trying  test  for  scientific  men  who  usually 
achieve  eminence  by  devoting  their  attention  to  some  single  depart- 
ment almost  exclusively.  Accordingly,  none  of  the  sixteen  persons 
named  in  this  list  are  at  the  summit  in  the  respective  departments  in 
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which  tliey  are  placed,  because  they  are  not  so  exclusive  in  their 
studies.  Were  we  to  single  out  the  acknowledged  head  of  any  other 
science,  in  general  attainments  and  philosophical  character  of  mind  he 
^K)uld  not  excel  our  indisputably  first  phrenoIogis^^Mn.  George 
Combe. 

.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  we  are  very  far  from  upholding  the 
ability  and  respectability  of  all  phrenologists  '*  so-called."  Phreno- 
logy having  become  popular,  and  being  (in  the  eyes  of  tlie  ignorant) 
a  sort  of  mysterious  fortune-telling,  lots  of  disreputable  charlatans 
make  use  of  it  for  their  own  purposes  of  gulling  others ;  and  probably 
three-fourths  of  the  public  (but  self-elected)  teachers  of  phrenology 
are  persons  who  would  be  shunned,  not  by  men  of  science  only,  but 
by  every  man  of  respectability  and  gentlemanly  feeling.  The  cause 
of  this  lies  with  the  public,  who  encourage  them  by  oflering  a  pre- 
mium to  empiricism  and  knavery.  It  is  the  same  in  politics,  in 
medicine,  and  in  religion ;  only  that  the  recoguised  bodies  of  states* 
men,  of  physicians,  and  of  clergy  or  ministers  of  sects,  throw  the 
quacks  more  into  the  background. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


CASK  OF  MENTAL  DERANOKMENT. 
7b  the  Bdii9r  tf  the  Anuruan  Pkrtnologieail  Jaurntil, 

Sir,— 

I  have  been  informed  by  Dr.  Estes,  of  tliis  place,  that  he  has,  in 
his  correspondence  with  you,  mentioned  a  case  of  mental  derange- 
ment,  the  history  of  which  fell  under  my  observation  in  conducting 
the  defence  of  a  suit  at  law,  ^and  that  you  think  it  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  merit  a  place  in  your  Journal.  In  accordance  with  the 
doctor's  request,  I  will  give  you  a  brief  history  of  the  case.  The 
persons  from  whose  testimony  the  facts  were  gathered,  are  resident 
citizens  of  the  county  of  Noxubie,  Miss.  The  attending  physician, 
Dr.  Caleb  Greenwood,  is  a  gentleman  of  intelligence,  and  experience 
in  his  profession.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  his 
enquiries  in  the  rase  in  question  were  made  with  an  eye  single  to  his 
own  profession,  and  that  his  acquaintance  with  phrenology  was  not 
sufficient  to  induce  him  to  invoke  its  aid  in  ascertaining  the  nature 
and  tracing  the  progress  of  the  disease ;  nor  to  watch  over  the  mani- 
festations of  the  disease  with  a  view  of  throwing  light  upon  the 
science.  Aided  by  an  acquaintance  witli  phrenology,  with  his  intelli- 
gence and  nicely  discriminating  powers  of  mind,  the  doctor  could 
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hiv  gtven  to  the  world  one  of  the  most  beautiful  illustrations  of  the 
truth  of  the  science  which  haq  ever  been  published.  The  other 
witnesses  examined  were  plain  people^  of  high  moral  excellence. 

The  person  diseased  was  a  negro  boy,  about  nineteen  years  of  age. 
He  had  from  birth  been  the  property  of  the  family  of  Galloways,  in 
Noxubie  county.  Upon  the  death  of  the  father  of  tlie  family,  it 
became  necessary  for  his  adminstrator  to  sell  the  boy.  Francis 
Calloway,  son  and  administrator  of  the  deceased,  accordingly  sold 
him  at  public  auction,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1837,  and,  to  enliance 
his  price,  warranted  him  to  be  sound  in  mind  and  body.  Abner 
Calloway,  also  a  son  of  tlie  deceased,  became  the  purchaser.  Tlie 
suit  spoken  of  was  instituted  by  the  administrator  to  recover  the  pur- 
chase money.  The  sole  defence  set  up,  w^  tliat  at  the  time  of  the  ' 
sale  the  boy  was  not  sound  in  mind. 

Mrs.  Harber,  (formerly  Miss  Calloway,)  a  daughter  of  the  deceased* 
testified  that  she  had  known  the  boy  from  his  birth,  he  had  grown  up 
to  manhood  in  her  father*s  family ;  from  a  child  he  liad  manifested  an 
excellent  disposition — had  always  been  humble,  obedient,  submissive 
— had  never  been  known  to  be  impudent  or  insolent  to  any  of  the 
family — ^and  had  been  uniformly  kind  and  benevolent  to  his  fellow- 
servants  ;  that  for  the  first  time  which  had  come  to  her  knowledge,  he 
broke  through  his  good  conduct  about  ten  days  before  the  day  of  sale. 
At  that  time  he  became  quarrelsome  and  tuibulent  among  the  negroes 
on  the  farm,  whipped  the  women  and  boys,  and  was  disposed  to  fight 
on  every  occasion.  Mrs.  Harber  found  it  necessary  to  interfere ;  she 
told  the  boy  that  if  he  did  not  desist,  she  would  have  him  punished 
as  soon  as  Mr.  Harber  returned  home.  Upon  this,  he  used  insolent 
and  threatening  language  towards  her.  The  witness  stated  that  she 
was  astonished  at  his  conduct ;  that  she  attributed  it,  however,  at  the 
time  to  the  influence  of  sudden  passion,  but  after  his  subsequent  dis- 
ease and  deatli,  she  had  no  doubt  that  the  fatal  malady  had  then  made 
its  first  aggression.  Several  other  witnesses  were  then  examined, 
whose  names  I  do  not  rec4>llect.  They  concurred  with  Mrs.  Harber 
in  the  character  which  she  gave  the  boy.  They  knew  nothing  more 
than  what  took  place  on  the  day  of  sale.  The  boy  on  that  day 
seemed  to  be  sound  in  every  respect;  but  after  he  was  bid  off,  he 
sprang  from  the  block  on  which  he  had  been  placed,  exclaiming  that 
he  was  as  bi^  as  Jesus  Christ,  and  behaved  otherwise  in  an  unusual 
manner.  The  witnesses  were  surprised  that  the  boy  should  so  far 
depait  from  his  accustomed  humility  and  decorum ;  none  of  them, 
however,  thought  at  the  time  of  attributing  it  to  a  diseased  affection 
of  the  mind ;  but  after  the  boy  was  taken  with  his  subsequent  derange- 
ment, they  believed  that  he  must  on  that  day  have  been  under  the 
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influence  of  disease.  The  remaining  part  of  the  boy's  history  wdi 
given  by  Dr.  Greenwood,  Mrs.  Harber,  and  two  other  witnesses, 
whose  names  I  do  not  recollect.  Ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  sale, 
the  boy  left  his  worki  came  home  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  his 
head  and  neck,  and  complained  of  pain  in  the  back  part  of  his  head. 
He  was  sent  to  Dr.  Greenwood,  who  then  happened  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Bleeding  gave  the  boy  relief,  and  the  doctor  sent 
him  home  without  examining  into  the  nature  of  his  disease.  About 
two  weeks  after  this,  the  doctor,  who  lived  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles, 
was  espied  on  to  attend  him.  Upon  examination,  he  found  that  the 
boy  was  labouring  under  sub-acute  inflammaUon  of  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  brain,  attended  with  constant  priapism.  Some  days  after 
this,  the  boy  was  seized  with  a  similar  passion  for  fighting  to  that 
spoken  of  by  Mrs.  Harber.  It  differed  from  it,  however,  in  violence 
and  duration.  He  became  excessively  rude  and  troublesome  among 
the  other  negroes,  lighting  every  one  who  gave  him  the  slightest  pro* 
vocation ;  whipped  the  women,  and  beat  the  young  negroes  cruelly. 
His  owner,  incensed  at  his  conduct,  punished  him  severely.  His 
passion  for  fighting  instead  of  being  subdued  by  punishment,  dethroned 
reason,  took  under  its  control  the  reins  of  the  propensities,  and  drove 
furiously  onward,  until  all  wete  lost  in  an  ungovernable  desire  to  kill 
every  person  who  came  into  his  presence-— without  regard  to  age, 
colour,  or  sex.  A  desire  to  kill  continued  to  be  his  ruling  passion  up 
to  the  hour  of  his  death,  which  happened  about  ten  weeks  from  the 
time  first  spoken  of  by  Mrs.  Harber.  Dr.  Greenwood  informed  me 
that  at  every  visit  which  he  made  to  "the  boy  after  he  first  discovered 
his  disease  to  be  inflammation  of  the  brain,  the  boy  was  labouring 
under  priapism.  *In  a  post-mortem  examination.  Dr.  Greenwood 
found  a  quantity  of  water  infused  upon  the  brain,  and  a  portion  of  the 
brain  highly  inflamed.  The  doctor  used  a  drawing  of  Spurzheim's 
head,  mapped  oflf  into  phrenological  divisions  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  to  me  the  parts  affected.  He  pointed  to  Amativeness  as 
being  the  most  highly  inflamed,  next  to  Combativeness,  and  lastly  to 
Destructiveness.  Amativeness  was  the  seat  of  the  disease,  as  was 
evinced  by  the  presence  of  the  patn  in  that  region  of  the  brain,  and 
by  constant  priapism.  His  passion  for  fighting  appeared  when  Com  > 
bativeness  was  invaded,  and  his  desire  to  kill  indicated  that  Destruc 
tiveness  was  also  inflamed. 

This  case  at  the  same  time  furnishes  undoubted  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  phrenology,  and  sets  forth  the  science  as  furnishing  the  best 
means  of  tiaeing  the  progress  of  mental  disease. 

Respectfully,  &c., 

Richard  Evans 
ColiUDbv^,  Uim^  Sept.  1839. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

MBDICAL  JURI8PRUDSNCB  OF  INSAinTY. 
BT  A.  DBA«,  nan  ALBAIIT,  N.  T. 

The  Talae  of  science,  to  the  great  niaes  of  mankind,  is  derived  from 
the  pTietieal  appticationa  of  which  its  truths  are  susceptible.  The 
learner  may  acquire  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  receive  the  rewards  of 
his  toil  in  tiie  pleasures  that  await  the  action  and  the  acquisitions  of 
his  intelleeL  But  God  has  not  rested  the  progress  of  the  race  upon 
the  simple  desire  of  the  mind  for  knowledge.  He  has  also  bestowed 
strong  incentives,  Uie  effect  of  which  is  to  render  truths,  apparently 
the  most  abstruse,  available  for  the  most  common  purposes.  He  has 
not  left  the  astronomer  satisfied  with  comprehending  the  movements 
of  the  universe,  and  the  machinery  of  the  heavens,  until  he  could 
bring  that  knowledge  to  earth,  and  give  to  human  history  an  unfailing 
chronology,  and  open  to  industry  and  enterprise  a  path-way  over  the 
depths  of  the  ocean.  He  has  not  left  the  investigator  of  that  subtle, 
but  powerful  agent  of  nature,  electricity,  to  repose  in  quiet  upon  a 
mere  knowledge  of  iii  properties,  until  he  could  turn  that  knowledge 
to  useftd  purposes,  and  protect,  by  a  simple  rod,  from  its  destructive 
action,  all  the  delighii  that  centre  in  his  home. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  mind,  equdly  with  matter,  presents  its 
daims  for  consideration,  not  alone  with  the  view  of  being  studied  in 
itself^  but  also  in  reference  to  its  practical  bearings.  Among  the  most 
prominent  of  these  is  insanity,  or  mental  alienation ;  including  as  well 
idiocy  and  imbecility,  as  the  more  active  forms  of  mania.  This  sub- 
ject is  acquiring  additional  importance  in  proportion  to  the  advance 
of  civilisation.  The  disease  is,  with  veiy  few  exceptions,  wholly 
confined  to  civilised  nations.  The  causes  that  possess  the  most 
efficiency  in  its  production,  are  found  the  most  active  where  man  has 
made  great  advancement.  Iii  prevalence,  as  well  as  that  of  all  ner- 
vous diseases,  in  this  country,  is  alarming.  The  proportion  of  insane 
in  the  United  States  has  been  set  down  as  one  in  eight  hundred.  In 
some  of  the  New  England  states,  as  one  to  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  entire  number  of  the  insane  in  the  United  States  has  been  com- 
puted at  fifty  thousand. 

There  are  many  causes  of  a  moral  nature  that  are  peculiarly  opera- 
tive in  the  production  of  this  disease  in  this  country.  The  great 
freedom  of  thought  and  action  allowed  by  law ;  the  spirit  of  emulation 
and  rivalry,  so  rife  among  our  citizens ;  the  ever  acting  and  changing 
scene  of  our  politics  $  and,  perhaps,  more  than  all  other  causes  com- 
bined, that  spirit  of  speculation  that  despises  the  ordinary  means  of 
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accumulating  property — ^that  contemns  the  regnlar  salutary  laws  im- 
pressed by  God  upon  the  condition  of  things — ^that  seeks  to  crowd 
the  events  of  years  into  the  brief  space  of  moments,  and  perils  often 
the  slow  accumulations  of  a  life  upon  the  hurried  transactions  of  an 
hour,  arc  some,  among  the  moral  causes,  that  here  push  the  different 
faculties  into  an  unnaturally  excessive  action — that  destroy  their  har- 
mony of  movement,  and  leave,  berefi  of  its  own  guidance,  the  mind 
of  the  hapless  sufferer.  These  are  causes  that  exists  and  must  con- 
tinue to,  in  the  very  nature  of  our  institutions.  They  are  interwoven 
in  the  frame-work  of  all  our  leading  and  original  plans  of  poHcy,  and 
are  as  utterly  inseparable  from  our  habits  of  though^  of  feeling,  and  of 
action,  as  is  the  dead  stillness  of  intellectual  and  moral  death  from  the 
iron  grasp  of  unqualified  despotism. 

The  constant  operation  of  these  causes,  followed  by  effects  corre- 
spondingly extensive,  loudly  requires  an  examination  into  the  nature 
and  forms  of  mental  alienation,  with  the  view  of.  applying  to  them 
sound  and  correct  legal  principles. 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth  that,  until  recently,  the  subject  of  insanity, 
neither  in  its  causes,  nor  its  curatives,  nor  the  variety  of  its  forms, 
nor  tiie  legal  principles  applicable  to  them,  does  not  seem  to  havs 
been  properly  understood.  It  has  been  regarded  more  especially  as  a 
judgment  of  God ;  as  beyond  tiie  reach  of  remedies ;  as  an  infliction 
that  should  rightfully  exclude  its  subject  from  all  the  privileges  of 
social  intercourse,  and  all  sympathy  with  human  feelings.  In  courts 
of  justice,  the  plea  of  insanity  has  met  with  a  cold  reception.  It  has 
been  there  regarded  rather  as  an  attempt  to  escape  the  merited  results 
of  crime,  than  as  furnishing  a  true  reason  why  its  consequences 
should  not  be  visited  upon  its  perpetrator.  Many,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
have  been  the  miserable  victims  who  have  been  doomed  to  expiate  on 
the  scaffold  the  acts,  not  crimes,  which  the  derangement  of  their 
faculties  has  occasioned. 

A  brighter  era  for  the  insane,  however,  is  fast  opening.  Tlie  last 
fifty  years  have  probably  done  more  for  tiiem  than  all  the  previous 
experience  of  the  worid  put  together.  A  new  and  more  rational 
philosophy  of  mind  has  inspired  more  correct  views  in  reference  to 
its  complex  phenomena.  It  has  been  made  a  thing  of  observation  as 
well  as  a  creature  of  consciousness ;  and  our  knowledge  of  its  different 
powers  and  capacities  has  been  derived  both  from  our  feding  them  in 
ourselves,  and  our  perceiving  their  action  in  others.  The  funda- 
mental error  upon  which  all  the  old  metaphysicians  proceeded,  of 
considering  mind  as  a  single  general  power,  equally  capable  of 
efficient  action  in  any  direction,  has  been  productive  of  innumerable 
mischiefs  in  metaphysics,  in  morals,  in  criminal  legislation,  in  medical 
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juriflpnideiice.  Meo  rurely  act  right  who  reason  wrong;  and  the 
errooeoiis  judgments  formed  of  mind  and  of  men ;  the  action  of  legis- 
lative bodies,  in  the  protection  of  rights  by  the  panishment  of  wrongs ; 
the  strong  effort  to  embody  the  common  sense  of  mankind  in  the 
correct  application  of  sound  legal  principles  to  abenation  of  mind, 
have  all  been  so  tinctured  with  that  radical  error,  as  to  give  rise  to 
iojuriotts  consequences  in  the  action  and  progress  of  society  and 
civilisalion. 

Fortunately  we  have  at  last  succeeded  in  discovering  in  the  science 
of  mind  the  elements  of  a  system,  definite  in  its  proportions,  under- 
standable in  its  nature,  harmonious  in  its  results.  The  consequences 
attendant  upon  this  discovery,  render  it  of  the  first  importance.  Not 
the  least  amongst  these  are  the  new  views  men  have  been  led  to 
entertain  in  regard  to  insanity.  Its  varied  fprms  of  exhibition  were 
anomaliee  for  which  the  old  metaphysical  systems  could  never 
account.  They  were  totally  inadequate  to  explain  the  operations  of 
mind -in  health,  much  more  in  disease.  Whether  the  roan  thought 
and  felt,  or  the  idiot  simply  vegetated,  or  the  maniac  raved,  were  alike 
inexplicable  upon  those  numerous  metaphysical  systems  that  substituted 
hypothesis  for  truth,  consciousness  for  observation,  and  fancy  for  fact. 

No  one  can  reasonably  expect  to  comprehend  derangement  of  mind 
without  first  understanding  ite  healthy,  normal  action.  At  tlie  founda- 
tion of  every  thing  mental,  whether  healthy  or  diseased,  we  recognise 
tliis  great  truth — ^Uiat  the  mind  is  not  a  single  general  power,  possess- 
ing, originally,  capacities  every  way  equal ;  but  is  made  up  of  a  great 
number  of  independent  powexa  and  faculties,  each  being  a  power,  or 
an  instrument  of  thought  or  of  feeling,  possessing  itn  own  constitution, 
its  own  specific  function,  and  being  independent  of  every  other,  except 
as  to  its  modes  of  operation,  and  certain  mutual  and  reciprocal  rela- 
tions esublished  between  ill.  This  truth  is  of  vital  importance  in 
reference  to  mental  aberration,  and  to  the  legal  consequences  attached 
to  it. 

It  follows,  as  a  resulting  consequence,  that  each  faculty  does  not 
necessarily  manifest  itself  eimidtaneously  with  the  others ;  that  each 
may  rest  or  act  singly,  and,  what-  is  of  vast  importance  to  medical 
jurisprudence,  that  each  may  singly  preserve  its  own  proper  state  of 
health  or  derangement. 

With  the  yiew  of  understanding  aright  tlie  divisions  introduced  into 
the  forms  of  insanity^  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  entire  mind,  con- 
sisting of  intellectual,  sentimental,  and  impulsive  powers,  is  primarily 
divided  into  two  great  departments,  intellectual  and  affective  or  moral ; 
the  first  including  all  the  faculties  that  form  ideas,  and  the  second  all 
thoee  fhnt  feel  emotions  and  furnish  impulses. 
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The  intellectual  department  is  divided  into  two ;  the  first  inelnding 
those  faculties  that  perceivCt  that  furnish  facts  and  premises;  the 
second,  into  those  that  reflect  and  reason,  that  make  inferences  and 
arrive  at  conclusions. 

The  affective  or  moral  department  has  a  similar  division ;  the  fifst 
including  those  faeulties  that  impel,  called  the  propensities;  the 
second,  those  that  experience  emotions  called  the  sentiments.  Those 
included  under  the  division  of  propensities  are,  1,  Alimentiveness, 
which  gives  the  instinct  of  hunger  and  thirst ;  2,  Amati^ness,  pro- 
ducing physical  love;  3,  Combativenesa,  inspiring  the  desire  to 
combat;  4,  Destructiveness,  impelling  to  destroy;  5,  Secretiveness, 
giving  birth  to  cunning  and  secrecy  of  movement ;  6,  Acquisitiveaess, 
or  the  propensity  to  acquire ;  7,  Constructiveness,  giving  the  desire  to 
construct;  8,  Imitation,  producing  the  propensity  to  imitate. 

The  principal  of  the  sentiments  are,  Self-esteem,  giving  the  senti- 
ment of  self;  Attachment,  or  Adhesiveness,  inspiring  social  friendly 
feelings;  Approbativeness,  which  experiences  pleasure  on  receiving 
the  approval  of  others-;  Cautiousness,  inspiring  fear ;  Conscientious- 
ness, or  Uie  sentiment  of  right  and  wrong;  Benevolence,  giving  birth 
to  the  feeling  of  general  philanthrophy ;  Veneration,  producing  the 
sentiment  of  reverence;  Hope,  which  lights  up  the  future  with 
buoyant  expectation;  Wonder,  which  delights  in  the  marvellous; 
l¥it,  originating  the  mirthful ;  and  Ideality,  producing  the  sentiment 
of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful. 

The  intellectual  faculties  are  as  numerous  as  are  the  ultimate  results, 
or  simple  definite  elements  afforded  by  external  things  on  a  careful 
and  searching  analysis,  each  faculty  taking  cognisance  of  each  result. 
The  faculty  of  Individuality,  for  example,  takes  cognisance  of  indi- 
vidual existences ;  that  of  Eventuality,  of  events ;  that  of  Causality, 
of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

There  are  certain  modes  of  activity  in  which  some  or  all  the 
faculties  have  a  common  action.    The  intellectual  faculties— 

1.  Perceive* 

2.  Bemember  what  they  hxvt  perceived, 

8.  Conceive  or  imagme  what  they  have  remembered. 

4.  Aeeodate  what  they  hxf^peredvtd  and  remembered. 

The  reflective  powers  possess  judgment;  and  all  the  faculties  in 
common  possess  Conecioueneee^  which  reveals  to  themselves  their 
own  operations. 

Mind,  in  its  healthy  state,  may  well  daim  for  itself  much  attentive 
consideration.  A  human  being  is  a  spectacle  sublime  in  contempla- 
tion. Tenanting  a  globe  every  way  adapted  to  his  wants ;  linked  by 
his  physical  constitution  to  the  animal  tribes,  whom  he  subjects  to  his 
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dominion,  and  compels  to  adminitter  to  his  neceMitias ;  bound  to  his 
home  and  hie  epeciee  by  those  domestic  and  social  ties  that  grow  with 
his  growth,  and  strengthen  with  his  strength;  and  connected  with 
high  orders  of  intelligence,  by  those  moral  and  religious  bonds  in 
which  the  moral  ekments  of  the  world  ace  bound  together,  he  stands 
forth,  in  the  perfection  of  his  primitive  powers,  a  glory,  a  wonder,  and 
a  mxrvtL  His  enquiring  spirit  has  recognised  no  limits  to  investiga* 
tion.  He  has  questioned  nature  in  her  private  work-shop,  and 
attempted  to  wrench  from  her  the  secrets  of  existence  under  its  ten 
thoQsand  mpodified  fonns.  In  the  ydume  of  nature  and  life,  he  has 
deeply  stndied  the  hidden  things  of  death  and  destiny. 

In  its  state  of  aberraticm,  mind  presents  an  object  of  equally  intense 
interest.  Whether  demented  in  idiocy,  or  frensted  in  madness,  it 
investigation  and  legal  protection. 

The  immediate  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  the  mind's  organs— the 
We  infer  thi^- 

1.  Because  it  is  most  reasonable  in  itself.  As  far  as  our  experience 
extends  through  living  natnre,  whatever  is  sabfect  U>  disease  is  also 
subject  to  death.  Indeed,  death  is  the  natural  termination  of  disease. 
And  evon  if  it  were  not,  ^lere  is  nothing  in  the  death  of  the  body  in 
itMlf  calculated  to  cure  a  diseased  mind;  and  hence  no  reason  why  it 
shopld  not  remain  equaUy  deranged  aller,  as  before,  death. 

2.  Because  it  is  then  in  harmony  widi  aU  other  diseased  affections. 

3.  Because  many  of  the  causes  producing  it  act  directly  on,  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  brain.  .  Idiocy  is  often  congenital,  and 
results  from  defective  development  of  the  brain,  or  it  may  arise  from 
structural  derangemenL  Blows  or  injuries  on  the  head  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  insanity. 

4.  Because  of  many  of  the  physical  phenomena  attending  insanity^ 
The  increased  pulse,  (he  funed  tongue,  the  peculiar  cast  of  counte* 
nance,  and  the  pretematuml  heat,  either  of  the  whole  brain  or  the  par- 
ticular organ  affected,  all  indicate  physical  disease. 

5.  Because  of  the  morbid  phenomena  often  discoverable  in  the 
breins  of  those  who  have  been  afflicted  with  insanity.  Necroseoptcal 
investigations  have  ofWn  tesulted  in  the  discovery  of  structural  changes 
m  the  brains  of  the  insane^  This  is  more  particularly  the  ease  when 
the  derangement  has  been  the  cause  of  death. 

While  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease  is  to  be  found  in  the  material 
organ,  yet  the  symptoms  that  indicate  its  existence  are  chiefly  mental; 
and  in  their  exhibitions  partake  of  the  natnre  of  the  faculty  whose 
function  is  disordered.  They  consist  in  the  aberration,  exaltation, 
suppression,  derangement,  or  perverted  action  of  the  primitive  powers ; 
and  are,  therefore,  as  aamekons  as  are  the  faentties,  and  as  various 
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and  diversified  as  they  admit  of  morbid  modea  of  actioa  ia  tlieir 
functions. 

In  judging  of  the  existence  of  insanity  in  any  given  instance,  we 
are  to  compare  the  mind  alleged  to  be  insane,  not  with  other  minds* 
bat  with  itself  in  its  sane  state.  Where  the  cautions  become  daring; 
the  timid,  bold;  the  humane,  cruel;  the  peaceful,  combative;  or 
wherever  any  marked  change  becomes  obvious,  ia  any  of  the  exhibi- 
tions of  mind,  a  strong  inference  is  furnished  of  disease  in  some  one 
or  more  of  the  organs,  and  perversion  of  the  corresponding  faculties. 
Although  this  change  is  a  strong  proof  of  aberration,  yet  it  is  not 
equally  certain  that  such  aberration  is  always  characterised  by  change. 
That  wUl  depend  mueh  upon  its  cause.  Where  external  agents  pro- 
duce the  disease,  such  as  heat,  blows,  ^.,  we  shall  be  likely  to  find 
derangement  accompanied  by  change.  But  a  faculty  may  become 
insane  from  the  intensity  of  its  own  action.  It  may  be  exercised  so 
violently  through  the  medium  of  a  large  organ,  as  finally  to  push 
itself  beyond  a  healthy  state,  and  thus  effect  a  pathological  change  in 
the  organ.  In  this  case  there  may  be  no  very  obvious  change  of 
character,  except  that  the  faculty  or  faculties  affected,  will  throw  off 
all  control,  and,  becoming  irresistible  in  their  action*  exhaust  in  their 
own  morbid  displays  all  the  phrenic  or  men^  energies. 

Wherever  insanity  has  been  defined,  it  has  usually  been  in  refer- 
ence to  its  mental  characteristics.  Such  definitions  fail  to  throw  light 
upon  the  real  nature  of  the  disease.  In  a  medico-legal  point  of  view, 
however,  it  is  important  to  become  acquainted  with  it  as  a  mental 
disease,  with  the  view  of  being  enaUed  to  judge  of  its  disabling  effect 
on  the  mind,  and  how  far  it  should  be  flowed  to  exempt  its  subjects 
from  the  performance  of  their  duties.  It  seems  difficult  to  find  a 
definition  that  wiU  cover  all  its  phenomena.  It  has  been  defined,  in  a 
very  general  manner,  to  be  an  aberration  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
mind  from  their  state  of  health ;  but  this  is  too  general  to  convey  any 
definite  idea.  Dr.  Spurzheim  defines  insanity  to  be  an  aberration  of 
any  sensation  or  intellectual  power  from  the  healthy  state,  without 
being  able  to  distinguish  the  diseased  state ;  and  the  aberration  of  any 
feeling  from  the  state  of  health,  without  being  able  to  distinguish  it, 
or  without  the  infiuenoe  of  the  will  on  the  actions  of  the  feeling.  In 
other  words,,  the  incapacity  of  distinguishing  the  diseased  functions 
of  the  mind,  and  the  irresistibility  of  our  actions,  constitute  insanity. 
This  may  be  true,  universally,  so  far  as  relates  to  irresistibility  of  our 
actions ;  but  there  are  undoubted  instances  where  the  insane  impulse 
to  do  evil  co-existed  with  the  consciousness  of  the  impulse,  and  of  its 
evil  tendency.  Neither  will  it  cover  those  forms  of  mental  alienation  in 
which  there  is  deficiency,  not  derangement,  in  the  action  of  the  faculties. 
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luBvmiyt  as  related  to  medical  jariflpradence,  is  a  disquaUfytng 
disease.  When  once  clearly  estal^hed,  it  incapacitates  from  the 
enforcing  of  rights,  disables  from  the  peiformance  of  duties,  and 
releases  from  the  fulfilment  of  obligations.  Its  divisions  and  forms 
should  be  considered  in  reference  to  its  legal  bearings. 

Its  primary  divisions  are  two.  In  the  one,  the  powers  and  faculties, 
are  so  defective  from  weakness,  or  incoherence,  as  to  incapacitate.  In 
the  other,  the  exalted  or  perverted  action  of  one  or  more  of  them,  con- 
stitutes the  denkngement,  and  renders  the  individual  irresponsible  for 
his  actions.  In  the  first  division  are  Included  idiocy,  imbecility,  and 
dementia.  In  the  other,  the  active  forms  of  mania,  both  intellectual 
and  moral,  general  and  partial. 

Idiocy  is  that  condition  of  mind  in  which  the  reflective,  and  all,  or 
a  part,  of  ^e  affective  faculties,  are  either  entirely  wanting,  or  possess 
a  very  slight  pow^r  of  manifestation.  It  is  in  most  cases  congenital, 
and  therefore  incurable.  So  uniformly  is  this  the  fact,  that  the 
common  law  makes  a  distinction  between  idiots  and  lunatics,  con- 
sideripg  the  first  as  incurabte,  and  the  last  as  likely  again  to  attain  the 
possession  of  reason. 

One  uniform  characteristic  of  idiotism  is  a  faulty  conformation  of 
brain,  the  organs  of  mind  being  either  preternatnrally  small  or  enor- 
mously large.  The  cotivolutions  lure  observed  to  be  less  thick,  less 
deept  and  less  numerous,  parttculady  in  the  anterior  lobes.  The 
brain  is  oilen  found  of  about  the  same  dimensions  with  that  of  a  new. 
bom  infant;  that  is,  about  one  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth,  of  the  cerebral 
mass  of  the  adult  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  faculties.  The  forms 
of  idiotic  brains  are  observed  to  possess  about  as  much  variety  as 
those  of  adults.  Indications  of  idiocy  are  aUo  derivable  from  the 
features,  from  the  unsteady,  glaring,  objectless  eye,  thick  lips,  open 
mouth,  and  limbs  of\en  crooked,  or  otherwise  defectively  formed. 
There  is  considerable  variety  exhibited  in  the  power  of  manifesting 
mind  possessed  by  idiots.  They  have  generally  more  or  less  of  the 
propensities,  particularly  the  lower  ones,  such  as  Amativeness,  Secre- 
tiveness,  Combativeness,  and  Destructtveness ;  sometimes  some  of 
the  sentiments,  such  as  Self-esteem  and  Approbativeness ;  and  occa- 
sionally is  to  be  fotmd,  the  power  of  exercising  some  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  particularly  those  taking  cognisance  of  names,  numbers,  and 
historical  facts.  Almost  all  the  varieties  of  idiocy  are  to  be  found 
among  the  Cretins  of  Switzeriand.  While  some  are  to  be  found 
among  them  whose^  life  is  simply  automatic,  there  are  others  who 
manifest  particular  faculties,  and  exhibit  a  taste  for  music,  draw- 
ing, jtc.    Some  attempt  poetry,  succeeding,  however,  in  nothhig  but 
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the  rhyme ;  othen  may  be  learnt  to  read  and  write,  bat  withoot  any 
adequate  conception  of  their  porpoaee* 

Imbecility  ia  a  state  or  condition  of  mind  above  idiocy*  but  inferior 
to  the  amount  of  power  ordinaiily  poeseaaed.  It  conaiata  in  a  preler* 
natural  deficiency,  either  in  the  iniellectnal  facultiea  or  in  the  aenti- 
menta,  or  in  both,  coupled  frequency  with  the  strong  action  of  one  or 
more  of  the  propenritiea.  Imbeciles  have  some  uae,  although  a 
limited  one,  of  speech ;  disfday  some  indieationa  of  intellect,  feelings, 
and  affections ;  Uie  senses  appear  dull  and  feeble  in  reoeiring  imprea- 
stons.  The  power  of  thought  ^nd  attention  ia  diminished*  They 
exhibit  great  Yarieties  of  character  and  indinalion.  Some  are  change* 
able,  others  fixed.  They  aeem  to  lack  depth  both  of  feeling  and 
reasoning.  They  have  no  apprehension  of  the  remoter,  relatione  and 
higher  purposes  of  things.  They  have  no  settled  plan  or  purpose, 
and  no  final  aim  or  subject. 

Imbeciles,  in  regard  to  their  intellectual  opecationa,  may  very  pro* 
perly  be  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  will  indode  those  who 
are  the  most  defective  m  bringing  their  minds  to  act  upon  the  materials 
furnished;  the  second,  those  who  experience  the  most  difficulty  in 
acquiring  the  materials  on  which  judgments  .are  based.  The  first 
arises  from  a  want  of  reflective  power ;  or,  according  to  Hoff baner, 
from  a  lack  of  tnienaity  in  mental  action ;  the  last,  from  a  similar 
want  oiptreeptive  power,  or  from  lacking  the  intenniy  of  Hoffbaner. 
The  result  in  both  cases  is  unsoundness  of  conclusion :  in  the  first, 
becaase  all  that  should  go  to  form  it  has  not  been  duly  weighed  and 
adequately  considered ;  in  the  last,  because  all  has  not  been  properly 
perceived  or  apprehended. 

There  are  various  degrees  of  imbecility.  The  first  degree  is 
characterised  by  an  inability  to  form  a  judgment  respecting  any  new 
object,  even  when  the  necessary  data  are  furnished,  and  the  question 
is  not  one  possessed  of  intrinsic  difficulty.  The  same  difficulty  is  not 
experienced  in  reference  to  objects  long  known. 

In  the  second  degree,  objects  that  had  been  familiar,  create  more  or 
less  confusion  in  the  mind«  There  seems  to  be  a  want  of  power  pro^ 
perly  to  discriminate  times,  places,  and  accidental  circumstances. 

In  the  tliird  degree,  the  imbecile  is  unfitted  for  all  matters  that 
require  any  thing  more  than  the  mechanical  action  of  the  faculties. 
He  possesses  generally  an  irritable  and  suspicious  temper,  and  -a 
strong  disposition  to  talk  to  himtielf. 

The  fourth  degree  is  characterised  by  a  clouded  state  of  the  intellect, 
and  great  irritability  of  temper. 

The  fifth  degree  borders  directly  on  idiocy.    There  is  a  nullity  of 
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inteOigeDce^  indifiereBce  to  objects,  and  inability  even  to  be  affected 

by  pannon.     Imbecileey  whatever  be  the  daas  to  which  they  properly 

briongv  are  incompetent  to  judge  and  decide  conectly  when  it  becomes 

neceacnry  to  weigh  opposing  motives.    They  cannot  carry  the  action 

d  their  minds  beyond  the  circle  of  objects  with  which  they  are 

habitnaily  sarrounded.    Some  are  incapi^le  of  embracing  more  than 

a  single  idea  at  a  time,  which  they  must  dismiss  before  they  can  pass 

to  lihe  eonsidenlion  of  another.     M«iy  oan  never  arrive  to  the  com- 

prehennon  of  complex  ideas.     They  have  very  improper  motives  of 

property,  of  laws,  society,  government,  and  justice.    The  lower  pro» 

pendties,  having  little  to  restrain  them,  oilen  possess  relatively  greater 

activity  than  other  mental  facnlties.    Hence  many  are  inclined  to 

incendiarism,  to  destrojring  life,  to  stealing,  and  to  indulging  in  loose 

and  vicious  conduct.    Many  more  of  these  than  we  are  aware  of,  fail 

into  the  hands  of  justice,  and  are  punished  they  know  not  why. 

One  rather  remarkable  feature  in  imbecility  should  be  particularly 
takmi  notice  of,  and  that  is,  the  fact  that  its  manifestation  is  more  in 
the  amduti  than  the  conversation.  The  latter,  if  confined,  as  con- 
versation generally  is,  to  familiar  every-day  topics,  may  give  rise  to 
no  anspicion  of  imbeoili^,  because  the  common  perceptive  faculties, 
if  very  moderate  in  strength,  will  be  enabled,,  with  even  a  small 
language,  to  embody  uid  present  conceptions  of  common  objects  in  a 
correct  and  unexceptionable  manner. .  But  when  an  oc^  is  required  to 
be  done,  which  does,  or  should,  represent  the  joint  action  of  all  the 
laculties,  if  a  deficiency  ejdst,  it  cannot  well  avoid  being  made 
Apparent. 

The  exhibition  of  imbecility  is,  in  many  respects,  very  similar  to 
that  of  childhood.  There  is  in  both  the  same  frivolity  of  pursuit ;  the 
same  fondness  ibr,  and  stress  upon,  trifles;  the  same  general  inertness 
of  mindf'^ucity  of  ideas,  shyness,  timidity,  submission  to  control, 
and  acquiescence  under  influence. 

The  conflicting  testimony  of  witnesses,  in  regard  to  the  existence 
or  degree  of  imbecili^^  possessed  in  any  given  case,  arises,  in  most 
instances,  horn  the  varying  opportunities  of  observation,  coupled  with 
the  erroneous  assumption  that  the  mind  is  a  single  general  power, 
possessing  originally  equal  capacities.  One  has  been  favoured  with 
the  exhibition  of  faculties  comparatively  sound,  and  hence  infers  the 
sanity  of  the  individual.  Another  has  been  only  in  a  situation  to 
witness  the  display  of  faculties  that  are  weak  or  perverted,  and  hence 
judges  the  same  person  to  be  an  imbecile.  In  this  manner,  the  most 
opposite  and  conflicting  statements  are  often  obtained  from  difierent« 
honest  and  inteUigeni  witnesses. 
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ARTICLE  VI- 

CAN  THE  FUKCTION8  OF  ORGANIC  MATTER  BK  ASCERTAINED  FROM  ITS 

STRUCTURE? 

Ti  ike  EdUm'  «f  the  AMuriemm  Pkremriogieal  Journal, 

Sin- 
Though,  since  Jeffrey  snrrtndered  up  his  pen,  and  retired  from 
the  field,  under  the  mortification  and  despair  of  a  vanquished  chieftain, 
but  little  of  talent,  argument,  or  any  other  form  of  intellectual  resource, 
has  been  brought  by  anti-phrenologists  against  our  science,  there  has 
been  manifested  by  them  no  lack  of  cunning,  stratagem,  and  delusive 
expedient  And  to  operate  on  the  **  million"  toward  whom  their 
efforts  are  directed,  the  latter  instruments  are  far  the  most  powerful, 
efficient,  and  dangerous.  The  reason  is  plain.  By  the  discerning 
and  intellectual,  trickery  can  be  detected,  exposed,  and  rendered 
harmless ;  but  it  seduces  the  uninformed  into  all  kinds  of  delusion. 

One  of  the  most  common,  plausible,  and  disgraceful  expedients  to 
deceive,  aji  respects  phrenology,  is  made  up  of  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical pretension.  Plausible,  however,  as  it  is,  and  often  effeptuai  in 
its  action  on  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  in  the  view  of  those  who  are 
competently  informed,  it  is  a  fallacy  as  shallow,  and  as  easily  unmasked 
and  overthrown,  as  any  that  can  be  imagined.  It  is  the  pretence 
avowed  by  many  anti-phrenologists  of  being  able  to  disclose  phy- 
siology by  anatomy-— of  being  able,  I  mean,  to  detect  the  function  of 
a  portion  of  organised  matter,  by  its  anatomical  structure.  The 
following  extract  from  Dr.  Sewall's  **  Lectures,*'  will  exemplify  my 
meaning : — 

In  pursuing  the  investigation,"  says  he,  **I  shall  enquire, 
i.  How  far  phrenology  is  sustained  by  the  structure  and  organi- 
aalion  of  the  brain" 

In  this  sentence,  the  purport  of  the  writer  evidently  is,  to  palm  on 
those  who  know  no  better,  the  belief  that  he  can  detect  and  commu- 
nicate to  others  the  functions  or  modes  of  action  of  the  living  brain,  by 
an  examination  of  its  organic  *' structure*'  when  dead.  And  Professor 
McDowell,  of  Cincinnati,  makes  the  same  pretension  in  his  verbal 
attacks  on  phrenology.  He  has  not  yet  ventured  to  commit  his  dis- 
courses on  the  subject  to  the  press,  though  publicly  challenged  to  do 
so.  Other  anti-phrenological  combatants  have  attempted  to  sustain 
themselves  by  the  same  stratagem. 

Is  this  pretension  of  Dr.  Sewall,  Dr.  M'Dowell,  and  others,  true? 
Can  either,  or  all  of  them — can  the  united  intellect  and  exertion  of  all 
the  anatomists  and  physiologists  now  living,  or  that  have  ever  lived, 
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ducover  and  annoance  the  function  of  the  brain,  by  any  examination 
of  its  organic  structure  they  can  possibly  make  ?    No,  they  eannot— 
they  knmjD  that  they  cannot ;  else  is  their  ignorance  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  consummate,  as  far  as  the  point  in  question  is  concerned— 
or  they  are  enthralled  by  a  delusion  that  might  well  be  called  madness. 
Though  this  topic  has  already,  on  sundry  occasioni,  been  noticed 
in  a  maimer  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  qualified  judges,  it  has  not  yet, 
as  far  as  I  am  informed,  been  fully  discussed  as  an  isolated  question. 
It  has  been  considered  only  in  the  light  of  an  appendage  to  some 
odier  more  prominent  subjects     The  consequence  is,  that  it  has  not 
been  brought  out  in  lull  relief,  and  has  therefore  failed  to  make  on  the 
public  mind  the  impression  it  might  have  made,  if  treated  by  itself. 
Instead  of  thorough  conviction,  it  has  probably  produced  nothing 
beyond  supposition.    It  is  under  such  view  of  the  matter  that  I  pur- 
pose making  it  the  subject  of  a  few  remarks  in  this  communication. 

The  function  of  the  brain,  like  the  function  of  every  other  form  of 
Uving  organised  matter,  can  be  ascertained  only  in  one  of  two  ways ; 
by  observation,  or  by  learning  from  its  structure  its  modus  agendu 
For  the  attainment  of  such  knowledge,  no  third  channel  is  open  to  us. 
Nor  does  any  difficulty  exist  in  determining  which  of  these  two 
modes  is  preferable— I  should  rather  say,  tdone  practicable. 

All  enlightened  and  substantial  physiologists  (and  they  constitute 
the  only  competent  judges)  prefer  the  former  mode,  convinced  of  the 
utter  impracticability  of  the  latter,  which  they  therefore  leave  to  the 
adoption  of  the  uninformed,  the  misinformed,  and  the  visionary — to 
such  anti-phrenologists  as  Dr.  Sewall  and  Dr.  McDowell — perfectly 
satisfied  that  by  men  of  that  caste  alone  will  it  ever  be  adopted.  And 
by  those  gentlemen  it  is  adopted,  and  constitutes  one  of  their  main 
arguments  (I  beg  pardon  of  all  enlightened  physiologists  for  applying 
so  solid  and  respectable  a  term  to  so  flimsy  an  expedient) — it  con- 
stitutes, I  say,  one  of  those,  gentlemen's  main  arguments  against 
phrenology.  They  assert  that  they  can  disclose  the  function  of  the 
brain- (in  other  words,  its  modus  agendi)  from  its  **  structure  and 
organisation*"  I^  on  the  contrary,  in  concurrence  with  all  anatomists 
and  physiologists  of  any  distinction,  assert  that  they  cannot.  And 
thus  the  question  between  us  is  at  issue.  Nor  does  the  matter  end 
here. 

I  further  pronounce  Drs.  Sewall  and  M'Dowell  so  ignorant  of  the 
works  of  nature,  that  they  cannot  tell,  from  its  structure  and  organisa- 
tion, the  function  or  modus  agendi  of  the  simplest  form  of  living 
matter.  Let  them  try  their  skill  on  a  seed  or  a  nut,  to  which  they 
are  strangers-^respecting  which  they  have  previously  learned  nothing 
from  observation,  reading,  or  report.    Will  they  be  able  to  tell,  from 
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aa  examination  of  its  organic  strncturey  how  it  will  groWf  and  what 
•ort  of  vegetable  it  will  produce  T  Boundleaa  aa  ia  their  confidence 
in  their  penetration  and  aagacity,  they  will  not  so  far  expose  their 
conceit  and  folly,  as  to  hazard  to  this  question  an  affirmative  answer. 
Or,  from  an  anatomical  or  physiological  examination  of  a  strange 
plant,  can  they  predict  what  kind  of  blossom  and  fruit  it  will  bear! 
No,  they  cannot ;  nor  will  they  pretend  to  such  foresight.  To  make 
a  trial  of  their  skill  on  the  animal  kingdom: 

Can  they  tell  us,  from  its  stmctttre  and  organisation,  why  a  polypos 
feeds  and  acts  in  all  respects  like  a  polypus,  a  star-fish  like  a  star-fish, 
a  crab  like  a  crab,  a  booby  like  a  booby,  or  even  a  goose  Uke  a  goont 
They  will  not  pretend  to  such  profundity  of  insight.  To  come  up  to 
the  system  of  man,  with  which  they  ought  to  be  better  acquainted: 

Can  they  predict,  from  its  organic  structure,  why  one  human  nerve 
subserves  sensation,  and  another,  motion?  or  why  one  sensitive  nerve 
is  tributary  alone  to  vision,  another  to  hearing,  a  third  to  taste,  a  fourth 
to  smell,  and  a  fifth  to  touch  ?  To  no  knowledge  of  the  kind  will  they 
pretend.  Can  they  tell,  finom  their  organic  structure,  why  a  muscle 
only  contracts  and  relaxes,  a  gluid  secretes,  or  the  lungs  arterialise 
and  vitalise  the  blood  ?  why,  from  the  same  kind  of  blood,  one  gland 
secretes  saliva,  another,  urine,  a  third,  pancreatic  juice?  why  the 
liver  alone  secretes  bile  from  venous  blood?  and  why  the  stomach 
alone  can  convert  food  into  chyme  ?  Nothing  of  all  this  can  they 
do ;  nor  do  they  pretend  to  it.  Yet  do  they  afiect  to  discover,  from 
its  '*  structure  and  organisation,"  whether  the  brain,  the  roost  delicate 
and  complicated  portion  of  the  system,  can  subserve  the  purposes 
of  phrenology.  Whether  one  compartment  of  it  be  the  seat  of 
animality,  a  second,  of  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  and  a 
third,  of  the  operation  and  display  of  the  intellect.  Ai\er  a  grave 
and  affectedly  wise  examination  of  its  structure,  they  i»t>claim  one 
portion  of  brain  unfit  to  be  the  organ  of  Benevolence,  another,  of 
Veneration,  a  third,  of  Conscientiousness,  a  fourth,  of  Firmness, 
a  fifth,  of  Hope,  a  sixth  and  a  seventh,  of  Wonder  and  Ideality ;  and 
in  the  same  spirit  do  they  deny  the  functions  of  all  the  other  organs, 
merely  because  their  structure  does  not  please  them.  Thus  do  they 
presumptuously  attempt  to  decide  on  that  which  is  known  to  the 
Deity  alone.  For  as  he  alone  is  the  Creator  of  living  organised 
matter,  to  him  alone  are  the  forms  of  action,  from  an  acquaintance 
with  their  structure,  of  the  different  kinds  of  organisation  known. 

Drs.  Sewall  and  M'Dowell  are  understood  to  admit  the  brain,  as  an 
integral  mass,  to  be  the  organ  of  the  mind— the  whole  brain  of  the 
whole  mind — ^but  deny  its  differefU  partioM  to  be  the  special  orgtms 
of  die  different facuUite  of  the  mind. 
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For  this  admission,  as  intelligent  men,  they  must  have  a  reason-* 
certainly  they  ought  to  have  one.     What  is  that  reason,  and  whence 
18  it  deriTod  T    Have  they  discovered  the  entire  brain  to  be  the  organ 
of  the  entire  mind,  from  an  examination  of  its  structure  ?  or  are  they 
indebted  for  the  discovery  to  observation  alone  T    To  the  latter  souree 
unquestionably  do  they  owe  their  information.    In  truth,  to  ihe/ormer 
tfaey  baTe  never  applied,  nor  even  dreamt  of  seriously  applying  for  the 
discovery  alluded  to.    Stronger  still.    They  are  utterly  unprepared 
for  an  investigation  so  delicate  and  intrinsic,  and  involving  such  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology.    Of  such  want  of 
.  preparedness,  moreover,  they  are  themselves  conscious.    They  know, 
and  if  interrogated  by  an  individual  sufficiently  enlightened  in  medical 
science,  will  not  deny,  that  they  are  destitute  of  every  element  of  fit- 
ness for  an  enquiry  demanding  such  an  amount  of  science— an  amount 
to  which  neither  Bichat,  Cuvier,  nor  any  odier  human  being,  ever 
made  pretence— concetfeJ  and  boastfkil  anti-phrenologists  excepted. 
And  to  whom  do  they  make  their  boast?    To  the  high-gifted  and 
enlightened  of  the  land,  who  are  competently  informed  in  anatomy 
and  physiology  ?    Far  from  it.    With  that  class  of  individuals  they 
have  neither  intercourse  nor  companionship.    Their  boast  is  intended 
only  for  those  individual  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  subject 
boasted  of,  and  whose  ignorance  of  it  they  are  uixious  to  perpetuate. 
For  their  object  is,  not  to  spread  abroad  the  light,  and  freedom,  and 
vigour  of  knowledge,  but  the  darkness,  debility,  and  thraldom  of  the 
uncultivated  and  deluded  mind — uncultivated,  I  mean,  as  relates  to 
the  true  principles  of  mental  philosophy.    Into  their  reasons  for  the 
pursuit  of  a  course  so  exceptionable,  I  shall  not  enquire.    For  that 
they  must  account  before  a  higher  and  more  unerring  tribunal  tlian 
any  to  which  I  can  to  summon  them. 

In  conclusion :  for  Drs.  Sewall  and  McDowell,  or  any  other  vain 
and  boastful  antt-phrenologist,  to  assert  that  they  can  tell,  by  an 
examination  of  the  structure  of  the  brain,  whether  it  is  fitted  for  the 
purposes  of  phrenology,  is  an  arrogant  and  presumptuous  assumption 
of  knowledge,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  no  mortal  is 
privileged  to  claim.  It  is  a  daring  invasion  of  the  province  of  the 
Most  High,  who  alone,  as  already  stated,  is  the  author  of  living 
organised  matter,  and  who  alone  knows,  from  its  structure,  the  pecu- 
liar suitability  of  given  forms  of  it  for  the  performance  of  given  kinds 
of  action.  Unite  the  entire  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  all  the  anti- 
phrenologists  on  earth,  and  they  will  not,  in  the  lump,  be  able  to 
decide,  on  the  ground  of  mere  organic  structure^  whether  muscle, 
gland,  membrane,  or  brain,  is  best  fitted  to  serve  as  the  organ  of  the 
mind— or  whether  either  of  them  is  suited  to  so  important  a  purpose^ 
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Tlie  design  and  modes  of  action  of  all  living  organised  matter,  we 
learn,  I  repeat,  from  observation  alone.  Through  that  channel  only 
we  learn  that  the  eye  and  its  appendages  are  intended  and  organised 
for  the  purpose  of  vision,  the  ear  for  hearing,  the  tongue  and  nostrils 
for  tasting  and  smelling,  the  stomach  for  digesting  food,  the  lungs  for 
arterialising  the  blood,  and  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  for  the  circula- 
tion of  that  fluid  throughout  the  body.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  true, 
that,  without  observation,  the  vital  economy  of  our  own  systems 
would  be  as  utterly  unknown  to  usy  as  is  that  of  the  beings  who 
inhabit  the  sun,  or  any  other  orb  within  the  scope  of  the  universe. 

If  the  sentiments  contained  in. this  article  are  true — and  the  entire 
clan  of  anti-phrenologists  is  challenged  to  refute  or  even  to  question 
them-— how  indignant  and  blighting  is  tlie  sentiment  of  reprobation 
that  should  be  directed  against  those  writers  and  declaimeis,  who 
falsely  profess  to  disclose  the  functions  of  the  brain,  by  an  examina- 
tion and  analysis  of  its  organic  structure !  Amidst  all  the  charlatanical 
pretensions  and  quackery  of  the  age,  no  form  of  imposture  is  more 
flagrant  than  this,  or  should  more  certainly  cover  its  professors  with 

irretrievable  disgrace ! 

Respectfully  yours, 

Charles  Caldwell. 
Louiiville,  Ky.,  Aagast  10th,  1839. 
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Mr.  Webster  in  London, — Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Mirror,  from  a  London  correspondent. — "Were  you  to  ask 
me  who  was  the  greatest  lion  now  in  London,  I  should  say,  onhesi* 
tatingly,  Daniel  Webster.  He  is  felted  and  dined  without  iatermission. 
Artists  are  besetting  him  to  sit  for  his  picture,  and  phrenologists  are 
ci^oxcding  to  gel  a  sight  ofhiJt  wonrlerful  cerebral  developments.  Web- 
ster is  one  of  those  men  who  carry  the  stamp  of  greatness  unequivocally 
upon  their  brows.    No  one  can  see  him  and  doubt  his  intellectual  pre^ 
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Letter  to  Dr.  Sewall  on  the  Merits  of  Phrenologj/.—The  following 
amusing  and  singular  letter,  which  purports  to  come  from  ihe  Emperor 
of  China,  appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post^  September  6th.  It 
requires  no  comments  on  our  part  to  explain  its  design  and  application. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  have  seen  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Sewall's 
Lectures,  and  the  commendatory  letters  attached  to  it,  or  have  read  the 
review  of  the  same  in  the  preceding  number  of  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
cannot  misunderstand  the  meaning;  of  this  letter.  We  copy  it  entire, 
with  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  which  accompanied  it  in  the  Post. 

"  Since  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  SewalPs  work,  *  Errors  of  Phrenology 
Exposed,'  was  published,  the  following  letter  has  been  received,  ft  came 
too  Jate  to  be  printed  along  with  the  letters  of  Mr.  John  Ciuincy  Adams, 
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Dr.  Rael  Keith,  and  other  disti'nguisbed  men,  prefixed  to  Che  volume 
itself.  The  Evening  Post  is,  therefore,  requested  to  give  it  a  place  in  its 
colomns.  It  ie  proper  to  observe  that,  in  the  Chinese  languag:e,  the  word 
'Barbarian,'  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  letter,  has  a  signification 
very  much  resembling  the  word  'foreigner*  in  English.  All  who  are 
not  subjects  of  the  Celestial  Empire  are  *  Barbarians.'  in  the  court  lan- 
guage of  China;  and  the  term  is  not  intended  to  be  offensively  applied. 

"We,  Whano-Ho-Chino,  Brother  to  the  Sun  and  Moon,  Cousin  of  the 
Stars,  Grandfather  to  the  Comets  and  Meteors,  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,  and  only  Fountain  of  Universal  Truth,  to  the  learned 
Barbarian  Thomas  Sewall,  M.  D.,  Professorof  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
in  the  city  of  >yashington,  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  greeting: 

*'  Thou  hast  done  well,  oh  learned  Barbarian,  to  lay  at  our  feet  thy 
production  entitled  'An  Examination  of  Phrenology,  in  two  Lectures;' 
for  we  are  the  fountain  of  all  science.  Thou  askest  our  judgment  on 
thy  grand  proposition,  *  the  brain  is  a  unit.'  We  condescend  to  inform 
thee  that  we  have  never  enquired  into  the  dark  mysteries  of  the  human 
skull,  but  in  virtue  of  our  high  relationship  to  fte  Sun  and  Moon,  it 
belongs  to  us  to  know  all  things  without  study ;  and  also,  in  matters 
recondite  and  strailge,  to  judo^e  infallible  judgment  even  without  know- 
ledge. Learn,  then,  that  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  men  distinguished  for 
their  stupendous  wisdom  have  no  brains  at  all.  It  is  only  in  the  de.solate 
oniskirtsof  the  universe,  in  regions  far  removed  from  the  dazzling  glories 
of  the  Celestial  Kingdom,  that  brains  are  known  to  exist;  and  there  they 
darken  the  sublime  and  immaterial  spirit.  We,  and  our  treasurers  and 
sub-treasurers ;  our  postmasters  and  collectors ;  our  mandarins  and  judges, 
district  and  supreme,  men  of  surpassing  wisdom ;  our  wives  and  concu- 
bines, and  (he  ten  thousand  millions  of  subjects  who  live  on  the  breath 
of  our  Celestial  nostrils,  are  all  brainless.  Hence  the  greatness  and 
glory  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  Know,  then,  that  the  great  son  of  science, 
Confucius,  before  whom  all  barbarian  sages  are  ifporant  as  unborn  babes, 
hath  wiiiten  'a  hen's  head  to  a  wise  man.  a  big  head  to  a  fool;  small 
heads  shall  be  exalted,  because  they  are  iie;ht;  large  heads  shall  be 
abased,  because  they  are  heavy  and  full  of  brains.'  In  the  Empire  which 
encircles  the  Universe,  and  is  endless  as  time,  we  cut  off  all  beads  that 
are  large,  because  they  are  troublesome.    Hence  our  everlasting  peace. 

"  But  oh,  most  learned  Barbarian,  we  chide  the  presumption  of  thy 
friends.  Know  that  it  belongs  to  us  alone,  in  virtue  of  our  high  preroga- 
tive, to  judge  infallible  judgment  without  knowledge.  To  Barbarians 
this  is  not  vouchsafed,  yet  a  certain  Barbarian,  who,  in  thy  pages,  indi- 
cates his  existence  by  the  hieroglyphic  marks,  *  J.  OL*  Adams,'  speaketb 
as  one  possessing  wisdom,  concerning  the  uses  of  the  brain ;  nevertheless 
this  barbarian  saith,  ^I  have  never  been  able  to  prevail  on  myself  to  think 
of  it,  as  a  serious  speculation.'  We,  the  great  Wang-Ho-Ching.  rebuke 
the  barbarian  Adams.  It  belongs  to  us  alone  to  judge  infallible  judg- 
ment without  knowledge. 

*^We  rebuke,  also,  the  Barbarian  whose  marks  are  '  John  M^Lean^' 
who  useth  these  words:  '  I  am,  in  a  great  measure,  unacquainted  witu 
the  anatomy  of  the  parts  involved  in  the  question;  but  I  have  always 
supposed  that  there  was  a  tenancy  in  common  in  the  brain.'  Make 
known  to  this  Barbarian  that  he  insults  our  Celestial  Majesity  by  his 
presumption,  and  surely  in  his  brain  wisdom  has  no  tenancy.  It 
belongeih  to  the  brother  of  the  sun  and  moon  alone,  to  judge  righteous 
judgment  without  knowledge.  Thou  stylest  this  Barbarian,  *  Judge  of 
the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  Stales.'    Truly  hath  the  heaven-eyed 
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Confucias  written,  *  Darkness  eovelopeth  the  Barbarian.'  How  other- 
wise could  a  Barbarian  Judge  pretend  to  judge  without  knowledge.' 

'*We  rebuke,  also,  those  wno  are  known  amonff  Barbarians  hj  the 
hierof^lyphic  marks.  'John  Sargeant,'  <H.  L.  Pinckney,'  '8.  Chapin,' 

*  Justin  fid  wards,'  'Moaes  Stewart,'  and  'Ruel  Keith.'  Touching  the 
brain,  they  have  all  usurped  the  Celestial  prerontiye^  which  belongs  to 
ua  alone— they  have  pretended  to  judge  infallible  judgment  wi&out 
knowled^  Verily,  Barbarian  brains  obscure  wisdom  and  engender 
presumption. 

'<  We  commend  the^  Barbarian  whose  marks  are  *  Daniel  Webster.' 
He  judgelh  catUiaua  judgment,  as  behoveth  all  Barbarians.    He  saith, 

*  Of  the  value  of  the  physical  and  anatomical  facts  which  you  state,  I 
am  no  competent  judge;  but  t/your  premises  be  well  founded,  the  argu- 
ment is  conclusive.'  Our  great  interpreter  of  the  Barbarian  tongues, 
Hungi-Fuski-Chang,  read  to  us  lately,  forth  of  a  Barbarian  book,  these 
words — '  A  second  Daniel  come  to  judgment.'  We  condescend  to  greet 
this  <  second  Daniel.'  His  wisdom  is  worthy  of  a  mandarin  of  the 
Celestial  Empire.  4f  the  brain  be  good  for  nothing,  then  good  for 
nothing  is  the  brain.! !'  Has  not  this  Barbarian  read  the  pages  of  the 
sublime  Confucius?  Only  from  the  deep  fountains  of  his  inspired 
volumes  could  such  discreet  wisdom  penetrate  the  mind  of  a  Barbarian, 
obscured  by  a  brain. 

**  We  instruct  our  interpreter,  Hungi-Foski-Chanff,  to  render  this  our 
epistle  into  thy  Barbarian  speech,  lest  our  Celestial  wisdom,  radiating 
with  too  intense  a  brightness,  should  extinguish  thy  feeble  and  Barbarian 
mind,  clouded  by  that  'unit'  styled  bv  thee  a  brain. 

'*  Given  at  our  Palace  of  the  Moon,  in  the  year  of  the  Celestial 
Empire,  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty-fourth  thousand ;  and  of  our  reign, 
the  399th  year. 

« (Signed,)  WHANG-HO-CHING. 

Seal  of  the 

FIGURE.  "^ 

A  large  man.  with  a  small  head, 
sitting  on  a  wnite  cloud,  the  sun 
beneath  his  right  arm,  the  moon 

.  beneath  his  left,  a  tiara  of  comets 

\  around  his  head«  and  a  firmament 
of  stars  beneato  his  feeL  His 
countenance  is  radiant  with  self- 
complacency,    good -nature,    and 

.foolishness.' 

Celestial  Empire. 

*' A  correct  translation.  (Sigpaed) 

"  HUNGIFUSKI-CH  ANG, 
**  Interpreter  of  the  Barbarian  tongnefl.^ 

Mr.  George  Combe,  we  learn,  was  to  commence  a  course  of  lectures 
on  phrenology  in  Hartford,  Ct.,  September  27tn. 

We  understand  that  Rev.  J.  A.  Warne  is  to  commence  an  extended 
course  of  lectures  on  phrenology  in  this  city,  October  4ih. 

Mr.  S.  Colman,  of  New  York,  is  about  issuing  from  the  press,  Mr. 
Combe's  lectures,  as  reported  by  Mr.  A.  Boardman. 

Our  next  number  will  contain  articles  from  Professor  Caldwell,  A. 
Dean,  Esq.,  President  Shannon,  and  others.  Several  miscellaneous 
notices  are  necessarily  deferred. 


y  (Signed)   FUM,  Chancellor. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

VHRSNOIOOY  VINDIOATKD  A0AINST  THE  0HA1I|3S8  OF  MATSRIALISH  AND 

FATALISM. 

•T  CPAUJBS  CAUHVKU,  «•  P. 
PART    I. 

TiiE  charges  of  materialism  and  fatalism,  though,  when  strictly  scru- 
tinised and  fully  understood,  among  the  most  groundless  and  frivolous 
in  their  nature  that  have  been  preferred  against  phrenology,  are,  not- 
withstanding, the  most  pernicious  in  their  effects,  and  have  constituted 
the  most  stubborn  and  obstructive  barriers  to  the  dissemination  of  its 
truths.  The  reason  is  plain.  They  are  addressed  to  the  feelings 
which  are  blind  and  credulous,  instead  of  the  intellect  which,  being 
the  mental  eye,  can  see  and  examine,  doubt  and  determine.  Hence 
they  have  excited  the  fears,  and  awakened  and  alarmed  the  prejudices 
of  the  community,  and  called  into  the  conflict  an  honest  conscience 
(the  conscience  of  the  public),  without  the  lights  by  which  it  should 
be  guided. 

Nor,  to  the  minds  of  a  vast  majority  of  those  whose  ears  they  reach, 
are  the  ^charges  referred  to  destitute  of  plausibility.  Far  from  it.  To 
detect  their  fallacy,  and  trace  through  its  ramifications  their  mischievous 
tendency,  without  aid,  requires  much  more  of  attention  and  accuracy 
of  research,  than  the  great  body  of  the  people  will  bestow  on  them  ; 
and  also,  perhaps,  more  of  sagacity  and  knowledge  than  they  actually 
possess. 

On  the  community  at  large,  this  rooted  and  pervading  dread  of  the 
evils  of  phrenology  operates  injuriously  in  a  two-fold  way.  By  their 
groundless  fears  of  its  demoralising  tendency,  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  are  induced  to  keep  aloof  from  the  science  themselves,  and 
to  use  their  influence  to  make  others  do  the  same.  Tt  need  hardly  be 
observed,  that  persons  of  this  description,  being  altogether  ignorant 
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of  it,  cannot  rationally  entertain  in  relation  to  it  either  opinion  or 
belief.  Those  states  of  mind,  to  be  worthy  of  the  names  bestowed 
on  them,  must  be  the  product  of  evidence.  And,  from  the  individuals 
alluded  to,  evidence  is  excluded  by  the  ignorance  which  their  fean 
and  prejudices  throw  around  them.  Notwitlistanding  this  ignorance, 
however,  its  concomitant  want  of  evidence,  and  all  other  disqualifica- 
tions which  follow  in  its  train,  those  individuab  do  entertain  and 
exercise  what  is  to  them  tantamount  to  confirmed  opinion  and  belief; 
because  it  effectually  prevents  them  from  enquiring,  and  thus  shuts 
and  bars  against  them  the  door  of  knowledge.  Hence  their  ignorance 
of  phrenology,  reducing  their  minds,  as  respects  that  science,  into  a 
state  of  inaction,  perpetuates  itself.  Artful  anti-phrenologists,  more- 
over, constantly  resort  to  it,  in  their  declamations  and  intrigues,  with 
a  view  to  cover  the  science  with  odium. 

On  another  portion  of  the  community,  the  fears  and  shadowy 
suspicions  which  they  harbour  (in  open  defiance  of  the  lights  which 
should  dissipate  them)  in  relation  to  the  pernicious  tendency,  of  the 
science,  produce  an  effect  still  more  to  be  lamented.  They  seduce 
tliem  to  surrender  up  their  judgment  and  positive  conviction,  to  be 
made  the  sport  of  their  vague  apprehension  of  evil. 

The  persons  here  referred  to,  acquire  an  acquaintance  with  phreno 
logy  sufficient  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  its  leading  facts  and  prin 
ciples,  to  none  of  which  can  they  offer  an  objection.  Nor  do  they 
even  pretend  to  object.  They  are  really,  and  in  spite  of  themselves, 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  science ;  but  they  shrink,  notwithstand* 
ing,  from  what  they  still  regard  as  its  demoralising  consequences. 
They  do  not,  theiefore,  adopt  it  as.  a  creed,  avail  themselves  of  its 
benefits,  or  recommend  it  to  others.  On  the  contrary,  their  measures 
are  the  reverse,  signally  unreasonable,  and  culpably  inconsistent  with 
moral  courage.  They  allow  themselves,  by  the  phantoms  of  their 
timidity,  to  be  so  far  warped  and  perverted  in  sentiment,  and  so 
deluded  in  judgment,  as  to  believe  that  trvih^  the  favourite  creation 
and  highest  attribute  of  the  God  of  truth,  ban  be  productive  of  evil ! 
Though  I  shall  not  pronounce  this  irreverent  view  of  things  altogether 
blasphemous,  that  it  is  deeply  blameworthy  will  hardly  be  denied. 
Those  who  harbour  it  through  the  blindness  of  fear,  seem  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  that  oil  truth  is  eaaeniially  useful^  if  correctly  understood, 
and  skilfully  applied.  They  forget,  moreover,  that  doubt  on  this 
subject  is  virttud  infidelity.  Yet  if  reason  and  common  sense  do  not 
unite  in  pronouncing  it  so,  I  am  mistaken  in  their  decision.  In  what 
respect,  I  ask,  is  it  more  erroneous  and  culpable,  to  doubt  the  useful- 
ness or  dread  the  mischief  of  truth,  when  revealed  in  the  Word  of  the 
Creator,  than  when  revealed  with  equal  clearness  in  his  Works  7    Let 
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Others  answer  the  question.  My  skill  in  casuistry  is  unequal  to  the 
task.  That  in  either  case  the  act  is  fraught  with  irreverence  toward 
the  Deity,  from  involving  a  doubt  of  his  wisdom  or  goodness,  or  both^ 
and  is  therefore  wanting  in  religion,  cannot  be  questioned.  Yet,  by 
many  anti-phrenologists,  who  aie  sufficiently  ostentatious  in  their 
profession  of  religion,  it  is  hourly  perpetrated. 

Of  these  cases,  neither  is  more  strongly  portrayed  than  truth  and 
the  interest  of  science  and  morals  abundantly  warrant.  In  form  and 
colouring,  tliey  are  depicted  as  I  have  witnessed  them.  Perhaps  nine 
tenths,  or  more,  of  all  the  anti-phrenologists  I  have  conversed  with  on 
the  subject,  have  belonged  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  classes. 
They  either  had  not  ventured  to  approach  the  science  as  enquirers, 
and  were  therefore  utterly  ignorant  of  it,  or,  having  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  it,  and  been  convinced  of  its  truth,  they  still  rejected  it 
in  fact,  on  account  of  what  they  dreaded  as  its  hostility  to  the  interests 
of  morality  and  religion.  In  illustration  of  this,  and  in  confirmation 
of  the  principle  on  which  it  rests,  no  single  incident,  perhaps,  can  be 
more  pointed  and  powerful  than  the  following  one,  in  which  I  had 
myself  an  immediate  concern. 

A  gentleman  of  great  distinction  and  'worth,  and  one  of  the  most 
amiable  men  I  have  ever  known,  after  having  held  much  conversation, 
and  attended  a  brief  course  of  lectures  on  phrenology,  became  a  pro- 
selyte to  its  truth.  At  the  time  of  this  event,  he  was  distant  from 
home,  and  had  nothing  to  consult  but  his  own  splendid  and  masterly 
intellect.  Not  so,  however,  on  his  return  to  his  family.  To  his 
wife,  a  woman  of  earnest  piety,  and  great  accomplishments  of  mind 
and  person,  he  was  peculiarly  attached.  To  her  he  communicated 
his  views  of  phrenology,  and  attempted  to  convince  her  of  its  troth 
and  usefulness.  But  the  effort  was  worse  than  fruitless.  It  alarmed 
her  fears.  She  fancied  that  she  detected  in  the  science  the  fatal 
elements  of  impiety  and  irreligion.  The  fears  of  the  wife  were 
reflected  back  on  the  husband.  So  deep  and  tender  was  his  affection, 
and  so  manly  his  magnanimity,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  a  source 
of  pain  to  a  being  so  dear  to  him.  The  consequence  was,  that 
phrenology  lost,  through  this  groundless  apprehension,  a  powerful 
advocate.  From  that  period,  the  gentleman  could  never  be  induced 
again  even  to  converse  on  the  science.  Yet  his  regard  for  truth  with- 
held him  from  ever  assailing  its  evidences. 

Another  less  numerous,  but  more  passionate  and  intolerant  body  of 
nnbeltevers,  have  not  confined  their  assaults  to  the  supposed  injurious 
effects  of  phrenology.  Their  warfare  has  been  materially  different, 
in  both  its  form  and  its  object,  more  vindictive  in  its  spirit  and  bearing, 
and  pushed  to  a  much  more  exceptionable  extent.    It  has  been  rode, 
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personal,  aad  repulsmly  malignant.     Not  content  with  a  cronde 
against  doctrines,  this  band  of  belligerents  have  fiercely  attacked,  also, 
reputation  and  standing,  with  a  view  to  compass  their  object,  by 
covering  with  odium  the  advocates  of  the  doctrines  which  they  deem 
objectionable.      Hence,  while  emptying  against  them  their  deeply 
drugged   vials   of  condemnation,   invective,   and  abuse,   they   have 
denounced   phrenologists   as   materialists  and  fatalists,  heretics  and 
de moral isers,  and  therefore  enemies  of  the  human  race.     Of  this  class 
of  viliiiers,  I  regret  to  say,  that  no  inconsiderable  proportion  has 
consisted  of  members  of  some  religious  denomination— clergymen  or 
laymen,  or  both  united,  characterised  by  much  more  of  zeal  than 
judgment,  and  much  better  versed  in  militant  creeds  and  sectarian 
wrangles,  than  in  either  the  history  or  the  science  of  nature.     Cased 
in  prejudice,  warped  in  feeling,  and  restricted  in  intellect,  by  their 
tortuous  artifices,  and  narrowing  and  perverting  courses  of  enquiry 
and  thought,  such  litigants  are  peculiarly  disqualified  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment  qn   physical   questions.      Their   long-settled  and  engrossing 
dogmas,  moreover,  entangled  with  rigid  professional  habits,  and  a 
caste  of  belief  exclusive  and  limited,  too  often  unfits  them  for  liberal 
research  of  any  description.     Such  men,  I  say,  have  figured  as  the 
most  rancorous  foes,  and  the  most  vehement  anathematisers  of  phreno- 
logy and  its  advocates.     True,  a  few  of  them,  less  ferocious,  or  more 
artful  than  the  rest,  while  fulminating  in  wrath  against  the  science, 
have  assumed  at  times  a  milder,  and,  as  they  no  doubt  would  have  it 
thought,  a  more  merciful  and  charitable  tone  toward  what  they  mis- 
called its  deluded  votaries.     They  have  admitted  that  phrenologists 
may  be  honest  in  their  intentions — perhaps  are  so ;  but  that,  in  their 
opinions,  they  must  be  and  are  deplorably  mistaken.     In  a  special 
manner,  that,  from  some  cause,  they  are  so  blinded  as  to  cause  and 
efi^ect,  or  perverted  in  their  mental  vision,  as  to  be  disqualified  to 
judge  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  doctrines  they  advocate. 
That  though  phrenology,  in  its  conFequences,  tends  palpably  and 
directly  to  mischief,  its  cultivators,  who  have  bestowed  years  on  the 
study  of  it,  are  too  dim-sighted  to  be  sensible  of  that  mischief.     In  a 
word,  that  however  commendable  phrenologisU  may  be  in  their  pur- 
poses, their  pursuits  are  condemnable,  and  they  themselves  intel- 
lectually dull  and  imperceptive,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  the  authors 
and  guides  of  their  own  course  of  action,  and  the  arbiters  of  their  own 
destiny.     I  shall  only  add  that,  apart  from  all  other  considerations, 
charges  such  as  these  are  in  no  small  degree  injurious,  from  their 
unfortunate  eflect  on  the  human  temper,  and  on  social  intercourse. 
They  estrange  men  from  each  other,  and  chill  their  mutual  affections 
and  charities,  if  they  do  not  produce  between  them  actual  hostility 
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To  impute  to  a  body  of  men,  whether  truly  or  falsely,  dishonesty  or 
ibUy,  never  fails  to  offend  tliein,  if  it  does  not  excite  in  them  open 
enmity  toward  their  indiscreet  and  indelicate  accusers.  But  that 
rharges  to  this  effect  have  been,  for  the  last  forty  years,  broadly  and 
uninterruptedly  preferred,  by  fanatics  and  their  adherents,  against  the 
votaries  of  phrenology,  has  been  already  intimated,  and  cannot  be 
denied*  And  the  grossness  and  repulsive  nature  of  the  practice,  not 
to  say  its  indignity  and  viciousness,  are  among  the  evils,  and  disgrace 
of  the  day.  Hence  the  unkind ness  of  feeling,  not  to  call  if  resent* 
inent,  that  has  prevailed  between  phrenologists  and  their  opponents ; 
^^d  the  spirit  of  harshness  and  rancour,  with  which  their  controversy 
has  been  condueted.  Their  conflict  has  been  that  of  incensed  gladia* 
tors,  mutually  bent  on  overthrow  or  destoictiou,  rather  than  of  calm 
and  deliberate  enquirers,  conscientiously  labouring  for  tlie  establish- 
ment of  truth. 

Such  are  some  of  the  products- of  the  belief,  that  phrenology  favours 
materialism  and  fatalism ;  and  the  evil  and  discredit  of  them  are  suffi- 
ciently striking.  That  their  extinguishment  would  be  eminently  bene- 
ficial to  the  cause,  and  subservient  to  the  usefulness  of  the  science, 
cannot  be  doubted.  It  would  render  the  study  of  it  much  more 
general  and  eflective,  and  the  results  of  thai  study  in  an  equal  degree 
more  abundant  and  available  for  the  welfare  of  the  community.  For 
these  reasons,  and  with  such  resources  as  I  can  bring  to  the  task,  it  is 
ray  intention,  in  this  essay,  to  contribute  my  part  toward  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  science  from  the  specified  evils  which  have  been  laid  to  its 
charge.     And  first  from  that  of 

XATKRIALISM. 

This,  as  heretofore  stated,  when  subjected  to  analysis  and  strictly 
examined,  is  one  of  the  most  frivolous  and  indefinite,  mystified  and 
uninieUigible  charges,  that  can  well  be  imagined.  Hence  it  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  to  be  practically  treated,  and  satisfactorily  settled. 
Its  levity,  and  near  approach  to  nothingness,  render  it  all  but  untan- 
gible.  An  attempt  to  grapple  with  it  bears  too  close  a  resemblance  to 
grasping  at  air,  or  striking  at  a  shadow.  The  enquirer  wastes  his 
strength  in  a  fruitless  struggle  to  find  in  his  subject  something  on 
which  to  fasten  his  mind,  and  bring  his  exertions  to  bear  on  a  reality. 
All  before  him  is  a  flitting  phantasmagoria,  which  appears  but  to 
vanish,  and  give  place  to  another  as  shadowy  as  itself.  Nor  is  the 
most  intractable  difficulty  yet  specified.     Far  from  it. 

While  the  enquirer  is  threading  his  way  through  the  entanglements 
of  materialism,  he  is  mstinctively  led,  by  a  law  of  his  mind,  to  seek 
knowledge  through  contrast,  and  thus  makes  an  attempt  on  the  subjeci 
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of  immaterialism.  And,  as  far  as  human  powers  are  concerned,  that 
is  literally  an  attempt  on  nothingness.  No  m6r6  are  our  faculties 
calculated,  or  intended  by  Him  who  bestowed  them  on  us,  to  investi- 
gate that  subject  (if  subject  it  may  be  called)  than  is  our  eye  to  see 
the  inhabitants  of  Saturn,  or  our  voice  to  converse  with  them.  Con- 
summately mad  as  was  the  mad  Knight^s  assault  on  the  windmill,  it 
was  sober  sense,  compared  to  the  formal  attempt  of  a  philosopher  to 
run  a  tilt  with  immaterialism.  When  will  man,  in  his  transcendental 
visions,  and  fanatical  reveries,  escape  from  insanity !  Immaterialism 
a  theme  to  be  discussed  and  illustrated  by  such  faculties  as  we  possess, 
or  to  serve  in  any  way  as  a  source  of  knowledge  to  us!  It  is  as 
utterly  untangible  to  us,  as  the  wildest  chimera  of  a  crazed  imagination. 
To  our  efforts  to  sound  or  fathom  it,  it  is  an  ocean  not  merely  without 
shore  or  bottom,  but  without  substance  or  its  shadow — a  thing  of 
inconceivable  emptiness — ^the  very  void  of  a  void  !  As  soon  shall  we 
measure  immensity  itself,  and  make  in  person  the  circuit  of  creation, 
as  form  respecting  immaterial  things  a  single  idea. 

In  truth,  it  is  discreditable  to  the  science  of  an  advanced  period  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  which  is  boastfully  pronounced  the  age  of 
reason,  common  sense,  and  practical  knowledge,  and  when  theory  is 
professed  to  be  discarded  for  fact— it  is  discreditable  that  at  such  a 
time,  and  under  such  circumstances,  the  subjects  of  materialism  and 
immaterialism  should  be  brought  into  question,  and  spoken  of  as 
themes  of  interest  and  importance — worse  still,  as  matters  essential  to 
morality  and  religion,  on  which  the  good  order  and  prosperity  of 
temporal  affairs,  and  an  eternity  of  wo  or  felicity  depend !  That 
such  abstractions  (I  was  near  saying  nihilities)  as  substance^  essence^ 
and  entity^  were  dreamed  of  and  dozed  on  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  when  nearly  all  of  mental  exercise 
was  abstraction  and  hypothesis,  is  not  surprising.  But  that  such 
philosophical  foolery  should  be  practised  now,  is  matter  of  amaze- 
ment, and  shows  that  we  have  but  partially  escaped  from  the  super- 
stitions and  phantasies  of  the  **  dark  ages.*'  But  unmeaning  as  the 
enquiry  is,  and  unsatisfactory  as  the  issue  must  necessarily  prove,  the 
effort  to  say  something  on  the  subject  must  be  made,  because  it  is 
expected  and  promised,  and  shall  be  therefore  commenced,  without 
further  delay.  And  in  the  course  of  it,  the  matter,  frivolous  as  it  is, 
shall  be  treated  as  if  it  were  worthy  in  itself  of  serious  consideration. 

Were  I  to  introduce  the  discussion  by  asking  the  question.  What  is 
the  precise  meaning  of  materialism,  as  a  charge  against  phrenology? 
I  doubt  exceedingly,  whether  one  in  every  thousand  of  those  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  preferring  it  could  answer  the  question  in  a  way  to  be 
understood — or  whether  half  a  dozen  in  a  thousand  would  answer  it 
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alike.  No  doubt  those  who  first  imputed  materialism  to  phrenology, 
had,  or  believed  they  had,  some  meaning  in  their  words.  Not  so, 
however,  with  a  vast  majority  of  their  disciplesi  and  followers.  They 
have  learned  the  imputation,  as  a  battle-cry,  from  their  leaders ;  and 
they  now  exclaim,  **  materialism,  materialifim !"  as  literally  by  rote, 
and  with  as  little  meaning,  as  would  the  parrot  or  the  magpie.  True, 
they  imagine  the  term  to  be  of  terrible  import.  But  what  that  import 
18,  very  few  of  them  with  whom  I  have  conversed  have  any  but  the 
most  crude  and  indefinite  notions. 

Of  materialism  there  are  several  forms,  which,  on  various  occasions, 
and  for  different  purposes,  writers  and  speakers  have  referred  to  and 
considered.  Of  these,  that  which  denies  to  man  the  possession  of  an 
immaterial,  immortal,  and  accountable  mind,  appears  to  be  the  form 
which  is  charged  against  phrenology  as  one  of  its  evils.  But  the 
charge,  as  will  be  made  to  appear,  is  as  **  baseless*'  as  any  other 
'*  fabric  of  a  vision,"  which  words  can  express  or  fancy  conceive. 

Phrenologists  neither  deny  the  immortality  and  accountability  of  the 
human  mind,  nor  are  in  any  way  opposed  to  them.  On  the  contrary, 
they  accede  to.  both,  and  that  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  principles 
and  doctrines  of  the  science  they  profess.  But  as  respects  the  sub- 
stance of  tlie  mind — the  thing,  I  mean,  of  which  it  is  formed — they 
say  nothing;  because  they  know  nothing.  Yet  have  they  just  as 
much,  and  as  accurate  knowledge  on  the  subject,  as  the  most  sagacious 
and  the  wisest  of  their  opponents.  But  they  have  less  of  pretension 
and  self-conceit,  and  being  much  less  captious  and  difficult  to  be 
pleased,  they  are  not  so  prone  to  murmurs  and  fault-findings.  They 
are  less  inclined,  I  mean,  to  except  to  any  of  the  works  of  creation, 
or  to  usurp  a  share  in  the  superintendence  or  direction  of  them. 
Under  a  full  conviction  that  their  minds  are  made  out  of  the  substance 
best  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  created,  be  its  essence 
what  it  may,  they  are  content  with  them  as  they  have  received  them 
from  their  unerring  Creator.  And  had  He  chosen,  in  his  wisdom,  to 
form  them  out  of  a  different  substance,  their  content  would  have  been 
the  same.  Their  confidence  in  the  Deity,  his  designs  and  operations, 
is  boundless. 

Of  enlightened  and  reflecting  anti-phrenologists  (if  they  can  be 
induced  to  reflect  with  seriousness  on  the  subject),  I  ask  the  cause  of 
their  deep  hostility  to  materialism  in  the  abstract  ?  Is  there  in  tlie 
doctrine,  when  fairly  interpreted  and  fully  understood,  any  thing 
incompatible  with  the  immortality  or  accountability  of  the  human  soul? 
or  in  the  slightest  degree  unfriendly  to  them  ?  I  reply  that  there  is 
not,  and  defy  refutation.  The  supposed  incompatibility  and  unfriendli- 
ness are  but  notions — ^groundless  notions,  arising:  from  a  misconception 
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Qr  niiiieoiifltruetioB  of  \he  doctrine.  Iii  tui  own  nalurt,  for  aaghi  wa 
know,  or  can  even  fancy  to  the  contrary,  matter  is  as  immortal  as  any 
thing  else.  We  have  no  shadow  of  ground  for  believing  or  suspecting 
thai  nature  to  be  essentially  and  spontaneounly  perishable.  On  the 
contrary,  all  observation  and  all  experience,  as  far  as  they  may  avail 
in  such  an  investigation,  contradict  the  belief.  Nor  has  the  Deity » ia 
any  of  bis  revelations,  either  pronounced  matter  perishable  in  itself, 
or  declared. his  positive  intention  to  annihilate  it.  The  Scriptures, 
indeed,  refer  to  future  changes  that  are  to  occur  in  masses  of  tnatter^ 
but  to  no  annihilation.  The  conflagration  of  the  world,  occur  when 
it  may,  will  be  but  a  change  of  one  great  aggregate  into  another.  To 
burn  is  not  to  annihilate. 

It  will  be  conceded  by  every  one,  thai  no  given  portion  or  kind  of 
matter  can  destroy  itself.  Such  a  supposition  would  be  absurd.  Noi 
ean  any  one  portion  of  matter  annihilate  another ;  foe  to  annihilate,  ia 
as  essentially  an  act  of  Supreme  Power  as  to  create. 

Nothing  short  of  the  Deity,  then,  who  bestowed  existence  on 
matter,  can  deprive  it  of  existence.  And  He,  I  repeat,  has  no  where 
avowed  his  intention  to  do  so— >uo  where  proclaimed  tiiat  He  created 
the  material  universe,  to  devote  it  again  to  actual  annihilation.  Nor, 
to  speak  with  reverence,  would  a  course  of  the  kind  comport  with 
what  we  are  taught  to  believe  is  hia  character.  It  would  bespeak 
him  to  be  much  more  a  being  of  experiment  and  caprice^  than  one 
exempt  from  *'any  shadow  of  turning,''^  We  are  told,  on  the  highest 
authority — no  less  than  His  own — that  when  the  Deity  had  completed 
creation,  including  matter  as  well  as  mind,  he  pronounced  it  all  *'  very 
good."  He  was  therefore  satisfied  with  it.  And  if  it  was  very  good 
then,  it  is  very  good  yet.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Creator  himself  has  intentionally  made  it  worse.  His  own  perfections 
proclaim  that  he  has  not.  And  a  deterioration  of  it  by  a  spontaneous 
change,  would  indicate  in  it  some  original  defect  or  radical  blemish,  of 
material  or  structure  incompatible  with  its  being  the  product  of  a 
God  of  perfection.  Such  deterioration  would  conclusively  show 
that  it  was  not  **  very  good,"  but  radically  defective. 

As  respects  mere  duration,  then,  we  have  no  gound  to  believe  that 
the  material  universe  will  fall  short  of  its  Author— or  certainly  of 
any  thing  else  he  has  created.  Its  existence  as  matter  will  be  ever- 
lasting. In  form  and  combination  only  will  it  change.  As  a  system 
or  aggregate,  it  will  be  as  endless  in  duration  as  the  spiritual  creation, 
embracing  angelic  as  well  as  human  spirits.  For  let  it  never  be 
forgotten,  that  the  immortality  of  created  spiritual  substance  is  not  an 
attribute  essentially  inherent  in  that  substance.  Such  an  attribute 
would  render  it  independent  of  God.      But  it  is  not  so.     It  is  aa 
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iependeat  ou.  hdi  for  its  immortaltiy  aa  matter  is.  And  I  repeat, 
that  he  has  no  where  disclosed  his  purpose  to  annihilate  the  one  snb* 
stance  aay  mc^re  than  the  other-*mailer  any  more  than  spirit. 

Whenee  avises,  tben»  the  vulgar  notion  tliat  matter, /nmi  iia  natiere, 
is  neeessarilj  perishable  ?  The  question  may  be  easily  and  confidently 
answered.  JForms  and  eombinaiians  of  mailer  are  mistaken  for  matter 
iUelf^  in  its  simple  condition^  The  former  are  perpetually  changing — 
coming  inl»  existence,  akering,  dissolving,  and  passing  again  into  other 
ibrms  of  being— the  latter  ne»er» 

All  the  phenomena  that  make  up  the  vast  and  ever^active  economy 
of  the  aaiveTse-*the  varying  positions  and  aspects  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  oieteoric  fiuctuations  and  action  of  every  description,  the 
beaniies  of  spring,  the  glories  of  summer,  the  fntitfulness'of  autumn, 
and  the  desolation  of  winter — are  nothing  else  than  the  product  of 
changes  in  the  forms,  combinations,  and  arrangements  of  matter.  So 
axe  the  avalanche  and  the  volcano,  the  earthquake  and  the  cataract, 
the  rushing  torrent  and  the  storm-beaten  ocean.  And  so  are  the 
eountiess  forms  and  movements  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  creation. 
The  whole  economy  of  nature,  I  say,  as  far  as  il  is  known  to  us, 
ccmsists,  and  always  has  consisted,  of  changes  in  matter,  -accumulated 
and  arranged  into  bodies  and  systems.  But  it  is  of  eompowid  matter 
alone.  From  its  creation  to  the  present  moment,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  not  a  particle  of  simple  matter  has  lost  its  existence. 

By  the  great  body  of  mankind,  life  and  death  would  seem  to  be 
identified  with  existenee  and  nonexistence.  The  two  former  terms, 
[  mean,  are-  regarded  as  synonymous  with  the  two  latter.  But  alto- 
gether erroneously.  Death  and  the  annihilatioa  of  matter  have  no 
shadow  of  resemblance  or  of  analogy  with  each  other.  Instead  of 
lis  annihilation,  death  is  but  a  change  in  the  mode  of  existence  of 
matter.  Nor  is  the  conversion  of  dead  into  living  matter  a  creation, 
but  simply  another  change  in  the  mode  of  being. 

To  say  the  whole  at  once.  Matter  is  immortal,  if  the  Deity 
choose  to  have  it  so.  And  of  spirit,  nothing  more  can  be  alleged. 
lis  immortality  abo  depends  on  his  will  alone.  Be  its  essence  what 
it  may,  it  is.  as  far  from  being  independent  of  him,  as  matter  is.  It 
exists  in  strict  subordination  to  the  laws  he  has  imposed  on  it.  And 
he  can  decree  its  immortality  or  annihilate  it  at  pleasure.  Nor  can 
any  thing  more  perishable  be  predicated  of  matter. 

Were  materialism  true,  then,  the  mind  of  man  would  loose  by  it  not 
a  jot  of  its  immortality.  Of  its  moral  accountability,  the  same  is  true. 
That,  also,  might  remain  untouched.  Accountability  does  not  attach 
to  spirit,  because  it  is  spirit.  It  attaches  to  it,  because,  for  reasons  of 
his  own,  the  Deity  chooses  to  hold  it  accountable.     And,  for  reasons 
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equally  vatid*  he  can*  if  he  please,  hold  matter  accountable  also. 
Indeed*  if  I  mistake  not,  we  fure  taaght  to  believe  that  he  does  so. 
The  bodies  of  the  wicked  are  doomed,  afler  the  resarrection,  to 
suffer  in  common  with  their  spirits,  in  consideration  of  their  having 
co-operated  with  them  in  the  commission  of  sin.  And,  on  contrary 
grounds,  the  bodies  of  the  righteous  are  also  to  participate  in  the 
enjoyment  of  bliss. 

That  the  Creator  can,  then,  if  he  please,  attach  to  the  human  mind, 
as  a  material  substance,  accountability  as  well  as  immortality,  will  not 
be  denied.  Nor  does  any  one  know  that  he  has  not  done  so.  He 
has  no  where  told  us  that  he  has  not;  nor  has  he  furnished  us  with 
powers  to  make  the  discovery  ourselves,  by  curiously  prying  into  his 
woiks.  To  take  a  less  abstracted  and  more  practical  view  of  this 
subject : 

Is  any  conceited  spiritualist  so  presumptuous  as  to  assert  positively 
that  the  Creator  has  not  formed  the  human  mind  out  of  matter  ?  By 
such  assertion,  he  fairly  implies  that  he  possesses  so  intimate  and 
thorough  an  acquaintance  with  the  mind,  as  to  know  certainly  of  what 
substance  the  Creator  has  formed  it.  But  a  pretension  of  the  kind 
would  be  in  an  equal  degree  audacious  and  groundless.  In  plainer 
and  stronger  terms,  it  would  be  impious  and  false. 

Does  any  one  contend  tliat  the  Deity  couid  not  make  the  mind  of 
man  out  of  matter,  and  still  attach  to  it  immortality  and  accountability? 
That  would  be  a  notion  no  less  groundless  and  culpable;  being,  it 
would  be  a  denial  of  the  Deity's  "omnipotence.  And  no  one  will  be 
guilty  of  impiety  so  flagrant. 

Who  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  Creator  ought  not  to  make  the 
mind  of  man  out  of  matter  ?  No  one,  surely.  Or  if  soy-his  presump- 
tion is  still  more  consummate  and  impious ;  because  he  dares  to  inter- 
fere with  the  designs  and  counsels  of  the  Creator.  He  rebelliously 
aspires  to 

"  Usurp  the  balance  aud  the  rod ; 

Rejudge  his  justice ;  be  the  God  of  God  P' 

Thus,  fair  and  harmless,  then,  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  philosophy ; 
and,  stronger  still,  thus,  fair  and  harmless,  in  the  eye  of  common  sense, 
stands  the  misunderstood  •and  much  abused  doctrine  of  materialism. 
Against  its  truth,  no  rational  and  solid  objection  can  be  raised.  Nor 
against  its  moral  principles  and  tendency  can  any  accusation  be  justly 
preferred.  That,  if  it  be  not  misapplied,  or  in  some  way  abused,  it 
is  unproductive  of  mischief,  is  perfectly  certain.  And  every  form  of 
misapplication  and  abuse,  whatever  be  the  nattire  and  value  of  the 
thing  thus  dealt  with,  is  sure  to  be  in  some  shape  productive  of  evil. 

If,  then*  reason  and  philosophy,  common  sense  and  morality,  find 
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nothing  erroneous  or  blameworthy  in  materialism,  how  stands  the 
matter  in  the  view  of  the  Christian  religion  ?  In  precisely  the  same 
attitude.  Materialism  is  no  anti-christian  doctrine.  Nor  is  imma- 
terialtsm  adopted,  or  in  any  Way  countenanced,  by  unsophisticated 
Christianity.  When  correctly  construed,  the  New  Testament  does 
not  hint  at  either  the  one  or  the  other — ^much  less  does  it  pronounce 
either  to  be  an  element  of  orthodox  belief.  In  the  substance  or 
eseence  of  the  human  soul,  that  production  takes  no  concern.  Its 
immortality  and  accountability,  with  its  purity  or  corruptness,  are  all 
it  affirms,  and  all  to  which  it  attaches  the  slightest  importance.  And, 
as  already  intimated,  these  attributes  are  as  compatible  with  a  material 
essence,  as  with  an  immaterial  one. 

True,  the  New  Testament  speaks  of  the  soul  and  the  body,  the 
Jksh  and  the  spirit  of  man.  But  what  of  that?  When  these  terms 
are  traced  to  ^eir  origin,  and  have  their  actual  meaning  developed, 
they  seem  to  be  employed  to  discriminate  between  one  form  of  matter 
and  another — ^between  that  which  is  gross  and  impure,  and  that  which 
is  subtle  and  refined — much  rather  than  between  something  material 
and  something  immaterial.  By  no  Greek  and  Latin  scholar  will  this 
be  denied.  The  same  terms  {pneuma  and  psuche)  which,  in  Greek, 
signify  soul  or  spirit,  signify  also  cdr  or  tcind.  Of  the  Latin  tongue, 
the  same  is  true.  S^fittts  denotes  at  once  the  air  we  breathe,  the 
wind  tliat  fans  us,  and  the  spirit  which  presides  over  our  movements 
and  thoughts.  Wherefore  is  this?  The  answer  is  easy.  Because 
spirit  and  wind  are  attenuated  and  subtle ;  not  because  one  of  them  is 
material  and  the  other  immaterial.  In  truth,  there  is  not  in  the 
writings  of  the  evangelists  or  apostles  a  single  clause  or  word  that 
hints  at  immaterialism ;  much  less  that  enjoins  it  as  an  article  of 
belief.  If  there  be«  it  has  escaped  my  notice ;  and  I  therefore  respect- 
fully ask  for  the  chapter  and  verse  of  either  of  those  productions  in 
which  it  may  be  found.  I  shall  only  add,  that  were  a  belief  in  the 
immateriality  of  the  human  spirit  as  essential  to  sound  Christianity, 
as  most  religionists  now  pronounce  it,  some  intimation  to  that  effect 
would  have  doubtless  been  given  by  the  Messiah  himself,  or  by  some 
of  his  apostles.  But  they  are  silent  on  the  subject.  Wherefore, 
then,  are  those  who  profess  to  be  their  followers  so  boisterous  and 
intolerant  ?     Nor  is  this  all. 

The  primitive  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  (those,  I  mean,  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries),  some  of  whom  were  contemporaries  of  the 
longest  lived  of  the  apostles,  and  no  doubt  saw  and  conversed  with 
them — ^those  venerable  and  holy  patriarchal  Christians  were  probably 
as  orthodox  In  their  creeds,  and  as  spotless  in  their  lives,  as  the  most 
sealoos  and  sanctimonious  sectarians  of  the  nineteenth  century.    Yet' 
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they  knew  nothing  of  the  doctrine  of  immaterialism.  At  least  they 
have  left  behind  them  nothing  to  testify  to  that  eflecU  They  wene 
neither  speculative  metaphysicians  nor  visionary  transcendentalista. 
They  were  Christians— -firm,  thorough-going,  fearless  Christians, 
dinging  to  their  faith  and  worship,  in  the  midst  of  dangier,  persecu- 
tion, and  death.  Their  endeavours  were,  not  to  detect  the  essence  of 
their  souls,  but.  to  regulate  their  tempers,  and:  improve  their  piety. 
Theirs  was  peacrfttl  and  practical,  not  theoretic  and  militant  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  Christianity  of  the  sentiments  and  affections,  not  of 
cold  dogmatism,  cavil,  and  opinion.  Its  fruits  were  humility  and 
charity,  beneficence  of  conduct  and  uprightness,  of  life ;  not  denuncia- 
tion or  persecution,  malediction  or  abuse.  Nor  was  it,  I  think,  until 
the  third  or  fourth  calory,  that  immateriniisfs  was  broached  as  a 
Christian  doctrine.  And  then  it  was  derived  from  ^e  writings  of 
Pythagoras  and  Plato,  especially  kam  the  seductive  creations  of  the 
latter.  And  those  by  whom  it  was  fivst  adopted  and  transplanted, 
were  no  doubt  the  metaphysical  Chriatiaas  of  the  dayi  who  had  npove 
in  their  constitution  of  Causality  and  Wonder,  than  of  Veneration  and 
Conscientiousness. 

Immaterialism,  then,  I  repeat,  is  not  a  doctrine  of  Christian  origin. 
It  is  a  pagan  dogma,  engrafted  on  Christianity  by  metaphysical  refine- 
ment and  logical  subtlety.  Whether  it  be  true  or  false,  is  a  problem 
which  involves  the  consideration  of  substance  and  essence,  and  canxiot 
be  solved.  Nature  has  bestowed  on  us  no  faculties,  for  such  disquisi^ 
ttons.  Nor,  as  already  stated,  do  the  Scriptures  contain  any  revelation 
to  enlighten  us  on  the  subject.  But  had  a  belief  in  immaterialism,  I 
repeat,  been  essential  to  Christianity,  and  to  our  eternal  welfare,  as 
immortal  beings,  such  revelation  would  certainly  have  been  made  to 
«s.  To  say  nothing  of  the  tender  and  indulgent  attribute  of  merc^fa 
the  justice  of  heaven  would  not  have  doomed  us  to  perish  through 
ignorance. 

Wherefore  was  the  scheme  of  redemptioa  revealed  to  us?  The 
reply  is  easy;  because  the  reason  is  plain.  Qur  mental  exertions 
oottld  not  reach  it.  Without  the  aid  of  revelation,  therefore,  it  must 
have  lain  endlessly  concealed  from  us.  Yet  could  our  faculties  have 
detected  that  as  readily  as  immaterialism. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  I  feel  justified  in  the  inference, 
that  the  doctrine  of  materialism  cannot  be  shown  to  be  either  ground- 
less, irreligious,  or  immoral;  and  that,  therefore,  a  belief  in  it  can  lead 
to  no  form  of  mischief,  either  now  or  hereafter.  Error  in  some 
shape  can  alone  prove  mischievous.  Materialism  is  but  a  bug-bear  to 
frighten  the  timM  and  unthiuking;  or  a  dream  of  the  fancy,  to  feed 
prejudice  and  repress  enquiry.     And  for  these  purposes  it  has  been 
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used  with  a  degree  of  succeBS  eminently  injarious  to  the  oauae  of 
truth,  the  promotion  of  science,  the  liberalisation  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  welfare  of  man. 

But  grant  the  trath  of  the  worst  that  anti-phrenologists  and  fanatics 
can  say  of  materialism,  and  phrenolc^  does  not  suffer  by  the  admis- 
sion. The  reason  is  plain.  Between  that  science  and  the  doctrine  I 
have  been  discussing  there  is  no  necessary  connection.  Phrenology^ 
I  mean,  is  not  more  directly  and  essentially  chargeable  with  mate- 
rialism, than  any  other  scheme  of  mental  philosophy.  For  every 
such  scheme  partakes  of  the  doctrine;  and  phrenology  does  no 
more. 

Notwithstanding  all  I  have  said  on  the  subject;  most  phrenologists 
concur  with  their  opponents  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind.  They  believe  it  to  be  immaterial.  And  on  tliis  point  I  am  no 
dissenter.  Though  I  profess  to  know  nothing  certain  respecting  the 
substance  of  mind,  whether  it  be  material  or  immaterial,  I  am  per* 
suaded  that  it  is  something  exceedingly  different  from  the  gross  mate- 
rial whieh  composes  the  body.  I  believe,  moreover,  that  it  is  not, 
like  the  body,  liable  to  change,  decay,  and  dissolution ;  but  that  its 
condition  is  permament,  and  that  it  is  an  heir  of  immortality. 

Phrenologists,  however,  farther  believe,  that  the  mind,  though  the 
superior  portion  of  man,  does  not  alone  perform  any  of  the  phenomena 
denominated  mental.  In  every  action,  whether  it  be  one  of  voluntary 
motion,  sensation,  or  thought,  it  calls  into  requisition,  and  employs, 
as  its  instruments  and  ministers,  the  corporeal  organs.  In  soma 
actions  more  organs ;  in  others,  fewer  are  necessarily  engaged. 

By  a  fair  analysis  and  exposition  of  the  subject,  it  can  be  made 
clearly  to  appear,  tliat  metaphysicians  and  anti<-phrenologistB  them- 
selves are  compelled  to  explain  a  laige  majority  of  mental  phenomena* 
if  they  attempt  to  explain  them  at  all,  on  the  same  principles  with  the 
advocates  of  phrenology.  To  illustrate  and  confirm  this  position  by 
a  reference  to  facts : 

The  external  senses  of  seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  smelling,  and  feel- 
ing, together  with  the  faculty  of  speech,  are  as  literally  mental  opera- 
tions, as  perception  or  reasoning.  So  are  the  affections  and  sentiments, 
and  every  form  of  voluntary  motion.  In  the  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment, all  men  who  have  spoken  or  written  on  mental  philosophy 
concur  in  opinion.    It  is  therefore  universally  regarded  as  true. 

But  metaphysicians  and  anti<>phrenoiogists  agree  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  that  the  mind,  as  an  immaterial  orgaaless  substance,  and  in  its 
exclusive  and  solitary  capacity,  can  perform  none  of  these  functions. 
It  must  employ  as  its  instruments  the  necessary  forms  of  organised 
matter.     It  cannot  see  without  an  eye,  hear  without  an  ear,  taste  and 
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smell  without  a  tongue  and  nostrils,  feel  without  sensitive  nenrea« 
speak  without  organs  of  speech,  nor  perforin  voluntary  motion  with- 
out suitable  muscles.  And  these  instruments,  I  say,  are  all  made  of 
matter. 

By  metaphysicians  and  anti-phrenologists,  the  afieetions  and  senti- 
ments are  also  referred  to  material  organs.  Bui  by  (hem  this  reference 
is  made  to  the  heart,  stomach,  and  bowels,  in  which  they  contend  that 
the  affections  are  seated ;  while  by  phrenologists  it  is  made  to  certain 
portions  of  the  brain.  But  as  respects  the  external  senses,  speech, 
and  muscular  motion,  the  parties  concur  in  belief.  To  the  perform- 
ance of  the  whole  of  them,  the  same  material  organs  are  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensable. 

Thus  far,  then,  as  respects  materialism,  phrenologists,  anti-phreno- 
logists, and  metaphysicians,  go  hand  in  hand.  And,  except  as  regards 
the  sentiments  and  atfectiotis,  their  harmony  is  complete.  Here, 
however,  they  separate,  for  reasons  which  shall  be  rendered:  and 
their  separation  is  wide.  Nor  do  the  spirit  and  principles  productive 
of  it  admit  of  compromise.  There  is  no  middle  ground  on  which  the 
parties  can  meet.  One  or  the  other  must  ultimately  abandon  its 
position ;  and  no  gid  of  prophecy  is  requisite  to  foreteU  by  which 
party  the  surrender  will  be  made. 

Metaphysicians  and  anti-phrenologistB  contend  that  man  possesses 
certain  purely  spiritual  faculties,  which  have  no  shade  of  dependence 
on  matter.  Pre-eminent  among  these  are  reason,  conscience,  and 
veneration,  or  a  sentiment  of  piety  and  homage. 

On  the  ground  of  this  immaterial  or  **  purely  spiritual"  hypothesis 
phrenologists  and  their  antagonists  are  openly  at  issue.  To  the  exer 
cise  of  the  faculties  just  cited,  phrenologists  maintain  that  matter  is  at 
necessary,  as  it  is  to  voluntary  locomotion,  speech,  or  the  externa) 
senses.  They  assert  that  reason  cannot  exist  without  the  organs  of 
Comparison  and  Causality,  veneration  or  piety  without  the  organ  of 
Reverence,  nor  conscience,  or  a  sense  of  right  or  justice,  without  the 
organ  of  Conscientiousness.  Nor  do  they  rest  their  doctrine  on  mere 
assertion.     They  illustrate  and  prove  it  from  four  distinct  sources : 

1.  Inferior  animals  entirely  destitute  of  the  organs  in  question,  are 
equally  destitute  of  the  corresponding  faculties.  2.  Idiots  who,  by  a 
defective  organisation  of  the  brain,  are  denied  the  organs  of  Compari- 
son, Causality,  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness,  are  incapable  qf 
reasoning,  and  possess  neither  a  sentiment  of  reverence  nor  of  justice. 
They  certainly  make  no  manifestation  of  such  attributes.  3.  An 
injury  done  to  the  brain  by  accident  or  disease,  deranges  or  destroys 
the  reputed  "spiritual"  faculties  just  enumerated,  as  certainly  and 
completely,  as  it  does  those  of  seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  or  moving. 
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Indeed,  it  BomelimeB  extinguishes  the  higher  and  so-called  '*  spiritual" 
faculties,  while  the  senses  remain  uninjured. 

Let  the  accident  be  a  severe  blow  on  the  head,  and  the  disease  be 
apoplexy.  In  either  case  the  individual  falls,  and  every  mental 
faculty  vanishes.  He  retains  no  more  of  reason,  reverence,  or  con- 
science,  than  he  does  of  sense,  speech,  or  the  power  to  walk ;  and 
usually  no  more  of  the  three  latter  than  a  marble  statue.  Why? 
Because  they  are  all  alike  the  product  of  mind  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  brain  as  its  organ  of  action ;  and  that  organ  is  now 
unfit  for  action.  Nor,  without  the  aid  of  the  brain,  can  the  mind  any 
more  manifest  those  faculties,  than  the  brain  can  without  the  aid  of  the 
mind.  4.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  degree  of  strength  with 
which  mcB  reason,  and  the  intensity  with  which  they  feel,  and  exer- 
cise veneration  and  a  sentiment  of  justice,  are  proportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  corresponding  organs.  In  proof  of  this  latter  position,  the 
noted  Raromohun  Roy  was  a  remarkable  instance.  Though  most  of 
his  cerebral  organs  were  large,  and  his  mind  powerful,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly deficient  in  the  organ  of  Veneration ;  and  the  corresponding  sen- 
timent was  equally  wanting  in  him. 

Where,  then,  is  the  *'pure  spirituality"  of  faculties,  which,  the 
mind  itself  being  untouched,  are  thus  extinguished  by  an  affection  of 
matter  ?  Let  anti-phrenologists  answer.  The  hypothesis  is  theirs ; 
and  they  are  bound  to  defend  it,  and  prove  it  to  be  sound,  or  to  aban- 
don it  as  untenable.  And  the  former  mtosure  being  impracticable, 
the  latter  is  the  only  alternative  left  them,  as  men  of  reason,  ingenn- 
onsness,  and  conscience.  As  well  may  they  assert  the  "  pure 
spirituality'*  of  hunger  and  thirst,  as  of  reason,  reverence,  and  con- 
science. The  one  set  of  mental  conditions  is  as  palpably  dependent 
on  material  and  appropriate  organs  as  the  other.  •  And  an  injury  done 
to  those  organs,  deranges  or  extinguishes  both  sets  alike.  In  a  word, 
composed  as  human  nature  is,  of  body  and  spirit,  in  every  act  that 
man  performs,  whether  of  sensation,  intellection,  or  voluntary  motion, 
his  mind  and  his  matter  are  indispensable  to  each  other.  They  are 
indispensable,  also,  to  his  natural  existence,  as  an  acknowledged 
member  of  God's  creation  Separate  them,  so  as  to  withdraw  one 
of  them  but  for  a  moment  from  him  in  any  of  his  operations,  and 
during  that  moment  he  is  man  no  longer,  but  a  new  monster,  which 
creation  disowns— as  literally  denaturalised  as  were  the  Houyhnnms 
or  Yahoos  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick !  And  with  such  monsters  have 
metaphysicians  and  anti-phrenologists  peopled  and  deformed  a  crea- 
tion of  their  own,  from  the  days  of  Aristotle  to  those  of  Gordon, 
Jeffrey,  and  their  satellites.     Fortunately,  however,  such  a  spurious 
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creation  has  nothing  in  harmony  with  that  which  the  Deity  pronomiced 
"  very  goodJ' 

If  the  foregoing  facts  and  etatemente  be  trae,  (and  opposition  to 
their  truth  is  set  at  defiance,)  there  is  no  scheme  of  mental  philosophy, 
worthy  of  the  title,  which  does  not  essentially  partake  of  materialism. 
A.nd  phrenology  does  nothing  more.  It  is  not  pare  materialism,  any 
more  than  the  mental  philosophy  of  Locke  or  Beattie,  Reid,  Stewart, 
or  Brown.  It  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  semi- material,  and  nothing 
more.  It  *'  renders  unto  Cesar  the  things  that  are  Giesar*s**— -con- 
cedes to  mind,  as  well  as  to  matter,  what  jusdy  belongM  to  it.  But  to 
neither  does  it  give,  in  intellectual  operations,  a  monopoly  of  influence. 
For,  as  already  stated,  a  large  majority  of  phrenologists  subscribe  to 
the*  doctrine  of  the  immateriality  of  the  mind;  though  they  pretend  to 
no  definite  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Nor  should  any  body  else ; 
for,  as  heretofore  alleged,  no  such  knowledge  is  attainable  by  man 
From  a  consoiousness  of  this,  many  enlightened  and  pious  Christians, 
even  Christian  ministers,  have  frankly  acknowledged  that  materialism 
may  be  trae ;  and  that  they  do  not  hold  a  belief  in  it  inconsistent  with 
orthodox  Christianity.  To  this  acknowledgment,  I  have  been  myself 
a  witness. 

Having,  as  I  trust,  in  the  preceding  pages,  sufficiently  vindicated 
phrenology  from  the  charge  of  such  materialism  as  is  either  repulsive 
or  dangerous,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  that  still  greater  injustice 
has  been  done  to  the  science,  by  the  weightier  and  more  calumnious 
accusation  of  vatalish. 


(Tb  be  eoDtinried.) 
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ARTICLE  11. 

CA3E  or  FRACTURB  OF  THE  SKULL,  AND  THE  SUDSBaUEKT  PHENOXENA. 

The  following  pathological  fact  occurredy  a  few  years  since,  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  fact  possesses  peculiar  interest,  as  con* 
nected  with  phrenology,  in  throwing  additional  light  upon  the  func- 
tions of  the  hrain,  and  its  relations  to  the  cranium.  As,  we  believe, 
it  has  never  been  recorded  in  any  medical  work  or  scientific  journal, 
we  are  induced  to  present  our  readers  with  the  particulars  of  the  case, 
as  they  were  pnblished  at  the  time  in  the  daily  newspapers.  Th 
statement  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  New  Yor 
Phrenological  Society,  and  is  as  follows :— -We  have  kindly  been  per* 
mitted  to  copy  the  following  extract  from  a  report,  recently  made  to 
the  New  York  Phrenological  Society  by  its  secretary,  as  one  of  a 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  phenomena  connected  with  the 
fracture  of  a  skull,  and  the  subsequent  manifestations.  The  subject 
of  this  committee's  examination  was  a  small  child  of  Mr.  James 
Mapes,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  accident  alluded  to,  was  two  years 
of  age. 

About  two  years  since,  this  child,  whilst  leaning  out  of  the  dormant 
window  of  the  three  story  brick  house,  No.  42  Green  street,  unwit- 
tingly lost  its  balance,  and  was  precipitated  headlong  to  the  pavement 
below.  Before  reaching  the  sidewalk,  she  stnick  against  the  iron 
railing  of  the  steps,  by  which  her  skull  was  most  horridly  fractured. 
On  removing  her  to  the  house,  she  was  supposeil  by  her  parents,  and 
the  distinguished  medical  gentleman.  Dr.  Mott,  who  had  been  called, 
to  be  irrecoverably  injured.  Another  physician,  who  had  been  called, 
felt  desirous  to  perform  an  operation,  deeming  it  possible  to  procrasti* 
nate  the  dissolution;  and,  by  removing  the  pressure  of  the  skull  upon 
the  brain,  to  effect  a  temporary  restoration  of  the  child's  faculties. 
This  would,  it  was  thought,  afford  a  transient  satisfaction  to  the 
parents  at  least. 

The  operation  was  accordingly  undertaken,  first  by  trepanning  and 
aiVerwards  by  sawing  transversely  across  the  skull,  and  then  laterally, 
so  as  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  skull  three  and  a  half  by  four  inches 
square.  It  was  found  that  the  membrane  had  not  been  ruptured,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  cerebral  organs  were  uninjured,  except  from 
the  concussion.  The  scalp  having  been  carefully  laid  back  and 
seenred,  the  child  soon  recovered,  and  indicated  even  more  than  its 
wonted  manifestations  of  mind. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  in  this  case  was,  that  the  child  previous 
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to  the  accident— evidently  from  some  mal-conformation — ^had  not 
manifested  the  intellectual  powers  common  to  children  of  that  age, 
whereas*  on  its  recovery  from  the  physical  disability,  it  exhibited 
extraordinary  acuteness  of  perception  and  strength  of  the  reflective 
faculties.  The  sentiments  were  also  remarkably  active  and  suscep- 
tible. The  committee,  on  placing  the  hand  upon  the  integuments 
immediately  covering  the  brain,  and  requiring  the  child*8  mind  to  be 
exercised  by  a  process  calling  into  activity  compound  emotions,  at 
once  perceived  the  agitation  into  which  the  brain  had  been  thrown  by 
the  mental  effort.  The  perturbations  were  rapid  and  oftentimes 
violent.     Different  faculties  were  called  into  activity  by  varying  the 

Sind  of  subjects  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  variations  in 
le  agitation  of  the  brain  followed  the  change  of  subject.  The 
motions  of  the  brain  were  sometimes  like  the  vibrations  of  a  string 
when  violently  struck,  and  at  other  times  like  the  more  equal  undula- 
tions of  a  wave. 

It  is  quite  apparent  in  this  case,  that  the  faculties,  whose  cerebral 
organs  were  situated  directly  beneath  the  cranial  fracture,  were  mostly 
affected  by  the  accident,  and  also,  that  the  cause  of  mental  imbecility, 
previous  to  that  circumstance,  is  attributable  to  the  pressure  of  the 
skull  on  the  brain.  This  is  found  to  be  no  very  uncommon  circum- 
stance. Numerous  cases  are  recorded  in  the  medical  books  of  a 
similar  nature.  The  agitation  of  the  brain  on  the  excitement  of  the 
mind,  corresponded  exactly  with  a  case  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper*8,  in 
which  the  brain  being  exposed,  and  the  patient  made  to  exercise  his 
mind  powerfully,  the  brain  was  protruded,  by  the  mental  effort,  some 
lines  above  the  skull,  but  which  receded  on  the  relaxation  of  thought, 
A  case  of  a  similar  kind  also  occurred  in  this  city  some  time  since. 
A  lady  having  been  confined  for  insanity  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum, 
was  visited  one  day  by  her  husband.  Whilst  he  was  in  the  room, 
conversing  with  the  keeper,  his  wife,  watching  the  opportunity, 
escaped  from  the  door,  and  springing  into  her  huftband*s  wagon, 
drove  off  with  so  much  rapidity,  as  to  render  her  being  overtaken 
quite  impossible.  Dashing  down  the  streets,  she  came  to  her  former 
residence;  when  rapidly  turning  her  vehicle  into  the  yard,  it  was 
upttet,  and  she  thrown  head  first  against  the  wall  of  the  house,  by 
which  her  skull  was  fractured.  No  other  material  effect,  however, 
was  produced,  save  the  eompltte  re»toration  of  ker  mind  to  sumfy, 
OTuf  healthful  actions  and,  of  course,  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  family 
and  friends.  This  is  but  one  of  many  cases,  proving  insanity  to  be 
oftentimes  the  result  of  pressure  upon  the  brain,  and  that  always,  as  a 
consequence,  insanity  is  caused  by  the  disease  or  derangement  of  that 
organ. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

MEDICAL  Jt7RI8PR1TDBNCB   OW   IN8ANITT. ^NO.  2. 

VT  A.  OIAII,  nOt  AUUNT,  N.  T. 

Another  form  of  mental  deficiency  occurs  in  dementia.  This  is 
characterised  in  all  its  stages  by  a  general  enfeeblement  of  all  the 
faculties.  This  is  not,  like  idiocy,  congenital,  but  occurs  as  the 
sequel  of  many  diseases,  and  often  at  or  near  the  close  of  life.  It  is 
distinguishable  from  that  general  decay  of  mental  power  that  often 
accompanies  extreme  old  age,  by  the  incoherence  with  which  it  is 
accompanied.  Persons,  places,  times,  and  circumstances,  occur  dis- 
jointedly,  apparently  without  any  order  of  sequence,  or  bond  of  asso- 
ciation. Objects  are  mistaken,  times  confounded,  and  circumstances 
strangely  confused.  There  is  a  want  of  fixed  data  from  which  to 
reason.  The  organs  of  thought  lack  the  vigour  necessary  to  the 
integrity  of  their  functions. 

There  are  reckoned  four  degrees  of  dementia.  The  first  is  charac- 
terised by  a  loss  of  memory.  Events  that  are  recent  make  little  or 
no  impression.  They  are  much  less  vivid  than  the  ideas  of  early 
impresffions. 

The  second  is  accompanied  by  a  loss  or  diminished  action  of  the 
reasoning  power.  Either  the  reflective  faculties  that  direct  reason 
become  impaired,  or  the  perceptive,  that  furnishes  the  material,  and 
the  affective,  that  afford  the  stimulus,  act  with  diminished  energy. 

The  third  is  attended  by  an  inability  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  any  principle  or  proposition,  however  simple,  accompanied  usually 
by  a  physical  activity.  • 

The  fourth  consists  in  a  loss  of  instinctive  action,  the  mode  of  exis^ 
ence  becoming  merely  organic* 

The  incoherence  characterising  dementia,  is  widely  different  from 
that  which  usually  accompanies  mania.  The  first  consists  in  the 
tftmmti/ten,  the  last  in  the  exaltation^  in  the  action  of  the  same 
faculties.  The  failure  of  memory  in  the  one,  is  owing  to  the  oblitera- 
tion of  past  impressions,  as  soon  as  they  are  made  from  a  lack  of 
power  to  retain  them.  In  the  other,  to  the  crowding  into  the  mind 
new  ideas,  and  mingling  and  confounding  them  with  those  of  the  past. 
Intellbcti7al  mania  is  characterised  by  delusion  or  hallucination, 
which  may  be  either,  1.  Where  there  is  a  belief  in  facts  that  never 
existed ;  or,  2.  When  facts  that  do  exist  are  carried  to  enormous  an4 
unfounded  lengths. 
Obnxral  intbllbctual  mania  is  accompanied  with  the  utmost 
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confusion  and  disorder  in  the  action  of  the  intellectual  faculties.     The 
greatest  possible  excesses  occur  in  rapid  and  disordered  succession. 

The  insane  very  frequently  entertain  a  full  and  unshaken  conviction 
of  their  perfect  sanity. 

In  this  form  of  insanity  the  ordinary  laws  of  association  appear  to 
be  suspended.  There  seems  to  be  a  destruction  or  perversion  of  that 
influence  which,  in  a  healthy  state,  is  mutually  exercised  by  the 
faculcies  over,  or  in  relation  to,  each  other.  The  mind  appears  to 
have  lost  its  control  over  itself. 

One  great  difference  observable  between  intellectual  and  moral 
mania  is,  that  the  first  is  the  most  manifested  in  the  exaltation  or  per- 
version of  ideas,  the  last  in  singularity  and  eccentricity  of  conduct. 
It  is  apparent  that  conduct  is  mostly  influenced  by  the  afiective 
faculties,  while  ideas  are  derived  solely  from  the  intellectual.  Intel- 
lectual mania  is  often  complicated  with  moral  mania. 

Partial  intellectual  mania  consists  in  the  perverted  or  deranged 
action  of  some  one,  or  a  limited  number,  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
The  derangement  of  those  faculties  that  discern  the  relations  of  things,, 
id  the  easiest  perceived,  and  the  most  certainly  constitutes  insanity. 
Many  of  the  perceptive  faculties  may  be  greatly  impaired,  and  yet  the 
soundness  of  the  others  may  preserve  the  integrity  and  sanity  of  the 
mind. 

The  subject  of  partial  intellectual  mania  is  himself  generally  con- 
scious of  his  derangement,  and  often  succeeds  for  a  long  time  in  con- 
cealing it.  The  first  appearance. is  usually  in  the  entertainment  of 
some  strange  and  fantastic  notion,  against  which  the  verdict  of  common 
sense  would  be  unqualifiedly  rendered.  This  is  often  connected  with 
some  error  of  sensation,  and  more  frequently  still  with  the  prior 
habits  of  the  individual.  It  is  sometimes  confined  to  a  single  topic; 
and  at  others,  takes  a  wider  range,  and  embraces  within  the  circle  of 
its  action  many  ideas  and  relations.  • 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  mark  out, 
with  any  degree  of  precision,  the  boundaries  that  limit  the  insane 
delusion.  So  that  the  enquiry,  how  far  insanity  on  any  one  topic 
ought  to  disqualify  the  whole  mind,  cannot  be  satisfied  in  general,  and 
only  as  the  application  is  made  to  particular  eases.  The  reasoning 
powers  of  the  monomaniac,  or  subject  of  this  partial  mania,  on  sub- 
jects not  connected  with  his  delusion,  do  not  appear  to  be  impaired. 

Moral  mania  occurs  when  the  organs  of  the  afiective  faculties 
become  diseased,  and  their  functions  perverted  or  deranged.  This 
also  has.  a  twofold  division. 

General  moral  mania  consists  in  a  general  perversion,  exaltation, 
or  derangement  of  function  of  the  afiective  powers.     While  the 
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reasoning  faculties  remain  unimpaired,  the  moral  maniac  is  apt  to 
take  violent  antipathies,  to  harbour  unjust  suspicions,  indulge  strong 
propensities,  and  afiect  singularity  in  dress,  gait,  and  phraseology. 

No  delusion  or  hallucination  accompanies  this  form  of  mania.  It 
seems  as  if  the  passions  had  thrown  off  the  dominion  of  reason. 

No  distinctive  character  can  be  affixed  to  this  form  of  derangement. 
It  may,  successively  or  together,  exhibit  every  possible  display  of 
propensity  and  passion.  It  frequently  involves  a  perversion  of  intel- 
lect, and  is  then  complicated  with  delnsion. 

This  form  is  often  accompanied  by  an  entire  perversion  of  character. 
The  pions  become  impious;  the  prudent,  imprudent;  the  liberal,  penu- 
rious ;  and  the  virtuous  conduct  of  a  long  life  may  be  succeeded  by  acts 
possessing  all  the  deformity  of  the  most  atrocious  vice. 

Partial  moral  mania  consists  in  the  perverted,  exalted,  or  insane 
action  of  one  or  more  of  the  affective  faculties.  The  propensities  and 
lower  sentiments  are  most  frequently  the  subjects  of  this  derange- 
ment. 

The  propensity  of  Amativeness  is  often  deranged  in  its  action ;  and 
it  then  gives  rise  to  impetuosity  of  desire,  gross  obscenity,  contempt 
of  decency,  and  a  headlong  rush  into  the  indulgence  of  morbid  and 
unnatural  appetite. 

The  other  propensities  the  most  frequently  deranged,  are  Acquisi- 
tiveness, Combativeness,  and  Destructiveness.  The  last  is  the  most 
frequent  in  its  occurrence,  and  the  most  fearful  in  its  displays.  It 
appears  under  two  forms :  the  one  leading  to  incendiarism ;  the  other, 
to  the  destruction  of  life. 

The  homicidal  monomaniac  sometimes  appears  influenced  in  his 
desthicfive  acts  by  motives  avowed,  but  inadequate,  and  often 
irrational.  Others  destroy  without  any  acknowledged  or  discernible 
motive,  the  individual  seeming  impelled  to  the  commission  of  destruc- 
tive acts  by  a  blind  irresistible  impulse.  The  destruction  is  either 
indiscriminate,  or  lights  upon  those  who  stand  in  the  nearest^and  ten- 
derest  relations  to  the  monomaniac.  This  form  of  mania  is  oflen 
complicated  with  physical  disease ;  and,  in  females,  is  of\en  connected 
with  those  changes  in  the  system  produced  by  parturition,  menstrua- 
tion, and  lactation. 

The  sentiments  the  most  generally  deranged,  are  those  whose  func- 
tions give  rise  to  Self-esteem,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Cautiousness. 
The  last,  in  particular,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  partial  moral  mania.  It 
produces  settled  gloom,  startling  apprehensions,  terrific  fears,  and  all 
that  host  of  terrible  phenomena  embodied  in  the  term  despair. 
'  There  are  other  form.**  of  menial  aberration.  Such  as  that  leading 
to  the  commission  of  suicide,  that  involved  in  febrile  delirium,  and 
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that  to  which  drunkenneu  gives  rise,  which  require  not  here  to  be 
particularly  considered. 

A,  knowledge  of  the  different  forms  of  insanity  is  of  no  other  use  to 
the  medical  jurist,  than  to  enable  him  to  apply  properly  the  legal  rules 
intended  to  coyer,  their  various  and  complicated  phenomena.  For 
that  purpose,  however,  such  a  knowledge  is  essential,  as  without  it  a 
proper  application  could  not  well  be  made. 

Legal  rules  can  be  only  bindiug  upon  beings  possessing  sufficient 
capacity  'to  undersand  them,  and  sufficient  free  moral  agency  to  give 
or  withhold  their  obedience.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  obvious  that 
neither  the  idiot  nor  the  insane  can  ever  be  subjected  to  the  obligatioiis 
they  create,  or  the  duties  they  impose.  I'he  one  lacks  the  power  of 
comprehending;  the  other,  freedom  of  acting.  The  one  is  exempt 
from  an  intellectual  defect;  the  other,  from  a  moral  difficulty.  The 
one  is  to  be  sought  in  the  understanding ;  the  other,  in  volition. 

Although  this  position  will  be  readily  conceived,  yet  the  great  diffi- 
culty lies  in  applying  the  doctrine.  It  is  not  so  well  settled  what 
constitutes  idiotism  and  insanity  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  exempt  from 
tlie  action  of  legal  rules.  It  is  apparent,  that  the  degrees  are  about  as 
various  as  the  different  cases  that  arise ;  and  hence  the  utmost  skill 
and  discrimination  are  requisite  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  their 
exemption. 

In  the  infancy  of  jurisprudence,  no  other  distinctions  in  mental 
aberration  seem  to  have  been  organised,  than  those  possessing  the 
most  obvious  characters.  The  great,  and,  indeed,  only  distinction 
that  seems  to  have  been  first  regarded,  was  that  of  mental  deficiency ; 
or  idiotism  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  furious  mania  on  the  other. 
The  Roman  law  protected  those  only  whose  understandings  were 
weak  or  null,  and  those  who  were  restless  and  furious.  The  early 
French  law  was  nearly  to  the  same  effect. 

The  English  common  law  originally  recognised  two  forms  of 
mental  alienation,  and  termed  the  one  idiocy,  and  the  other  lunacy. 
Both  w.ete  included  under  the  general  term,  non  compotes  mentis, 
.  In  endeavouring  to  give  these  terms  a  meaning,  by  designating  the 
class  of  persons^  to  whoni  they  should  apply,  Lord  Coke,  the  early 
organ  of  the  common  law,  says  there  are  four  kinds  of  men  who  may 
be  said  to  be  non  compotes  mentis. 

1.  An  idiot,  who  is  such  from  his  infancy. 

2.  One  that  becometh  such  by  sickness,  grief,  or  other  accident. 

3.  A  lunatic  that  hath  sometimes  his  understanding,  and  sometimes 
not. 

4.  He  that  hy  his  own  act  depriveth  himself  of  memory  and  under- 
standing, as  he  that  is  drunken. 
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No  attempt  is  here  made  at  the  description  of  mind  to  which  the* 
terms  idiot  and  lunatic  should  apply.  It  still  remained  to  be  deter- 
mined Hhat  degree  of  mental  destitution  should  constitute  the  idiot^ 
and  what  perversion  of  understanding  or  moral  power  was  necessary 
to  divest  lunacy  of  responsibility.  The  early  definition  of  an  idiot,  is 
of  a  person  **  who  cannot  count  or  number  twenty  pence,  or  tell  who> 
was  his  father  or  mother,  or  how  old  he  is,  so  as  it  may  appear  that 
he  hath  no  understanding  of  reason  what  shall  be  for  his  profit  or 
what  shall  be  for  his  loss/'  Thus  the  protection  of  idiocy  could 
only  embrace  the  most  extreme  cases,  and  those  only  of  intellectual 
deficiency,  without  any  reference  to  that  extensive  class  of  powers 
included  in  the  affective  department.  The  least  observation  should 
have  furnished  the  conviction,  that  most  of  those  included  within  the 
dass  of  idiots  are  possessed  of  a  limited  portion  of  intellectual  power, 
▼arying  in  degree  from  the  most  marked  cases  of  congenital  deficiency, 
up  to  that  limited  possession  of  intellect,  designated  by  the  term 
imbecility. 

The  legal  mode  of  determining  ^e  fact,  whether  idiocy  or  lunacy 
in  any  given  case  existed,  has  been  by  the  Issuing,  execution,  and 
return  of  a  commission  of  lunacy.  The  finding  of  idiocy  or  lunacy 
was  early  attended  with  very  different  conlequences.  Idiocy  was,  in 
presumption  of  law,  a  perpetual  infirmity;  and  therefore  the  return  of 
that  for  ever  thereafter  divested  the  person  of  his  civil  rights.  Lunacy 
was  considered  a  curable  disease ;  and  the  return  of  Uiat,  thereforCt 
only  incapacitated  during  its  continuance. 

It  was  at  length  discovered  that  all  cases  of  mental  alienations  could 
not  be  embraced  within  the  terms,  idiots  and  lunatics.  This  led  to  a 
change  in  the  form  of  the  writ,  and  the  terms,  *'  non  compos  mentis,** 
^^insans  mentis,"  **  unsound  mind,"  have  been  employed  as  terms 
more  general,  and  capable  of  including  a  greater  number  of  phem^ 
mena. 

The  commission  issues  to  commissioners  named  in  it,  and  directs 
them,  through  the  aid  of  a  jury,  to  ascertain  and  return  the  fact  stated 
in  the  commission.  The  return,  or  finding,  must  be  strictly  confined 
to  the  facts  or  things  enquired  of,  and  can  include  no  others. 

Formerly,  no  person  could  himself  allege  his  unsoundness  of  mind, 
as  a  defence  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  acts,  '*  because,"  in 
the  language  of  the  ancient  law,  '*  no  man  is  allowed  to  disable  him- 
self, for  the  insecurity  that  may  arise  in  contracts  from  counterfeit 
madness  and  folly;  besides,  if  the  excuse  were  real,  it  would  be 
repugnant  that  the  party  should  know  or  remember  what  he  did." 
But  although  the  individual  himself  could  not  ple%d  his  disability,  in 
avoidance  of  his  acts,  yet  his  heirs  and  personal  representatives  might. 
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That  doctrine,  however,  has  ceased  to  be  law;  and  under  a  more 
enlij^htened  system  of  public  policy,  it  is  now  rendered  unnecessary 
to  delay  until  the  death  of  tlie  individual,  before  his  acts  done  under 
the  influence  of  unsound  mind  can  be  avoided. 

Mere  mental  weakness  alone,  without  aberration,  furnishes  at  law 
no  sufficient  reason  in  avoidance  of  an  act.  It  is  considered,  however* 
as  laying  a  very  proper  foundation  from  which  fraud  and  imposition 
may  be  the  more  easily  inferred.  The  proof  of  aberration  lies  always 
with  the  party  who  alleges  it.  Once  established,  its  continuance  is 
presumed ;  and  an  entire  restoration,  or  a  lucid  interval  is  necessary 
to  be  proved,  before  any  acts  done  can  be  valid. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  regard  to  what  constitutes  a 
lucid  interval.  The  proof  of  it  is  now  required  to  be  direct  and  clear. 
It  must  be  shown  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  cessation  or  sus* 
pension  of  the  symptoms  of  disease.  It  must  be  a  partial  restoration; 
an  interval  in  which  the  mind,  having  thrown  oiT  the  disease,  has 
recovered  its  general  habit.  Not  merely  one,  but  a  succession  of 
rational  acts  are  required  to  be  shcyvn.  The  evidence  in  support  of  a 
lucid  interval,  should  be  as  strong  and  demonstrative  of  that  fact,  as 
where  the  object  of  the  proof  is  to  establish  the  aberration.  It  sliould 
be  constantly  borne  in  mftid,  that  the  cerebral  organs,  through  the 
medium  of  which  the  mental  faculties  are  exercised,  may  retain  an 
irritable  habit  for  some  time  after  the  removal  of  the  primary  cause  of 
(he  disease ;  and  this  sliould  present  a  strong  claim  for  consideration, 
whenever  extraordinary  acts  or  crimes  have  been  preceded  by  a 
diseased  state  of  any  of  the  organs. 

One  singular  feature  in  the  law,  relative  to  the  insane,  cannot  fail 
of  exciting  the  surprise  of  reflecting  men,  and  that  is  the  difl*erence 
made  in  its  application  to  criminal  and  civil  responsibility.  The  same 
degree  of  mental  aberration  will  not  excuse  criminal,  which  is  allowed 
to  civil  acts.  Why,  if  any  diflerence  was  to  be  made,  property  should 
come  to  be  regarded  more  favourably  than  life,  and  more  worthy  of 
pidtertion,  is  hardly  conceivable. 

Another  anomaly  in  jurisprudence,  is  the  diflferent  kinds  or  degrees 
of  force  that  are  attached  to  the  same  kind  of  evidence  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases,  viz.  the  evidence  derivable  from  the  act  itself.  In 
civil  cases,  a  ^*  rational  act  rationally  done,"  is  regarded  as  evidencing 
the  rationality  of  its  source.  An  act,  on  the  contrary,  which  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  condemns  as  irrational,  is  allowed  to  fur- 
nish a  presumption  of  mental  aberration.  Judicious  or  unnatural  dis- 
positions, in  a  last  will  and  testament,  go  far  to  establish  or  invalidate 
it.  In  criminal  cases,  the  enormity  and  unnatural  character  of  the  act, 
as  that  of  a  parent's  killing  his  child,  is  often  insisted  on  as  aflfording 
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evidence  of  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  goilt,  instead  of  being 
regarded  as  the  offspring  of  insane  impulse. 

Some  leading  case^  have  oecnrred  in  the  piyigress  of  jnrisprodenee, 
which  furniflhed  the  occasions  for  laying  down  prindptes  relative  to 
the  ittstoe.  In  the  case  of  Arnold,  which  occurred  as  early  as  1723, 
Judge  Tracy  affirmed  the  law  to  be  that  a  madman,  in  order  to  be 
exempt  from  punishment,  must  be  totally  deprived  of  his  understand- 
ing and  memory ;  so  As  not  to  know  what  he  is  doing  any  more  than 
an  infont,  a  brute,  or  a  wild  beast  According  to  this  case,  the  lowest 
degree  of  idiocy  alone  would  exempt  from  punishment. 

A  more  rational  doctrine  came  to  be  entertained  ini  the  year  1800, 
as  exemplified  in  the  celebrated  trial  of  Hadfield,  for  shooting  at  the 
king  of  England.  The  speech  of  Lord  Erskine,  on  that  occasion, 
fornishteie  a  fine  speciinen  of  judicial  eloquence,  and  is  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  establishing  some  great  and  important  truths  in  relation  to 
the  insane.  The  following"  are  among  the  most  essential  of  the  posi- 
tions established : — 

1.  That  it  is  the  reason  of  man  that  renders  him  accountable  for  his 
actions,  and  that  the  deprivation  of  it  acquits  him  of  crime. 

2.  That  the  law  wiU  not  measure  the  sizes  of  men*s  capacities,  so 
as  they  be  compos  mentis. 

3.  That  a  person  is  accountable  for  his  criminal  acts  in  eases  in 
which  he  is  not  for  his  civil.  This  doctrine,  a  more  enlightened 
period  cannot  fiul  of  essentially  modifying. 

4.  That  a  total  deprivation  of  memory  and  understanding  is  not 
required  to  constitute  insanity. 

5.  The  important  principle  then,  for  the  fint  time,  brought  distinctly 
into  view ;  viz.  that  there  is  irresponsibility  where  there  exists  hallu- 
cination, and  that  punishment  should  not  be  administered  where  the 
act  is  derived  from,  or  is  based  upon,  an  unfounded  delusion — the 
baseless  assumption  as  true  of  what  really  does  not  exist.    And, 

6.  That  the  act  complained  of,  should  be  the  immediate  unqualified 
offspring  of  the  disease. 

The  great  merit  of  this  case  consists  in  extending  the  protection  of 
law,  as  well  to  embrace  the  delusions  of  the  insane,  as  the  intellectnal 
destitution  of.  the  idiotic. 

From  the  earliest  periods  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence  down  to 
the  most  recent,  the  great  desideratum  has  been  the  establishment  of 
certain  tests,  by  means  of  which  the  fact  of  insanity  could  be  certainly 
ascertained,  if  it  existed.  The  test,  which  seems  to  have  been  among 
bie  ifirst  adopted,  and  which  has  certainly  been  the  most  undeviatingly 
adhered  to,  is  that  which  consists  in  the  capacity  of  distinguishing 
right  from  wrong.     The  great  importance  of  this  capacity,  considered 
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relatiirely  to  the  elements  4hat  go  to  conBtitate  crime,  renders  it  bot 
little  surprising  that  it  should  have  been  so  early  adopted,  and  so  per- 
tinaciously adhered  to«  To  those,  however,  who  reflect,  it  mast  be 
obvious,  that  as  this  is  entirely  dependent  upon  a. primitive  faculty  of 
the  human  mind,  whieh,  like  every  other,  possesses  independence  in 
the  exercise  of  its  function,  it  cannot  really  be  considered  as  evidence 
in  proof  of  any  thing  beyond  its  own  healthy  or  derange^  action. 
A  knowledge  of  right  or  wrong  implies  two  things : — 

1.  A  perception  or  recognition  by  the  n^ind,  of  thoye  actions  or 
things,  in  regard  to  which  right  or  wrong  may  be  predicated. 

2.  The  feeling  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  reference  to  such 
actions  or  tilings. 

The  first  is  the  work  of  the  intellectual,  particularly  of  the  percep- 
tive, faculties;  the  second  is  the  special  Unction  of  the  faculty  of 
Conscientiousness. 

The  conclusions,  upon  whieh  I  think  we  may  safely  rely,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  test,  are  the  following  :— 

1.  That  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  one,  but  not  the  only,  test. 

2.  That  its  absence,  either  from  an  original  lack,  or  from  an  idiocy 
in  that  particular,  renders  the  individual  so  imperfect,  as  to  divest  him 
of  the  elements  of  accountability. 

3.  The  perversion  of  that  special  faculty  by  disease,  or  derange- 
ment, produces  the  same  result,  by  acting  in  the  same  general  manner. 

4.  An  original  want,  or  material  lack,  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  by 
rendering  it  impossible  that  the  facts,  actions,  or,  in  more  general 
terms,  the  material,  should  be  fumirihed  upon  which  man's  moral 
nature  was  framed  to  act,  renders  the  mental  constitution  so  defective, 
as  to  take  away  all  accountability.    And, 

5.  The  perception  of  the  perceptive  or  reflective  faculties,  or  of 
both,  by  derangement,  in  consequence  of  which  mental  delusions  exist, 
possessed  of  such  strength  that  the  moral  faculty  is  utterly  powerless 
when  applied  to  them,  also  absolves  from  all  responsibility  for 
crimes. 

Another  test,  upon  which  much  reliance  has  been  placed,  is  the 
design  and  emUrivance  sometimes  displayed  in  the  commission  of  a 
criminal  act.  The  peculiar  trait  of  character  denominated  cunning 
has  often  been  noticed  prevailing,  to  a  great  extent,  among  the  insane. 
The  degree  of  confidence,  we  may  safely  attach  to  this  test,  will  not 
appear  very  considerable,  when  we  remark, 

1.  That  designs  and  contrivances,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  adoption 
of  means  calculated  to  accomplish  an  end,  is  the  work  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  and  is,  therefore,  perfectly  consistent  with  the  exist- 
ence of  moral  mania.     And, 
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9w  So  far  as  caDamg,  secrecy,  adrottnees  of  maneuTre  are  con- 
oarne^  they  are  referable  to  the  special  faculty  of  Secretivenees, 
which,  like  all  the  other  special  faculties,  possesses  its  own  separate 
states  of  keahh  and  disease. . 

Aaother  teat,  whicK  has  been  assumed  as  infallible  in  determining 
the  existence  of  insani^,  is  the.  presence  of  delusion  or  haUucinaiUm^ 
by  which  is  meant  the  assumption  by  the  mind  of  things  as  rtdUin^ 
which  in  laet  have  no  existence  as  such.  To  estimate  properly  the 
value  of  ihis  criterion,  we  must  consider  its  source.  It  is  referable 
solely  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  because  they  only  form  ideas.  Its 
pvesenee,  therefbre,  indicates  intellectual  mania,  either  partial  or 
general* 

The  affective  faculties,  however,  never  form  ideas,  and  hence  are 
subject  to  no  delusions.  Their  action,  therefore,  may  be  perverted 
and  insane,  and  yet  there  would  be  no  delusion.  The  just  inference 
from  all  this  is,  that  its  presence  furnishes  proof  of  the  existence  of 
some  fonn  of  intellectual  mania,  while  its  absence  affords  no  evidence 
10  negative  the  existence  of  moral  mania. 

From  all  this,*  we  are  enabled  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  certain, 
infallible  test,  by  which  the  presence  or  absence  of  insanity  can  be 
determined.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  material  organs  of  mind,  and  the 
aberration  of  mind  is  symptomatic  of  that  disease.  It  is  to  be  judged 
of,  therefore^  from  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  symptoms,  and  an 
attentive  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  both  in  its  states  of 
healthy  and  deranged  action. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  NECESSnr  or  RXVEALED  RELIGION,  PHRENOLOOICia.LY  ILLUS- 
TRATED. 

In  an  addreta  by  Jamet  Shannon,  President  of  the  College  of  Louifiana,  delivered  before  Um 
Fhilomattaie  Society  of  that  laititufion,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1839,  Jackfon,  La. 

* 

Fbllow-iisiibbrs  of  the  Philokathic  Sooibtt,— 

Called  by  your  politeness  to  the  honour  of  appearing,  on  this  occa- 
lion,  before  the  public  as  your  orator,  I  surely  need  not  apologise  for 
adecting  a  subject  of  a  grave  and  instructive  character.  To  those 
who  are  engaged,  as  we  all  are,  in  the  development  and  training  of 
the  human  mind,  whatever  is  calculated  to  throw  light  on  its  fundi* 
mental  faculties  cannot  be  uninteresting. 
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• 

The  pie-eminent  Talae  of  eelf*knowledge^  in  its  ▼ariooB  departments 
and  practical  beartngB,  has  long  been  admitted.  All  onr  enjoyments 
originate  in  harmony  with  the  lawa  of  our  organisation;  and  the 
infraction  of  those  laws  is  the  fruitful  sooree  of  human  suffering. 
Hence,  whoever  would  advance  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  the 
human  race,  muBt  do  it  in  aecordanee  with  tauhanging  lawBf  to 
which  all  nature,  rational  as  well  as  irrational,  has  been  subjected  by 
the  Creator  of  the  universe.  Every  pang  that  is  alleviated,  every  tear 
that  is  wiped  from  the  eye  of  misery,  indicates,  on  the  part  of  the 
intelligent  agent,  a  knowledge,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  curious 
mechanism  with  which,  and  upon  which,  he  operates  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  benevolent  purpose.  How  important,  then,  is  the 
study  of  man  to  all,  who  either  seek  happiness  themsdves,  or  nobly 
aspire  to  the  god-like  honour  of  promoting  to  the  utmost  the  happi- 
ness of  their  fellow-men. 

These  principles  are  equally  applicable  to  man,  whether  we  con- 
sider him  as  a  physical,  organic,  intellectual,  or  moral  being.  All, 
however,  will  admit,  that  some  of  man's  faculties  rank  higher  than 
others  in  the  scale  of  relative  importance.  To  the  perfection  of  man, 
as  man,  all  his  faculties  are  alike  essential.  But  it  will  hardly  be  con- 
tended by  any  reflecting  mind,  that  those  powers,  which  we  possess 
in  common  with  superior  natures,  are  not  relatively  more  important, 
than  those  which  we  possess  in  common  with  the  brutes.  None, 
perhaps,  will  question  the  propriety  of  classing  some  sentiments  as 
Buperioft  and  others  as  inferior.  Nor  will  any  deny,  that  intellect 
and  the  moral  feelings  are  superior  to  the  animal  propensities ;  and, 
consequently,  that  the  former  should  regulate  and  control  the  latter. 

The  paramount  importance  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  human 
organisation  is  beautifully  exemplified,  and  impressively  admitted,  in 
the  great  attention  which,  in  all  civilised  nations,  is  nowt  and  for  many 
centuries  haa  been^  most  justly  paid  to  the  various  branches  of  the 
healing  art  What  benevolent  mind  could  contempla^,  without  pangs 
of  unutterable  distress,  the  total  extinction  of  all  those  lights  which, 
even  within  the  last  century,  have  been  thrown  on  man's  physical 
organisation  by  the  votaries  of  medical  science,  in  order  to  alleviate 
animal  suffering,  and  to  promote  animal  enjoyment.  Dark,  unutter- 
ably dark  and  gloomy,  would  be  the  night  of  hopeless  misery  by 
which  such  an  event  must  inevitably  be  succeeded. 

If,  then,  a  correct  knowledge  of  our  organisation,  so  far  as  the  mere 
animal  nature  is  concerned,  be  of  unquestionable  importanee,  how 
vastly  more  important  is  the  knowledge  and  eultivation  of  our  highest 
fiusttlties !  Strange !  passing  strange !  that,  in  all  ages,  so  much  care 
should  have  been  expended  on  man's  animal^  and  so  little  on  his 
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mond  ind  inielUctual  nature.     Let  ns  hope  that  the  age  of  rtasof^^' 

an  age  in  which  things  will  be  esteemed  and  cultivated  in  proportion 

to  their  real  yalu^— has  begun  to  dawn  on  our  hitherto  deluded  world. 

Phrenology  teaches,  (need  I  say,  demomiratea?)  that  man  possesses 

by  nature  uUeUtetual  and  affective  faculties;  the  former  of  which 

know,  the  latter  feel.    It  teaches  that  the  affective  faculties  include 

vaiions  subdivisions,  occupying  different  points  of  elevation  in  the 

scale  of  relative,  importance— the.  propen«ities«  or  appetites,  at  the 

bottom,  and  the  moral  and  religiofw  sentiments  at  the  top  of  the  scale. 

Thus,  by  patient  and  laborious  induetion,  it  proves  that  man  is, 

by  the  neeesnty  of  his  nature,  a  religious  being ;  that  his  religious 

faculties  are  the  highest  and  most  authoritative  with  which  he  is 

endowed;    and,  consequently,  that  those  infidel  philosophers  are 

egregiously  in  error,  who  maintain  that  religion  is  the  unsightly  work 

of  priestcrafi,  rather  than  a  noble  structure,  the  foundations  of  which 

have  been  laid  deep,  broad,  and  ineradicable,  in  the  organisation  of 

man  by  the  hand  of  the  great  Architect. 

Now,  to  the  reflecting  mind  it  must  be  obvious,  that  if  the  Deity 
created  man  with  religious  faculties,  he  must  have  designed  that  those 
faculties  should  be  cultivated.  Deny  this,  and  you  slander  Jehovah 
with  having  formed  this  part,  at  least,  of  man*s  organisation  in  vain. 

Again :  As  all  man's  faculties  are  designed*  by  their  proper  action, 
to  contribute,  each  in  its  own  sphere,  to  the  perfection  and  happiness 
of  his  being,  and  as  the  religious  faculties  are  the  highest  and .  most 
authocitative,  it  follows,  by  necessary  inference,  that  supreme  dignity 
and  enjoyment  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  cultiva* 
tion  and  supremacy  of  our  religious  nature. 

Once  more:  As  the  abuse  of  any  organ  degrades  man,  and  involves 
htm  in  the  loss  of  happiness,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  proportion 
to  the  relative  importance  of  the  given  organ,  it  is  evident  that  the 
dapcMt  degradation  and  mieery,  in  which  man  can  possibly  be 
involved,  result  from  the  abuse  of  his  religious  organisation. 

Were  not  this  inference  intuitively  plain,  we  might  refer,  in 
proof  of  its  correctness,  to  the  universal  wretchedness  and  debase- 
ment  of  the  blinded  devotees  of  idolatry  and  superstition. 

From  the  foregoing  reflections  it  must  be  obvious,  that  no  questions 
are  so  completely  identified  with  man*s  highest  dignity  and  most 
exquisite  enjoyment,  as  those  which  regard  the  proper  cultivation  of 
his  moral  and  religious  faculties.  Supreme  dignity  and  happiness,  as 
I  have  already  said,  cannot  be  obtained  except  in  the  supremacy  of 
the  religious  and  moral  feelings ;  but  that  supremacy  will  not  of  itself 
secure  the  desired  object.  Veneration  is  probably  as  active  in.thct 
worshipper  of  Juggernaut,  as  it  is  in  the  most  devout  Christian. 
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The  religious  feelings  of  Saul  had  as*  much  control  over  him  when  he 
was  engaged  in  persecuting  the  disciples,  as  subsequently,  when  with 
heroic  fortitude  he  braVed  eVeiy  dbngi^r,  nobly  defied  even  death 
itself,  andt  in  the  depth  and  holy  ardour  of  his  devotion,  exclaimed— 
**  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  die  cross  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  aild  I 
unto  the  worid." 

If,  then,  the  religious  feelings,  even  while  their  supremacy  is  main- 
tained, may  nevertheless  be  misdirected,  and  in  this  state  involve  men 
in  the  deepest  degradation,  wretchedness,  and  crime,  it  follows  that 
the  question,  whichf  in  paint  of  intense  intereatt  should  absorb  all 
others^  is  simply  this  :-— 

In  what  VHty  shall  the  religious  organisation  be  cultivated^  so  as 
to  harmonise  with  the  designs  of  Infinite  Benevolence  to  elevate  and 
dign^  our  nature^  to  exalt  us  to  the  highest  attainable  happiness^ 
and  to  the  utmost  Hmit  of  ood-like  elevation  ? 

Let  us  occupy  a  few  moments  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject 

None  of  man's  faculties  can,  with  any  propriety,  be  called  abstractly 
either  good  or  bad.  They  all  contribute,  as  has  always  been  said,  to 
his  perfection  and  happiness,  when  properly  directed,  and  to  his 
degradation  and  unhappiness,  when  misapplied. 

The  feelings,  or  affective  faculties,  are  all  blinds  act  solely  with 
reference  to  their  own  present  gratification,  and  cannot,  of  themselves, 
discriminate  what  mode  of  activity  will  avoid  evil,  and  secure  the 
greatest  amount  of  good.  This  is  as  true  of  the  religious  sentiments, 
as  of  the  animal  propensities. 

Take  an  example.  The  action  of  Veneration  is  a  blind  impulse  to 
worship,  it  knows  not  what,  but  something  at  the  time  regarded  as 
great  or  good.  Hence,  some  have  blindly  venerated  loathsonie  rep* 
tUeSy  and  even  heks  and  onions.  Others,  to  the  present  day,  devoutly 
worship  the  impostor  Mahomet.  And  others,  still,  as  a  religious  act, 
immolate  their  children ;  or,  in  deep  adoration,  prostrate  themselves 
beneath  the  ponderous  wheels  of  the  Juggernaut,  and  are  crushed  to 
death. 

Hence,  we  see  very  clearly  that  the  highest  activity  of  the  religious 
faculties,  unless  it  is  directed  by  intellect  properly  enlightened,  may 
be  productive  of  the  deepest  misery  and  degradation. 

Bui  intellect  alone  will  not  suilice  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
desired  object.  To  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  history  bears  ample 
testimony.  She  most  unhesitatingly  affirms,  that,  throughout  all  ages, 
she  has  never  known  a  single  instance  of  a  people  ]e(\  without  revela- 
tion, that  was  not  wholly  given  to  the  most  debasing  Idolatry.  '  Fre- 
quently, too,  the  most  enlightened  nations— «s  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
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Rorae^were  engulfed  the  moet  deeply  in  all  sorts  of  licentioosneie 
and  idol-worship. 

As  a  general  rule,  wheresoever  men  have  been  left  without  the 
light  of  revelation,  **  they  have  become  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and 
their  foolish  heart  has  been  darkened."  In  the  strong  language  of 
Paal—**  Professing  Aemselves  to  be  wUef  they  became  yiM>/«;  and 
changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like 
to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creep- 
ing things.'* 

With  these  undeniable  fiicts  staring  us  in  the  face,  who  can  say 
that  reveioHan  i»  not  neuuary  to  elevate  man's  whole  nature  to  the 
perfection  and  felicity  of  which  he  is  capable;  and  for  which  his 
organisation  proves  that  he  was  benevolently  designed?  Inasmuch 
as  happiness  is  supremely  desired  by  all,  whoever  denies  the  necessity 
of  revelation,  must  maintain  that  man  is  able,  by  the  unaided  light  of 
nature,  to  determine,  with  unerring  certainty,  what  course  of  conduct 
will  infallibly  conduct  him  to  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  of 
which  he  n  capable.  If  this  cannot  reasonably  be  affirmed,  then 
none  can  reasonably  say  that  revelation  is  unnecessary. 

But  some  may  be  disposed  to  ask,  Is  it  possible  that  a  revelation 
wonld  be  given  T  We  think  it  is ;  and  for  the  following  reason.  Is 
it  not  more  manifest,  that  the  eye  was  designed  for  vision,  or  that  the 
ear  was  intended  for  hearing,  than  it  is  evident  to  the  unbiased  mind, 
that  all  man's  faculties  were  designed  for  the  production  of  happiness, 
and  of  nothing  else.  ^ 

Now,  if  a  revelation  be  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
object,  which  God  evidently  had  in  view  when  he  organised  man  as 
he  has  done,  it  is  not  merely  probable  that  such  a  revelation  would  be 
given,  but  it  is  even  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that  it  ehould  be 
withheid.  This  is  no  more  than  to  say,  that  it  is  in  the  last  degree 
improbable  that  the  Deity  would  neglect  to  take  such  measures  as  are 
in  the  nature  of  things  indispensable  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
benevolent  designs. 

So  palj^ably'  deficient  is  the  light  furnished  by  natural  religion,  and 
so  obviously  necessary,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  is 
revelatlion  to  guide  man  to  perfection  and  felicity,  that  even  pious  and 
reflecting  heathens  have  been  led  to  expect  diat  the  Deity  would, 
some  day  or  other,  bestow  on  the  human  race  such  a  guide,  to  con* 
duct  man  to  the  consummation  of  his  being. 

This  revdation,  in  itself  so  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Creator's  benevolent  designs,  and,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things  so 
probable,  is  given -in  the  inspired  volume.  The  Christian  Scriptures 
contain  a  j^rfect  sjrstem  of  religious  doctrine  and  duty ;  a  system,  in 
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its  hopes,  fears,  uid  prescriptions,  fio  completely  adapted  to  man's 
whole  nature,  so  evidently  calculated  to  conduct  him  to  the  consoiii* 
mation  of  his  heing,  as  to  demonstrate  most  undeniably  its  dinne 
origin.  When  science  shall  have  clearly  disclosed  man's  whole 
organisation,  apd  when  Christianity, /reeif /rom  the  ruhbUh  of  the 
dark  agee^  shall  have  been  correctly  understood,  I  apprehend  that  its 
divine  origin  will  be  as  litde  questioned  by  the  phUoeophiCf  as  it  is 
now  by  the  Christian  world. 

The  correctness  of  the  foregoing  principles  being  admitted,  it 
follows  that,  in  order  to  produce  the  highest  style  of  man,  the  animal 
propensities  must  be  kept  in  subjection  to  the  moral  and  religions 
Acuities;  and  these,  again,  must  be  habitually  cultivated  under  the 
guidance  of  intellect  properly  enlightened  by  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
Let  this  course  be  generally  pursued,  and  such  a  flood  of  glory  will  at 
once  be  poured  upon  our  sin- worn  earth,  that  the  morning  stars  will 
again  sing  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shout  aloud  for  joy. 

Here,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  we  are  presented,  at  the 
outset,  with  a  difficulty  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude.  Dogmas  the 
most  contradictory,  and,  not  unfrequently,  the  most  absunl,  have 
been  deduced  from  the  Christian  Scriptures.  Practices,  too,  that 
were  not  merely  unjustifiable,  but  even  malignant  and  diabolical  in 
their  nature,  have  been  justified  under  the  pretext  of  Christian  duty 
and  religious  seaK  So  undeniable  are  these  truths,  that  the  ''odium 
theologicum,*'  or  sectarian  hate^  has  become  as  truly  (I  might  say, 
lamentably)  proverbial  in  modern  times,  as  was  '<  Punica  fides,*'  or 
Carthaginian  faiths  in  days  of  yore.  Hence,  it  may  be  inferred  by 
some,  that,  after  all,  this  boasted  revelation  can  be  a  guide  only  in 
name ;  whereas,  practically,  it  is  of  little  or  no  value. 

I  apprehend  that  this  difficulty,  though  at  first  view  by  no  means 
inconsiderable,  will,  on  closer  inspection,  prove  to  be  much  less  than 
many  may  imagine,  and  certainly  not  at  all  insurmountable.  Let  us 
enquire  very  briefly  whether  the  difficulty  in  question  can  possibly  be 
obviated ;  and  if  so,  then  in  what  way. 

In  this  stage  of  my  remarks,  it  is  taken  as  granted  that  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  are  what  they  profess  to  be,  a  revelation  from  heaven, 
given  to  man  for  the  purpose  already  specified,  viz.  to  conduct  him  to 
Uie  highest  attainable  happiness ;  and  the  question  at  present  before 
us  may  be  stated  in  the  following  way  :— 

Are  the  Christian  Scriptures  such  a  system  as  is  capable  of  being 
certainly  applied  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose  for  which 
they  were  given  ? 

Or  it  may  be  stated  more  fully  thus :  Is  the  Christian  revelation 
capable  of  «being    certainly  understood  by  those   to  whom  it  is 
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tddressed  t     And,  when  «o  andentood,  does  it  ftdmit  of  m  pmetiMl 
application  ? 

That  it  is  capMe  of  being  ^effoini^  undtrttood^  is  neoenmrily 
implied  in  the  very  idea  of  its  being  a  revelation.  A  revelation 
incapable  of  being  onderstond  by  those  io  whom  it  is  addressed,'  is  as 
direct  a  contradiction  in  terms,  as  a  r^veloHim  nnaBTEALSD.  To 
affirm,  therefore,  that  it  is  vniniMgibk,  is  to  affirm  that  it  is  no 

Again,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  must  be  such  as  to  admit  of  a 
practical  application.  In  all  our  conceptions  of  revelation,  this  much 
at  least  is  undeniably  implied,  viz.  that  it  is  a  system  of  tnatrui^hn 
and  moftve,  rendered  necessary  by  man's  ignoranee  and  tendency  to 
err,  and  that  it  is  designed  to  conduct  him  in  the  path  of  duty,  dignity, 
and  enjoyment. 

Now,  to  suppose  revelation  incapable  of  being  applied  tucetttfuOy 
U>  the  accomplishment  of  the  very  end  for  wkith  U  was  given,  must 
appear,  to  the  enlightened  and  pious  mind,  a  very  singular  charge 
against  its  Author' of  either  incompettnee  or  vollt. 

From  the  foregohig  considerations  it  must  be  obvious,  that  the 
Christian  Scriptures  are  capable  of  being  certainly  underetoed  by 
those  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  and  of  behig  euceeetfutty  eppUed 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  end  for  which  they  were  given.  It 
follows,  too,  that  being  so  applied,  they  -**  are  ablv  to  make  men  wise 
unto  SfdvatunC^ — ^to  conduct  them  to  the  peifection  of  their  being— 
to  the  highest  attainable  dignity  and  happiness  in  this  world,  and  to 
glory  inconceivabte  in  the  world  to  come. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  when  these  high  and  holy 
capabilities  are  predicated  of  the  Christian  flcriptores,  they  are  predi- 
cated of  them  ahne,  in  their  true  import,  and  not  of  cmy  thing,  or 
every  thing,  into  which  men  may  be  pleased  to  convert  them  by  their 
vain  imaginations.  This  truth  is  self-evident;  and,  therefore,  it 
would  be,  indeed,  passing  strange,  if  it  should  appear  to  any  rational 
being  to  require  proof.  ^ 

Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  the  diligent  and  honest-hearted  study  of 
the  Christian  Scriptures  Is  of  paramount  importance  to  all  who  would 
attain  to  the  highest  possible  dignity,  perfection,  and  happiiless — who 
would  nobly  aspire  to  be  not  merely  angelic,  but  even  god-like. 

Christianity  never  was  intended  to  operate  as  a  talisman,  or  an 
incantation.  It  can  only  operate  in  so  far  as  it  is  understood,  and 
reduced  to  practice.  lis  effects  are  truly  sublime — a  bright  reflection 
of  the  glory  of  its  Author.  It  can  raise  a  world  lying  in  wickedness, 
fVom  the  deepest  abyss  of  misery  and  degradation,  and  restore  it  to 
holiness,  to  happiness,  to  God.     Bift  that  any  individual  may  be  thus 

VOL.  II.- 
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restored  to  a  blissfol  connection  with  the  throne  of  the  Etemaly  he 
must  be  not  merely  a  hearer,  but  also  a  doer  of  the  word. 

Hence  the  vast  importance  of  the  most  perfect  liberty  of  conscience. 
Unless  in  a  very  restricted  sense,  God  never  gave  the  conscience  of 
any  human  being  in  keeping  to  any  other.  Every  human  being  is 
for  himself  individually  responsible  to  the  common  Judge  of  all. 
And,  tliai  he  may  be  ao^  hia  conscience  must  be  free.  Hence  the  man 
that  would  interfere,  in  the  slightest  degree,  with  the  most  perfect 
liberty  of  conscience,  constitutes  himself  by  that  very  interference  a 
traitor  against  Gody  and  against  the  highest  interests  of  him  whose 
liberty  is  thus  restricted. 

On  the  necessity  of  following  at  all  times  the  dictates  of  an 
unrestricted  conscience,  and  of  having  that  conscience  properly 
enlightened,  the  opinion  of  Burlamaqui  is  so  correct,  and,  withal,  so 
appropriate,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  quote  it. 

*'  But  what  must  we  do,**  says  he,  '*  in  case  of  an  erroneous  con- 
science ? 

**I  answer,  that  we  ought  always  to  follow  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
even  when  it  is  erroneous,  and  whether  the  error  be  vincible  or 
invincible. 

**  But  it  does  not  thence  follow,  that  we  are  always  excusable  in  being 
guided  by  the  dictates  of  an  erroneous  conscience.  This  is  true  only 
when  the  error  happens  to  be  invincible.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
surmountable^  and  we  mistake  with  respect  to  what  is  commanded, 
or  forbidden,  we  sin  either  way,  whether  we  act  according  to,  or 
against^  the  decisions  of  conscience.  This  shows  (to  mention  it 
once  more)  what  an  important  concern  it  is  to  enlighten  our  con- 
science ;  because,  in  the  case  just  now  mentioned,  the  person  with  an 
erroneous  conscience  is  actually  under  a  melancholy  necessity  of 
doing  ill,  whichever  side  he  takes.'* 

A  truer  sentiment  than  the  foregoing,  Burlamaqui  never  uttered.  I 
fear,  however,  that  on  this  subject,  so  far  at  least  as  the  practical  -part 
is  involved,  there  still  remains  much  to  be  learned,  even  in  enlightened 
and  republican  America. 

Thus  we  see  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  person  to  be 
permanently  benefited  by  the  Christian  Scriptures,  except  in  so  far  as 
he  studies  them  honestly  for  himself,  and  for  himself  diligently 
reduces  them  to  practice.  The  paramount  importance  of  such  study 
and  such  practice,  is  still  farther  illustrated  by  existing  facts. 

We  find  the  so-called  Christian  world  divided  into  a  vast  number 
of  rival  and  conflicting  sects,  advocating  an  equal  number  of  jarring 
and  irreconcileable  dogmas.  Now,  it  is  self-evident,  that  out  of  every 
hundred  who  differ  on  any  point,  at  least  ninety-nine  must  be  wrong. 
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Th6Tefore,  without  once  enquiring^  who  is  right,  or  who  is  wrong,  the 
divided  state  of  Christendom  makes  it  intuitively ' plain^  that  no 
human  heing  can  safely  follow  the  opinions  of  another  in  religious 
matters ;  and  that  he  who  docs  not,  regardless  of  the  opinions  and 
wishes  of  others,  investigate  and  act  for  himself  on  this  all  important 
ttibject,  in  tMs  very  neglect,  sins  against  the  plainest  dictates  of 
wisdom,  duty,  and  self  interest. 

Neither  will  it  do  to  say,  that  these  difierences  have  existed  mainly 
among  the  unlearned,  hut  that  the  learned  have  been  in  general  mor.' 
nearly  agreed.  The  very  reverse  of  this  would  be  much  nearer  to 
the  truth.  Whoever  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  examine,  may 
find  that  divisions  have  originated  mainly,  if  not  solely,  with  the 
learned  Rabbis ;  and  that  among  the  unlearned  there  has  been  compa- 
ratively little  diversity  of  sentiment,  except  so  far  as  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  a  blind  adherence  to  the  dogmas  of  their  leaders.  This 
goes  to  show,  that  an  honest  heart,  and  a  teachable  child-like  disposi- 
tion, are  much  more  certain  to  tind  the  path  of  truth  and  duty,  dhan 
great  talents  and  learning,  connected  with  inordinate  self-esteem,  or 
love  of  approbation.  Hence  the  correctness  of  the  Redeemer's  senti- 
ment,  when  he  spake  of  some  things  that  were  **  hid  from  the  unse 
and  prudent,  and  revealed  unto  habesy 

In  short,  you  may  select  almost  any  truth  or  duty,  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  in  language  so  plain  and  unequivocal,  that  '*  he  who  runs 
may  read,  and  Uie  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err 
therein,*'  and  you  will  propably  find,  that,  in  relation  to  that  truth, 
or  that  duty,  there  is,  or  has  been,  as  much  controversy  among  the 
LEARNED,  as  about  any  other  point. 

Hence  the  danger,  as  well  as  the  folly  and  criminality,  of  allowing 
others,  learned  or  unlearned,  friends  or  foes,  to  judge  for  us,  or  dictate 
to  us,  on  religious  subjects.  And  hence,  too,  the  wisdom  and  import- 
ance of  treating  this  matter  in  accordance  with  its  real  merits,  as  the 
chief  business  of  our  lives,  our  highest  interest,  our  paramount 
concern. 

From  the  foregoing  reflections  it  is  manifest,  that  the  man  who 
neglects  to  cultivate  his  religious  faculties,  acts  even  more  unwisely 
than  he  who,  possessing  both  eyes  and  ears,  obstinately  refuses  to 
behold  the  loveliness  of  nature,  or  to  be  charmed  with  her  ceaseless 
and  exquisite  music. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  worst  view  of  the  picture.  All  our 
faculties  unll,  and  must  act.  If  their  activity,  therefore,  is  not 
directed  into  a  proper  channel,  it  will  of  necessity  take  an  improper 
course.    Hence,  all  men  have  some  religion.    And  let  the  vaunting 
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infide^  say  what  he  please  to  the  contrary,  HSt  too*  has  his  RXLioioiry 
and  his  God ;  and  that  God  he  worships  witli  a  heart  as  nncertj  and 
with  a  devotion  as  deep^  as  that  with  which  the  Christian  worships 
the  God  of  revelation. 

It  will  readily  he  granted,  that  the  God,  or  chief  oood,  supremeljr 
venerated,  differs  widely  with  different  characters.  The  idoFof  some 
is  a  golden  calf.  Others  worship  the  bubble  rqatiioHon.  Of  others, 
still,  *'  their  god  is  their  6f%'*— ^(perhaps  the  intoxicating  cup)— 
**  whose  ^lory  is  in  their  shame,  who  mind  earthly  things.'* 

The  results,  too,  upon  the  character  and  prospects  of  the  worshipper, 
are  as  diversified  as  the  objects  of  worship.  In  all  ages,  the  character 
of  men  has  been  mainly  conformable  to  the  character  of  their  gods. 
If  mammon  be  the  god,  or  chief  good^  supremely  venerated,  the 
character  will  be  progressively  covetous*  If  lust  be  the  object  «f 
adoration,  the  woishipper  becomes  supremely  lusifuL  If  rum  and 
ROWDYISM  be  selected  as  the  idoU  who  can  fail  to  recognise  the  dis- 
gusting likeness  in  ihe  fetid  bieath^  the  bloated  face^  the  nose  of 
almost  crimson  kue^  the  besotted  intellect^  and  the  swinish  conduct  of 
ihe  imbruttd  worshipper? 

This  influence  of  a  nan*a  religion  upon  his  character,  is  by  no 
means  accidental.  It  is  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of 
principles,  well*  established  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  but  on  which 
it  would  now  be  unseasonable  to  ex|>atiate.  It  is  sufficient  for  oiflr 
present  puipose  lo  know,  that  the  character  of  every  individual  wiH 
of  necessity  harmonise  with  <he  character  of  his  god,  or  chief  oood*. 
If  that  be  noble,  his  character  will  be  noble  likewise.  And  if  that  be 
eartldyy  sensual^  or  devilish,  such  will  his  own  character  inevitably  ben 

This  singtrlar  view  of  the  subject  demonstrates  the  pre-eminent 
value  of  the  Christian  region,  and  its  immense  superiority  over  aA 
other  religious  systems*  Besides  addressing  the  most  powerful 
motives  that  can  be  conceived  of,  to  Iwpe,  fear,  gratitude,  and  to  aH 
the  strongest  and  higltest  principles  of  our  nature,  Christianity  pre^ 
sents  for  our  admiration,  imitation,  and  worship,  a  Beino  of  spot*> 
less  purity  and  unbounded  excellence.  No  marvel,  then,  that  he  who 
is  bapthed  into  Christ  is  a  new  creature.  If  he  were  not,  it  wotild 
be  as  strange  as  if  fire  should  cease  to  bvm,  and  water  to  drown. 

This  tendency  of  Christianity,  and  its  adsptatidn  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  nature,  I  consider  Paul  as  recognising  in  the  follow* 
mg  passage-^**  But  we  all,  with  open  face  beholding,  as  in  a  glass, 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  ate  changed  in  the  same  image  from  glory  to 
giory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  oC  the  Lord.*' 

How  subhme  the  proapeet,  liow  igiorious  the  ^evtiny,  by  Whioh  w^ 
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wn  thus  aHiired  lo  the  oonsuninistioii  of  our  being  1  Id  comparisoa 
with  this,  koiD  pcor^  k0»  c^nUmptMe^  the  highest  object  of  earthlj 
uabitioii ! 

Toung  gentleinea,  from  the  foregoing  reflections,  it  is  apparent  that 
maA  is,  by  the  necessity  of  his  orgmtisaiioni  a  religious  BEiNa ;  that 
his  relifkius  fhecrlties  are  the  highest  and  most  authoritative  with 
which  be  is  endowed ;  that  these  faeulties  wiU  a^l  either  to  his  pep- 
fiBction  and  felicity,  if  properly  direr^ted,  or  to  his  degradation  aad 
misery,  if  misapplied ;  and  that,  in  order  to  raise  h»m  to  the  highest 
possible  elevation  of  dignity  and  enjoyment,  their  activity  must  be 
gaided  hy  Intellect,  enlightened  by  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

Your  choice,  then,  is  net,  cannot  be,  between  reUgiou  and  no 
BBLioiox.  If  your  religious  iaouhies  are  not  employed  in  rendering 
svpreme  homage  to  the  living  God,  they  are  suprsmely  devoted  to 
seme  other  object,  selected  as  your  idel ;  regarded  and  worshipped  as 

your  CHIBF  G009. 

The  only  alternative,  therefore,  that  is  leA  you  is,  whether  you 
will  have  a  true  or  a  foist  religion<-M>ne  that  will  accomplish  the  sub> 
Kme  purposes  of  the  Divine  Architect,  in  elevating  and  beautifying 
oar  whole  nature ;  or  one  that  will  defeat  those  purposes,  sensualise 
and  bnitify  your  highest  aspirations,  and  involve  you  in  the  deepest 
degradation  and  wretchedne8s,^oth  at  present,  and  throughout  the 
whole  duration  of  your  future  existence. 

In  such  circumstances,  can  any  thing  short  of  idiocy  or  madness 
hesitate  what  choice  to  make?  On  one  hand,  the  path  of  duty,  dig- 
nity, and  enjoyment,  endlessly  progressive,  opens  wide  before  you. 
Inviting  you  to  enter,  and  be  for  ever  and  inconceivably  hafpy.  On 
the  other,  folly's  gates  expanded  wide  invite  you  to  teallow  in  the 
mire  of  sensuality,  be  transformed  into  brutes,  and  sink  deep,  and  still 
deeper,  in  brutality  and  wretchedness  for  ever. 

Make,  then,  your  election;  and  be  it  such  as  you  shall  never 
regret ;  such  as  will  send  a  tlirtll  of  joy  through  all  the  myriads  of 
holy  beings  that  adore  and  worship  around  the  throne  of  God. 


ARTICLE  V. 

ON  MENTAL  EXERCISE  AS  A  MEANS  OF  HEALTH. 

That  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  the  mind  and  the 
body,  and  that  each  exerts  a  powerful  influence  over  the  state  of  the 
#lh^,  all  readily  admit.     The  experience  and  observation  of  every 
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one,  will  afforjd  abundant  evidence  of  this  fact,  as  well  as  ample  testi- 
mony  of  the  importance  of  being  acquainted,  as  far  as  possible,  with 
a  subject  which  so  vitally  affects  human  happiness.  Many  facts  have 
been  observed  on  this  point  for  centuries,  but,  till  lately,  very  little 
definite  or  tangible  knowledge  has  been  possessed  which  could  be 
rendered  available  to  any  practical  purposes.  The  researches  of 
modem  science,  particularly  the  discoveries  of  phrenology,  have 
thrown  a  vast  amount  of  light  on  the  mutual  relations  which  exist 
between  the  mind  and  the  body.  And  though  we  may  not  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  precise  nature  of  this  relationship,  yet  we  can  under- 
stand, to  a  considerable  extent,  the  conditions  or  laws  by  means  of 
which  each,  reciprocally,  affects  the  other.  If  we  would,  therefore, 
secure  the  great  object  of  our  existence,  as  well  as  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  our  species,  the  dictates  of  duty,  no  less  than  of  wisdom, 
should  incite  us  to  study  those  laws,  and  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the 
helps  which  either  science  or  experience  can  throw  in  our  way. 

A  distinguished  physician  of  Edinburgh  communicated,  some  years 
since,  to  the  **  Phrenological  Journal,"  several  interesting  articles 
**On  Mental  Exercise  as  a  means  of  Health,^*  We  propose  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  the  substance  of  these  articles,  eitlier  in  a  con- 
densed form  or  by  means  of  extracts.  With  this  acknowledgment, 
we  proceed  to  the  subject,  without  making  any  farther  reference  or 
giving  quotation  marks. 

No  principle  in  physiology  is  better  established  than  that  the  proper 
exercise  of  every  organ  promotes,  not  only  the  vigour  and  health  of 
that  organ,  but  altio  of  the  entire  system.  Afid  according  to  the 
importance  of  its  functions,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  its  relations  to 
otiier  organs,  will  be  the  effects  of  its  proper,  excessive  or  deficient 
exercise  on  the  whole  body.  This  remark  applies  with  peculiar  force 
to  the  brain,  as  the  organ  of  the  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  we  shall  find  that  a  disuse  of  its  functions,  or,  in 
other  words,  inactimly  of  intellect  and  feelings  impairs  its  structure^ 
and  weakens  the  mental  powers  tchich  it  serves  to  manifest. 

It  is  by  the  deliberate  employment  of  this  principle  that  the  law, 
without  knowing  it,  subdues  even  the  most  violent  and  obdurate 
criminals.  Placing  a  man  in  solitary  confinement,  without  books, 
without  occupation,  and  without  light  enough  to  see  distinctly  around 
him,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  withdrawing  all  means  of  activity 
from  his  cerebral  organs.  Its  influence  in  diminishing  their  activity 
and  power  is  so  speedy  and  so  terrible,  that  few  natures,  however 
rough,  fearless,  or  brutal,  nre  able  to  withstand  it  for  many  days,  and 
few  criminals  who  have  undergone  it  once,  will  ever  rashly  expose 
themselves  to  it  a  second  time.     So  much  does  this  discipline  weaken 
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the  mind,  that  the  liiost  unruly  and  ferocious  ruffians,  upon  whom 
severity  and  blows  had  been  expended  without  effect,  have  come 
forth  sabdued  and  tractable.  The  inference  obviously  follows,  that  to 
strengthen  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  we  must  exercise  them 
regularly  and  judiciously,  just  as  we  would  do  the  muscular  system, 
to  give  it  tone  and  vigour.  If  we  neglect  to  do  so,  we  may  use  any 
other  means  we  like,  but  our  efibrts  will  be  fruitless,  and  debility  of 
body  and  weakness  of  mind  will  continue  to  increase,  and  to  aggravate 
each  other. 

If  we  look  abroad  upon  society,  we  shall  see  innumerable  proofs  of 
what  is  here  advanced.     When  a  person  is  confined  to  an  unvarying 
round  of  employment,  which  affords  neither  scope  nor  stimulus  to 
one  half  of  his  faculties,  his  mental  powers,  for  want  of  exercise  to 
keep  up  due  vitality  in  their  cerebral  organs,  become  blunted,  his 
intellect  becomes  slow  and  dull,  and  he  feels  any  unusual  Hubjects  of 
thought  as  disagreeable  and  painful  intrusions.     But  let  the  situation 
of  such  a  person  be  changed ;  bring  him,  for  instance,  from  the  soli- 
tude of  the  country  to  the  bustle  of  the  town,  give  him  a  variety  of 
imperative  employments,  and  place  him  in  society  so  as  to  supply  to 
his  cerebral  organs  that  extent  of  exercise  which  gives  them  health 
and  vivacity  of  action,  and  in  a  few  months  the  change  produced  will 
be  surprising.     Animation  and  acuteness  will  take  the  place  of  former 
insipidity  and  dulness.     We  ought  not  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  mind 
itself  which  becomes  heavy  and  feeble,  and  again  revives  into  energy 
by  these  changes  in  external  circumstances;   the  effects  arise  from 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  brain.     Regular  exercise  conduces  to  its 
greater  health  and  activity,  and  the  mental  manifestations  are  influ- 
enced by  its  condition.     The  following  examples  place  the  effects  of 
exercise  in  a  striking  point  of  view: — A  young  military  officer,  who 
lately  commanded  a  small  detachment,  spent  three  years  in  Canada  in 
a  remote  station,  where  he  was  completely  detached  from  all  society 
of  his  own  rank.     During  all  that  period,  he  was  obliged  to  pass  his 
time  in  listless  sauntering,  shooting,  or  fishing,  without  the  excitement 
to  his  various  faculties  which  is  afforded  by  the  society  of  equals. 
The  consequence  of  this  compulsory  mental  apathy,  and  the  corre- 
sponding inactivity  of  brain,  was,  that,  on  being  relieved  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  his  nervous  system  had  become  so  weak  and  irritable,  that 
he  feared  to  meet  even  with  the  members  of  his  own  family,  and  for 
months  would  never  venture  to  walk  out  to  take  necessary  exercise, 
except  in  the  dark.     And  it  was  only  at  the  end  of  several  months 
that  tlie  lenewed  stimulus  of  society  and  employment  restored  the 
lone  of  his  nervous  system  so  far  as  to  allow  him  to  regain  his  natural 
character  of  mind,  and  to  return  to  his  usual  habits  of  life*     A  gentle- 
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iiiaD»  with  'whom  I  have  the  pkasure  of  beinfi^  persoBAlly  acquaiatedt 
was  eialioned  for  aome  years  up  the  coualry  in  India,  completely 
secluded  from  the  society  of  ladies.  The  party  being  pretty  numerous, 
the  officers  contrived  to  pass  their  time  agreeably  enough ;  but  this 
gentleman  said,  that  on  his  return  to  Calcutta  he  felt  so  great  an  aver- 
sion to  female  society,  that  he  would  rather  have  faced  a  tiger  thaa 
gone  into  a  drawing-room  tesplendent  with  youth  and  beauty.  AAei' 
becoming  familiar,  however,  with  this  situation,  his  faculties  recovered 
their  tone,  and  the  fair  sex  exhibited  to  his  mind  all  their  wonted 
graces  and  attractions. 

Another  very  appropriate  example  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  a 
nervous  young  lady,  whose  education  has  communicated  nothing  but 
accomplishments — who  has  no  materials  of  diought,  and  no  regular 
and  imperative  occupations  to  interest  her  and  demand  attention — who 
taiies  no  active  part  in  promoting  the  welfare  or  comfort  of  those  about 
her — who  looks  to  others  for  support  and  sustenance — and  whose 
brain,  in  short,  is  half  asleep.  Such  a  person  has  literally  nothing  on 
which  to  expend  lialf  the  nervous  energy  which  nature  has  bestowed 
on  her  for  better  purposes.  She  has  notliing  to  excite  and  exercise 
the  brain,  notliing  to  elicit  activity;  her  own  feelings  and  personal 
relations  necessarily  constitute  the  grand  objects  of  her  contempla- 
tions; these  are  brooded  over  till  the  mental  energies  become  impaired, 
false  ideas  of  existence  and  of  Providence  spring  up  iu  the  mind,  the 
fancy  is  haunted  by  strange  impressions,  and  every  trifle  which 
relates  to  self  is  exaggerated  into  an  object  of  immense  importance. 
The  brain,  having  literally  nothing  on  which  to  exercise  itself, 
becomes  weak,  and  the  mental  manifestations  are  enfeebled  in  propor- 
tion, so  that  a  person  of  good  endowments  thus  treated  will  oileo 
exhibit  something  of  the  imbecility  of  a  fool.  But  suddenly  change 
the  circumstances  in  which  such  a  person  is  placed.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  her  parents  lose  their  health  or  fortune,  and  that  she  is 
called  upon  to  exert  her  utmost  energies  in  their  and  in  her  own 
behalf— >that,  in  short,  her  mental  faculties  and  brain,  her  intellect  and 
her  moral  and  social  feelings,  are  blessed  with  a  stimulus  to  act ;  the 
weakness,  the  tremors,  and  the  apprehensions,  which  formerly  seemed 
an  inborn  part  of  herself,  disappear  as  if  by  enchantment,  and  strength, 
tigour,  and  happiness,  take  their  place,  solely  because  now  God'a  law 
ia  Ailfilled,  and  the  brain  with  which  he  has  connected  the  mind,  is 
supplied  with  that  healthful  stimulus  and  exercise  which  he  ordained 
to  be  indispensable  to  our  comfort  and  welfare. 

An  additional  illustration  will  be  found  in  the  case  of  a  man  of 
mature  age  and  of  active  habits,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  toils 
9f  business,  and  whose  hours  of  enjoyment  hare  been  but  few  wA 
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ihort.  Soppofla  su^  a  penon  to  fciira  to  tlie  coantry  in  search  of 
xepose*  aoU  to  have  no  deep  mond,  religious,  or  phiiosophieal  pursuiUi 
to  oocapy  his  atteatioa  aod  keep  up  the  active  exercise  of  his  braia — 
the  latter  will  lose  ita  healthf  uid  the  invariable  result  will  be  etiiuii, 
wearioesa  of  life,  despondency,  and  nervous  diseases  in  iheir  moat 
distressing  forms.  This  arises  solely  from  the  braia  being  left  uneaer* 
cised  and  unexcited»  till,  like  the  eye  without  light,  its  powers  of 
.action  become  so  far  enfeebled,  that  derangement  even  of  the  general 
health  ensues  from  the  deficient  and  vitiated  supply  of  nervous  influ- 
ence which  is  then  seat  to  the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  wonderful  effects  of  a  change  from  inactivity  to  bustle  and 
employment  is  well  known  in  common  life,  and  is  explicable  only  on 
the  principle  of  strengtheoing  the  braia  and  mind  by  a  due  exercise. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten»  a  visit  to  a  watering-place,  or  a  journey 
through  an  interesting  eouatry,  restores  health  more  by  giving  healthy 
excitement  to  the  mind  and  brain»  than. by  the  water  swallowed  or  the 
locomotion  endured.  And  it  is  proverbial  of  weak  and  delicate  per- 
sons, that  under  strong  excitement  they  will  exert  not  only  double 
muscular  force,  but  even  prove  superior  to  the  effects  of  miasma* and 
contagion,  to  which,'  when  excited,  they  would  have  beea  the  first 
victims.  In  the  army  it  i»  proverbial  also,  that  the  time  of  fatigue  and 
danger  is  not  the  time  of  disease.  It  is  in  the  inactive  and  listless 
month  of  a  campaign  that  crowds  of  patients  pass  to  the  hospitala. 
In  both  these  cases  it  is  active  exentise  giving  strength  to  the  braia, 
and  through  it  healthy  vigour  to  the  body,  which  produces  the  efiecL 

This  law  of  our  constitution  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  many  admirable  arrangements  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  Provi- 
dence. We  are  gifted  with  many  high  and  noble  powers  of  thinking 
and  of  sentiment,  which  are,  in  this  world,  in  close  dependence  on 
our  bodily  frame.  If  we  exercise  them  duly,  we  promote  directly  the 
growth,  nutrition,  and  health  of  the  corporeal  organ,  and  indirectly  the 
health  of  the  whole  system,  and  at  the  same  time  experience  the 
highest  mental  gratification  of  which  a  human  being  is  susceptible, 
Tiz.  that  of  having  fulfilled  the  end  and  object  of  our  being,  in  the 
active  discharge  of  our  duties  to  God,  to  our  fellowHfnen»  and  to  om> 
selves.  If  we  neglect  them,  or  deprive  them  of  their  objects,  we 
weaken  the  organisation,  give  rise  to  distressing  diseases,  and  at  the 
same  time  experience  the  bitterest  feelings  that  can  afflict  humanity*— 
ennui  and  melancholy.  The  harmony  thus  shown  to  exist  between 
the  moral  and  physical  world,  is  but  another  proof  of  the  numerous 
inducements  to  that  right  conduct  and  activity,  in  pursuing  which,  the 
Creator  had  evidently  destined  us  to  find  terrestrial  happiness  aod 
comfort. 
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Seeing,  then,  that  the  brain  and  nerrous  system  cannot,  any  more 
than  the  muscles,  be  strengthened  withoat  well-regalated  exercise,  we 
come  next  to  enquire  what  are  the  functions  which  their  different 
parts  perform,  as  it  is  well  known  that  each  can  be  kept  in  activity 
only  by  employing  it  on  its  own  objects.  Phrenology  enables  ns  to 
answer  this  question  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  our  present  purpose. 
It  reveals  to  us  the  various  faculties  of  intellect,  sentiment,  and  pro- 
pensity, which  are  primitive  powers  of  the  mind;  it  points  to  the 
different  nerves  of  sensation  and  of  motion,  going  to  the  various 
organs  by  which  life  is  sustained,  and  to  the  numerous  muscles, 
bones,  ligaments,  and  instruments  of  sense  and  of  locomotioni  which 
put  us  in  relation  with  the  external  world  and  with  our  fellow-men, 
and  it  shows  us  that,  to  produce  a  full  effect,  all  of  these  must  be  duly 
and  reguiariy  exercised ;  but  as  to  notice  all  of  them  would  embrace 
much  too  wide  a  field,  I  shall  at  present  confine  myself  to  the  func- 
tions performed  by  the  brain,  as  the  material  instrument  or  organ  of 
mind. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  physiology,  that  every  part  must  be  exercised 
upon  its  own  objects,  if  we  wish  to  develope  or  strengthen  its  powers. 
A  man  may  read  and  understand  rules  of  arithmetic  and  all  the  defini- 
tions of  Euclid,  but  if  he  do  not  practise  them,  he  will  never  become 
an  expert  arithmetician  or  mathematician.  A  man  may  read  and 
understand  directions  for  drawing,  or  chiselling,  but  unless  he  put 
his  own  hand  to  the  work,  and  accustom  his  mind  to  guide  it  to  his 
purpose,  he  will  never  attain  excellence  as  a  painter  or  sculptor,  or 
even  ordinary  command  over  its  movements.  Now,  the  purely 
mental  faculties,  being  connected  during  life  with  material  organs,  are 
subjected  exactly  to  the  same  law;  and,  therefore,  unless  the  intel- 
lectual  faculties  and  moral  feelings  be  duly  exercised  directly,  and  for 
their  own  sakes,  neither  they  nor  their  organs  will  ever  acquire 
promptitude,  strength,  or  healthy  development.  Education  rests  on 
this  fact ;  and  the  intellectual  acuteness  and  facility  which  we  acquire, 
by  a  judicious  exercise  of  the  mental  powers,  the  soundness  of  judg- 
ment, promptitude  of  action,  and  command  over  our  feelings,  which 
we  obtain  by  being  thrown  upon  our  own  resources  among  our  fellow- 
men,  and  obliged  to  act  according  to  our  own  perceptions  of  what  is 
right,  are  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  advantages  of  attending  to  this  law 
of  our  nature.  The  moral  feelings  do  not  differ  in  this  respect  from 
the  intellectual  faculties ;  they  require  direct  education  and  regular 
activity  to  bring  them  to  maturity,  quite  as  much  as  the  intellect  does; 
and  it  has  only  been  from  blindness  to  this  fact,  that  their  proper  cul- 
ture and  direction  have  hitherto  been  so  little  attended  to.  We  shall 
see  presently  how  very  imperfect  existing  systems  of  education  are, 
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in  regard  not  only  to  the  moral  sentiments,  but  even  to  intellect  itself, 
which  has  been  the  chief  object  of  attention  with  teachers  and  directors 
of  education. 

If  phrenology  be  true,  (and  here  I  must  take  its  truth  for  granted,) 
the  great  mass  of  the  brain  is  connected  with  the  operation  and  mani- 
festation of  the  various  propensities  and  moral  sentiments  which  fur- 
nish OS  with  impulses  to  action  and  with  restraints  on  conduct,  and  a 
comparatively  small  portion  is  dedicated  to  the  intellectual  powers. 
Let  us  see,  then«  how  much  of  the  brain  is  exercised  in  the  acquisition 
of  those  branches  of  education  which  occupy  almost  exclusively  the 
whole  time  of  young  ladies.     At  school,  French,  Italian,  geography, 
arithmetic,  music,  dancing,  and  drawing,  are  the  grand  employments, 
whatever  may  be  the  capacity  of  the  individual  for  any  or  all  of  them ; 
and  at  home,  novels,  poetry,  and  the  lighter  sorts  of  reading,  fill  np 
the  vacant  houra.     Analysed  phrenologically,  all  these  vefy  pleasing 
accomplishments  have  reference  to  the  faculties  of  Language,  Locality, 
Number,  Tune,  Time,  Form,  Size,  Eventuality,  and  Comparison,  but 
to  some  of  these  only  indirectly;  so  that,  when  we  compare  the 
aggregate  mass  of  the  organs  corresponding  as  to  these  faculties, 
which  modern  education  seems  to  consider  embracing  the  whole 
mind,  in  its  real  relation  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  brain,  we  find  that 
it  will  amount  to  certainly  not  more  than  one  tenth  part^  thus  leaving 
nine  parte  to  shoot  forth  just  as  chance  and  circumstances  may  direct, 
or  to  lie  inactive  altogether.     And  thus,  be  it  observed,  we  deliberately 
deprive  the  body  of  that  healthful  and  stimulating  nervous  energy 
which  an  active  and  efiicient  brain  can  alone  bestow ;  and  while  we 
rear  a  mind  that  remains  a  stranger  to  the  highest  interests  which 
ought  to  occupy  its  powera,  we  rear  a  body  which  remains  also 
enfeebled  and  sufiTering  in  consequence  of  their  neglect.    The  ordinary 
occupations,  habits,  and  mode  of  life  of  our  young  ladies,  therefore, 
obviously  do  not  afford  suflicient  employment  and  healthy  stimulus  to 
a  large  portion  of  the  brain,  and  more  important  faculties  of  the  mind ; 
and  consequently  few  of  those  who  are  delicately  formed  ever  become 
so  robust  physically,  so  happy  mentally,  or  so  useful  in  society,  as 
their  nature  and  constitution  are  really  capable  of  attaining.      The 
intellectual  faculties  of  a  rational  being  require  something  higher  and 
more  useful  in  practical  life  than  mere  accomplishments ;  and  unless 
they  are  presented  with  objects  worthy  of  their  notice,  something  that 
at  the  same  time  rouses,  exercises,  and  braces  their  higher  feelings, 
they  become  doll  and  languid.    The  mental  alacrity,  happiness,  and 
bodily  vigour,  which  are  constantly  observed  to  follow  full  and  imper€h 
Hve  occupation  of  mind,  and  actively-employed  affections,  even  in  per- 
•OQs  feeble  by  nature,  are  palpable  illostrations  of  the  benefits  and 
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necessity  of  exercise  to  strengthen  the  mind*  and  of  ih%  dose  depend- 
ence of  it  on  the  state  of  the  orgamMatton*-«a  point  which,  I  am  afraid, 
is  not  sufficiently  kept  in  view.  If  the  intellect  is  not  provided  with 
interests  external  to  itself,  it  must  either  be  inactive  and  become  weak, 
or  work  upon  the  feelings  and  become  diseased.  In  the  former  caac, 
the  mind  becomes  apathetic,  and  presents  no  ground  of  sjrmpathy  or 
.  fellowship  with  its  fellow-creatures ;  in  the  latter,  it  beoomea  unduly 
senaitive,  and  shrinks  within  itself  and  its  own  limited  ctrc&e,  aa  its 
only  protection  against  every  trifling  oceurrenee  or  mode  of  action 
which  has  not  relation  to  itself.  A  desire  to  conturae  an  unvaried 
round  of  life  takes  strong  possession  of  the  fnind,  because  to  come 
foFih  into  society  requires  an  exertion  of  faculties  which  have  been 
long  dormant,  which  cannot  awaken  withottt  pain,  and  which  are  Mi 
to  be  feeble  when  called  into  action.  In  such  a  state,  home  and  ili 
immediate  interests  become  not  only  the  eentrp,  which  they  ought  to 
be,  but  also  the  boundary  of  life ;  and  the  mind  being  originally  con- 
stituted to  embrace  a  much  wider  spliere,  is  thua  shorn  of  its  powers, 
deprived  of  numerous  plessuies  attending  their  exercise ;  the  wheJie 
tone  of  mental  and  bodily  heakh  is  lowered,  and  a  total  inaptitude  Cai 
the  business  of  life  and  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society  comea  oo, 
and  often  increases  till  it  becomes  a  positive  malady. 

If  the  parents  or  guardians  of  young  persons  so  situated  be  them- 
selves possessed  of  talent,  but  want  either  the  knowledge  of  hnotan 
nature,  or  the  tact  requisite  for  drawing  out  the  faculties  of  thoae 
under  their  charge,  the  evil  is  aggravated  rather  than  diminiehed, 
because  the  natural  veneration  which  the  young  feel  for  talent  in  their 
seniors,  keeps  them  too  &r  from  that  equality  which  is  essential  to 
friendly  confidence  and  encouragement.  Girls  of  a  sensitive  mind 
thus  situated,  will  often  suppress  their  own  thoughts,  and  do  injuatiee 
to  their  own  powers,  whfen  with  more  oonfidenee  they  would  have 
displayed  much  energy,  and  engaged  in  many  aetivs  pursuits.  From 
timidity,  and  the  want  of  independence  which  it  engenders,  such  peiv 
sona  rarely  act  up  to  the  limits  of  their  faculties,  and  yet  are  habituaUy 
judged  of  as  if  they  did.  in  accordance  with  this  observation,  it  is 
BO  rarity  to  see  them,  on  the  oceurrenee  of  circumstances  which  call 
forth  their  facutlies,  evince  a  degree  of  activity  and  vigour  of  jtidg^ 
nent  which  previously  no  one  suspected  them  to  possess. 

That  exercise  of  the  various  feelings  and  intellectual  powers  is  one 
of  the  most  efficient  tonies  to  the  nervous  system,  is  proved  by 
another  striking  fact.  Every  person  who  has  either  attended  invalida, 
or  been  an  invalid  himself,  must  oAen  have  remarked,  that  the  visit  of 
a  kind  and  totelligent  friend  is  highly  iisefal  in  dispeUing  uneasy  sen« 
•ati^na,  and  in  promoting  recovery  by  increased  cheerMness  and 
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hope.      The  true  reason  of  this  is  simply,  that  such  intercourse  inte- 
rests the  feelings,  and  affords  an  agreeable  stimulus  to  several  of  the 
largest  organs  of  the  brain,  and  thereby  conduces  to  the  diflusion  of  m 
healthier  and  more  abundant  nervous  energy  over  the  whole  system. 
This,  in  fact,  is  an  important  medical  principle,  according  to  which 
medical  men  endeavour  to  act  systematically,  when  they  often  seem 
to  be  merely  passing  the  time;  and  it  is  this  which  makes  it  so 
desirable,   erea  for  his  own   power  of  relieving  disease,  that  the 
medical  man  should  be  always  the  friend  as  well  as  the  professional 
adviser  of  his  patient.    The  extent  of  good  which  a  man  of  kindly 
feeling  and  a  ready  command  of  his  ideas  and  language  can  do,  is 
mneh  beyond  what  is  generally  believed ;  and  if  this  holds  in  debility 
arising  from  general  causes,  in  which  the  nervous  system  is  affected 
not  exclusively,  but  only  as  a  part  of  the  body,  it  must  hold  infinitely 
more  in  nervous  debility  and  in  nervous  disease ;  for  then,  indeed,  the 
moral  management  is  truly  the  medical  remedy,  and  differs  from  the 
latter  only,  that  its  administration  depends  du  the  physician,  and  not 
on  the  apothecary— on  the  friend,  and  not  on  the  indifferent  attendant. 
What,  therefore,  seems  most  wanted,  in  addition  to  judicious  exer* 
eise,  regimen,  and  other  points  on  which  I  cannot  touch  here,  to 
strengthen  the  nervous  system  and  general  health  of  delicate  and  ner« 
tons  young  ladies,  is  a  mode  of  life  and  of  occupation  that  shall  give 
hill  scope  to  the  intellectual  powers,  and  healthy  excitement  and 
activity,  and  a  right  direction  to  the  affective  faculties  or  feelings ;  and 
in  forming  any  arrangements  for  this  purpose,  we  must  take  for  our 
guide  the  grand  rule  of  exerciaing  the  faculties  we  wish  to  employ 
upon  their  own  immediate  objects^  as  no  other  stimulus  is  half  so 
^Bcacious  or  grateful  as  this.     It  would  be  as  absurd  to  think  of  cuU 
tivating  our  powers  of  vision  by  listening  attentively  to  sounds  instead 
of  looking  upon  the  face  of  nature,  and  examining  the  colours,  forms, 
and  qualities  there  presented  to  the  eye,  as  it  would  be  to  think  of 
cultivating  Causality  by  reading  poetry,  or  Benevolence,  Justice,  and 
Veneration,  by  studying  logic.     The  intellectual  powers,  therefore^ 
must  be  applied  each  to  their  own  objects ;  and  the  moral  sentiments 
aad  propensities  must  be  kept  in  activity  by  contact  and  communion 
with  the  sentiments  and  propensities  of  onr  fellow-men,  end  not  left 
to  the  listless  dulness  to  which  either  seclusion  or  fashionable  socieQr 
woald  condemn  them. 
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OiUlinea  of  Physiology,  icith  an  Appendix  on  Phrenology^  by  P.  M. 
RogeU  AL  D, — This  is  the  title  of  an  octavo  volume  of  516  pages, 
recently  issued  from  the  press  in  this  city.  It  is  composed  uf  two 
articles,  originally  prepared  by  Dr.  Hoget  for  the  '^Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannioa."  Their  present  repuolication  is  introduced  to  the  public  with  a 
brief  preface  and  numerous  notes,  by  an  ^^ American  editor,"  The 
ailicle  on  phrenology,  including  nearly  fifty  pages,  appears  in  the  form 
of  an  appendix.  Dr.  R.  has  been  an  unbeliever  in  phrenolocry  ever 
since  its  first  introduction  into  Great  Britain;  and  it  would  oe  very 
strange,  if  a  man  of  his  age,  circumstances,  and  relations  to  the  public, 
when  once  having  committed  himself  decidedly  and  unequivocally 
against  it,  should  take  any  other  ground  but  that  of  an  open  opposer  to 
the  science. 

In  his  treatise  on  physiolc^y,  page  449,  Dr.  Roget  states  the  fact,  that 
no  physician  over  forty  years  of  age  would  admit  the  truth  of  Harvey's 
celebrated  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  so  in  relation  to  the 
truth  of  Dr.  Gail's  discovery  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  though  there 
may  be  many  honourable  exceptions  to  the  above  historical  fact,  yet  we 
presume  Dr,  Roget  will  never  be  enrolled  among  that  number. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  R.'s  objections  to  phrenology  have  been  lepeatedlv 
answered  in  Great  Britain,  yet  they  are  republished  in  this  country  with 
the  evident  design  of  prejudicing  the  public  against  the  science — a  thing 
which  they  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  effect,  both  from  the  well-known 
reputation  of  their  author,  as  well  as  from  his  misrepresentations  and 
plausible  mode  of  reasoning.  Since  this  is  the  fact,  we  shall  present  a 
thorough  and  extended  review  of  the  work  in  a  future  number  of  the 
Journal.  We  are  gratified  to  find  that  it  has  already  met  with  some 
strictures  in  the  September  number  of  the  Eclectic  Journal  of  Medicine. 

The  Literary  Examiner  and  Western  Monthly  Review,  fubiished  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa. — The  August  number  of  this  periodical  contains  a  critical 
and  able  review  of  Dr.  Sewall's  lectures  against  phrenology,  as  well  as 
an  extended  notice  of  the  famous  letter  of  J.  d.  Adams.  The  writer 
displays  a  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  phrenology  ; 
and  completely  exposes  the  sophistry  and  misrepresentations  of  these  two 
anti-phrenologists.  We  should  be  pleased  to  notice  this  review  at  length, 
did  our  limits  permit,  and  had  not  the  same  subjects  already  been  dis- 
cussed in  this  Journal;  and,  as  it  is,  we  cannot  refrain  from  copying  the 
following  excellent  paragraph  in  commendation  of  Phrenology : — 

'^This  science  studies  man  only  as  a  living  agent,  confining  its 
enquiries  to  his  organisation  and  its  resulting  phenomena.  Strictly 
Baconian  in  all  its  parts  and  processes,  il  pushes  its  investigations  no 
farther  than  the  safe  ground  of  observation  and  experience,  and  pretends 
only  to  examine  the  proper  subjects  of  rational  enquiry.  Of^  all  the 
systems  of  mental  philosophy  that  recognise  the  truth  ot  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  it  alone  deserves  the  high  praise  of  rejecting  all  ontological 
hypotheses,  and  reverently  leaving  to  revelation  its  proper  province 
of  unfolding  the  condition  of  the  soul  in  a  future  state.  It  is  the  only 
science  of  mind  which  consists  exclusively  of  facts  and  phenomena,  and 
their  classified  arrangement,  dealing  only  with  the  certainties  which 
ttciise  and  reflection  are  competent  to  attain,  and  walking  cautiously  by 
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file  sound  ixtle,  that  first  causes  and  the  iotimate  nature  of  things  is  the 
wisdom  of  God — observation  and  legitimate  deduction,  the  proper  know- 
ledge of  man." 

Southern  JLilerary  Messenger. — This  monthly  periodical,  which  is 
deservedly  popular,  and  has  an  extensive  circulation  in  the  southern 
states,  is  furnishing  iis  readers  with  the  full  reports  of  Mr.  G^o.  Combe's 
lectures  on  phrenology,  as  they  first  appeared  in  the  New  Yorker.  Each 
number  contains  a  report  of  one  lecture.  We  doubt  whether  the  editor 
of  the  Messenger  could  select  matter  more  interesting  and  instructive  to 
the  great  mass  of  its  readers;  and  in  con6rmation  of  this  remark,  we 
observe  that  several  papers,  in  their  recent  notices  of  the  work,  have 
spoke  of  its  value  in  hign  terms,  with  special  reference  to  the  full  reports 
of  these  lectures. 

IF.  /faiorence,  /\  R.  fif.,  ProfeMSor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery ^  Ijondon^ 
makea  the  following  statement  in  his  lectures  on  physiology: — ^'[con- 
sider the  difference  between  roan  and  animals,  in  propensities,  feelings, 
and  intellectual  faculties,  to  be  the  result  of  the  same  cause  as  that 
which  we  assign  for  the  variations  in  other  functions,  viz.  difference  in 
organisation ;  and  that  the  superiority  of  man  in  rational  endowments, 
is  not  greater  than  the  more  exquisite,  complicated,  and  perfectly  deve- 
loped structure  of  his  brain,  and  particularly  of  his  ample  cerebral  hemi* 
spheres,  to  which  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom  offers  no  parallel,  nor 
even  any  near  approximation." 

Usefulness  of  Phrenology  to  the  Treatment  of  Insanity. — Very  great 
improvements  have  been  made  within  twenty  years  in  the  treatment  of 
the  insane,  and  in  the  management  of  lunatic  asylums.  It  is  now  gene- 
rally admitted,  that  mental  derangement  of  every  kind  and  degree  is  the 
result  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  brain;  and  it  has  been  found,  by  actual 
experiment,  that  this  disease,  like  others,  is  curable  to  a  very  great 
extent  by  the  application  of  proper  remedies.  Nearly  all  cases  of  mental 
alienation,  if  taken  in  season  and  properly  treated,  are  now  found  to 
result  in  the  restoration  of  health  to  the  body,  as  well  as  of  sanity  to  the 
mind  of  the  patient.  Once  the  insane  were  regarded  universally  as 
incurable,  and  comparatively  no  exertions  were  made  to  promote  their 
happiness  or  prolong  their  lives.  The  important  changes  which  have 
been  brought  about  m  this  respect,  are  attributable  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  lights  which  phrenology  has  shed  upon  medical  science.  But  this 
unforiunate  class  of  our  (el low-beings,  as  a  body,  have  scarcely  yet 
begun  to  enjoy  its  healing  and  benedcial  influences.  The  next  fif^y 
years  will  witness  far  greater  changes  and  improvements  in  ihe  treat- 
ment of  (he  insane,  than  have  occurred  during  ihe  last  half  century. 

For  some  time  past,  several  lunatic  asylums  in  Great  Britain  have 
been  under  the  superintendence  of  medical  gentlemen  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  helps  of  phrenology.  And  it  has  been  found,  we 
believe,  in  every  instance,  that  the  number  of  cures  has  been  greater,  and 
the  general  management  better,  in  these  institutions,  than  in  those  super- 
intended by  persons  entirely  ignorant  of  the  science.  There  is  evidence 
to  believe,  both  from  experience  as  well  as  philosophy,  that,  ultimately, 
all  hospitals  and  asylums  for  the  insane  will  be  managed  by  superin- 
tendents who  understand  the  principles  and  application  of  phrenolnrnf. 
Dr.  James  Scott,  of  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Haslar,  England,  recently 
gave,  in  a  public  document,  the  following  testimony  of  the  utility  of  the 
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ftciefice :— '' T  unhesitatingly  give  ft  as  my  deliberate  eooTictioiiy^  etfi 
he,  *'  that  no  man,  whatever  may  be  hU  qisalificatioos  in  other  rcapecia^ 
will  be  very  successful  in  the  treatment  of  insanity  in  its  varioot  roraoai 
if  he  be  not  well  acquainted  with  practical  phrenology;  and  I  will  add^ 
thai  whatever  success  may  have  attended  my  own  practice  ki  the  Luoatie 
Asylum  of  this  great  national  establishment,  over  which  I  have  |>resided 
as  chief  medical  officer  for  many  years,  I  owe  it,  aitnost  exclaaively,  to 
my  knowledge  of  phrenology." 

Phrenology  in  Loui8iana.-^lX  appears  that  there  m  a  strong  and  in- 
creasing interest  on  the  subject  of  phrenology  in  various  paits  of  this 
state.  At  Jackson,  where  is  located  the  college  of  Louisiana,  a  large 
and  flourishing  Phrenological  Society  has  for  some  time  existed,  which 
embraces  the  president  and  professors  of  tbe  college,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  students.  In  No.  10,  Vol.  1,  of  the  Journal,  we  presented  our  readers 
with  an  excellent  address,  delivered  before  this  society  by  President 
Shannon ;  and  we  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  tbem  with  anoihev 
address  from  the  same  «otti<ee  m  the  present  number  of  the  Jovrnal. 

We  learn,  alao,  that  Professor  H.  H.  Gird  delivered,  last  year,  aa 
address  before  the  Phrewological  Society  of  the  aan>e'  institntion,  which 
iaapoken  of  in  hi^  tetriis.  Wili  «ome  friend  of  the  science  send  oa 
copies  of  the  Feliciana  Republican  for  Febraary,  2,  9,  and  Id,  containiog^ 
this  address?  Me«nwbile  w»e  copy  for  (hxt  readers  vtt  t^nehidhig  para- 
graph from  an  exchange  peiiadieail: — 

'^For  this  trait,  for  its  tendency  to  diffuse  the  noblest  kind  of  know- 
ledge, I  am  a  warm  friend  to  phrenology.  It  shuts  not  itself  in  the 
scholar's  cell,  its  sphere  is  not  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  professor's  lec- 
ture-room ;  it  goes  forf-h  strong  ia  the  con«ciousness  of  its  truth  and  sim- 
plicity, and  addresses  itself  to  all  who  are  willing  lo  hear.  It  calls  men 
logetoer,  it  teaches  them  to  studv  themselves  and  their  fellow-men,  and 
to  apply  Cbeir  knowledge  to  useful  and  benevolent  purposes  under  tlie 
guidance  of  the  Holy  %>irit  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  extravagant,  then, 
to  apply  to  its  authors  and  propagators  the  enloginm  bestowed  on 
Socrates.  Like  him,  they  have  hronght  philosophy  down  from  heaveoi 
and  caused  her  to  dwell  once  nsore  in  4he  abodes  of  men." 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Physick,  who  for  manjr  years  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  medical  profession  in  this  country,  was,  in  the  year  1821,  President 
of  the  Philadelphia  Phrenological  Society. 

A  very  scientific  gentleman  recently  stated,  in  a  public  lecture,  that, 
from  a  critical  examination  of  paintings,  statues,  busts,  &c.,  he  was  folly 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  (act:  viz.  \hgit  all  the  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  American  Independence  were  men  possessing  iarge  heads. 
Can  any  one  furnish  us  with  definite  information,  respecting  the  general 
size  or  particular  development  of  the  above  class  of  individuals,  or  of 
any  of  the  great  leaders  in  the  American  Revolution? 

Several  interesting  articles  on  phirnc/logy  have  appeared  in  the  recent 
nntnbers  of  tbe  V  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jonraal,"  which  we  shall 
notice  more  particularly  hereafter. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

PHESNOLOOT  VINDICATED  AGAINST  THE  CHARGES  OF  FATALISM. 

BT  CHAELIB  OALDWELL,  M.  D. 

PART    II. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  intricate  and  much  vexed  question,  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  will  of  man  is  /ree,  in 
the  loose  and  unlimited  interpretation  which  the  term  may  receive. 
Such  freedom,  transcending^  the  hounds  of  rational  liberty,  would  be 
wild  licentiousness.  It  would  be  incompatible  with  subjection  or 
definite  responsibility  to  any  form  of  law.  But  this  is  not  true  of  the 
human  will.  In  the  performance  of  his  voluntary  actions,  man  is  as 
strietiy  under  the  control  of  the  laws  of  his  mpral  and  intellectual 
nature,  as  the  streams  are  under  the  influence  of  gravitation  in  their 
descent  to  the  ocean,  or  the  planeu  in  the  pedbrmance  of  their 
journeys  around  the  sun.  Nor  are  the  laws  which  govern  the  move- 
ments of  mind  less  definite*  positive,  and  unchangeable,  than  those 
which  govern  the  movements  of  matter.  Were  the  case  otherwise,  to 
reasoa  as  to  the  grounds  and  motives  of  human  conduct  would  be  im- 
poesible ;  and  all  efforts  to  that  effect  would  be  futile.  Let  the  actions 
of  man  be  free  from  the  guidance  of  affective  causes  and  controlling 
influences,  and  by  no  extent  of  experience  or  depth  of  wisdom  could 
they  be  foreseen,  or  reasonably  calculated  on  from  one  moment  to 
another.  A  moral  and  intellectual  chaos,  with  the  confusion  accom- 
panying it,  would  every  where  prevail.  When  I  say  that  I  will  or 
will  not  perform  a  certain  deed,  my  meaning  is,  that  I  purpose  to 
obey  a  motive  which  now  influences  me.  And  some  motive  most 
slways  influence  us,  else  are  we  aliens  and  outlaws  from  the  system 
of  nature,  violators  of  its  harmony,  and  totally  dissimilar  to  every 
thing  else  within  the  compass  of  creation. 
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In  the  sphere,  however,  for  which  he  is  intended,  and  within  whose 
limits  alone  he  can  act,  man  is  sufficiently  free  for  all  the  purposes  of 
moral  agency  and  personal  accountability.     In  his  selection  and  pur- 
suit of  a  line  of  conduct,  as  well  as  in  the  performance  of  individual 
actions,  he  feels  himself  free  from  any  hampering  control ;  though  he 
also  feels  that,  in  whatever  he  does,  he  is  influenced  by  some  cause. 
And  between  that  cause  and  the  action  he  performs,  there  is  as  natural 
and  positive  a  bond  of  law,  as  there  is  between  a  falling  body  and  the 
earth  which  attracts  it.     Were  the  case  otherwise,  man,  I  repeat, 
would  be  an  anomaly  in  creation,  all  things  else  being  governed  by 
law,  and  he  being  lawless.     To  this,  even  the  actions  of  the  Deity 
form  no  exception.     They  are  circumscribed  and  determined  by  the 
law  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  of  his  own  nature  and  perfections.     He 
cannot  swerve  from  truth,  justice,  or  goodness,  because  they  are 
elements  of  his  moral  essence,  and  form  a  kind  of  fate,  which  bind 
him  to  maintain  them  pure  and  invidate.    Much  less  can  man  so  far 
control  his  nature,  as  to  become  independent  of  the  motives  and 
influences  which  are  ordained  and  fitted  by  his  Creator  to  govern  his 
actions. 

My  object,  then,  I  say,  in  the  present  disquisition,  is  not  to  prove 
the  abstract  and  positive  freedom  of  the  human  will ;  but  to  show  that 
there  is  nothing  in  phrenology  more  inconsistent  with  it,  than  is  found 
in  other  doctrines  of  moral  action.  On  the  contrary,  I  hope  to  make 
it  appear  that,  on  the  principles  of  that  science,  a  more  satisfactory 
exposition  of  Free  Will  can  be  given,  than  on  those  of  any  other 
scheme  of  mental  philosophy.  Without  farther  preface,  therefore,  I 
shall  engage  in  the  enterprise.  In  this  attempt,  the  truth  of  the 
science  will  be  regarded,  not  as  a  postulate  to  be  demonstrated,  but  as 
a  theorem  demonstrated  already. 

Phrenology  shows  that  the  human  brain  is  composed  of  thirty-six 
or  thirty-seven  distinct  and  specific  organs,  each  being  the  seat  or 
instrument  of  a  mental  faculty,  also  distinct  and  specific.  These 
organs  and  faculties,  however,  are  not  independent,  but  exercise  ov^ 
each  other  a  modifying  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  controlling  influence. 
They  are  not  only,  moreover,  essentially  diflferent  in  then:  nature  and 
tendency ;  some  of  them  have  bearings  so  directly  opposite,  as  to  be 
checks  on  one  another,  should  any  of  them  threaten  to  run  to  excess 
in  their  action*  All  these  faculties  are  useful,  and  therefore  valuable 
in  themselves,  equally  consistent,  under  proper  regulation,  with 
morality  and  vhrtne,  and  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  human 
mind — ^necessary,  I  mean,  to  fit  man  for  the  world  he  lives  in,  and  to 
qualify  him  for  the  duties  of  the  station  he  occupies.  Vice  and 
crime,  therefore,  are  not  tho  necessary  prodnct  of  the  human  Acuities. 
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They  are  biit^e  incidental  fruit  of  only  a  few  of  them,  when  abueed 
or  misapplied.  And  the  mind  ie  so  constituted,  as  to  be  able  to  pre- 
▼rat  such  abuse  or  roisappliance,  provided  it  be  suitably  educated  and 
disciplined.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  remembrance,  that  the  mental 
faculties  are  susceptible  of  great  alteration  by  training.  They  can  be 
strengthened  or  weakened,  according  as  the  condition  of  the  mind 
requires  for  its  amendment  the  one  or  the  other. 

Another  troth  essentially  connected  with  this  subject,  and  which 
the  enquirer  therefore  should  never  forget,  is,  that  some  persons 
reeeire  from  nature  a  much  stronger  propensity  to  vice  than  others. 
This  is  verified  by  all  observation,  and  cannot  therefore  be  disputed, 
much  less  denied.  The  propensity  is  in  many  cases  a  Itrongly- 
'marked  constitutional  quality.  Even  in  members  of  the  same  family, 
educated  alike  by  precept  and  example,  this  difference  of  propensity 
is  in  numerous  instances  exceedingly  striking.  From  their  early 
intocy,  some  of  the  children  are  marked  by  ill-temper,  and,  as  soon 
SB  they  are  capable  of  action,  are  addicted  to  mischief,  cruelty,  and 
vice:  They  delight  in  teazing  or  in  some  way  annoying,  perhaps 
tormenting,  their  brothers  and  sisters— in  puncturing  servants  with 
pins,  needles,  or  penknives— in  inflicting  pain  and  mutilation  on 
domestic  or  other  animals— -end  even  in  the  tearing  or  burning  of 
wearing  apparel,  the  breaking  of  glass  windows,  and  the  destruction 
of  household  ftimiture. 

In  their  dispositions  and  characters,  the  other  chUdren  of  the  family 
are  not  only  different,  but  directly  the  reverse.  They  are  mild  in 
th«r  tempers,  affectionate  and  kind  to  every  thing  around  them,  and 
pained  at  the  very  thought  of  giving  pain  or  offence,  or  of  injuring 
property. 

In  another  instance,  some  children  of  a  family  are  irritable  and 
passionate,  resolute  and  feariess,  perhaps  enamoured  of  danger,  and, 
under  resentment,  prone  to  combat.  Of  these  heroes  in  miniature, 
tiie  brothers  and  sisters  are  slow  in  resenting  injuries,  peaceful  and 
timid,  and  indined  to  shrink  from  danger,  rather  than  to  seek  it. 

In  a  third  family,  some  children  are  covetous  from  their  cradles. 
They  greedily,  and  by  instinct,  grasp  at  every  thing  within  their 
reach,  always  illiberally,  and  at  times  unjustly ;  and,  having  gained 
possession  of  the  object  desired,  they  selfishly  apply  it  to  their  own 
gratification,  regardless  of  the  wishes  or  wants  of  their  associates. 
Others,  again,  of  the  same  family,  reared  under  the  same  roof,  and 
Ae  same  external  influences,  manifest  a  mpmi  of  unmixed  kindness, 
geasiosity,  and  disinterestedness.  Regardless,  apparently,  of  their 
ewa  gratification,  their  chief  object  seems  to  be  the  gratification  of 
etteis.     I  should  speak-  more  philosophically,  were  I  to  say,  tfut 
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their  gratification  coasists  in  gratifying  their  companions. ,  For  the 
atuinraent  of  this,  they  cheerfully  and  even  joyously  distribute  among 
their  playfellows  whatever  they  possess,  that  they  may  minister  to 
their  enjoyment.  Some  children,  again,  are  prone  to  secrecy  and 
concealment,  equivocation,  deception,  and  open  falsehood;  while 
others  of  the  same  household  are  frank,  confidenti^l•  and  communica- 
tive, and  prefer  punishment  to  a  departure  from  truth.  In  a  special 
manner  they  never  permit  their  innocent  comrades  to  sustain  blame, 
or  incur  a  penalty  for  faults  which  they  have  themselves  committed. 
,  By  no  one  of  observation  and  experience  in  life  will  this  statement 
be  denied.  On  the  contrary,  its  correctness  is  fully  established,  by 
facts  and  scenes  of  hourly  oceurrence.  My  reference  for  illustration 
and  proof  has  been  to  children,  because  their  native  dispositions  have 
not  been  yet  materially  changed  by  the  influence  of  education.  And 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  contrast  presented  is,  that,  though 
all  men  may  be,  by  nature,  more  or  lees  prone  to  Ticious  indulgenoes, 
the  propensity  is  far  stronger  in  some  than  it  is  in  others.  And  this 
is  in  accordance  with  the  lessons  of  Scripture  on  the  same  subject. 

For  these  different  degrees  of  propensity  to  vice,  phrenologists 
assign  an  intelligible,  and,  as  they  believe,  a  veritable  cause.  Each 
propensity  is  the  product  of  a  specific  organ  of  the  brain ;  and,  other 
things  being  equal,  its  strength  is  proportionate  to  the  size  of  that 
organ.  A  large  organ,  a  strong  propensity,  and  the  reverse.  It  is, 
moreover,  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  in  common  with  muscles  and 
other  parts  of  the  body,  tlie  size  and  strength  of  oerebral  organs  can. 
be  greatly  changed  by  education  and  training.  And  while  suitable 
ezcitement  and  exercise  invigorate  them,  inaction  and  want  of  excite* 
ment  debilitate  them.  At  pleasure,  therefore,  cerebral  organs,  when 
too  strong,  may  be  enfeehlad,  and  strengthened  when  too  weak. 
Thus  may  the  balance  between  the  organs  be  maintained.  Though 
it  is  not  contended  that  this  balance  can  be  in  all  eases  rendered  suffi- 
ciently complete  for  the  security  Qf  morals,  and  the  promotion  of 
virtue,  it  can  be  made  highly  available  in  the  amendment  of  the  dispo- 
sition, and  the  prevention  of  crime. 

In  the  Tiew  of  anti-phrendogists,  this  doctrine  is  eminently  objeo* 
tionable;  because,  as  they  assert,  its  issue  is  inevitable  and  unqualified 
fatalism.  If,  say  they,  man  has  a  material  organ  of  crime,  that  crime 
he  must  commit,  as  eertainly  as  he  must  see  with  his  eye,  hear  with 
his  ear,  or  breathe  with  his  kings. 

This  objection  being  utteriy  wanting  in  strength,  or  candour,  or 
both  united,  is  no  better  than  a  cavil.  The  answer  to  it  is  oorre- 
spondingly  plain  and  easy.  Man  has  no  organ  of  crime ;  nor  does 
sttdk  a  doctrine  make  any  part  of  phrenology.    He  has  several  oi^gMis 
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which  mmy  lead  to  crime,  unless  they  are  prevented  from  acting  to 
excess,  or  if  they  be  abused  or  misapplied.  And  what  is  there  that 
may  not,  by  misuse,  be  productive  of  evil?  Bat,  as  already  men- 
tioned, all  eicessive  action,  and  all  abuse  and  misapplication  of  the 
organs,  which  alone  produce  crime,  may  be  in  most  instances  easily 
prevented.  The  natural  action  of  every  organ,  when  under  due 
regulation,  is  useful  and  necessary.  The  inference,  therefore,  which 
anti-phrenologists  draw  by  analogy,  from  our  eyes,  ears,'  and  lungs, 
18  groundless  and  futile.  We  do  not  see,  hear,  and  breathe,  with 
those  organs  only  when  or  because  their  functions  are  inordinate  and 
excessive.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  natural  state  of  the  organs  nlone 
that  it  is  salutary  to  us.  Their  excessive  or  preternatural  state  is 
injurious,  precisely  as  is  that  of  our  cerebral  organs.  Our  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  soundness  and  comfort,  consist  in  the  correct 
regulation  and  condition  of  them  all.  It  is  a  departure  from  such 
condition  of  them  that  does  mischief.  But  this  subject  may  be  pre- 
sented in  another  point  of  view,  no  less  fatal  to  the  doctrine  I  am 
opposing. 

That  man  brings  into  the  world  with  him  a  propensity  to  vice,  has 
been  already  represented,  is  a  tenet  of  Christianity,  and  will  not  be 
denied.  In  his  mind  or  his  matter,  therefore,  that  propensity  must 
be  rooted.  There  is  no  third  place  of  deposit  for  it.  Anti-phrenolo- 
gists plant  it  in  the  mind ;  phrenologists  in  the  brain.  Are  the  former 
sure  that  their  location  of  it  furnishes  the  best  guaranty  against 
fatalism  ?  Let  a  fair  analysis  of  the  matter  be  made,  and  the  question 
will  be  answered. 

There  are  but  two  modes  in  which  full  security  against  the  evils  of 
a  vicious  propensity  can  be  attained.  The  propensity  must  be  eradi- 
cated by  a  change  in  the  substance  in  which  it  is  located,  or  it  must 
be  counterpoised  and  neutralised  by  a  virtuous  propensity.  Is  the 
substance,  in  which  the  propensity  to  vice  is  located,  mind  or  spirit  ? 
Then  must  the  mind  or  spirit  be  changed  and  improved  either  wholly 
or  in  part,  else  will  the  evil  propensity  be  permanent.  Is  the  seat  of 
location  matter?  Of  it  the  same  U  true.  It  must  be  altered  and 
amended  in  its  condition,  otherwise  the  vicious  propensity  which  it 
harbours  and  cherishes  will  flourish. 

But  the  mind  or  spirit  of  man  is  believed  to  possess  neither  separate 
portions  nor  distinct  localities.  It  is  held  to  be  perfectly  simple  and 
indivisible.  It  cannot,  therefore,  in  the  way  of  improvement,  be 
changed  ordy  in  part.  It  must  be  changed  in  toto,  or  not  changed  at 
all.  But,  as  respects  a  substance  simple  and  partless^  change  and 
annihilation  are  the  same.  Such  a  substance  cannot  be  in  the  slightest 
degree  altered,  without  an  absolute  extinguishment  of  its  identity.    In 
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the  nature  of  things  thfs  case  cannot  be  otherwise.  A  momeat's  reflec- 
tion on  it  will  render  the  truth  of  the  position  self-evident.  Hence  it 
is  already  so  dear  and  palpable*  that  an  attempt  to  illustrate  it  farther 
must  fail.  Let  a  single  effort,  however,  to  that  effect  be  received  for 
what  it  be  thought  worth. 

A  particle  of  light,  or  of  caloric,  is  regarded  as  a  simple  body. 
Change  either,  and  it  is  necessarily  converted  into  something  else. 
It  is  a  particle  of  light,  or  of  caloric,  no  longer.  Change  even  a  blue 
ray  of  light,  consisting  of  a  line  of  simple  particles,  into  a  red  or  an 
orange  ray,  and  its  identity  is  destroyed.  It  is  a  blue  ray  no  longer ; 
nor  does  it  manifest  any  characteristic  properties  as  such.  Of  any 
other  simple  and  indivisible  substance  the  same  is  true.  The  slightest 
alteration  in  it  is  unconditional  annihilation.  To  extinguish  in  an 
individual,  therefore,  a  propensity  to  vice,  change  his  mind  or  spirit, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  and,  as  far  as  that  substance  is  concerned,  yoo 
utterly  destroy  his  personal  identity.  You  effect  in  him  a  compAele 
metempsychosis.  Not  more  radically  would  you  extinguish  his 
identity,  by  metamorphosing  his  body  into  that  of  a  stork  or  an  ibis. 

But  suppose  the  case  were  otherwise  Admit  that  the  spirit  may 
be  somewhat  changed  and  reformed,  and  stiU  remain  the  same  spirit, 
what  do  anti-phrenologists  gain  by  the  concession  7  Do  they,  in  fact, 
gain  any  thing  by  it?  Let  them  answer  these  questions  for  them* 
selves.  And  to  try  their  ingenuity  farther  in  the  solution  of  problems, 
f  shall  propound  to  them  a  question  or  two  more.  Are  they  sure  that 
it  is  easier  to  change  and  improve  the  condition  of  a  depraved  simple 
spirit,  than  of  an  organ  of  compound  matter  7  Do  they  really  know 
that  such  condition  of  spirit  can  be  changed  and  improved  at  all! 
No,  they  do  not;  because  they  have  never  witnessed  the  pheno- 
menon ;  nor  can  they  form  the  slightest  conception  of  it.  Having  no 
shadow  of  acquaintance  with  the  nature,  or  any  of  the  attributes  of 
spirit,  they  know  nothing  respecting  its  susceptibility  of  change,  the 
means  of  operating  on  it  for  the  purpose  of  changing  it,  or  the  mode 
in  which  those  means  should  be  employed.  To  say  every  thing  at 
once,  they  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  whole  concern ;  because  it  is 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  human  faculties. 

Will  anti-phrenologists  deny  or  even  controvert  any  one  of  these 
allegations  ?  Will  they  assert  that  they  can,  by  education  and  train- 
ing, so  far  improve  the  human  spirit,  as  to  convert  it  from  a  feeble  to 
a  strong,  or  from  an  immoral  to  a  moral  one?  Will  they  even  hazard 
their  reputation,  by  declaring  their  positive  knowledge  that  education 
operates  on  the  spirit  at  all  ?  If  so,  they  hold  their  reputation  by  so 
frail  a  tenure,  that  they  will  cert^^inly  lose  it.  They  do  not  know, 
nor  does  any  body  else,  that  he  experiences  in  his  spirit  the  slightest 
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ehaDge  by  any  form  of  education  he  can  receive.  On  the  omtracy, 
there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  he  does  not.  That  his  organised 
matter  is  changed  by  education,  cannot  be  doubted ;  because  the  fact 
is  susceptible  of  proof.  But  that  the  human  spirit  is  precisely  the 
same  after  education  that  it  was  before,  is  a  position  which,  though 
not  perhaps  demonstrable,  there  is  much  more  reason  to  believe  than 
to  doubt.  As  already  stated,  if  it  be  in  any  way  altered,  no  matter 
whether  for  better  or  worse,  its  identity  is  destroyed. 

Such  are  some  of  the  defects  of  the  hypothesis  maintained  by  anti« 
phrenologists  and  metaphysicians,  respecting  the  moral  improvement 
of  man  by  education  and  example.  They  implant  vicious  propen- 
sities in  the  spirit,  from  which  they  are  utterly  unable  to  remove 
them*  They  know  not  that  the  spirit  can  be  changed;  they  are 
ignorant  of  any  meaps  by  which  a  change  in  it  can  be  effected ;  nor 
were  such  means  in  their  possession,  would  they  know  how  to  use 
them.  As  respects  any  form  of  mental  improvement,  therefore, 
education,  conducted  on  their  notions,  would  be  wholly  unavailing. 
They  radicate  in  the  spirit  the  scions  of  vice,  which  nothing  but  the 
Creator  of  the  spirit  can  pluck  out  No  human  means  can  reach 
them. 

On  the  principles  of  this  hypothesis,  (if,  indeed,  principle  can  be 
predicated  of  a  thing  so  incongruous,  vague,  and  unintelligible,) 
fatalism  is  complete.  Unless  supernatural  agency  come  to  his  aid, 
each  individual  must  be  in  the  constant  commission  of  his  besetting 
sin«  For  the  extinguishment  of  the  propensity  giving  a  proneness 
to  it,  his  spirit  cannot  be  changed  except  miraculously;  nor  has  it 
any  separate  portion,  in  which  a  virtuous  and  countervailing  sentiment 
can  reside.  But  to  allege  that  a  vicious  and  a  virtuous  disposition  can 
inhabit  the  same  point  of  either  spirit  or  matter,  is  rank  absurdity. 
In  truth,  to  represent  the  human  spirit  as  an  indivisible  substance, 
possessing  at  once,  within  its  own  compass,  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
vices  and  virtues  (for  human  virtues  have  an  existence  as  well  as 
human  vices) — a  representation  of  this  sort  is  not  only  unintelligible 
and  contradictory,  it  is  unqualified  nonsense.  So  replete  is  it  with 
folly,  and  so  repulsive  to  common  sense,  that,  when  thus  analysed, 
stript  of  its  garb  of  superstition  and  prejudice,  which  has  so  long  con« 
cealed  and  protected  it  from  derision,  and  exhibited  in  its  naked  form 
and  fallacy— 'when  thus  dealt  with,  no  one  will  have  die  weakness  to 
adopt  and  defend  it.  Yet  has  it  been  the  doctrine  of  metaphysicians 
since  the  days  of  Aristotle,  and  is  the  doctrine  of  anti-phrenologists  at 
the  present  day.  And  I  repeat,  that,  as  far  as  it  deserves  any  name, 
it  is  unsophisticated  fatalism.  .  And  the  reason  of  this  assertion  has 
been  already  ren4ered.    The  doctrine,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  infixes 
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in  the  spirit  of  man  an  active  principle  of  vice,  from  whose  destmetive 
influence  no  earthly  means  can  rescue  it.  All  hope  of  amendment, 
therefore*  from  human  efforts  being  thus  extinguished,  our  race  has 
no  alternative,  under  this  scheme  of  philosophy,  but  to  sin  on,  in 
utter  despair  of  sublunary  aid,  and  looking  for  the  means  and  the  pro- 
cess of  reform  txdunvdy  from  above.  But  on  the  fallacy,  unchris- 
tian character,  and  ruinous  tendency  of  this  hypothesis,  it  were  a 
waste  of  time  in  me  to  dwell  any  longer.  I  shall  therefore  decline  all 
farther  consideration  of  it,  with  the  single  remark,  that  if,  by  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  subject,  metaphysicians  and  anti-phreno- 
logists can  convict  me  of  a  single  error  in  preferring  against  their 
scheme  of  philosophy  the  charge  of  fatalism,  it  shall  be  instantly 
renounced.  Meantime,  as  relates  to  such  charge,  let  the  doctrines  of 
that  philosophy,  as  just  represented,  be  fairly  contrasted  with  those 
of  phrenology,  and  the  issue  be  marked. 

Here,  in  their  characters  and  bearings,  all  things  present  themselves 
under  not  only  a  different,  but  an  opposite  aspect.  Phrenology  offers 
no  such  disrespect  and  injustice  to  the  Deity,  through  an  accusation 
of  his  works,  as  to  admit  of  the  existence  of  a  human  propensity,  one 
of  the  constitutional  elements  of  man,  vidotis  m  iia  nature.  Such  an 
admission  would  virtually  pronounce  the  Creator  to  be  the  author  of 
unqualified  evil.  Our  science  only  admits  that  certain  propensities 
belonging  to  man  may  become  sources  of  vice,  through  the  fault  of 
their  possessor,  who  negligently  allows  them  to  run  to  excess  in  their 
action,  pampers  and  urges  them  to  such  excess  by  improper  practices, 
or  in  some  other  manner  misapplies  or  abuses  them.  And  all  these 
things  he  does  voluntarily  and  of  choice,  having  it  amply  in  his  power 
to  prevent  or  avoid  them.  In  this  case,  I  say,  no  shade  of  imputation 
is  thrown  on  the  Deity,  as  if  \\e  were  actually  the  author  of  sin ; 
whereas  it  is  impossible,  as  might  be  easily  made  to  appear,  to  defend 
from  that  irreverent  and  impious  charge  the  doctrines  of  anti-phreno- 
logy. But,  without  farther  remark  on  the  errors  and  mischiefs  of  that 
fast-fading  scheme  of  mental  philosophy,  I  shall  again  turn  to  its 
opposite,  and,  as  respects  the  charge  of  fatalism  preferred  against  it, 
bring  its  doctrines  more  strictly  to  the  test  of  observation  and  expe- 
rience, reason  and  common  sense. 

According  to  the  doctrines  maintained  in  phrenology,  none  of  the 
mental  faculties  of  man,  in  their  natural  and  well-regulated  condition, 
as  already  mentioned,  are  tributary  to  vice ;  and  but  a  few  of  them 
can  become  so,  even  in  cases  of  excess,  misapplication,  and  abuse. 
These  are  Amativeness,  Destructiveness,  Combativeness,  Acquisitive- 
ness, and  Secretiveness  ;  and  they  have  their  seats,  not  in  simple 
spirit,  but  in  compound  material  organs,  whose  vigour  of  action,  if 


likely  to  become  excemive  in  degree,  and  vicioos  in  lie  ierae,  can  be 
restrained  and  overmled  in  a  manner  to  be  presently  described. 

From  this  enumeration  it  will  be  peieeived,  that  all  the  faculties 
which*  by  their  excess  or  abase,  may  minister  to  vice,  belong  to  the 
animal  compartment  of  the  brain.  In  opposition  to  these,  or  at  least 
as  a  balance  to  bridle  their  impetuosity,  and  prevent  their  propensities 
firom  running  into  vice,  may  be  arrayed  the  reflective  fiv^ulties,  all  the 
strictly  moral  faculties,  and  the  most  powerful  of  those  that  may  be 
called  semi-moral.  By  this  antagonism  of  mental  powen,  the  mind 
can  be  held  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  as  relates  to  vice  and  virtue ;  or 
rather,  as  will  presently  appear,  a  preponderance  toward  the  latter 
may  be  easily  imparted  to  it 

The  restrictive  faculties,  more  especially  referred  to  as  being  best 
qualified  to  withhold  the  mind  from  vice,  and  incline  it  to  virtue,  are 
Causality  and  Comparison,  Benevolence,  Veneration,  Conscientious- 
ness, Self-esteem,  Cautiousness,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Firmness. 
And  these  are  also  seated  in  cerebral  organs,  most  of  them  compare* 
tively  large  and  powerful ;  and  they  may  all  be  materially  augmented 
in  size  and  strength,  by  suitable  training.  It  might  be  correctly 
added,  that,  in  many»  cases,  Hope,  Wonder,  and  Ideality,  uuite  their 
influence  to  that  of  the  more  strictly  moral  and  the  reflective  organs, 
in  the  prevention  of  vice,  and  the  promotion  of  virtue. 

Such,  in  its  relation  to  morality  and  immorality,  vice  and  virtue,  is 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  It  possesses ySv^  faculties  which 
may,  by  excess,  neglect,  and  abuse,  lead  to  vice,  and  eighty  at  least, 
of  about  equal  strength,  whose  only  tendency  is  toward  virtue ;  and 
another  which,  in  co-operation  with  the  latter,  gives  them  steadfast- 
ness and  perseverance.  In  addition  to  these,  three  more,  as  just 
mentioned,  co-operate  occasionally  in  the  same  good  cause.  And  it 
is  repeated,  that  the  organs  of  the  faculties  which  may  minister  to 
vice  can  be  enfeebled  not  a  little,  and  those  of  the  faculties  which, 
from  their  nature,  must  subserve  the  cause  of  virtue  and  sound 
morals,  in  an  equal  degree  invigorated^  by  a  judicious  and  well-con- 
certed scheme  of  education  and  training.  Thus  may  the  balance  in 
favour  of  virtue  be  made  greatly  to  preponderate. 

If  a  mind  thus  constituted  and  disciplined  can  have  any  liabHity  or 
propension  to  fatalism,  it  must  be  to  a  fatalism  of  virtue,  rather  than 
of  vice.  Its  leaning  must  be  toward  moral  rather  than  immoral 
actions.  Any  one  of  the  strong  moral  faculties  will  be  as  likely  as 
any  one  of  the  animal  to  become  the  ruling  passion  of  the  individual, 
and  sway  his  conduct.  And  when  the  reflective  and  all  the  moral 
faculties  unite  and  co-operate,  they  must  necessarily  predominate  in 
influence  and  action  over  any  one  or  two,  or  even  all  of  the  animal 
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faculties,  and  not  only  restrain  their  propensity  to  orimey  but  prove, 
in  their  own  joint  power,  a  certain  and  abiding  foilntain  of  virtue. 
For  the  more  complete  illastration  and  establtshment  of  this  point,  a 
brief  analysis  of  it  will  be  sufficient. 

Suppose  an  individual  with  Destructiveness  so  laigriy  developed 
as  to  give  him  a  propensity  to  the  shedding  of.  blood.  His  con- 
federacy of  antagonising  organs,  if  duly  cultivated  and  strengthenedt 
will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  restrain  him  from  crime.  They  are  as 
follows : — 

Benevolence,  in  the  emphatic  language  and  subduing  tones  of 
clemency,  kindness,  and  mercy,  implores  him  to  do  no  injury  to  the 
object  of  his  malice,  and  to  inflict  no  pain  on  his  connections  ind 
friends.  Veneration  solemnly  warns  him,  in  die  name  of  all  that  is 
sacred  and  holy-— especially  as  he  regards  the  precepts,  example,  and 
injunctions  of  the  wise,  the  good,  and  the  revered  of  all  ages,  climes, 
and  countries,  and  the  commands  of  his  Qod,  with  the  penalty 
annexed  in  case  of  violation — ^to  withhold  his  hand  from  the  medi- 
tated deed.  Conscientiousness,  in  a  manner  no  less  stem  and  man^ 
datory,  admonishes  him  to  abstain  from  an  act  which  is  not  only 
unjust,  and  flagrantly  wrong  in  its  own  nature,  but  which  can  hardly 
fail  to  visit  him  in  future,  whether  sleeping  or  waking,  with  the  con- 
demnation of  repentance,  and  the  agonies  of  remorse.  Self-esteem 
assures  him  that  he  will  forfeit,  and  irrecoverably  lose,  whatever  sen- 
timent of  self-respect  and  personal  dignity  he  may  have  hitherto 
possessed,  and  will  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  under  a  deep  and 
withering  setise  of  self-degradation.  Approbativeness  will  remon- 
strate with  him  on  the  loss  he  must  sustain  in  the  regard  of  his 
fellow-men.  Cautiousness,  invoking  him  to  beware,  will  alarm  him 
for  his  personal  safety  and  welfare.  The  reflecting  faculties  will 
place  before  him,  in  colours  of  blood,  the  fearful  and  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  the  deed  of  guilt.  And  Firmness,  uniting  with  these 
virtuous  associates,  will  give  stability  to  ^eir  resolution,  and  perseve- 
rance to  their  eflTorts.  And  I  repeat,  that  Hope,  Wonder,  and 
Ideality,  being  much  more  akin  to  good  than  evil,  and  much  more 
gratified  with  beauty  than  deformity,  will  not  fail  to  unite  in  the 
praiseworthy  association. 

Such  is  the  confederacy  of  moral  and  reflecting  organs  and  faculties 
that  may  be  arrayed  against  a  single  animal  organ,  each  of  them  indi- 
vidually being  nearly,  and  some  of  them  entirely,  equal  to  itself,  in 
size  and  strength,  to  withhold  it  from  crime.  And  they  can  effect 
their  purpose  as  certainly  and  easily,  as  seven  or  eight  men,  each 
equal  in  strength  to  the  intended  offender,  can,  when  resolutely  deter- 
mined on  it,  prevent  a  single  man  within  their  reach  from  perpetrating 
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murdeiw  And  the  same  confederacy  may  be  brought  to  act  against 
any  other  animal  organ,  and  stay  its  movement,  when  about  to  plunge 
into  eome  immoral  and  forbidden  deed* 

Is  Acquisitiveness  about  to  lead  to  theft,  swindling,  or  any  othei 
form  of  felony  or  fraud  ?  These  acts  are  odious  to  the  same  organs 
with  murder,  and  will,  on  the  same  principles,  and  with  the  same 
aalutary  result,  be  opposed  by  them.  Is  Combativeness  on  the  eve 
of  a  lawless  quarrel,  or  a  mischiev4)us  riot?  Does  Secretiveness 
meditate  deceit  or  duplicity,  treachery  or  open  falsehood  ?  Or  does 
Amativeness  urge  to  an  act  of  profligacy  and  dishonour  ?  In  either 
case,  the  combination  of  the  higher  organs  to  preserve  peace  and 
morality,  and  to  prevent  crime,  is  the  same.  And,  provided  those 
organs  are  trained  and  invigorated,  as  they  are  and  ought  to  be,  their 
success  is  certain.  It  is  as  certain,  I  repeat,  as  is  that  of  eight  strong 
and  resolute  men  over  a  single^  man,  not  superior  in  strength  to  either 
of  them,  in  the  following  case  :— 

The  party  is  assembled  in  the  same  room.  A  stranger  enters,  to 
whom  one  of  them  is  hostile,  and  whom  he  is  determined  to 
assassinate,  the  others  being  privy  to  his  felonious  denign.  That  it  is 
perfectly  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  deed,  provided  Uiey  act  oppor- 
tunely  and  in  concert,  wiU  not  be  denied.  With  equal  ease,  more* 
over,  could  they  restrain  the  individual  from  the  commission  of  any 
other  crime  or  misdemeanour,  were  his  purpose  known  to  them. 
And  the  propensity  of  an  organ  to  vicious  indulgence  is  never  con- 
cealed from  him  who  possesses  it.  If  he  falls  into  his  besetting  sin, 
therefore,  he  cannot  excuse  himself  on  the  plea  of  ignorance.  He 
cannot,  I  mean,  plead  that  his  superior  organs  were  not  apprised ^of 
the  lawless  propensity  of  the  inferior  one.  His  consciousness  suffi- 
ciently advises  him  of  the  fact 

Thus  simple  and  efficient  (I  might  say  perfect)  is  the  system  of 
moral  checks  and  balances  which  phrenology  recognises  and  presents, 
and  the  mode  of  establishing  it  which  it  so  plainly  teaches.  Is  it 
enquired  of  roe  what  that  mode  is  ?  I  reply,  that  it  consists  in  giving 
to  the  moral  and  reflecting  organs  and  their  faculties  an  ascendency  in 
power  and  influence  over  the  animal  ones,  by  cultivating  and  strength- 
ening the  former  by  exercise,  and  restraining  and  moderating  the 
action  of  the  latter,  in  case  they  be  inordinately  and  dangerously 
vigorous. 

Am  I  asked  again,  in  what  way  the  animal  organs  of  the  brain  may 
be  reduced  in  power,  when  they  threaten  to  become  a  source  of 
annoyance  and  crime  ?  I  reply,  in  the  same  way  in  which  any  other 
organ  of  the  body  may  be  reduced  in  tone,  and  weakened  in  action. 
Protect  those  organs  from  every  form  of  unnecessary  exehsise  and 
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excitement^  and  thus  keep  them  tranquil,  which  may  be  effected 
out  difficulty,  and  the  work  is  done.  Their  power  is  diminished, 
and  their  excess  prevented.  Not  more  certainly  are  the  muscles 
strengthened  by  exercise,  and  enfeebled  by  inaction,  than  the  oi^gaiu 
of  the  brain.  By  judicious  exercise  is  every  portion  of  the  body 
invigorated,  and  by  withholding  exercise  debilitated.  This  is  a 
maxim  as  incontestably  true,  as  that  things  equal  to  one  and  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  one  another. 

In  phrenology,  then,  I  repeat,  there  is  no  fatalism.  Or  if  there  be, 
itM  cast  is  moral*  For,  under  such  a  scheme  of  education  and  train- 
ing, as  may  be  easily  accomplished,  the  confederacy  of  faculties  lean- 
ing toward  virtue  is  much  more  powerful  than  any  single  faculty, 
whose  excess  of  action  may  lead  to  vice.  And  the  animal  faculties, 
especially  when  tlieir  propensities  are  inordinately  strong,  do  not  act 
confederately,  but  seek  each  one  its  own  individual  gratification. 

As  far  as  concerns  the  vindication  of  phrenology  from  the  charges  of 
materialism  and  fatalism,  I  might  here  close  my  paper.  But  I  have 
promised  a  few  remarks  of  a  more  direct  and  pointed  character  on  the 
subject  of  Free  Will ;  and  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  I  shall 
now  proceed,  with  the  settled  design  that  my  remarks  shall  be  brief. 
And  first,  of  the  meaning  that  should  be  attached  to  the  term  Will. 

Metaphysicians  and  anti-phrenologists  consider  the  will  as  a  dis- 
tinct faculty  of  the  mind,  possessing  a  control  over  certain  other 
faculties.  Phrenologists,  on  the  contrary,  regard  it  as  only  a  function 
or  mode  of  action  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  for  to  that  class  of 
faculties  alone  does  it  belong.  It  is  nothing,  therefore,  but  a  power 
of  applying  tliose  faculties  at  pleasure  to  certain  selected  purposes  and 
pursuits. 

As  respects  itself,  however,  the  will  is  not  so  free  as  to  be  arbitrary. 
It  is  controlled,  as  already  mentioned,  by  causes  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  motives.  And  those  motives  govern  it  in  its  actions,  as  cer- 
tainly and  uniformly,  as  gravitation  governs  the  movements  of  the 
running  stream,  and  the  falling  body. 

Am  I  asked  what  these  will-controlling  motives  are  ?  and  whence 
they  are  derived?  I  answer,  they  are  propensities  or  appetites,  in  the 
form  of  desires ;  and  are  furnished  by  the  afi*ective  faculties  of  the 
mind — ^I  mean,  by  the  animal  propensities  and  the  moral  sentiments. 
It  is  in  some  shape  for  the  gratification  of  these,  that  the  intellectual 
faculties  will  to  act,  or  not  to  act.  Provided,  therefore,  the  affective 
faculties  be  suitably  educated,  and  correctly  inclined,  the  intellectual 
faculties,  in  providing  means  to  gratify  them,  by  meeting  their  desires, 
will  necessarily  minister  to  the  establishment  of  sound  morals  and  the 
promotion  of  virtue — and  the  reverse.     Are  the  affective  faculties  so 
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medacated,  or  so  badly  educated,  that  thoce  belonging  to  the  animal 
oompartment  of  the  brain  are  loose  and  unbridled  in  their  propensities, 
and  preponderate  over  those  of  the  moral  and  reflecting  compartments? 
In  such  a  case,  the  intellectual  faculties  become  the  panders  to  evil  and 
Ucentioufl  passions,  and  minister  to  vice.  In  each  instance,  the  affec- 
tive faculties,  though  they  have  no  will  of  their  own,  furnish  the 
motives  which  govern  the  will,  and,  through  the  instrumentality  of  it, 
throw  the  intellectual  faculties  into  action.  To  exemplify  this  pro- 
position : 

An  individual,  in  whom  Conscientiousness  and  Benevolence  are 
predominant  faculties,  is  introduced  to  a  family  that  has  suffered 
wrong  and  oppression,  and  been  reduced  by  them  to  poverty  and 
bitter  distress.  A  strong  desire  is  awakened  in  him  to  redress  their 
'^"^Tong,  by  having  justice  done  to  them,  and  to  relieve  their  sufferings, 
by  offices  of  kindness  and  acts  of  beneficence.  And  to  this  desire  his 
will  conforms.  Hence  to  furnish  means  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  intention,  his  intellectual  faculties  are  immediately  at  work.  Are 
the  sufferers  still  agonised  by  the  actual  contact  of  the  rod  of  injustice? 
That  rod  he  indignantly  snatches  from  the  hand  of  the  oppressor,  and 
thus  disarms  cruelty  of  its  power  to  injure.  Are  they  broken- 
heartedly  and  hopelessly  languishing  in  a  dungeon?  He  throws 
open  their  prison  door,  and  restores  them  to  light,  and  liberty,  and 
joy.  Are  they  in  want  of  food,  and  clothing,  and  a  place  of  shelter 
and  residence  ?  He  provides  them  with  all,  and  does  not  leave  them 
until  their  comforts  are  complete.  While  thus  engaged,  though  his 
will  is  under  the  control  of  his  moral  faculties,  he  feels  that  it  is  free. 
And,  under  that  impression,  he  would  severely  condemn  himself,  did 
he  refuse  to  obey  the  virtuous  impulse.  In  this  way  do  the  affective 
overrule  to  their  purposes  the  intellectual  faculties. 

In  another  person,  who  is  defective  in  Conscientiousness  and 
Veneration,  the  predominant  faculties  are  Acquisitiveness  and  Com- 
bativeness.  He  is  in  need  of  money,  but  being  too  idle  and  unprin- 
cipled to  resort  to  the  resources  of  honest  industry,  his  boldness 
determines  him  to  gratify  by  robbery  his  lawless  cupidity.  Here, 
again,  the  will  conforms  to  the  overruling  propensity.  Accordingly, 
the  inteUectnaT  faculties  being  put  into  requisitibn,  suggest  the  time 
and  place  most  suitable  for  the  ambush,  and  provide  the  weapons  to 
be  employed  on  the  occasion.  Nor  is  the  will  under  the  slightest 
degree  of  constraint,  though  actually  controlled  by  the  master  pro- 
pensities. In  proof  that  it  is  not  constrained,  if,  instead  of  one 
traveller  unarmed^  four  or  five  wdl^armed^  and  carrying  with  them 
immense  wealth,  approach  the  place  of  the  robber's  concealment, 
tlioagh  his  Acquisitiveness  bums  with  ardour  for  the  booty,  he 
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notwithstanding  shrinks  from  an  attack.  Why!  Because  his 
Cautiousness,  taking  the  alarm*  warns  of  the  danger  of  an  encounter 
with  so  formidable  a  party,  and  assumes,  for  the  time,  the  control  of 
the  will. 

In  a  third  case,  an  individual  being  unprincipled  from  a  lack  of  the 
moral  organs  and  faculties,  is  strongly  marked  with  AcquiHitiveness 
and  Cautiousness,  and  is  defective  in  Combativeness.  Such  a  man 
possesses  the  elements  of  a  thief,  and  will  basely  purloin  what  he  has 
not  the  courage  to  procure  by  the  pistol.  Here,  again,  the  will  is 
influenced  by  the  dominant  propensities,  unbridled  Acquisitiveness 
pointing  to  the  property  to  be  gained,  and  Cautiousness  to  the  mode 
of  gaining  it. 

In  every  other  voluntary  transaction,  whether  virtuous  or  vicious, 
the  mental  machinery  concerned  is  the  same.  The  affective  faculties 
furnish  the  motives  to  action,  and  lead  the  intellectual  faculties 
through  the  medium  of  the  will  to  prepare  the  means. 

In  conclusion,  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  completely  solvedt 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  problem  of  Free  Will,  because  I  deem 
such  solution  impracticable,  I  trust  I  have  shown  it  to  be  fully 
as  compatible  with  phrenology,  as  with  any  other  scheme  of  mental 
philosophy.  And  that,  perhaps,  should  be  the  summit  of  my  aim. 
But  in  alleging  that  it  is  much  more  compatible,  I  might  safely  defy 
metaphysicians  and  anti-phrenologists  to  put  me  in  the  wrong. 

Phrenology  unquestionably  furnishes,  through  the  affective  faculties, 
the  motives  between  which  the  will  may  choose,  in  a  much  more 
simple  and  intelligible  manner,  than  any  other  scheme  of  mental 
philosophy  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  In  truth,  I  know  of  no 
other  scheme  in  which  the  existence  and  operation  of  such  motives  is 
intelligible  at  all.  The  hypothesis,  that  the  motives,  and  the  will^ 
and  the  memory,  and  the  judgment,  and  the  imagination,  are  all 
seated  in  the  mind,  which  is  even  less  than  a  partless  indivisible 
point—such  an  hypothesis  amounts  to  a  mental  labyrinth,  which  I 
hsve  neither  the  sagacity  to  thread,  nor  the  courage  to  attempt  it. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

KXDICiX  JURI8PRUDSNCB  OF  UfSANITY.—- NO.  8. 

BV  A.  OIAN,  BQn  ALBANT,  N.  T. 

Elach  fonn  of  mental  alienation  has  its  own  legal  conseqaenceai  or 
nther  presents  its  own  peeuUaritieSy  to  which  legal  roles  are  applied. 
The  legal  conseqnences  of  that  form  which  consists  in  deficiency  of 
mind,  may  be  summed  ap  in  an  avoidance  of  the  act*  when  the 
deficiency  is  sufficient  in  reason  to  justify  it 

There  is  a  difficulty  occurs  in  applying  the  law  to  this  extensive 
daes  of  cases.  This  arises  from  the  fact,  that  all  such  cases  must  be 
judged  of  by  persons  in  the  possession  of  the  ordinary  common 
ftcolties ;  and  who,  therefore,  can  derive  from  their  own  conscious* 
nees  no  aid  to  assist  them  in  forming  their  conclusions.  Such  must 
obviously  be  incapable  of  arriving  at  a  correct  judgment  of  a  condition 
ot  mind  of  which  they  can  form  no  adequate  conception  from  the  lig^t 
of  their  own  experience.  Hence  there  is,  in  all  these  cases,  great 
danger  of  committing  injustice  from  the  assumption  of  an  erroneous 
standard  of  judgment. 

So  far  as  regards  responsibility  for  crimes,  one  material  and  all- 
pervading  principle  never  must  be  lost  sight  of;  and  that  is,  that  the 
law  always  primarily  regards  the  inieni  to  injure^  and  that  in  refer- 
ence to  the  kind  of  injury  legitimately  dedueible  from  the  act 

When  we  examine  the  elements  of  tvyuriaua  inieni^  with  a  view 
to  a  rigorous  analysis,  we  find  them  embracing  the  following  con* 
siderations,  viz.— 

1.  A  pereqKion  by  the  intellect,  and  an  appreciation  by  the  moral 
forees,  of  the  relatiotts  in  which  rational  beings  stand  towards  each 
other. 

2.  A  sufficient  strength  and  activity  of  the  propensities  to  enable 
them  to  frimish  their  impulses  to  circumvent,  combat,  destroy,  or 
commit  some  other  mischief  upon  another  human  being. 

3.  Sufficient  of  intellectual  power  to  perceive  the  relevaney  of 
means  to  ends,  and  the  mischievous  or  ruinous  results  to  which  those 
impulses,  if  followed,  would  naturally  lead. 

4.  A  sufficient  strength  of  moral  power,  or  of  the  faculty  of  con* 
sdousness,  to  feel  the  deviation  from  right,  and  to  know  ibMt  the  act 
contemplated  is  a  wrongs  and  not  simply  an  injury* 

A  fttsl  defect  in  either  one,  or  all  these  dements,  would  render  the 
individnal  irresponsible  for  his  actions.    The  questions,  therefore,  to 
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be  settled^  ia  all  cases  of  alleged  incapacity  from  mental  defieieDe3rt 


1.  Are  the  relations  of  human  beings  perceived? 

2.  Are  the  impubes  sufficiently  strong  that  lead  to  the  act  ? 

3.  Are  the  nature  of  the  means  employed,  and  the  end  to  be  aooom* 
plished,  understood  T 

4.  Are  the  moral  results  /eb  to  be  wrong? 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  arriTing  at  comet 
conclusions,  in  all  these  cases  of  mental  deficiency*  has  been  the 
groundless  assumption  that  the  imbecility,  or  defect  from  deficiency^ 
must  be  confined  to  tlie  intellectual  department,  without  any  reference 
to  the  moral  or  affective.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  such 
an  assumption.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  affective  or 
moral  powers  to  exempt  them  from  the  action  of  the  same  laws  and 
influences  as  the  intellectual.  Dr.  Woodward,  the  intelligent  principal 
of  the  insane  asylum  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  remarked  in  one  of  hts 
annual  reportSt  that  in  some  cases  there  seems  to  be  something  like 
moral  idiocy^  or  such  an  imbecile  state  of  the  moral  faculties,  from 
birth,  as  to  render  the  individual  irresponsible  for  his  moral  conduct. 

The  ascertainment  of  the  degree  of  imbecility  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  a  correct  application  of  the  law.  As  the  first  degree  con* 
sists  principally  in  inattention,  or  absence  of  mind,  in  regard  lo 
objects  generally  known,  its  existence  can  furnish  no  legal  excuse  for 
any  act  done  under  its  influence. 

In  the  second  degree  there  is  less  responsibility  than  in  the  first 
Not  only  is  the  general  capacity  diminished,  but  there  is  also  a  greater 
proneness  to  sudden  emotions  and  fits  of  passion.  The  general  power 
of  exercising  control  over  the  manifestations  of  sentiment,  propensity, 
and  passion,  is  diminished  or  impaired. 

In  the  third  degree  of  imbecility,  the  individual  cannot  safely  be 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  his  own  property,  and  ahoidd, 
therefore,  be  subjected  to  guardianship,  or  to  the  appointment  of  a 
committee. 

Jurisdiction  over  idiots  and  lunatics  has  been  exercised  by  courts 

of  equity.     That  jurisdiction  was  long  confined  to  those  two  classes 

of  alienation.    It  came  at  length  to  be  extended,  and  to  embrace  all 

those  cases  of  imbecility  where  the  individual  was  confessedly  incom* 

petent  to  manage  his  own  affairs.    Cases  in  which  the  exercise  of 

this  power  is  ofVen  required,  occur  towards  the  latter  periods  of  life« 

when  the  organs  of  mind  have  become  enfeebled,  and  the  faculties  act 

less  efficiently  in  consequence  of  defects  in  their  material  instruments. 
The  execution  of  conveyances  of  real  estate,  and  of  last  wills 

laid  testaments,  has  furnished  the  most  frequent  occasions  for  the 
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•xamination  and  decision  of  questions  of  imbecility.  The  last,  as 
they  are  generally  among  the  latest  acts  of  life,  have  been  by  far  the 
most  productive  of  these  occasions.  In  all  cases  of  contested  capacity 
to  dispose  by  will,  the  enquiry  becomes  material,  what  was  the  nature ' 
and  seat  of  the  disease,  if  any,  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  executing 
the  instrument. 

All  those  diseases  that  primarily  affect  the  organs  of  mind,  are  the 
most  likely  to  incapacitate,  and  hence  their  existence  should  in  all 
eases  create  a  doubt  as  to  the  capacity.  All  lethargic  and  comatose 
affeciione  and  apoplexy,  expending,  as  they  do,  their  primary  energies 
open  the  brain,  very  frequendy  deprive  the  unfortunate  subject  of  the 
capacity  to  make  a  valid  will.  Those  diseases,  on  the  contrary, 
which  primarily  affect  organs  other  than  the  brain— such,  for  instance, 
as  the  pulmonary  consumption — ^generally  leave  unimpaired  to  the 
latest  period  the  action  of  the  mental  faculties. 

The  execution  of  a  valid  will  requires  the  testator  to  be  of  sound 
disposing  mind  and  memory,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  making  a  testa- 
mentary disposition  of  his  property  with  sense  and  judgment,  both  in 
reference  to  the  situation  and  amount  of  such  property,  and  to  the 
relative  claims  of  the  different  persons  who  are,  or  might  be,  the 
objects  of  his  bounty.  In  determining  the  validity  of  a  will,  it  is 
proper  to  consider*- 

1.  Its  provisions.  If  they  are  judicious  and  discreet,  a  presump* 
tion  is  raised  in  its  favour. 

2.  The  circumstances  attending  its  execution.  The  situation  of  the 
testator,  his  associates,  the  influences  to  which  he  is,  and  has  been, 
subject. 

3.  Whether  the  instnictions  and  directions  have  come  from  the 
testator  himself,  voluntarily,  or  have  been  derived  thiough  some  other 
medium. 

4.  Each  faculty  should  be  enquired  of  by  itself,  and  its  own  par- 
ticular strength  or  weakness  determined. 

General  intellectual  mania,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  perverted  or 
insane  action  of  the  entire  intellect,  b  attended  with  those  hallucina- 
tions, or  unfounded  delusions,  that,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
destroys  the  ability  to  act  upon  the  commonly  received  principles  of 
human  action.  The  law,  therefore,  wisely  takes  the  maniac  from  his 
own  guidance,  and  while  it  divests  him  of  his  rights,  releases  him  also 
from  his  duties.  It  allows  him  the  use,  but  not  the  abuse  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  holds  him  irresponsible  for  any  aggression  he  may  make 
upon  liberty  or  life,  because  he  lacks  the  elements  of  accountability, 
which  are  essential  to  constitute  crime. 

A  different  role,  however,  seems  to  prevail  in  reference  to  the  civil 
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ritetimitf  of  the  imnive.  He  ra  held  \epNy  respoiMftle  t5  mtkegCNNlv 
&ttriag hi0 laciti' interva!',  whatever iiljury  he hasoaiiMed  te* tiie prop^itf 
of  another  while  acting  under  the  infiuenee  of  any  inaane  dehteidttv 
TM  18  upon  the  prioeiple,  thai  a)»  vome  one  is  to  evatkr  tfie  loeev  it 
should  be"  he*  though  innocent^  who  causes  ^  injuiy,  railier  ibm 
the  other,  who  has  no  agency  whatever  in  its  productionl 

Gases  involving  the  greateet  difficulty  in  th«ir  deeieionv  ara  theee 
€4  p4rti^  imtellectnal  manin,  in  which  there  is  ineanliy  of  onid  ^f  nlove 
flMiulttes,  or  a  mental  alienation  on  one  or  nAore  topics,  whilie,  in  every 
other  respeoti  the  mind  appears  to  be  sane.  Thiv  ie  gendn^y  term^ 
ittonomanin.  Whether  intellectual  mania  of  this  limited  and  partial 
oharaoter,  does  or  does  not  invalidate  an>  aet,  dippends' on  the  intimacy 
of  the  connection  that  snbeists  between  die  act  and  the  pecuiiay 
diNPangementv  Where  the  act  obviously  pvoeeede  fVom»  or  is  intt<' 
mately  connected  with,  the  ikisane  delusion,  the  actor  is  dearly  iri^ 
sfkonsible,  because  in  respect  tty  such  an  act  he  has  ceased  beiiig  a 
free  agent 

A  mental  disorder,  operating  upoii  some  particulur  subjects^,  so  fbr 
as  those  subjects  are  concerned,  is  attended  with  the  same  effects  av 
8^  total  deprivation  of  reason^  But  partial  derangement  should  not'  be 
extended  beyond  its  own  morbid  phenomena ;  and  in*  all  doubtful 
cases,  the  enquiry  should  be  reduced  to  the  single  pointy  whether  the 
aet  complained  of  in  feet  proceeded  iVom  a  mind  fully  capable,  in 
respect  of  that  act,  of  exercising  a  free,  sound,  and  discrimttiate 
jtidlpnont* 

There  is  often  much  difficulty  in  determining"  what  is  rsally 
embraced  within  the  morbid  circle  of  action;  besides,  the  delusion 
iteelf  is  very  subject  to*  change.  I«  estimating  the  character  of  an 
aeti;  we  must  admit  for  that  purpose  the  troth  of  the  insane  delusikm 
under  which  it  is  performed,  and  then  its  relation  to  its  cause  will 
generally  be  apparent.  This  arises  from  that  law  of  causation,  so 
universally  operative  in  all  the  movements  of  mind,i  which  connects,, 
with  bonds  so  indissoluble,  4he  act  with  the  ideas  and  motives  instru- 
mental in  its  productions 

The  Found  rule;  in  regard  to  this  form  of  inanity,  is' to  establishv 

1.  The  delusion,  which  must  be  something  entertained  as  true, 
which  is  really  ihlse  in  fact. 

%•  The  act  sought  to  be  invnlidated  must  be  directly  traceable  tir 
the  delusion,  and  either  actually  produced  by  it,  or  so  intimately  oon^ 
iiected  with  it,  as  to  lead  toUie  presumption  that  it  never  would  have* 
omirred  had  not  the  delusion  existed. 

The  same  degree  and  extent  of  psfftial  insanity,  that  absolves  from 
eontraetf,  ought  also  to  relieve  from  the  consequences  of  criminal  acts. 
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Ttief  iVre^ponflibitily  of  mind  for  acts  conimitted  under  the  influence 
^  itttt^ar  ihiinia,  proceeds  apon  a  principle  entirely  different  from  thai 
tliiitfh  pt^vads  in  cases  of  intellectoal  mania.  Tii  moral  maiiia  tfiere 
ill'n^'dieI\ision;  the  intellectnal  faculties' may  i^mdln  as  perfect  as  they 
4^^  were,  and  yet  tKb  derangement,  or  perverted  actibnof  the  atfec- 
dve  or  moral  powers,  embracing  the  propensities  atid  sentiments,  may 
desiroy  th^  control  of  the  individukl  ov^r  Kimsetf  and' his  actions. 

To'  estimate  actions  properly,  we  mubt  understand  them.  'J*hey 
flife  volitions  of  mind  carried  to  their  ultimate  limit.  In  the  no/nuil 
k^lihy  viiate,  an  action  is  evidence  of  two  things. 

1.  Of  the  existence  of  a  perfect  volition  in  thd  mind. 

2.  Of  the  ability  to  manifest  itself  /externally,  through  the  medium 
of  the  material  organisation. 

Volitions  are  formed  under  the  itifluencing  power  of  motives,  which 
Ae  presented  to,  and  appreciated  by,  the  affective  or  moral  powers  of 
maift.  The  impulses  furnished  by  the  propensities,  aid^  and  directed 
by  the  eitiotSonk  and  dictates  proceeding  from  the  sentiments,  are  th^' 
pfiftiaiy  springs  Of  all  volitions  and  actions.  The  intellect  neither 
itnjiels,  gtiides,  or'  directs;  it  simply  furnishes  the  material,  arid 
enlightens.  A  volition,  and  the  act  by  which  it  is  evidenced,  is  th^ 
joint  resuU  of  the  action  of  the  afiecttve  faculties,  in  reference  to  the' 
iriatetial^  furnished  by  the  intellectual. 

We  c^rtairfly  ought  not  to  hold  a  being  responsible  for  an' action, 
unless  nil  ixa  essential  elements  are  complete.  This  cahnot  be  the 
case,  if  all  or  any  one  of  the  affective  faculties  are  fatally  defective, 
or  deianged  in  their  functional  action.  Without  moral  liberty,  there 
ean'  be  no  responsibility  for  crime.  The  true^  test  to  determine,  in 
any  given  case,  the  existence  of  moral  liberty,  is  to  asc^ertain  whether 
the  volition  and  the  action  are  or  are'  not  irresistible.  If  they  are  so, 
idt  punishment  would  be  not  only  useless  to  the  oifedder,  but  two  of 
it«  principal  purposes  could  not  be  answered.  It  would  neither  tend 
fb  amend  the  person  punished,  nor  be  productive  of  a  salutary  effect 
upon  others,  by  way'  of  example. 

To  deitfrmlne  the  irresistibility  of  an  act,  reference  must  be  had' 
diteotly  to  the  act  itself.  Its  attendant  circumstances  must  be 
etiMnined,  as  also  the  things  and  events  that  preceded  and  succeede<f' 
it  The  presumed  influences  that  weref  brought  to  bear  upon  tltd 
netor  must  b^  scrutinised,  and  the  agreement  or  contrast  of  the  act 
il0elf  with  his  previous  character  examined:  A*  presumption  of 
idsanity  arises,  if  there  is  observed  to  be  a  want  of  ordinary  care  and' 
esutiori— ^as  if  ah  act  of  a  flagitious  character  be  committed  in  a  public 
jjbste,  in  open  day,  a'rid  in  sight  of  witnefsses; 

The  records  of  criminal  jurlsprudencef  haVe  furnished  many  cases' 
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in  which  much  doubt  existed  as  to  criminal  liability.  When,  how- 
ever, death  has  been  caused  through  the  resistless  promptings  of 
insane  impulse,  there  are  usually  many  circumstances  indicating  its 
true  origin  or  cause.'  In  the  ^rst  place,  tlie  destructive  act  is  motive- 
less. The  unfortunate  subject  is  generally  a  wife,  a  child,  a  parent, 
or  the  first  living  being  who  presents  himself.  The  accomplishment 
of  death  is  the  immediate  object.  Nothing  beyond  it  is  at  all 
regarded.  All  within  reach  are  often  sacrificed.  None  of  the  con- 
veniences of  time,  place,  and  circumstance  are  consulted.  The 
homocidal  monomaniac  performs  his  deeds  of  death  as  if  controlled  by 
some  severe  and  unaccountable  destiny. 

In  all  these  respects  the  criminal  pursues  a  different  course.  He 
has  in  view  some  definite  object — some  ulterior  aim.  .Death  is  with 
him  a  means,  not  an  end.  He  is  a  creature  of  motive.  He  sheds  no 
more  blood  than  is  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  object« 
Time,  place,  and  weapons,  are  suited  to  his  purpose.  His  move- 
ments are  all  consistent,  and  indicate  a  plan,  regularly  commenced, 
and  successfully  carried  out.  Thus  a  correct  knowledge  of  mental 
operations,  and  their  development  in  character,  cannot  easily  fail  of 
leading  to  tolerably  correct  conclusions  as  to  whether  the  act  pro- 
ceeded from  a  sane  or  an  insane  mind.  If  the  act  is  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  all  the  previoi!is' developments  of  the  character,  it  afifonls 
strong  evidence  of  insanity,  unless  the  destructive  propensity  have 
become  morbid  and  deranged  in  consequence  of  its  own  excessive 
action. 

On  a  careful  review  of  the  whole  matter,  it  is  humiliating  to  witness 
how  trifling  has  been  the  real  attainment  made  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
mental  alienation.  There  is  a  want  of  definiteness,  a  lack  of  precision, 
in  all  the  knowledge  we  now  have  on  that  subject.  Until  recently, 
snfiScient  attention  has  never  been  paid  to  facts ;  nor  are  facts  now 
observed  with  sufficient  accuracy  in  this  country.  In  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  France,  in  the  large  and  well-regulated  institutions  of  the 
insane,  which  attest  the  enterprise  and  humanity  of  that  lively  people, 
much  attention  is  paid  to  the  dififerent  forms  of  mental  alienation. 
Pinel,  Esquirol,  and  George t,  have  successively  tendered  to  humanity 
a  service  which  future  times  can  only  repay  by  holding  them  ii^  grate- 
ful recollection.  Observed  facts,  to  possess  value,  must  be  connected 
with  general  reasonings.  The  insane  manifestations  of  the  faculties 
can  never  be  thoroughly  understood,  until  their  respective  functions  in 
health  are  well  ascertained  and  definitely  settled.  The  more  accu- 
rately the  true  philosophy  of  mind  comes  to  be  understood,  the  more 
perfect  may  we  expect  our  codes  of  morals,  and  the  more  settled, 
eertaln  and  satisfactory,  our  maxims  of  jurisprudence. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

ON   TBS   PRESENT   MODES  OF   MEASURING  THE  HEAD,  AND  THE  ADYAN- 

TAGES  OF  A  NEW  INSTRUMENT. 

For  the  American  PhrentlUgicQl  JourmoL 

As  the  human  head— exclusive  of  the  face — differs  m  most  indi- 
viduals— ^and  especially  in  children — ^but  litile  in  magnitude,  and  still 
less  in  form,  from  the  encephalon,  it  is  a  problem  of  some  interest  to 
determine  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  the  former.  The  instruments 
already  in  use,  and  even  the  eye  of  the  practised  observer,  will  give 
an  approximation  sufficiently  near  to  establish  the  main  doctrines  Of 
phrenology.  But  the  problem  is  not  solved  as  rigidly  as  it  must  be, 
if  phrenology  is  to  take  a  place  among  the  more  exact  sciences. 
"Who  can  state,  numerically,  the  pontion  of  a  single  organ  ?  I  am 
acquainted  with  no  instrument  hitherto  used,  with  which  this  is  pro- 
fessed to  be  determined.  How,  in  geodssical  operations,  do  we 
determine  the  figure  and  magnitude  of  the  earth  ?  The  mere  measure* 
ment  of  linear  distances  on  its  surface  afibrds  no  sufficient  data.  It 
is  necessary  to  combine  this  measurement  with  that  of  the  angular 
position  of  different  stations.  The  callipers  for  measuring  the  head, 
are  like  a  chain,  without  a  theodolite  or  transit  instrument,  for 
measuring  the  earth.  It  does  not  even  approximately  determine  the 
length  of  any  cerebral  fibres,  except  those  which  have  a  low  and 
lateral  direction,  and  terminate  near  the  ears.  The  craniometer  which 
has  been  used,  supplies  this  deficiency,  but  is  equally  destitute  of  any 
provision  for  determining  the  position  of  parts.*  The  positions  of 
organs  are  often  defined  by  their  contiguity  to  others ;  and  a  desciip- 
tion  of  the  head  too  much  resembles  that  of  land  in  some  deeds  of  our 
American  ancestors — every  man*s  farm  bounded  by  those  of  his 
neighbours. 

If  the  mental  powers  are  modified  by  the  depth  of  the  convolutions, 
or  the  thickness  of  cineritious  substance,  or  the  texture  of  the  brain, 
these  modifications  would  equally  affect  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  any  mode  of  measurement.  So  far  are  they  from  rendering  an 
exact  and  proper  mode  objectionable,  that  it  is  by  this  alone  that  the 
existence  and  total  amount  of  such  modifications — separately  indeter- 
minable as  they  are  during  life— can  ever  be  arrived  at. 

*  A  plate  of  Ibis  instrament  may  be  uen  in  Combe's  smaller  work  on  phreno- 
Isfy. 
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The  upper  extremity  of  the  medullar  oblongata  being  the  radiant 
point  of  the^  encephalic  fibres,  if — as  is  generally  maintained  by 
Combe  and  otliers-r-the  powers  of  the  different  pyramidal  bundles,  or 
organs,  have  a  relation  to  the  lengths  of  the  axes  and  the  areas  of  the 
lyases  of  these  spheroidal  pyramids,  these  are  the  data  ijnport^pt  ip 
be  determined  by  measurement.  Tiie  ordinary  craniometer — an 
instrument  too  much  neglected— determines  the  length  of.  the  axis  at 
any  point  of  the  surface  assumed  to  be  the  centre  of  the  base  of  an 
^gan.  But  suppose  phrenologists  to  differ,  and  the  views  of  9U  to 
ciiange  in  regard  to  the  number  and  location  of  organs-^and  thia  <h^ 
tfdien  place  to  a  certain  extent— then  the  recorded  nugierical  reauU|| 
of  previous  measurements  are  not  available  for  comparison  with  avtb- 
sequent  ones,  nor  those  of  one  phrenologist  for  comparison  wiAh 
those  of  others. 

But  if,  in  addition  to  the  indication?  furnished  by  cerebral  pxomr 
fences,  and  the  somewhat  vague  and  eippirical  reference  to  certat|i 
^eat  landmarks  on  and  near  the  skull,  we  determine  and  record  \i^ 
angular  dis.tance  of  each  station  of  measurement  Jfro^  ,tw9  deiarflunat^ 
po-ordinate  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  we  then  have  jihre^ 
ti(Qes  as  many  data  as  are  furnished  Jby  the  ordinary  oranioqiei^r*  wi 
are  able  to  deduce  from  them  the  thre.e  grand  numerical  ^«uU^ 
;^uired  by  phrenology  as  an  exact  science;  to  wit:  1st,  the  lengthfi 
pf  the  axes  of  the  pyramids ;  9d,  .tl^eir  position^ ;  3.d,  tfie  dis.t^pci^ 
Jbetween  ^he  middle  points  of  their  b^ses,  and*  consequently,  ^ 
e^ent  of  the  bases.  The  ordinary  cranioipeter  gives  but  one  singly 
result ;  viz*  the  length.     The  callipers  give  but  one ;  viz.  the  base. 

An  instrument  which  I  have  coustructed,  and  exhibited  to  the  New 
York  phrenological  Society,  deteroHnes  thjC  position  ,on  t))^  99fpf 
principle  as  the  astronomer  determines  that  pf  a  9 tart  by  its  alti|jml9 
and  azimuth,  ijls  fighi  ascension  and  declination,  pr  its  latitude  an^ 
jongitude. 

Without  a  precise  reference  to  po-ordinate  plans*  uranographj 
could  not  have  become  an  exact  science,  but  must  have  rejBaijae4 
with  few  other  guides  than  the  more  empirical  ones  of  fhe  early 
aa.trologers,  the  uncouth  figures  of  men,  animals,  and  monsters,  stil} 
aeen — to  use  Mr.  Herschell's  expression — ^**  scribbled  over**  artificial 
globes.  I  will  not  compare  these  to  phrenological  maps  and  busts» 
as  it  regards  their  utility  or  the  artificial  character  of  the  divisional 
but  I  must  in  regard  to  their  availableness  for  the  purposes  pf  nume^ 
rical  comparison. 

My  instrument  consists  essentially  of  two  graduated  semicircles  in 
planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  one  answering  tp  the 
ungraduated  semicircle  of  the  ordinary  craniometer.     The  other  ji 
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iMtclied  to  tfi6  axis  of  the  former ;  and  the  centre  of  this  additioad 
aenMcirele,  or  ctrde,  (for  tlite  may  be  a  complete  eirele,)  conrespoodi 
le  a  point  4n  the  axis  of  revolution  of  that  which  sweeps  over  fhe 
head,  and  by  llie  frraduattons  of  which  the  aBg«(ar  distances  from  ils 
extremities  are  indicated.     The  ^radaations  on  the  smaller  semieiide 
indicate  the  angular  positions  of  the  plane  of  the  iaiger  semieinde 
finm  a  determinate  plane  of  seCerenee.     The  larger  samioircle  is  made 
enffiriently  large  to  sweep  over  the  head,  when  Ihe  direetioo  of  ite 
•Kis  of  rotation  passes  throngh  the  point  of  dive^ganee  of  ihe  eaeer 
phalte  fibres.    Thie  position  of  tlie  axis  may  he  given  by  two  rods» 
eliding  at  the  extremities  of  the  aemiciock*  ^md  pressing  respectivel^y 
at  the  root  of  the  nose  and  at  a  point  near  the  oceipital  protaberanee^ 
The  ecmCrivanee  necessary  for  fixing  them  in  this  position  need  not 
be  detailed.    Instead  of  thie,  the  rods  may  be  introduced  into  the  earsi 
but  the  anterior  poeterior  position  of  the  axis  appears  more  eligible 
than  the  transverse   one   through  the  meatus  auditorius,  for  two 
reasons ;  via.  the  axis  may  be  nnde  to  pass  more  nearly  thf  ough  the 
point  of  divergence  of  the  cerebral  fibres,  and  Uie  application  of  the 
instrument  is  not  disagreeable.    For  similar  reasons,  the  mastoid  pro- 
eesees  are  eligible  points  of  application.     This  instrument  may  also 
be  employed  as  callipers.     In  using  it  as  a  craniometer,  its  radins 
must  be  known ;  and  then  the  length  of  the  fibres  at  any  partr— plus 
die  thickness  of  the  skull  and  the  integuments— is  ascertained,  simply 
by  reading  off,  on  a  graduated  diding  rod,  the  complement  of  the  dis- 
lanees  between  the  head  and  the  cironmference  of  the  large  semicircle. 
Itie  position  of  the  plane  of  the  latter  is  read  off  on  the  smaller 
graduated  seniicircle,  a  dot  place  on  the  forehead  or  temple  being 
need  ae  a  fixed  index. 

With  this  instrument,  the  true  lengths  of  the  fibres  or  organs  are 
given  in  inches  and  parts  of  an  inch,  and  their  positions  in  degrees | 
and  a  comparison  of  these  two  classes  of  results  will  give  die  breadth 
of  the  base  of  an  organ,  or  at  least  the  half  sum  of  two  euniignotti 
bases,  also  the  direction  and  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  base  of  any 
organ  from  Aat  of  any  other  organ,  or  from  any  point  so  considered 
in  the  present  state  of  phrenology.  A  great  variety  of  interesting 
eonclusions  may  be  expected  to  result  from  such  comparisons. 

In  the  phrenological  reports,  as  usually  given,  one  of  two  methode 
IB  adopted,  and  both  have  some  disadvantages.  One  is  to  expresa  tfan 
eise  of  the  organs  by  such  vague  terms  as  *^  full,  large,  rather  iiiU, 
ftill  -ft"  ^'  The  other  is  to  give  the  linear  distance  between 
difbrent  points  on  the  surfiice  of  the  head.  The  statements  of  Mm 
Ibrmer  have  no  reference  to  an  inveriable  standard,  and  are  easenti«Uy 
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mgue.  The  meuurements  of  the  Utter  are  liable  to  several  olijee- 
tiont.  The  distances  are  -by  some  measured  iu  a  straig^ht  Hoe;  bj 
otlieirs,  along  the  convex  surface  of  the  head.  By  some  they  are 
measured  from  one  point,  by  others  from  another;  so  that  scarctely 
any  two  are  comparable.  The  ear  is  not  unfrequently  selected,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  advantageous  points  on  the  surface ;  but  this  does 
not  give  the  measure  of  the  organs.  One  of  the  most  usual  methods 
is  to  give  the  distance  between  the  corresponding  points  of  opposite 
sides,  as  from  Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness,  Ideality  to  Ideality,  Sec*, 
and  no  doubt  many  readers  are  led  into  the  belief  that  these  are  the 
measures  of  those  organs,  for  I  see  no  care  used  to  guard  against  such 
a  conclusion.  Whereas,  in  fact,  this  only  gives  double  the  base  of  a 
right-angled  triangle,  of  which  the  hypothenuse  is  the  length  of  the 
organ,  and  the  other  side  unknown.  The  problem  of  course  not  only 
remains  unsolved,  but  indeterminate  for  want  of  data  which  such 
measurements  can  never  furnish. 

In  deducing  inferences  from  measurements  of  the  same  head  in 
different  directions,  allowance  is  of  course  to  be  made  for  the  normal 
and  average  difference  between  the  lengths  of  the  different  fibres. 
For  example,  those  of  the  cerebellum  are  much  shorter  in  almost 
every  individual  than  those  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum. 
The  standard  human  head  is  not  a  sphere;  and  allowance  for  its 
deviation  from  this  form,  is  always  required  in  estimating  the  relative 
power  of  different  cerebral  organs  in  the  same  individual,  and  equally 
required  whether  we  have  aimed  at  arriving  at  the  lengths  by  a  perfect 
or  imperfect  instrument,  or  by  no  artificial  instrument  at  all.  Such  an 
instrument  as  I  propose,  appears  to  be  necessary  for  determining,  by 
numerous  observations,  the  very  data  which  phrenology  requires  in 
making  these  allowances,  and  which-^if  phrenology  were  out  of  the 
question — would  form  an  interesting  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  head.  1  allude,  of  course,  to  the  mean  proportions  of 
the  lengths  of  the  different  fibres.  A  comparison  in  this  respect 
might  be  made  between  races,  sexes,  and  ages,  as  well  as  individuals. 
The  use  of  such  an  instrument  as  the  above,  in  connection  with 
observed  mental  manifestations,  would  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
several  other  interesting  problems.  One  is  the  effect  on  the  powers 
of  any  organ,  pioduced  by  the  relative  deficiency  of  circumjacent 
organs,  and  the  consequent  narrow  prominence  or  bump,  which  forms 
an  essential  element  in  the  vulgar  conception  of  phrenology,  and  the 
precise  influence  of  which,  as  compared  with  that  of  absolute  length 
of  fibre,  even  scientific  phrenologists  have  never,  so  far  as  I  know* 
attempted  to  determine.     In  the  present  state  of  phrenologyt  this 
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lastniifaeDt,  considered  with  reference  to  the  application  of  the  Kctenca 
iaetead  of  its  advancement,  will  be  at  first  chiefly  useful  in  measuring 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  brain^  or  organs  of  the  same  name  in 
different  hands. 

B.  F.  J. 


ARTICLE  IV, 

REVIEW  OF  DR.  VIMONt's  WORK  ON  COMPARATIVE  PHRENOLOOT.* 

A  'Preaiise  on  Human  and  Comparative  Phrenology^  accompanied  by 
a  Grand  Atlas  in  folioy  containing  120  Plat/*s,  executed  in  the  best 
style.  By  J.  Vimo.nt,  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris, 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Phrenolosrical  Societies  of  Paris  and  of 
London.  (With  an  Epigraph.)  Second  edition.  Brussels,  1S36, 
pp.  558,  royal  octavo. 

UoTgueil,  la  superstition^  la  crainte^  ont  embarrassie  la  connoissance 
de  Phomme  de  mille  prejugis  que  Vobservation  doit  ditruire.  La 
religion  est  chargee  de  nous  conUuire  dans  la  route  du  bonheur 

?m*elle  nous  prepare  au-deld  du  temps.  La  philosophie  doit  itudier 
es  motifs  des  actions  de  Phomme  pour  trouver  de  le  rendre  meitleur 
et  plus  heureux  dans  cette  vie  passagire  (G.  Leroy,  Lett  re  Philos, 
9ur  Phomme  et  les  animaux).    Second  edition.    Bruxelles,  1S36. 

As  we  are  not  aware  that  either  a  full  review,  or  an  analysis  even, 
of  Dr.  Vimont's  great  work  on  Human  and  Comparative  Phrenology, 
has  yet  been  given  hy  any  journalist  on  this  Hide  of  the  water,  we 
shall  endeavour  on  the  present  occasion  to  supply  this  omission, 
making,  the  while,  such  incidental  remarks  as  may  seem  to  grow  out 
of  the  subject  before  us.  If,  in  the  performance  of  this  latter  part  of 
our  task,  we  should  press  a  little  hard  upon  certain  doctors  of  law 
and  divinity,  judges  and  politicians,  including  an  ex^president,  we 
hope  to  be  excused  on  the  plea  of  self-defence  against  those  who,  for 
the  nonce,  have  taken  into  their  heads  to  masquerade,  in  the  garb  of 
philosophy,  and  under  their  assumed  characters,  to  elbow  somewhat 
rudely  those  who  differ  from  them  in  opinion. 

Dr.  Vimont,  a  physician  of  Caen,  in  Normandy,  and  the  author  of 
the  work  before  us,  gives,  in  an  introduction,  the  causes  of  his  begin- 
ning the  course  of  study  and  the  series  of  observations  which  ended 
in  his  adoption  of  the  doctrines  of  phrenology.  These  we  shall  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  as  briefly  as  possible. 

*  From  the  Eclectic  Joornal  of  Medicins  for  August,  1839,  edited  by  Dr.  John 
ML 
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In  1618,  tfae  Fxeoch  Instituto  haring  oiend  a  pom  iinr  Ite  bmi 
memok  on  the  aoatooiy  of  ihs  brain  «a  ^e  four  clawed  of  wrmhrnl 
anioK^te,  Df.  Vimoni  neflKiJvQd  Ao  «p!p(f  hi«)«a2f  «a  jihia  aol^eel  of 
enquiry,  and  to  submit  the  result  of  his  investigatiooa  4o  thai  leasnad 
body.  In  1820,  he  was  already  master  of  a  considerable  collection 
of  anatomical  facts,  the  more  valuable,  in  his  opinion,  because  they 
had  been  made  with  great  care  and  fidelity.  Hitherto,  his  observa- 
tions had  been  restricted  to  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system ;  and 
although  he  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  at  the  same  time  the  func* 
tions  of  this  system,  and  felt  that  he  had  a  richer  collection  of  facia 
than  Haller  and  Vicq  d'Azir,  he  found  ii  at  the  time  impossible  to 
detect  the  relations  between  the  encephalic  mass  and  its  functions. 
«'I  was  struelL,  nevertheless,*'  continues  Dr.  Vifao^  **  wilh  ihc  fciod 
of  conformation  of  brain  exhibited  by  certain  birds  and  quadrupeds. 
I  may  cite,  for  instance,  the  migratory  birds,  sixty  of  the  braids  of 
wliich  wene  i|i  my  possession,  and  those  of  carnivorouf  quadri^peds, 
which  I  had  studied  with  still  more  care,  and  whidi  I  preserved  in 
spirits  of  wine.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  believe  thet  with  such 
numerous  varieties  of  organisation  there  should  not  be  connected 
special  faculties ;  but  how  to  ascertain  these  faculties,  unless,  before 
ally  I  were  to  mske  a  long  study  of  the  manners  and  habit?  of  animals. 
I  .began,  accordingly,  to  read  with  ardour  the  most  ealebraled  works 
on  the  subject,  and  in  order  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  the  authors,  I 
.deteriffined  to  xai^e  a  great  number  of  animals,  and  to  atudy  their 
ipanners,  lo  npte  their  ii^ost  remarkable  ways,  and  io  com  pane  9ay 
own  observations  with  those  made  by  these  illustrious  men.'*  Flioy 
and  pufibn  were  read ;  the  first  with  a  feeling  of  admiration  at  the 
prodigious  extent  of  mind  displayed  in  his  Natural  History,  enriched 
as  it  was  by  the  accumulation  of  facts  by  a  still  grpnter  genius-r- 
Aristotle.  Bjufibn  disappointed  Dr.  Vimont,  who  saw  ip  htip  great 
beauty  of  style,  but  who  felt  that  he  was  reading  t)ia  production  of  a 
poe.t  rather  than  that  of  a  naturalist.  This  is,  we  believe,  the  verdict 
of  impartial  judges  generally  on  the  merits  of  Buffoa.  Linnaeus  gave 
pore  ^)isfa^tJQi>  to  our  ajuthor,  by  the  greater  ej^tness  of  his 
anatomical  descriptions,  whereby  he  marked  out  the  course,  following 
which  the  cultivators  o(  the  natural  sciences  have  been  mpst  eurcessful. 
Reference  ^  next  made,  in  lerms  of  approbation,  to  two  authors  whp 
are  ppt  i^uflS^i^nUy  known,  :|riz.  George  jLerpy  ai^d  Dupon^  ^ 
Ifenipjar?. 

Dr.  Vimont  had  not  at  this  ^Ime^  any  jifnowledge  pf  tli^  works  of 
Dr.  Gall;  and  he  little  believed,  then,  that  Uiey  would  furnish  him 
with  the  don^iqant  idea  for  tl^e  direptipn  of  his  iiunaerous  researches. 
All  that  he  had  heard  and  read,  was  calculated  to  exhibit  Gall  ia  ifae 
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|i^t  of  a  obarlal»B,  and  to  deter  htm  from  paying  any  attention  to  the 
bboare  of  this  celebrated  man.     Siill,  however^  he  was  not  uUHng 
to  eofujkmn  Attn  t^koiui  bearing  Jdm.    This  commendable  resolu- 
tion, and  yet  one  of  common  sense  and  common  justice,  might  be 
imitated  adraat9g«90udy  ^y  many  of  omx  pseudo-crtiics,  D.  D.s  and 
JAu  D.s»   and  even  sundry  M.  D.s,  teachers,  and  kcturers,  aad 
anihors  of  lectures  we  wot  of.     But  what  .was  tfie  resuU  of  Dr. 
Vimont*8  impartial  enquiry?     "No  sooner  had  I  read  his  (Oall*^) 
srprjts*'*  says  Dr.  Y.,  "  than  I  saw  at  once  that  I  had  made  acquaint- 
ance wiib  a  0ian  removed  above  his  fellow-men ;  one  of  thoae  miixna 
envy  is  always  eager  to  thmst  ^ide  from  thepo/ijtion  to  which  ihey 
ve  called   by  tbeir  genius,   and  against  whom  the  emjHoy.s  the 
weapons  of  cowardice  and  hypocrisy.     The  qualities  which  seemed 
to  me  to  render  Gall  conspicuous,  were  ejitensive  cerebral  capacity, 
great  penetration,  good  sense,  and  varied  ^quirements.     The  indif- 
.  ference  which  I  at  first  had  entertained  for  his  writings,  was  soon 
oonverted  into  H  feeling  of  profound  veneration.'*    But  this  conversion 
did  not  make  Dr.  Vimoot  a  blind  follower.    Continuing  a  course  of 
independent  observations  and  experiments,  he  discovered  ihat  gdihough 
Gall  had  opened  the  true  road,  and  had  made  great  advances  in  it,  yet 
that  he  had  not  marked  it  out  with  all  the  requisite  distinctness  for 
fiiture  travellers.     It  is  in  the  department  of  comparative  anatomy  Jthat 
jG^i  is  moat  open  to  criticism. 

Pr.  Vimont,  then,  in  place  of  contenting  hin^elf  with  retaining  his 
piriginal  p^ejudice^  ?gaiiwst  Gall  aad  phrenology  at  one  period,  ot  of 
^Ipgising  the  sciepce  and  ita  founder  without  stint  and  limitation  at 
^uiptber,  set  about  supplying  the  deficiencies  which  he  believed  Id 
e?ust  in  both ;  whilst  he  topk  no  pains  to  cpnceal  the  fact,  that  through 
them  he  had  beep  placed  in  the  true  path  both  of  cerebral  physiology 
and  of  mental  ph^psophy.  Pe  was  not  satisfied  with  giving  merely  a 
idanstble  statement  of  phrenology,  and  then  introducing  eyceptione  and 
8p(9cial  pieadingiB  in  the  form  of  an  alleged  refutation  of  the  science—- 
a  refutation,  ihe  fallacy  and  absurdit>y  of  which  h9d  been  already  Adly 
^posed  by  .Gall  himself.  With  the  dtUcate  tact  of  his  nation  for 
perceiving  the«ri4iculou8,  he  could  not  think  of  displaying  such  iU- 
timed  pleasantry  as  to  eUcit  from  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  doctom 
pf  ^he  school  of  law,  popular  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Depulies, 
j^pd  some  flash  /i(ler<i^et^r«,  testimonials  in  favour  of  certain  anatomical 
fnd  physiological  exceptions.  Even  if  he  had  been  so  Incons^detate 
^  to  seduce  th0se  persons  to  give  publicity  to  their  own  ignoranea* 
the  Parisian  press  would  soon  have  shown  the  absurdity  of  a  set  of 
jaen  exerting  themselves  as  either  judges  or  umpires  on  a  scientifio 
i{aestion,  the  very  elements  of  whicb  they  never  learned. 
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It  was  reserved  for  an  anti-phrenologist  in  our  own  country  to  be 
instrumental  in  inducing  such  a  display  of  absurdity.  The  exhibition 
is  certainly  a  novel  one,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  United 
States  of  America — that  of  a  scientific  question  being  determined  by 
votes,  without  any  reference  to  the  qualifications  of  the  voters.*  But 
of  this  more  anon.  We  continue  for  the  present  our  account  of  the 
steps  pursued  by  the  French  autlior,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth. 

In  1827,  nine  years  from  the  time  when  he  began  his  studies  and 
observations  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system  gienerally  of  animals, 
and  on  their  habits  and  manners.  Dr.  Vimont  sent  to  the  institute  a 
memoir  for  the  prize  of  physiology,  in  which  he  introduced  a  portion 
of  his  numerous  anatdmical  and  physiological  investigations.  This 
memoir,  of  which  honourable  mention  was  made,  was  accompanied 
by  twenty-five  hundred  heads  belonging  tu  animals  of  difierent  classes, 
orders,  genera,  and  species ;  fifteen  hundred  of  which  were  those  of 
animals  whose  habits  were  perfectly^ known  to  him..  In  addition,  he 
sent  also,  moulded  after  the  originals,  four  hundred  copies  of  brains 
in  wax,  and  an  atlas  of  more  than  three  hundred  specimens  of  the 
cerebral  system,  and  of  its  bony  case,  represented  with  the  greatest 
fidelity. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  experimental  enquiries,  Dr.  Vimont,  as 
already  stated,  brought  up  a  large  number  of  animals,  whose  dominant 
faculties  he  noted  daily.  The  tribes  of  dogs  and  cats  furnished  him 
with  a  great  many  observations.  He  availed  himself,  at  the  same 
time,  of  those  which  were  contributed  by  reflecting  and  truth-loving 
men ;  and  conversed  much  and  often  with  hunters  and  others,  who, 
by  their  situation,  were  enabled  to  note  the  most  remarkable  traits  of 
animals.  By  arranging  and  comparing  these  observations.  Dr. 
Vimont  was  put  in  the  route  of  what  he  justly  believes  to  be  true 
experimental  physiology.  We  have  not  here  the  narrow  limits 
marked  out  by  the  scalpel;  hut  the  wider  and  more  philosophical 
domain  of  the  mental  acts  of  the  cerebral  system  of  animals — ^acts 
determined  and  appreciated  in  a  truly  physiological  condition  of  the 
organs — very  difierent  from  that  painful  and  convulsive  state  during 
vivisection,  in  which  they  are  not  cognisable. 

All  this  must  seem  to  be  a  very  needless  trouble,  if  not  a  very 
absurd  course  of  proceeding,  to  the  metaphysician,  who,  sitting  in  his 
closet,  writes  from  his  imagination  of  the  differences  between  man 
and  animals,  and  talks  of  the  reason  which  is  characteristic  of  the 

'  See  ihe  commendatory  notices  appended  to  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  8ewall*i 
two  Lectures  dn  Pbrcnolngj.    Boston,  1839. 
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Ibnner,  and  instinct  of  the  latter.  If»  on  the  other  hand,  the  course 
of  experimental  en(}uiiy  pursued  by  Dr.  Vimont,  and  advocated  and 
began  by  Gall,  is  admitted  to  be  the  true  one,  that  alone  by  which  we 
can  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  various  instinctive  feelings  and  limited 
intellectual  combinations  of  animals,  it  must  be  speedily  evident  tliat  a 
similar  process  of  observation  is  the  right  one  to  guide  us  in  our  study 
of  man's  mixed  nature.  It  was  not  until  1825  that  Dr.  Vimont  began 
the  study  of  the^  psychological  manifestations  of  man,  and  applied 
himself  assiduously  to  test  the  value  of  the  numerous  facts  collected 
in  the  works  of  Gall.  In  1827,  our  autlior  for  the  first  time  heard 
Gall  lecture  at  the  Athaeneum,  in  Paris.  In  1829,  Gall  being  then 
dead.  Dr.  Vimont  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  human  and  comparative 
phrenology,  which  was  well  received,  and  elicited  expressions  of 
pleasure  from  men  of  intelligence,  who  were  his  auditors.  He  sub- 
sequently went  to  London,  with  the  view  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  language,  the  better  to  enable  him  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the 
physiology  of  the  brain  in  Great  Britain.  When  there,  he  read  care^ 
fully  all  the  numbers  then  publinhed  of  the  Phrenological  Journal, 
and  also  the  volume  of  the  Phrenological  Transactions. 

Having  placed  before  our  readers  the  grounds  on  which  they  may 
justifiably  give  their  attention  to  Dr.  Vimont,  we  proceed,  next,  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  his  testimony,  which  they  will  find  is  not  given 
at  random,  nor  from  tradition  or  hearsay,  but  is  the  result  of  his  own 
carefully  and  long-conducted  observations.  He  was  conversant  with 
phyiiiology,  as  it  is  usually  taught  in  the  schools,  and  was  master  of 
the  common  literature  of  his  profession,  when  he  began  to  devote 
himself  more  especially  to  the  study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  brain.  In  this  latter  he  spent  no  less  than  nine  years  of  his 
life,  noting  anatomical  facts,  observing  and  comparing  mental  pheno- 
mena, and  the  relation  between  the  latter  and  the  former — ^and  with 
what  results?  A  full  confirmation  of  the  doctrines  of  phrenology, 
and  the  distinction  of  being  called  charlatan  and  ignoramus  by  men  in 
other  professions,  who  never  gave  as  many  hours  to  the  subject  on 
which  they  complacently  dogmatise  as  he  did  years ;  by  msn,  in  fine, 
who  scarcely  know  the  difference  between  cranium  and  cerebrum,  or 
between  the  latter  and  its  meninges,  and  who  probably  never  carried 
the  study  of  mental  philosophy  beyond  the  reading  of  a  few  chapters 
of  Locke  and  Stewart,  and  the  committing  to  memory  a  few  definitions 
of  terms,  which,  afVer  all,  are  not  the  representatives  or  exponents  of 
either  man's  intellectual  or  moral  faculties  or  nature. 

Dr.  Vimont  devotes  the  first  chapter  of  his  work  to  some  general 
considerations  on  the  study  of  the  functions,  in  which,  aiVer  deducing 
some  of  the  various  speculations  on  the  part  of  the  brain  which  was 
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Mppoaed  to  be  the  c<Mnn»on  centre  of  mental  action,  he  showa  that 
Bonnet  had,  sixty  yetfra  before  Gall,  dietinctly  stated  the  phirality  of 
cerebral  organs,  and  that  they  are  destined  for  the  manifestatiou^  of 
ibeling  and  intellect. 

The  second  chapter  is  on  the  ptxicesses  employed  by  physidiaas' 
and  naturalists  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  inteilectual  faculties  of 
man'  and  animals.  ThbM  of  Camper,  Daubenton,  Guvier,  and 
Soemmering,  are  noticed  by  Dr.  Vimont,  who  gives  a  decided  pre^ 
ibrence  over  all  of  thenr  to  the  method  adopted  by  Gall.  This  last,' 
ds  the  reader  knows,  consists  in  a  careful  examination  of  the  entire 
form  of  the  he^d,  and  of  eacii  of  its  several  parts.  *'  By  iim  meovef 
wt  are  able,^^  says  Dr.  Vimont,  **  toith  some  exceptions  tcr  be  afier* 
ward9  made  known^  to  appredaie  the  d^veiopment^  afvcl  consequently 
Mb  action  of  the  organs  of  the  intellectuat  and  elective  faculties  of 
both  man  and  animals,'*'*  This  is  the  part  of  phrenology  to  which 
th^'  tfcrm  craniology  or  cranioscopy  has  been  applied,  ahd  which 
oertain  young  misses,  collegiate  smatterers,  and  even  grave  pundits, 
have  chosen  to  regard  as  phrenology  itself,  and  as  the  beginning  and 
end  of  a  study  of  the  several  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  tiieir 
determinate  range  and  combined  or  balanced  action.  As' his  work  is 
intended  both  for  the  general  and  professional  reader.  Dr.  Vimoot 
enters  into  very  full  preliminary  details  respecting  tlie  membranous 
and  bony  envislopes  of  the  brain  of  than,  and  of  the  vertebral  animals 
id  general;  H«  passes  in  review  the  hairy  scalp  and  the  cranium ; 
aind  he  describes  minutely  the  several  bones  of  which  this  latter  con* 
sists.  Of  the  scalp'  he  says^^that  in  man' it  is  so  accurately  fitted  to 
the  cranium,  and  of  such  a  thickness,  as  to  present  no  obstacle  to  our 
ascertaining  the  form  of  the  head  from  which  the  hair  has  been 
removed.  In  some  cases,  however,  as  in  idiots*  and  in  athletic  sub^ 
jeets,  it  is  so  thick  as  to  prevent  our  determining  the  vblume  of  the 
cranium  by  simple  inspection  of  the  skin.  Prdftsftire  by  the  fingers 
on  the  head  will  apprise  us  of  thb  modification  from  thi<t  cause. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  fulness  and  laxity  of  the  cellular  tifisue  between 
the  skin  and  skull,  particularly  near  the  orbits',  which  might  impose 
upon  the  eye  were  we  ta  trust  to  it  alone.  H'ere,  as  in  the  former 
ease,  a  firm  touch  and  some  traction  of  the  skin  will  enable  us  to* 
detect  the  fallacy. 

Oh  the  snbject  of  the  cranium,  Dr.  Vimont  remarks,  fliat  man,  of 
all  vertebral  animals,  exhibits  the  greatest  development  of  its  anterior 
region.  He  investigates  the  crania  of  man,  Qf  quadrupeds,  and  of 
birds,  and  illustrates  and  explains  his  text  by  a  great  number  of 
engravings,  for  the  aoeuracy  of  which  he  vouches.  The  edition  now 
before  us  is  a  Brussels  one ;  pirated,  and  therefore  not  to  be  so  fully 


ivttedp  onv  m  fvpfrd  to'  tll»  engmrings,  as  that  put^Kfih^d  in  Farm, 
Wider  th«  immediatB  enpervUion  of  the  author  himBelf.  Even  with 
this  drawback,  the  plates  of  the  formef  are  calculatied  to  command 
aUeiriioD,  and'  to  giVe  us  a-  high  opinion  of  the  untiriDg  industry  ot  the 
aathor.  Dr.  Vtmimt' examines  the  skuif  under  several  points  of  view. 
First,  the  upper  p^  or  arch,  otr  vault;  secondly,  the  lower  pai't  or 
bflse  r  and,  Mrdiji  of  sections  made  vdrticalty.  ^iien  speaking'  of 
ti»  two'tebies  of  the  dkuH,  he  mentions  theii^  cMpahition,  aV  tiities',  tei 
Ihn  anterior  region  of  the  vault  eon«tl«ucing  the  frontal  sinus ;  and'  he 
pdints  out  the  obstacle  which  this  presentt,  when  it  is  of  any  exten^> 
f&  onr'  ascertaining  with'  precision  the^  development  df  the  (ferebraf 
•rganii  sitbated  ii»  this  region,  from*  the  appearance  of  the  extefnal^ 
•mfaee'  of  the  cranium'.  No  such  difficulty  exisUs  respecting  othet* 
p«rt8  of  tiiis  bony  case ;  **  so  (Hat,  with  the  exception*  of  sbme  n^!>rfHd< 
•tales  tb'  be  noticed  hereafter,-  we"  can  have  an  accui^te*  idea  of  tW 

4 

^biume  of  the  region  of  thebfain  which  it^covei^  by  a  simple  ihspei^ 
1km  of  its  djctemal  taUcr  the  internal  table  bein^  perfect!}^  parallel; 
and  the  degree  of  elevation  of  the  one  corresponding  strictly  with  that^ 
of  the  other.*'  it-  is-  not  meant  by  this  assertion,  that  the  miriuter 
divisions'  made  by  the  Convolutions  of  the  brtiih  are  indicated  by  thcf' 
external  configuration  of  the  cranihm.  This  is  prevented  by  ttie' 
thickness  and  firmness  of  the  dnra  matef  in  the  humart'  i^uhject,  aUd^ 
by  the  thickness*  of  the  diploe  between  the  two  pktes  of  the  skull.* 
'*Bul  it  is  not  the  less  true,"  continues  Dr.  Vimonf,  •*'thM  wheA'tf' 
portion-  of  the  cranium  is  developed,  the  portion  of  brain  corrdspotid* 
ing  with*  it  is  dso  developed;  and*  this  is  what^  the  phrenologfstil 
nndetstand'  by  the  relation  between*  the  devdopment  of  the"  external^ 
taMe  and  that  of  the  brain:*' 

The  base  of  the  cranium  in  the  humah  eubject  oflbre,  accotdirig'to' 
odr  author,  three  distinct  regions;  viz.  the  anterior,  middle,  ^&i 
posterior.  But  it  is  by  a  vertical  section  of  the  skull  oTboth'  man  aMd- 
animals  that  we  are  able  to  sfee*  lit  once,  l«t^  the  Extent  and' figuire' of 
the  cranial  cavity ;  2d^  the  vartons  degrees  of  thickness  of  the  stdei' 
of  the  skull,  from  the  root  of  Uie  riose  to  the  termination  of  the  oeei^ 
pltal  bone,  and  consequently  the  greater  or  lesr  separation  of  tfie 
frontal  lamtntB'  constituting  the  sinus  at' this  region;  8d,  the  depth  <)f 
the  cavity  which  indicates  a  proportionate  developnient  of  the  cerebrtil' 
partCi  lodged  in  its  sides. 

The  vertical  section  of  the  cranium  of  the  human  subject' isof  an 
ovoid  figure,  having  more  extension  behind  than  it  has  before.  The* 
ti^ro  laroins  which  form  it  are,  incliisive  of  their  intermediate  spongy 
tissue,  about  two  lines^  or  the'  sixth  of  an*  inch  in  tb ickness.  Thtf 
poiiiOn  of  these*  plates  which-  corresponds  to  the  inferior  region  of  thir 
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frontal  bonet  and  that  in  which  the  occipital  creat  is  met  with,  are  tlie 
thickest.  That  answering  to  the  cerebellum  is  the  thinoect,  not  beiof 
more  than  half  a  line  through. 

Here  we  have  the  expression  of  a  fact  of  general  oceoirence,  josi  as 
we  would  state  any  other  anatomical  fact,  without  supposing  that  the 
accpracy  of  the  proposition  could  be  impeached  by  pointing  out  a 
morbid  state  of  the  part,  and  that  the  occurrence  of  the  latter  was 
proof  conclusive  against  the  former.  As  well  might  the  increased 
thickness  of  the  skin  in  elephantiasis  be  adduced  in  opposition  to  the 
fact  of  its  general  and  average  state,  as  the  instance  of  thick  skulls 
brought  by  Dr.  Sewall,  to  show  that  there  is  no  average  standard  of 
thickness  of  the  human  cranium.  The  copies  which  he  gives  in  his 
lectures,  were  the  skulls  procured,  with  one  exception,  from  the 
museum  of  a  friend,  (Dr.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,)  who  had  these  pre- 
cisely because  they  were  exceptions  to  the  common  standard ;  they 
were  pathological,  not  simply  anatomical  specimens ;  and  Dr.  Sewall 
traveled  from  the  record,  in  introducing  them  to  confirm  his  negative 
position.  Whether  it  be  an  evidence  of  that  remote  sympathy  which 
one  sees  every  now  and  then  without  being  able  to  sccount  for  it,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  learned  gentlemen 
who  certify  to  Dr.  S.*s  triumphant  philosophy,  have  an  evident  lean- 
ing  to  the  anatomy  illustrated  by  these  thick  skulls,  in  preference  to 
that  which  is  taught,  in  all  the  works  on  the  subject,  by  the  current 
and  general  examples  from  the  healthy  and  thinner  skulls.  It  would 
hardly  be  a  greater  deviation  from  the  anatomical  standard,  and  the 
rules  of  logic,  if  Dr.  Sewall  were  to  procure  some  fractured  skulls, 
and  exhibit  them  as  proof  that  the  common  division  of  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  by  sutures  was  inaccurate,  and  its  retention  empirical.  We 
give  him  this  hint  very  cheerfully,  which  he  may  turn  to  account  for 
Uie  third  edition  of  his  lectures.  The  certifiers  in  his  favour  will 
doubtless  be  as  eager  in  the  advocacy,  then,  of  cracked  skulls,  as  they 
now  are  of  that  of  thick  ones,  in  order  to  put  down  the  heresy  and 
absurdities  of  phrenology.  The  argument  would  be  just  as  fair  and 
valid  in  the  former  as  it  is  in  the  latter  case. 

Dr.  Vimont  enters  into  a  description,  also,  of  the  vault,  base,  and 
vertical  section  of  the  skulls  of  tlie  vertebral  animals  in  general.  In 
the  following  chapter,  we  have  a  comparative  account  of  the  bones 
which  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  cranium  in  man  and  other 
animals,  and  a  designation  in  that  of  the  former,  of  the  prominences 
and  processes  of  the  bones  which  are  liable  to  deceive  the  student  in 
his  craniological  enquiries.  The  details  on  this  subject  are  ample* 
and  possess,  in  an  anatomico-physiological  point  of  view,  great  inte- 
rest, which  is  increased  by  the  varied  pictorial  illustrations  of  the 
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Adas.  They  will  be  found  to  have  a  far  higher  value,  scientifically, 
iian  the  superficial  and  inaccurate  summary  given  in  Dr.  Se wall's 
two  lectures ;  and  if  read  and  studied  by  his  learned  certifiers,  these 
gentlemen  would  then  see  that  they  had  passed  the  pons  asini  of 
phrenology,  and  would  feel  some  compunction  at  the  self-complacency 
wiUi  which  they  had  been  induced  to  certify  to  erroneous  concluding 
poetulata,  before  they  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  even  the  elements 
of  the  science. 

Among  some  'of  the  anatomical  axioms  with  which  Dr.  Vimont  con- 
elodes  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  work,  are  the  following : — 

The  form  of  the  cranium  of  the  vertebral  animals  varies  wonderfully 
in  Tolume,  according  to  the  classes,  orders,  genera,  and  species. 
Each  species  has  a  type  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  prevents  our 
confounding  it  with  any  other.  We  find,  however,  great  individual 
differences  in  volume ;  differences  which  explain  those  of  the  extent 
of  action  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  members  of  the  species. 

The  form  of  the  cranium  being  given,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain,  by  its 
exterior,  that  of  the  encephalon,  with  the  exception  of  some  diseased 
states,  and  the  presence  of  the  frontal  sinus  in  the  adult  man  and  in 
some  species  of  animals. 

Man  has,  of  all  the  verlebral  animals,  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
cranium  the  most  fully  developed.  After  him,  come  the  elephant,  the 
ourang-outang,  the  dog,  hare,  and  monkey.  Parroquets,  the  species 
of  the  genus  eormta,  and  geese,  have  this  region  tolerably  developed. 
The  turkey,  the  barn-yard  fowl,  and  seveial  species  of  water-fowls,  are 
among  those  biids  which  exhibit  it  in  the  least  degree  of  development. 

The  complete  development  of  the  cranium  only  takes  place  at  an 
epoch  remote  from  birth;  its  growth  is  generally  more  rapid  in 
animals  than  in  man,  in  whom  it  is  not  completed  until  his  twenty- 
fifth  and  even  sometimes  thirtieth  year. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  cranium  presents,  in  a  great  number  of 
classes,  orders,  and  genera,  depressions  corresponding  witli  the  reliefs 
or  convolutions  of  the  brain. 

Birds,  of  all  the  vertebra]  animals,  are  those  the  external  surface  of 
the  crania  of  which  most  closely  corresffonds  with  their  cerebral 
structure ;  this  is  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  plates  of  the  cranium, 
and  to  their  perfect  parallelism.  Af\er  birds,  came  the  rodentia,  then 
the  small  camivora. 

Birds  present  also  the  greatest  symmetry  in  the  form  of  their 
cranium.  The  higher  we  rise  in  the  scale,  the  less  this  symmetry  is 
met  with  ;  and  in  man  it  is  least  evident  of  all. 

Age  brings  about  notable  changes  by  diminishing  the  size  of  the 
cranium,  and  in  its  thickness  and  density. 

VOL.  II. — 0 
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tn  chapter  eight,  Dr.  Vimont  describes  the  brain  of  the  human  sub* 
ject)  and  of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  in  the  most  important  anatomical 
points  of  view.  Without  pretending  to  repeat,  or  even  to  gite  a  sum- 
mary of  his  description,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  an  important 
inference,  deduced  from  the  vast  collection  of  facts  which  he  had 
observed,  and  which,  by  the  wAy,  is  in  harmony  with  those  laid 
down  by  many  distinguished  physiologists,  in  addition  to  GsJl  uid 
Spurzheim.  It  is,  says  Dr.  Vimont,  a  general  law  of  nature,  that  the 
more  extended  and  complex  the  functional  acts,  the  more  complicated 
are  the  parts  designated  for  their  performance^  The  brain  ia  ah 
example  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition.  Man,  of  all  animals,  has  a 
brain  of  the  most  complicated  structure  (  then,  in  the  order  enume- 
rated, are  quadrupeds^  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  and  insects. 

(Tb  bs  coBlMu^.) 


ARTICLE  V. 

RXVLKCTIONS  OM  TBS  I«ATH  AND  CHARAOTKtl  07  DR.  SPITSKHBIll.* 

Far  may  we  search  before  we  find 

Such  kindly  heart,  such  noble  roiad." — Scott. 

The  disappointment  of  human  hopes  is  a  trite  theme,  and  the 
obituary  record  of  an  oft-told  tale.  But  there  is  something  startling, 
almost  appalling,  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Spurzheim— something  to  make 
the  most  unreflecting  pause,  and  think,  and  feel!  Just  as  he  had 
entered  on  his  labours  in  our  country,  a  new  field,  where  he  was 
ardent  in  his  expectations  of  doing  great  things  for  the  cause  of  truth 
and  human  improvement,  he  has  been  called  upon  to  give  up  his  trust, 
to  resign  the  spirit  which  seemed  as  if  it  had  not  felt  one  breath  of 
decay  steal  over  its  clay  tenement.  And  who  can  calculate  the  loss  to 
society  when  such  a  mighty  mind,  devoted  to  doing  good,  is  removed 
from  our  earth  ? 

It  is  only  when  feeling  a  perfect  trust  and  confidence  in  the  ways 
of  our  heavenly  Father,  that  we  can  be  reconciled  to  his  providence 
when  removing  those  who  are  labouring  to  make  the  world  better  and 

*  This  article  is  copied  from  No.  12,  Vol.  Y,  of  the  "  Ladies*  Magazine  and  Lite- 
rary Gazette/'  published  at  Boston,  December,  18dS.  It  is,  perhaps,  sufficient 
praise  to  state  that  these  reflections,  so  jost  and  appropriate,  emanated  from  the 
pen  of  Mtm,  Sarah  J.  Bale, 
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happier.  But  all  who  had  the  high  privikge  of  hearing  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim  lecture,  will  recollect  how  ofien  and  how  fervently  he  urged  the 
fhily  of  entire  suhraiBsion  to  the  Divine  laws.  It  seemed  his  constant 
ain»  to  impress  on  his  audience  tlie  necesaitj  and  the  happiness  of 
caltivating  this  humble  spirit— of  saying,  in  reference  to  all  events 
and  cireoHistaRces,  **  /Itf/^er,  thy  toiil  be  dont^ 

His  own  death  is  an  event  which  most  deeply  tries  the  faith  of  his 
friends.  Why  he  should  have  been  taken  away,  when  so  able  and  so 
ardent  to  perform  his  part,  and  when  with  such  long  observation  and 
severe  study  he  had  matured  a  system  which  promises  so  much  for 
science  and  education,  and  which  he  only,  of  all  living  men,  seemed 
eapable  of  explaining  and  enforcing,  is  to  our  short-sighted  ken 
incomprehensible.  The  mind  almost  refuses  to  believe  that  one  so 
■    '%  best  energies  should  be  dead. 

'Dead,  dead !  when  there  is  on  our  earth 

Such  waste  of  worthless  breath ! 
There  should  hare  gone  ten  thousand  lives 

To  ransom  him  from  death ! — 
Ay,  twice  tea  thousand  might  have  gone, 
Nor  caused  the  blank  that's  left  by  one,^"^ 

Short  biographical  sketches  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  and  notices  of  his 
sickness,  death,  and  the  funeral  honours  paid  him  by  our  lamenting 
dtizeiiB,  have  appeared  in  many  of  our  papers. 

We  have  seen  no  description,  however,  which  has  done  justice  to 
the  character  of  Dr.  Spurzheim.  Great  men  are  too  often  rated  only 
by  the  standard  of  mind.  The  brilliancy  o^  genius,  without  reference 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  displayed,  is  worshipped.  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim was  great  in  goodness  as  well  as  talent.  It  was  this  combination 
of  philanthropy  and  philosophy,  rendered  active  by  the  enthusiasftic 
temperament  of  genius,  and  effective  and  useful  by  a  judgment  so 
quick  and  discriminating  that  it  seemed  almost  like  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, which  gave  him  his  immeasurable  superiority.  There  needs 
no  surer  proof  of  this  superiority,  than  the  influence  he  had  obtained 
during  the  little  time  he  resided  among  us.  He  had  been  in  Boston 
but  about  ten  weeks,  and  in  that  short  space  he  had  literally  **  gained 
the  hearts  of  the  people.'*  Those  who  saw  and  heard  him,  and  in 
that  number  is  comprised  our  best  and  most  eminent  people,  gave 
him  not  merely  their  admiration,  but  their  esteem,  reverence,  and 
love.  They  felt  he  was  a  friend  of  the  human  race,  and  that  in 
honouring  him,  they  honoured  the  noblest  of  human  virtues — ^benevo* 
lence. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  was  a  phrenologist ;  that  is,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  atady  of  the  human  mind  as  it  is  manifested  in  the  affective  and 
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intellectual  faculties  of  man.  In  the  pursuit  and  establishment  of  his 
theory,  he  was  actuated  by*  the  noblest  and  purest  motives.  He 
sought  to  improve  our  systems  of  education,  as  the  sure  and  only 
means  of  perfecting  the  character  of  the  human  race.  The  principles 
for  which  he  contended  seemed  to  him  all-important.  They  involved 
the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  art  of  education ;  and  he 
laboured,  and  as  we  may  say,  died,  in  the  cause  of  phrenology ;  for  all 
agree  that  ii  was  his  over-exertion  and  zealous  desire  to  benefit  others 
w.hich  caused  him  to  neglect  himself,  and  thus  gave  to  his  disease  the 
fatal  ascendency  over  his  constitution  which  terminated  his  life.  The 
best  and  most  heartfelt  tribute,  then,  which  we  can  render  to  his 
memory,  will  be  to  examine  carefully  and  cordially  the  principles  he 
held  thus  dear  and  sacred.  This  can  be  done,  for  he  has  leA  works 
which  embody  jiis  peculiar  sentiments,  and  which  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished in  this  city. 

There  are  reasons  which  should  make  my  own  sex  revere  his 
character  and  be  zealous  in  studying  his  doctrines.  He  was  the  friend 
of  woman.  He  entertained  exalted  views  of  the  great  benefits  which 
would  result  to  society  and  the  world,  from  the  influence  of  female 
intellect,  judiciously  cultivated  and  rightly  directed.  And  it  was  to 
be 'an  intellectual  and  moral  help  meet  for  man  that  he  would  have 
her  trained. 

In  a  conversation  with  the  editor  of  this  magazine,  respecting 
female  education  and  the  best  mode  of  introducing  improvement  into 
our  systems,  he  remarked : — 

**  Excepting  Christianity,  phrenology  will  do  more  to  elevate 
woman  than  any  other  system  has  ever  done.  It  gives  her  a  partici- 
pation in  the  labours  of  mind.  She  must  understand  its  principles, 
and  practise  them  in  the  nursery.  And  her  influence  it  is  which 
must  mould  the  minds  of  her  children,  and  thus  improve  the  world.'* 
**  If,*'  continued  he,  **  I  possess  any  excellence  of  character,  I  owe  it 
all  to  my  early  training.  In  the  first  place,  my  mother  gave  me  a 
good  physical  education — then  she  cultivated  my  moral  feelings,  and 
she  Uught  me  to  think,     I  owe  every  thing  to  my  mother !" 

Those  only  who  have  seen  his  face  when  suddenly  kindling  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  intellect  and  benevolence,  and  the  smile  that  broke 
over  his  features,  which  seemed  the  gush  of  heart,  soul,  and  mind, 
in  the  cause  he  was  advocating,  can  understand  the  expression  of 
countenance  that  accompanied  these  words — ^'  I  owe  every  thing  to 
my  mother."  The  effect  on  my  own  feelings  will  never  be  forgotten. 
Here  was  this  great  and  good  man,  before  whom  our  best  and  wisest 
men  were  proud  to  come  for  instruction,  laying  all  his  honours  on  the 
altar  of  filial  piety,  and  ascribing  all  his  excellences  to  the  influence 
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of  his  mother.  What  a  triumph  for  woman,  and  what  a  responsibility 
SQch  influence  should  impose  on  our  sex  ! 

In  thus  highly  appreciating  tlie  character  of  woman,  Dr.  Spurzheim 
is  entitled  to  her  confidence,  so  far  as  the  examination  of  his  principles 
of  education,  and  the  particular  manner  he  has  suggested  for  the  im- 
provement of  society,  is  concerned.  He  wished  no  one  to  adopt 
these  principles  without  scrutiny.  He  asked  to  be  trusted  for  his 
own  purity  of  purpose  and  honesty  of  assertion ;  the  belief  in  phreno- 
logy, he  always  insisted,  could  only  be  justified  by  personal  observa- 
tion and  study. 

To  his  writings,  therefore,  and  the  exertions  of  our  citizens  who 
are  earnest  to  promote  the  cause  of  human  improvement,  we  must 
now  be  indebted  for  instruction  in  this  new  science.  We  sliall  hear 
his  voice  no  more.  The  charm  of  ease,  simplicity,  and  attractiveness, 
his  manner  could  impart  to  subjects  the  most  abstruse,  difficult,  and 
dry,  is  dispelled ;  but  truth,  he  always  insisted,  would  prevail ;  and 
if  the  principles  he  inculcated  were  true,  what  a  great  responsibility 
rests  on  the  people  of  Boston  and  Cambridge !  They  only,  of  all  our 
waiting  nation,  have  been  privileged  to  hear  the  teachings  of  Dr. 
Bpurzheim.  They  know  his  generous  purposes,  his  exalted  views ; 
and  it  is  for  them  to  build  his  monumen^^not  with  perishing  marble 
merely,  but  by  disseminating  the  truths  of  his  philosophy,  and 
encouraging  the  practice  of  that  universal  benevolence  which  made 
such  a  prominent  feature  in  his  system.  In  this  work  ladies  can 
surely  do  something. 


ARTICLE   VI. 


CASE   OF   SUICIDE. 

7b  the  EdUor  of  the  American  Phreneiogieal  Journal, 

London,  October  18lh,  1839. 
Dear  Sir, — 

Allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a  singular  phreno- 
logical coincidence,  presented  in  relation  to  the  extraordinary  suicide 
which  has  recently  taken  place  in  this  city. 

I  allude  to  the  case  of  Margaret  Moyes,  the  young  woman  who 
threw  herself  from  the  monument  in  September  last,  the  particulars 
of  which  have  doubtless  appeared  in  the  American  newspapers.  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  examination  of  her  head  look  place  after  the 
event,  and,  indeed,  I  presume  that,  from  the  injury  which  the  back 
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part  of  the  skull  sustained,  an  exaininaiioii  would  have  been  almost 
impracticable;  but  it  is  quite  evident,  from  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  interrogated  before  the  coroner,  that  the  organ  of  Self- 
esteem  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement,  and  that  a  moibid 
action  of  this  sentiment  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  act  of  self- 
destruction.  This  will  be  sufficiently  shown  by  the  selection  of  a 
few  scattered  sentences  from  the  evidence  of  the  -witness  who  was 
best  acquainted  with  the  deceased  and  her  family. 

<*Mr.  Moyes  has  a  large  family  of  daughters  growing  up,  and 
lately  the  necessity  has  been  seen  of  some  of  them  going  from  home 
to  get  their  living.'* 

**  The  determination  of  some  of  the  daughters,  and  among  others 
the  deceased,  being  sent  out  to  situations,  was  come  tp  a  month  or 
six  weeks  ago." 

"  Margaret  was  the  first  for  whom  a  situation  was  to  be  found." 
**  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  dejected  state  of  her  mind  pro- 
ceeded from  the  illness  of  her  parent,  or  from  the  prospect  of  going 
out  to  earn  a  livelihood." 

*^  It  was  intended  to  give  her  a  situation  in  a  confectioner's  shop." 
**  On  the  subject  of  going  out  to  a  situation  being  mentioned  to  her, 
I  heard  her  say — *  /  take  U  to  Jiearts  I  cannot  get  over  thefeding — 
and  yet  /'m  aware  it  ie  the  right  course,*  " 

And  the  following  is  from  her  sister's  evidence : — 
**  The  idea  of  going  out  into  the  world  to  get  her  living  preyed  upon 
her  mindy* 

It  was  also  shown  by  the  evidence,  that  she  was  not  impelled  to 
the  peculiar  mode  of  her  death  by  the  circumstance  of  casually  pass- 
ing the  monument  at  the  time  when  the  thought  of  suicide  had 
occurred  to  her  mind,  but  that  she  deliberately  left  her  home  and 
walked  to  that  structure,  wht<;h  was  at  a  distance  of  several  miles 
from  her  father's  house.  The  mode  of  her  death,  therefore,  was 
evidently  a  matter  of  choice  and  consideration — the  result  of  some 
prevailing  impulse  of  her  mind  which  could  not  be  overruled,  and 
which  urged  her  to  ascend  to,  and  plunge  from,  some  tremendous 
height.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  the  following  remarks  on  the 
functions  of  the  organ  of  Self-esteem,  extracted  from  Mr.  Combe's 
System  of  Phrenology,  are  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  considera- 
tion. 

*  The  Spectator  newspaper,  one  of  the  moat  philosophical  prodactiona  of  the 
London  press,  under  date  I3tb  October,  publiabea  an  article  which  has  been 
auggested  bj  the  prevalence  of  suicide  in  ibis  country  with  a  view  of  tracing  i(a 
causes,  and  quotes  the  above  evidence  as  illustrative  of  the  effect  of  a  morbid  self- 
eateem. 
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"Hanng  studied  the  sentiment  of  pride  as  a  primitive  mental 
quality,  and  its  organ,  in  the  human  race,  Dr.  Gall  wished  to  ascer- 
tain whether  his  observations  would  be  confirmed  by  the  lower 
animals.  He  therefore  ej^amined  the  heads  of  such  of  them  as  ^e 
are  accustomed  to  call  proud — the  race-horse,  the  cock,  and  peacock. 
He  did  not  find  in  any  of  these  a  remarkable  development  of  the 
eerebral  parts  corresponding  to  the  organ  of  Self-esteem  in  man ;  but 
he  found  a  eonsidevablp  devebpment  of  Uiese  parts  in  animals  in 
which  he  would  never  have  thought  of  looking  for  it — that  is  to  say, 
in  those  which  voluntarily  remain  in  tlie  higher  regions  of  tlie  air, 
living  on  mountains,  and  other  elevated  situations;  for  example,  in 
die  roebuck,  the  chamois,  the  wild  goat,  and  certain  species  of  eagles 
and  falcons ;  and  what  struck  him  most  was,  that  the  parts  in  question 
were  the  more  developed  in  proportion  to  the  greater  height  of  thd 
dwelling  places  of  the  animals.  Dr.  Gail  himself  was  astonished  at 
this  observation.  That  a  predilection  for  physical  heights  should,  in 
animals,  depend  on  the  same  organ  as  that  to  which  the  sentiment  of 
self-esteem  is  referrible  in  man,  appeared  to  him  at  first  altogether 
improbable  and  inadmissible ;  '  yet,'  says  he,  *  I  have  laid  down  the 
rule  to  communicate  the  progress  of  my  observations,  as  well  as  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  given  rise  to  my  opinions.'  He  accord- 
ingly enters  into  some  interesting  observations  on  the  various  dwelling 
places  of  animals,  and  states,  that  in  tlie  heads  of  all  of  them  which 
have  their  abodes  in  high  places,  there  is  an  eminence  which  entirely 
resembles  the  organ  of  Self-esteem  in  man." 

In  confirmation  of  the  above,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  a  case  is  on 
record  of  a  Monsieur  B.,  in  whom  the  organ  was  naturally  very  large, 
and  who  was  accidentally  wounded  by  a  nail  in  this  part  of  the  brain. 
"  While  labouring  under  the  influence  of  the  wound,  he  felt  himself, 
as  it  were,  elevated  above  the  clouds,  and  carried  through  tlie  air, 
retaining  at  the  same  time,  and  also  manifesting  during  his  conva- 
lescence, the  same  proud  and  haughty  manners  which  had  distin- 
guished him  in  health." 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

M.  B.  Sampson. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

phrenological  devblofhents  of  joseph  cinquez,  alias  oinqua. 

Mr.  Editor, — 

Inasmuch  as  the  Africans,  recently  cast  upon  our  shore,  have 
created  considerable  excitement  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  I 
have  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  present  the  public,  through 
your  Journal,  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  phrenological  developments 
and  character  of  their  leader,  viz.  Joseph  Cinquez  or  Ginqua.  On 
the  5th  of  September,  I  visited  New  Haven,  where  the  Africans  were 
then  confined,  and  made  a  critical  examination  of  Cinquez*8  head.  I 
also  took  in  plaster  of  Paris  an  exact  likeness  of  his  head,  which  is 
now  deposited  in  my  cabinet,  and  may  be  examined  by  any  person 
who  will  call  at  No.  135  Nassau  street.  New  York.  The  folloiving 
cut,  taken  from  this  cast,  will  perhaps  convey  to  your  readers  k 
correct  view  of  the  outlines  of  Cinquez*s  head. 


His  head  is  peculiar  in  shape,  being  long  and  high,  but  narrow. 
The  base  of  his  brain  is  inferior  in  size;  consequently  the  lower 
animal  propensities  do  not  constitute  the  leading  elements  of  his 
character.  Hiri  temperament  is  very  favourable  to  mental  and  phy- 
sical exercise,  being  nervous  bilious,  with  a  fair  portion  of  the  san- 
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guine.  He  is  rather  tall  and  spare,  bat  well-formed,  and  adapted  for 
great  physical  and  mental  exertions.  His  appearance  indicates  a 
strong  constitution,  and  great  powers  of  endurance.  He  has  very 
fine  pliable  hair,  thin  and  soft  skin,  with  strongly-marked  nervous  and 
locomotive  powers.  His  head  measures  most  in  the  region  of  those 
faculties  giving  a  love  of  liberty,  independence,  determination,  ambi- 
tion, regard  for  his  country,  and  for  what  he  thinks  is  sacred  and 
right ;  also,  good  practical  talents  and  powers  of  observaJtion,  shrewd- 
ness, tact,  and  management,  joined  with  aL  uncommon  degree  of 
moral  courage  and  pride  of  character. 

Amativeness,  Adhesiveness,  Cpjibativeness,  Destructiveness,  Aii- 
mentiveness,  and  Acquisitiveness,  are  only  fairly  developed,  and 
would  have  but  a  common  or  ordinary  influence  in  the  formation  of 
his  character.  The  organs  of  Self-esteem  and  Firmness  are  very 
large,  and  would  form  leading  traits  in  his  character.  I  should  not 
infer  that  he  was  naturally  cruel,  malicious,  or  even  selfish,  except  in 
relation  to  his  liberty  and  his  rights.  But  while  he  is  not  revengeful 
or  ill-natured,  he  has  too  much  pride  and  love  of  self  to  become  sub- 
ject to  the  will  of  others.  He  could  not  be  trifled  with,  with  impu- 
nity ;  his  indignation  is  extreme,  and  he  would  not  easily  give  up  the 
object  of  his  pursuit.  His  thoughts  and  feelings  are  protracted  and 
connected,  owing  to  his  large  Concentrativeness  and  Firmness. 
Inhabitiveness  is  large,  and  would  render  him  much  attached  to  home 
and  country ;  his  domestic  organs  being  only  fairly  developed,  he 
would  not  be  particularly  warm-hearted,  social,  and  fond  of  friends  or 
company — had  much  rather  have  influence  and  power  than  friends, 
and,  at  times,  might  be  tyrannical  and  dictatorial,  yet  withal,  has 
much  humanity,  kindness,  and  sympathy,  for  the  happiness  of  others. 

His  intellect  is  generally  well-balanced,  and  better  developed  than 
most  persons*  belonging  to  his  race.  Still  he  is  quite  deficient  in 
those  faculties  gif  iig  natural  refinement,  delicacy  of  feeling,  imagina- 
tion, powers  of  adaptation,  and  constnitiion.  His  general  memory  and 
practical  talents,  I  should  think,  might  be  good.  He  has  the  requisite 
faculties  for  rendering  him  a  close  observer  of  men  and  things,  and.  a 
good  judge  of  human  nature.  Though  Causality  is  not  very  strong, 
yet,  having  rather  large  Secretiveness  and  Cautiousness,  he  would  be 
shrewd,  artful,  and  a  very  good  manager.  He  would  have  great  self- 
possession  in  times  of  danger,  and  might  easily  conceal,  by  the 
expressions  of  his  countenance,  all  appearance  of  his  real  feelings  or 
designs,  so  that  it  would  be  diflicult  to  find  him  out,  or  detect  his 
plans.  His  faculties  admirably  adapt  him  to  take  the  lead,  secure 
power,  and  command  the  respect  of  others,  as  well  as  render  him 
capable  of  exerting  a  controlling  influence  over  the  minds  of  those 
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like  the  native  Africans.     His  cerebral  organisfttioDt  as  a  whotet  I 

should  think,  was  also  superior  to  the  majority  of  negroes'  in  our  own 

country. 

Yours,  &e. 

L.  N»  Fowuuu 
New  York,  NoTember,  8tbt  1839. 


MISCELLANY. 


Phrenology  in  Hartford^  Cl, — Mr.  Combe  delivered  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  phrenology  in  this  city  during  the  month  of  October.  We 
copy  from  the  "Hartford  Times/'  of  November  2d^  the  following  inte- 
resting statement,  giving  an  account  of  the  reception  of  these  lectures, 
together  with  the  views  which  some  of  the  most  intelligent,  scientific, 
and  moral  citizens  of  Hartford  entertain  respecting  the  science. 

'*  At  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Combe's  class,  held  at  Oilman's  Hall,  on  Friday 
evening,  October  25tb,  immediately  arter  the  delivery  of  the  last  lecture 
of  his  phrenological  course,  the  class  was  organised  by  calling  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Totten  to  the  chair,  and  appointing  Wm.  Jas.  Hamersley  secretary. 

"On  motidn,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  for  the 
consideration  of  the  class. 

^'The  committee  consisted  of  the  Uev.  T.  ^.  Gallagdet,  Eraetas 
Smith,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  A.  Brigham. 

''The  committee  having  leported,  the  following  resolutions  were  dis- 
cussed, and  unanimously  adopted: — 

"  lieeolvtd^  That  we  have  derived  great  pleasure  and  instruction  IVom 
the  interesting  lectures  of  Mr.  Combe. 

^^  Resolved^  That,  from  his  able  exposition  of  phrenology,  \/e  have 
learned  numerous  tacts  in  relation  to  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical 
education. 

'^  RfMolved^  That  we  consider  his  exposition  of  the  subject  of  ioiMrt- 
ance  in  teaching  us  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  believe  that  beneficial 
results  will  be  witnessed  from  the  application  of  its  principles  to  the 
education  of  youth,  to  legislation,  jurisprudence,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  insane. 

^^  Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  convey  to  Mr. 
Combe  these  resolutions  of  his  class,  and  also  an  expression  of  thanks 
for  the  gratification  his  lectures  have  afibrded  them. 

"The  committee  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  last  resolution, 
consisted  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Galiaudet,  Erastus  3mith,  Esq.,  Dr.  A. 
Brigham,  the  Rev.  8.  Hovey,  and  Professor  Stewart. 

"On  motion,  adjourned. 

"  SiLxs  ToTTEBT,  Chairman. 

"  Wm.  Jas.  Hamersley,  Secretary." 

Application  of  Phrenology  to  Education, — We  find,  in  the  July 
number  of  the  British  Phrenological  Journal,  a  report  of  an  interesting 
discussion  before  the  Aberdeen  Phrenological  Society,  on  the  application 
ef  the  soieoce  to  education.     Mr.  Connon,  who  bai  applied  ita  pfin- 


eiples  with  great  sueceas  for  sereni  ycsn,  is  repreacutrd  to  have  marie 
the  foUowiDg  statement : — 

''He  entered  into  a  reiy  interesting  detail  of  the  principles  hj  which 
he  was  guided  In  conducting  the  school  under  his  charge.  Phrenolo^, 
he  said,  had  been  osfefal  to  him  in  two  respects.  Firsu  by  sflbrdrng 
indications  of  the  natural  talents  and  disposition  of  each  indiriduai 
scholar,  it  had  facilitated  his  labours  in  a  rery  high  degree.  But  it  is, 
he  said,  in  the  clear  insight  which  phrenology  gives  into  what  ought  to 
be  the  object  of  education,  aci  the  proper  method  of  conducting  it,  that 
he  had  found  its  chief  value  to  consist  It  enabled  teachers  to  carry  out 
the  fundamental  principles  of  education  with  a  precision  which  he 
beliered  could  not  be  attained  by  any  who  are  igiioraot  of  its  truths. 
He  then  alluded  to  the  principle  of  sympathy,  as  one  of  stipreme  import- 
ance  in  the  art  of  teaching — the  principle,  that  wbaterer  feeling,  desire, 
propensity,  &c.  dbc.  the  teacher  manifests,  the  same  will  be  generated 
m  corresponding  strength  amoiig  his  pupils.  If  the  teacher  uniformly 
maintains  ihe  supremacy  of  his  own  moral  sentiments  and  intellect 
above  his  lower  animal  feelings,  his  pupils  will  manifest  the  same 
faculties  j  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  indulges  his  animal  propensities— say 
Combativeness  and  Destructiveness — his  pupils  cannot  help  manifesting 
the  same  passions.'' 

We  copy  only  a  part  of  Mr.  C.'s  remarks.  The  great  advantages  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  mental  science  to  an  instructer,  must  be  obvious 
to  every  reflecting  mind.  But  until  the  functions  of  the  brain  are  cor- 
rectly understood  by  teachers,  and  the  true  laws,  which  regulate  the 
eiercise  and  development  of  the  cerebral  organs,  are  recognised  and 
obeyed,  any  and  every  system  of  education  must  necessarily  be  imperfect 
and  empirical. 

Dr.  Buchanan  in  Florida- — In  our  first  volume,  we  presented  seve^l 
notices  of  the  operations  of  this  gentleman,  in  behalf  of  phrenology. 
Some  time  since,  we  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  B.,  dated  Pensacola,  Fa., 
June  20th,  1839,  containing  the  results  of  some  observations,  which  must 
be  interesting  to  the  advocates  of  the  science  generally.  Our  limits  pie- 
rent  us  from  copying  the  entire  letter,  but  we  will  give  the  more  im- 
portant extracts,  and  the  substance  of  the  remainder  in  our  own  remarks. 
Dr.  Buchanan  suggests  the  propriety  and  desirableness,  that  phrenolo- 
{[ists,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  should  communicate,  from  time  to 
time,  to  this  Journal,  the  results  of  their  observations,  and  give  an 
account  of  the  progress  and  state  of  the  science  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
residence  and  operations.  By  this  means,  there  would  be  more  personal 
interest  and  unity  of  action  among  phrenologists  themselves;  the  public 
would  become  better  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  progress  of  the 
science,  as  well  as  the  number  and  character  of  its  advocates,  and,  what 
is  nut  unimportant,  a  correct  and  minute  history  of  phrenology  in  this 
country  would  thus  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  We  would,  tnerefore, 
solicit  communications  of  the  above  character,  and  promise  to  make  such 
a  disposal  of  them,  as.  in  our  judgment,  will  best  subserve  the  interests 
of  the  science.    The  letter  of  Dr.  B.  continues  as  follows: — 

'*  Having  just  returned  from  a  pleasant  excursion  in.  Florida,  I  will 
venture  to  give  you  some  desultory  reminiscences  of  the  last  few  months. 
I  have  found  in  the  public  mind  some  lingering  remaiiis  of  the  prejudice 
against  our  science,  which  was  once  universal;  but  this  prejudice,  when 
it  is  accompanied  by  curiosity  and  mental  activity,  is  rather  beneficial 
thaa  otherwisef  for  it  increases  the  amount  of  collision,  argument,  and 
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ezcitemeDt;  and  intellectual  excitement  must  result  in  the  dtscorery  of 
additional  truth.  Phrenology  is  so  demonstrable  a  science,  that  all  who 
sincerely  wish  to  discover  truth — all  who  have  sufficient  strength  of 
mind  to  lay  aside  prejudice  and  adopt  a  newly  demonstrated  truib— 
are  apt  to  become  its  zealous  votaries  whenever  it  is  fairly  brought  before 
them.  I  am  often  asked  the  question  among  strangers,  'Do  you  make 
many  converts  to  phrenology  V  My  usual  reply  is,  that  I  hope  not,  for  1 
should  regret  to  think  that  there  were  many  in  such  a  condition  of  mind 
as  to  require  conversion.  Surely  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  convert- 
ing, if  every  man  took  care  to  investigate  subjects  thoroughly  before 
forming  an  opinion.  Still,  I  have  sometimes  to  witness  the  conversion 
of  those  who  have  set  themselves  against  the  truth,  because  they  know 
not  what  it  is.  As  far  as  the  sphere  of  my  operations  extended,  I  found 
few  indeed  who  did  not  ultimately  regard  phrenology  as  an  admirable 
and  important  science.  As  far  as  I  came  into  contact  with  the  commu- 
nity, public  opinion  seemed  decidedly  favourable,  and  instead  of  finding 
my  profession  a  mere  subject  of  jest,  I  was  frequently  received  with  the 
attention  and  honour  which  are  usually  bestowed  on  politicians  alone." 

Dr.  B.  here  gives  some  description  of  the  Indiikn  hostilities,  and  the 
war  carried  on  at  the  present  time  in  Florida  by  the  Seminoles.  He 
also  gives  an  account  of  several  ancient  mounds,  and  makes  the  follow- 
ing interesting  remarks  respecting  some  skulls  which  he  obtained  from 
them: —  ^ 

"The  heads  which  I  obtained  from  these  localities  are  mostly  below 
the  white  average  in  point  of  size,  and  rather  irregular  as  to  the  character 
of  the  developments.  A  few  are  quite  good,  and  others  extremely  bad. 
Conscientiousness  is,  indeed,  more  frequently  defective  than  you  will 
ever  find  it  among  the  whites.  Conscientiousness  and  Benevolence  are 
the  organs  that  most  frequently  fail  in  Indian  crania,  while  Reverence  has 
usually  a  fine  development.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  an  Indian 
head  defective  in  Reverence.  The  strictness  with  which  their  tradi- 
tionary laws  are  enforced,  their  reverence  for  the  aged,  and  their  habitual 
gravity  and  dignity  of  deportment,  are  ample  illustrations  of  this  faculty; 
while  their  treachery  and  broken  treaties,  their  system  of  warfare  and 
horrid  massacres,  illustrate  well  the  deficiency  of  Benevolence  and  Con- 
scientiousness. Nor  can  we  suppose  that  these  deficiencies  are  solely 
acquired  by  their  mode  of  life.  £ven  if  they  originated  in  that  way,  we 
know  that  they  would  be  transmitted  to  their  progeny,  and  thus  become 
congenital.  I  observed,  in  the  heads  of  children  and  infants,  forms  quite 
as  unfavourable  as  in  the  adults. 

"  The  heads  of  the  chiefs  appear  quite  superior.  Coa-harjo,  the  chief 
of  a  band  of  Creeks  who  joined  the  Seminoles,  came  in  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  and  was  preparing  to  emigrate.  While  his  band  was 
at  Walker's  town,  on  the  Apalachicola,  with  the  United  States  agenL 
Coa-harjo  was  treacherously  murdered  by  Lewis,  one  of  the  Indians  oi 
the  village,  and  his  men  were  soon  alarmed  by  one  of  the  whites,  who 
enjoyed  a  salary  as  an  interpreter,  and  was  therefore  interested  in  the 
prolongation  of  the  war.  Fearing  treachery  in  the  whites,  they  fled  and 
joined  the  hostiles.  Having  obtained  the  skull  of  Coa-harjo,  who  was 
regarded  as  a  trusty  and  honourable  man  by  the  whites,  I  found  it  to 
present  a  noble,  and,  indeed,  beautiful  form.  The  frontal  and  coronal 
regions  have  a  predominance,  and  the  organs  of  Inhabitiveness  and 
Adhesiveness  are  moderate.  It  would  be  an  interesting  investigation  to 
discover  whether  these  are  large  in  the  body  of  Seminoles,  who  have  so 
long  maintained  possession  of  Florida  against  our  government.     Had 
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Coa-harjo  lived,  his  band  would  have  gone  with  him  to  the  west.  The 
Indian  Lewis,  by  whom  he  was  stabbed,  lingered  about  home,  expecting 
him  to  recover.  Upon  his  death,  Lewis  was  immediately,  according  to 
the  Indiao  eostom,  dragged  fiom  his  cabin  and  shot  by  a  party  who  came 
to  execute  justice.  The  skull  of  Coa-harjo  makes  a  fine  contrast  with 
that  of  Lewis. 

"Vacca  Pechassee,  the  old  chief  at  Walker's  town,  has  been  dead  five 
or  six  years.  His  skull  presents  large  developments,  and  much  more  of 
Comparison,  Causality,  and  Philoprogenitiveuess,  than  is  usual.  He 
lived  in  plenty,  and,  I  believe,  took  bis  name  of  Vacca  Pechassee,  or 
Blaster  oi  Cows,  from  the  numbei  of  his  herds.  Practical  phrepologists 
are  familiar  with  the  influence  of  Pbiloprogenitiveness  in  giving  us  a 
fondness  for  animals.  Perhaps  the  poor  development  in  this  organ  in 
many  Indiaa  heads,  may  be  one  gieat  cause  of  hindering  their  advance 
to  civilisation.  The  pastoral  mode  of  life  to  which  Pbiloprogenitiveness 
would  tend,  being  a  common,  if  not  necessary,  intermediate  step  between 
the  hunting  and  the  agricultural  stages.  The  skulls  of  Vacca  Pechassee 
and  Coa-harjo,  placed  among  a  group  of  ordinary  Indians,  would  natu- 
rally suggest  the  idea  that  they  were  ^born  to  command,'  by  their 
general  superiority." 

'*  It  is  now  more  than  three  years  since  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Fowler  that 
there  must  be  some  unknown  organs  between  the  intellectual  and  the 
moral.  Since  that  time,  I  have  seen  nothing  to  change  the  opinion,  but 
have  met  with  as  many  striking  illustrations  of  their  functions  as  of  anv 
other  faculties.  My  views  do  not  very  materially  differ  from  those  whicn 
he  has  published.  The  organ  above  Comparison  I  have  found  to^ive 
the  seuse  of  emotion,  and  that  above  Causality,  the  sense  of  design. 
Both  combined,  give  a  knowledge  of  character,  and  an  insight  into  the 
workings  of  other  men's  minds.  Whatever  tneoretical  objections  may 
be  found  to  this  view,  it  will  be  found  practicaUy  true.     But  as  I  have 

S'vea  my  views  upon  this  matter  elsewhere,  I  shall  not  here  repeat  them, 
ne  of  the  greatest  intriguers  and  shrewdest  politicians  in  this  territory, 
1  found  to  have  these  organs  large,  especially  that  of  design.  Another, 
who  stands  above  reproach,  is  an  intellectual  and  observant  man,  but  1 
told  him  {on  account  of  this  deficiency  alone)  that  although  well  calcu- 
lated for  business,,  he  would  suffer  and  probably  be  cheated,  from  his 
incapacity  to  understand  and  manage  men.  This  was  considered 
remarkably  true,  and  well  evinced  in  his  life.  Besides  their  utility  in 
the  study  of  character,  these  organs  are  necessary  in  giving  expression, 
and  rherefore  important  to  the  actor,  orator,  painter,  caricaturist,  &c. 

"In  conclusion,  let  me  call  the  attention  of  phrenolo^sts  to  a  mode  of 
investigating  character  which  has  not  received  sufficient  attention. 
That  it  should  not  have  been  urged  upon  us  by  those  close  observers  of 
nature,  Gail,  and  Spurzheim,  is  indeed  surprising.  1  do  not  at  this 
moment  recollect  any  passage  in  their  writings,  recommending  the 
method  to  which  I  allude.  The  growth  or  change  of  the  encephalic 
mass  is  always  well  accommodated  by  the  osseous  structure  of  the  head. 
Whenever  an  organ  declines,  the  deposite  of  bone  which  ensues  oblite- 
rates its  digital  impression  in  the  skull,  and  continues  to  follow  it  on 
inward.  When  an  organ  increases,  the  skull  yields  by  absorption  at  the 
spot  against  which  it  Ties,  and  then,  by  a  general  growth  over  it,  accotn- 
modates  the  development  and  displays  it  externally.  This  process  is 
continually  goin^  on  as  our  faculties  are  increasing  or  declining.  Our 
character  is  seldom  left  by  circumstances  precisely  at  the  spot  at  which 
it  was  placed  by  nature.  It  is  seldom  that  all  our  organs  receive  a  suffi- 
cient and  uniform  degree  of  cultivation;  hence  almost  every  skull  will 
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dif  play  some  -eTidenee  of  g^rowth  or  decline.  The  deep  dig^itai  tmpres- 
aioDs  and  cranial  ihionefts  over  active  ofgans,  or  the  smooth  internal  sur- 
face and  great  thickness  at  the  spot  of  inaction,  will  show  ?erf  plainly 
the  changes  or  cultivation  which  the  character  has  undei^one.  If  the 
skull  is  not  opened,  we  can  ascertain  very  easily,  by  inserting  a  taper* 
at  the  foramen  magnum,  the  comparative  activity  of  the  organs.  When 
a  skull  is  presented  me  for  examination  in  public,  I  do  not  venture  to 
pronounce  upon  its  character  until  I  have  tried  it  in  this  manner. 

^The  regions  of  the  greatest  activity  will  be  plainly  indicated  by  the 
transluceocy  of  the  skull,  and  the  total  opacity  of  other  spots  will  mark 
the  extent  of  cerebral  inactivity  or  atrophy*  For  instance,  the  skull  of 
a  negro  woman  (in  my  possession)  who  murdered  her  own  child,  and 
out  it  open  with  an  axe,  exhibits  an  entire  atrophy  of  the  brain,  except  at 
the  spots  of  Firmness,  Acquisitiveness,  aod  Destructiveness.  These 
three  sites  exhibit  a  translucency ;  but  at  the  site  of  the  other  organs,  the 
atrophy  is  such  as  to  make  the  skuil  not  only  thick  and  opaque,  but  the 
heaviest  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  character  and  the  skull  are  equally 
monstrous. 

''In  the  skull  of  Coa-haijo,  the  organ  of  Conscientiousness  does  net 
show  any  remarkable  external  development,  but  illustrates  his  character 
by  the  internal  proofs  of  its  activity. 

^'In  the  head  of  Jesse  €k)odman,  a  degraded  creature,  who  murdered 
Ihs  wife,  there  is  an  entire  opacity  of  the  superior  portion  of  the  frontal 
booe,  showing  a  decline  of  Benevolence,  Ideality,  and  the  reflective 
oi^ans. 

^In  the  skull  of  a  Mexican  soldier,  from  San  Jacinto  battle-^eld.  Hope 
and  Gombativeness  appear  very  active,  and  the  moral  orgaiis  feeble.  In 
the  head  of  a  negro,  who  killeti  his  overseer,  and  died  without  any  re- 
pentance, the  organs  of  Benevolence  and  Reverence  appear  ihe  most 
inactive,  in  the  head  of  another,  who  bore  the  character  of  a  faithful 
and  humble  servant,  there  are  plain  digital  impressions,  and  a  distinct 
translucency  at  the  organ  of  Reverence.  In  the  head  of  a  nourderer. 
executed  in  Louisiana,  there  is  a  most  unusual  thickening  over  the  moral 
organs,  which  is  particularly  striking  at  Benevolence ;  while  in  another, 
whom  I  know  to  have  been  a  kind,  benevolent  man,  there  is  a  distinct 
translucency  at  the  site  of  Benevolence,  as  well  as  a^good  development 
externally.  The  same  individual  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of  animals 
and  pets.  I  do  not  find  quite  so  large  a  developinent  of  Philoprogeni- 
tiveness  as  I  expected  ;  but  at  the  situation  of  Philoprogenitiveness,  or 
the  occipital  bone,  usually  the  thickest  part  of  the  skull,  there  are  two 
remarkable  translucent  spaces,  showing  the  vigour  of  the  organ.  In  the 
bead  of  a  French  nobleman,  who  died  in  the  commission  of  a  felony, 
there  is  a  poor  development  and  general  opacity  of  the  coronal  region. 
But  it  is  needless  to  detail  my  illustrations.    ^  Ex  uno,'  dtc. 

**  This  mode  of  investigation  is  very  striking  to  those  who  are  unac- 
OQstomed  to  if,  and  gives  to  the  lecturer  important  additional  means  of 
illustrating  the  science,  and  investing  it  with  interest  to  his  auditors.  It 
is  still  more  striking  in  its  results,  in  the  study  of  living  character,  the 
indications  of  the  developments  are  assisted  by  patboenomony  and  the 
conduct  of  the  individual.  But  in  the  skull  we  have  almost  as  great  an 
assistance  in  the  indications  which  it  gives  of  the  activity  or  inactivit;y 

**  Aa  thifl  may  smoke  and  bam  the  akull  too  much,  il  is  best  to  iniert  a  laripe 
glaaa  tube  with  the  soperiur  extremity  closed,  so  as  to  resemble  a  long  slender 
capping  glaas.  By  thraaiing  the  taper  op  this,  the  skoll  will  be  preserved  from 
mjary. 
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of  th^  facahiet*  We  ar^  ofien  enabled  to  know  precisely  what  were  the 
goreining  powers  of  the  iodiiridual  io  the  latter  periods  of  his  life,  and 
eren  to  take  a  retrospective  glaoce  at  his  history.  The  external  table  of 
the  akuU  preseatd  us  ms  coDgeaital  or  natural  character,  and  the  internal, 
his  ultimate  or  acquired  one.  The  interval  between  the  two,  the  space 
of  Iransicion,  is  the  history  of  his  life." 

Phtenology  iii  the  tVestern  States,— Our  science  has  been  making 
very  commendable  progress  for  many  years  in  the  Western  states.  We 
have  numerous  facts  in  confirmation  of  this  statement,  and  shall  present 
them,  when  convenient,  in  the  Journal.  Within  a  few  months,  a  very 
interesting  series  of  articles  on  the  subject  have  appeared  in  the  "Banner 
and  Pioneer,"  a  religious  paper,  detoted  to  the  Baptist  denomination, 
published  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  having  an  extensive  circulation  in  the 
"west.  The  articles  were  prepared  by  one  of  its  editors,  J.  M.  Peck,  A.  M., 
of  Rock  Spring,  111.,  who  is  the  author,  we  believe,  of  several  publica- 
tions. 

In  one  of  those  papers,  after  sothe  remarks  on  the  brain,  as  the  orgaii 
of  the  mind,  being  a  flindamental  principle  in  phrenology,  he  makes  the 
following  very  appropriate  and  important  observations : — 

"If  this  theory  be  adopted  by  the  teacher  of  youth,  the  divine,  the 
jarist,  and  the  physiciaa,  a  field  of  interesting  practical  application  is 
open.  The  various  metaphysical  theories  heretofore  adopted  must  be 
overhauled,  examined,  and  made  to  conform  to  this  doctrine.  Preache«s 
of  the  gospel  will  have  less  room  to  build  their  theological  speculations 
on  abstract  mind  and  metaphysical  theories.  When  they  think,  read, 
converse,  and  preach  about  the  soul,  they  |vill  have  due  regard  to  its 
connection  and  bearing  upon  man's  animal  nature.  They  will  endea- 
vour to  learn  something  about  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  brain 
and  the  nervous  system,  and  the  different  effects  thai  different  states  of 
the  brain  and  nerves  have  upon  the  mind.  They  will  regard  and  address 
man,  not  as  mere  soul,  or  mere  body,  but  as  a  complex  being,  possessing 
a  bodily  and  mental  nature,  both  of  which  are  affected  by  religious  im- 
pressions, and  concerned  in  all  moral  and  religious  actions,  yet  both  con- 
stituting one  and  the  same  being,  called  man.  Physicians  will  find  an 
interesting  field  of  exploration,  especially  in  reference  to  that  class  ot 
diseases  that  affect  mt'nd,  and  they  will  aim  to  remove  the  unhealthy 
action  by  operating  directly  upon  the  animal  economy,  and  restoring  its 
functions  to  a  healthy  state. 

"The  jurist  will  find  this  subject  has  very  important  relations  to  his 
department,  that  due  and  proper  allowance  snoula  be  made  in  all  thoae 
criminal  cases  where  obliquity  of  mind  and  conduct  evidently  result 
from  a  diseased  brain. 

"But  instructers  of  youth,  more  than  all  other  persons,  have  occasion 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  relations  that  exist  between 
man's  material,  moral,  and  intellectual  nature,  and  that  the  whole  bein^, 
in  a  proportionate  degree,  demands  his  attention;  and  that  great  care  is 
necessary  to  preserve  healthy  action  in  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
while  he  is  aiming 

**  *  To  rear  the  tender  thought. 

And  teach  the  young  idea  haw  to  shoot.'  ** 

Crania  Americana, — This  great  work,  (by  S.  G.  Morton,  M.  D.,  of 
Philadelphia,)  which  has  been  many  years  in  the  wayof  preparation,  is 
now  published  and  ready  for  delivery.    In  Vol.  I.,  page  385,  of  the  Journal, 
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we  ga^e  a  particatar  descriptioo  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  work, 
to  which  we  would  refer  the  reader.  Since  that  notice,  we  hare  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  several  names  as  subscribers  for  the  work,  and 
should  be  happy  to  receive  more,  as  we  understand  the  nunober  of  copies 
are  not  quite  all  engaged.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  work  is 
published  for  aubscribera  onltfy  and  that  it  will  never  be  deposited  in 
bookstores  for  sale.  If  any  persons,  therefore,  wish  tp  procure  a  copv, 
they  should  forward  their  names  and  address  immediately  to  the  pun- 
lisher,  J.  Dobson,  No.  108  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

As  a  part  of  this  work  is  strictly  phrenological,  and  is  very  important 
in  its  bearings  on  the  science,  it  is  our  intention  to  draw  somewhat 
largely  from  its  pages  for  the  Journal.  But  for  the  present  we  can  refer 
only  to  one  topic.  We  observe  in  the  Preface,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  author's  receiving  some  valuable  specimens  of  crania  too  late  for  the 
work,  as  well  as  from  a  desire  to  institute  a  more  extended  comparison 
between  the  five  different  races  of  men,  it  is  his  design  to  issue  a  aupple- 
mentary  volume.  In  this  volume,  the  capacity  of  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior chambers  of  the  skull  will  be  siven,  and  also  numerous  anatomical 
and  phrenological  measurements.  To  make  a  fair  comparison,  a  very 
extended  series  of  crania  will  be  necessary,  "and  the  author  respectfully 
solicits  the  further  aid  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  cause  of  science, 
in  procuring  the  akuliaofall  nationa^  and  forwarding  them  to  his  address 
in  this  city."  We  hope  this  request  will  be  faithfully  responded  to.  The 
results  of  an  investigation  here  proposed,  will  be  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. To  illustrate  this  remark,  we  will  present  our  readers  with  some 
striking  facts  on  the  subject,  contained  in  the  Crania  Americana, 
page  260.  The  author  obtained  from  correct  measurements  of  skulls, 
without  selection,  the  following  results: — The  mean  internal  capacity  of 

52  skulls  of  the  Caucasian  race  was  found  to  be  87  cubic  inches, 
10       "       "       Mongolian  "  "  83     "         " 

147       "       "       American  "  "  82     «         « 

18       «       «       Malay  "  «  81      "         " 

29       *        "       Ethiopian  *'  «  78     **         « 

It  will  be  observed,  that  here  the  comparison  is  made  between  the  ichole 
internal  capacity  of  the  skulls;  but  when  we  have  the  capacities  of*  the 
antei-ior  and  posterior  chambers  given,  the  results  will  be  far  more 
striking  and  important.  But  even  in  the  present  case,  with  the  above 
comparison,  we  find  that  the  Caucasian  race,  which  is  the  most  civilised, 
and  is,  in  every  respect,  superior  to  the  others,  possess,  on  an  average, 
headsybt/r  cubic  inchea  larger  in  capacity  than  either  of  the  other  races, 
harmonising  most  strikingTy  with  the  fundamental  principle  in  phreno- 
logy, that  size,  other  things  being  equal,  is  a  measure  of  power. 

hecturea  of  Rev,  J.  A,  Warne,  A.  M. — The  lectures  of  this  gentleman 
on  phrenology,  in  this  city,  consisting  of  twenty  in  number,  and  commenced 
early  in  October,  are  now  in  a  state  of  progress.  The  general  objects 
of  tnese  lecti^res  are  to  give  the  history  of  the  science,  and  discuss,  at 
length,  its  principles  in  their  application  to  morals,  education,  insanity, 
jurisprudence,  &c.;  enterioo,  at  the  same  time,  into  a  full  and  minute 
analysis  of  each  faculty,  in  its  uses  and  abuses.  We  shall  revert  again 
to  Mr.  W.'s  lectures  wnen  they  have  closed. 
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ARTICLE  L 

OuiSntB  of  Physiobgy:  with  an  Appendix  on  Phrenology,  By 
P.  M.  KoGST,  M.  D.f  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  Profeaaor 
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To  notice  the  whole  of  this  Tolume  is  not  our  intention.  Our  con- 
cern is  with  the  Appendix  only ;  and  chiefly  with  but  a  part  of  that; 
the  other  part  having  been  already  sufficiently  examined,  and  satisfac- 
torily replied  to,  in  tlie  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal,  and  else- 
where, 

.  The  portion  of  the  Appendix  thus  already  analysed,  appears  to  have 
been  written  and  published  by  Dr.  Roget  in  1818  or  '10.  The  por- 
tion which  we  purpose  to  analyse  is  of  a  much  later  date,  having  pro- 
bably been  composed  by  him  in  1837  or  '38.  Be  its  date,  however, 
what  it  may,  the  preparation  of  its  author  for  writing  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  either  ample  or  mature.  Our  reason  for  saying  so, 
beoig  as  ^ follows,  is  to  ourselves  satisfactory.  Our  readers  will 
receive  it  for  what  they  may  think  it  worth. 

In  April,  1888,  Dr.  Roget  wrote  to  a  friend  of  ours,  then  in  Great 
Britain,  bat  now  in  the  United  States,  assuring  him  that  **  between 
1810  and  that  month  (April,  1838)  he  (Dr.  Roget)  had  never  read  one 
word  on  the  subject  (phrenology),  and  never  made  one  observation 
on  it.'*  And  yet,  in  ilie  course  of  that  same  year  (1838),  that  same 
writer  published  against  the  science  another  tirade,  as  bitter  and  con- 
demnatory as  hostile  feelings  and  disrespectful  language  could  render 
it    And  that  article  constitutes  the  subject  immediately  before  us. 

But  before  commencing  our  analysis  of  the  article,  let  us  briefly 
but  candidly  enquire.  What,  at  the  date  of  that  publication,  must  have 
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been  the  amount  of  our  auihor*a  knowledge  (or  rather,  what  was 
necessarily  the  depth  of  his  ignorance)  of  the  then  existing  condition 
of  phrenology!  By  this  enquiry,  we  shall  attain  no  inconsiderable 
acquaintance  with  his  unfitness  for  writing  on  it. 

From  1819  until  1838  is  a  period  of  nineteen  years^  during  which, 
at  least  tenfold  as  much  had  been  written,  said,  and  effected  by  obser- 
vation, experiment,  and  general  research,  to  throw  light  on  phrenology, 
as  had  been  previously  done,  from  the  commencement  of  the  science. 
And  of  that  entire  mass  of  instructive  materials,  Dr.  Roget,  by  his 
own  acknowledgment,  is  utterly  ignorant^  Assuredly  he  was  so  in 
April,  1838;  and  his  preface,  announcing  the  publication  of  the 
article  we  are  considering,  is  dated  '*  October  20th,  1838,'*  only  six 
months  afterwards!  Let  it,  moreover,  be  farther  observed  and  borne 
in  mind,  that  in  that  preface  he  represents  his  occupation  and  disposi- 
tion to  be  such  as  to  allow  him,  in  his  own  words,  ''neither  the 
leisure  nor  the  inclination  to  engage  in  controversies"  on  the  subject 
of  phrenology.  In  plain  terms,  he  neither  employed  the  means,  nor 
possessed  even  a  willingness,  to  inform  himself  in  the  science. 

From  hirt  own  confession,  then,  literally  interpreted.  Dr.  Roget  was 
necessarily  and  intentionally  ignorant  of  the  state  of  phrenology  at  the 
time  of  his  second  attempt  to  refute  it.  So  obvious  is  this,  and  so 
futile,  not  to  say  contemptible,  does  such  proceeding,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, render  his  sophistry  and  cavils  on  the  subject,  that  were 
it  not  for  the  name  he  has  attained  in  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
we  should  entertain  toward  him,  as  an  anti-phrenologist,  no  other 
sentiment  than  indignation  and  scorn  for  his  deceptiveness  and 
audacity,  and  pity  for  his  weakness.  And  this  would  induce  us  to  be 
silent  and  regardless  of  all  he  could  say.  Perhaps  even  now  it  would 
better  become  us  to  pass  him  unnoticed,  under  a  conviction  that,  in 
the  full  meaning  of  the  expression,  he  "  knows  not  what  he  does," 
and  that  his  anti-phrenological  power  is  but  impotence. 

For  nineteen  of  the  busied  and  most  prosperous  years  of  the  friends 
and  fast-multiplying  advocates  of  phrenology,  in  Europe  and  America, 
he  sealed  up  in  relation  to  it  every  inlet  to  knowledge,  and  thus,  as 
respected  all  its  concerns,  continued  in  a  state  of  lethean  apathy,  or 
virtual  hybernation.  And  at  the  end  of  that  period,  awaking,  like 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  from  his  slumber  of  a  lifetime,  and  dazzled  into 
blindness  by  the  effulgence  around  him,  plunges  again  into  his  anti- 
phrenological  perversities.  From  the  absolute  puerility,  moreover, 
of  his  efforts  to  suppress  it,  he  seems  to  consider  phrenology  as  still 
in  the  same  state  of  comparative  infancy  in  1838,  in  which  he  had  left 
it  in  1819 ;  and  therefore  resorts  again  to  the  same  worn-out  and  oft- 
repelled  contradictions  of  it.    He  is  wholly  impeftscptive  of  the  growth 
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«nd  Btrength  it  had  acquired  in  the  long  space  of  nineteen  years.  In 
this  hallucination,  &e  resembles  not  a  little  that  celebrated  personage. 
Dominie  Samson,  who,  because  he  had  known  Harry  Bertram 
when  a  child  of  three  or  four  years  old,  continued  to  call  him  *'  little 
Harry,"  when  six  feet  in  height,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three! 
And  so  does  oor  time-defying  and  improvement-contemning  author 
consider  and  treat  our  science  as  ••little  phrenology*'  in  1838,  because 
he  deemed  it  infantile  in  1819,  the  last  time  he  had  thought  of  it. 

Oa  contemplating  this  long-practised  supineness  and  neglect  of  Dr. 
Roget,  we  read  with  astonishment  and  condemnation  the  following 
claase  in  the  preface  of  his  American  editor. 

**  It  will  be  seen  that  farther  examination  (of  phrenology)  in  the 
interval  of  many  years,  which  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of 
the  sixth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  has  not  induced  him  (Dr. 
Roget)  to  modify  his  sentiments  on  this  head.*' 

What  shall  we  say  of  this  broad  and  bare  contradiction  between  our 
author  and  his  editor !  and  how  reconcile  so  fatal  a  collision  ?  The 
former  confesses  that  he  has  altogether  neglected  phrenology  for 
nineteen  years;  while  the  latter  avers  that  he  has  employed  that 
"interval"  in  •'  farther  examination"  of  it!  In  which  of  the  two,  the 
master  or  the  man,  shall  enquirers  confide?  or  will  they  allow  them- 
(telves  to  be  duped  by  a  confidence  in  either?  To  such  a  question, 
an  enlightened  public  will  be  at  no  loss  for  a  suitable  answer.  From 
that  source,  therefore,  let  the  answer  come.  Nor  can  it  fail,  we 
think,  to  come  with  the  blight  of  a  sirocco  on  the  work  we  are 
examining.  And  that  it  will  also  impair  the  credibility  of  the  editor, 
can  hardly  be  doubted.  But  to  consider  our  subject  in  another  point 
of  view : 

From  the  entire  cast  and  tenor  of  his  conduct  toward  phrenology,  it 
is  abundantly  evident  that  Dr.  Roget's  object,  in  the  essay  before  us, 
is  not  faithfully  and  conscientiously  to  try  the  science,  but  tyranni- 
cally to  condemn  and  execute  it  unheard,  regardless  alike  of  its  inno- 
cence or  guilt,  merit  or  demerit,  and  of  the  positive  mandate  of  justice 
on  the  subject.  Is  it  demanded  of  us  why  we  thus  accuse  our 
author  ?  Our  reply  is  ready.  Because  he  refuses,  with  the  coldness 
of  the  icy  north,  and  the  insensitiveness  of  its  granite,  to  listen  to 
either  evidence  or  advocacy  in  behalf  of  phrenology ;  and  persists  in 
this  refusal  for  nineteen  years,  (though  its  cause,  during  that  period, 
is  exciting  deep  interest  and  earnest  sympathy  in  most  parts  of 
Christendom,)  and  then  pronounces  against  it  his  sentence  of  condem- 
nation !  If  any  star-chamber  proceeding  ever  surpassed  this  in  pre- 
meditated disregard  of  right  and  mockery  of  justice,  we  know  not 
iHiere  the  record  of  it  may  be  found ! 
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Will  this  imputation  be  accounted  by  the  frienda  of  our  author,  and 
the  foes  of  phrenology,  unceremonious  and  harsh  ?  Be  it  so.  Our 
object  is  neither  affected  mildness,  undeserved  courtesy,  nor  coun- 
terfeit  compliment  It  is  /ru/A,  in  plainness,  without  reserve,  and 
regardless  of  consequences.  And  we  contend  that  the  imputation 
preferred  by  us  is  indisputably  correct.  In  proof  of  it,  we  fearlessly 
appeal  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  Those  who  are  solicitous  to  receive 
courtesy  and  observance,  ought  themselves  to  practise  them. 

Nor,  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  has  our  author  any  shadow  of 
cause  to  complain  of  us,  in  the  capacity  of  phrenologists,  since  he,  as 
an  anti-phrenologist,  affects  to  treat  the  science  with  a  sneer  bordering 
on  rudeness,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  sophistical  essay. 
In  no  single  instance  does  he  discuss  the  subject  of  his  paper  with  the 
ingenuousness  of  a  fair  and  liberal  mind,  or  the  dignity  of  a  philosopher. 
Availing  himself  of  his  elevated  standing  and  connectionn  in  science, 
his  disposition  and  effort  seem  to  be,  to  hector  presumptuously  over 
those  who  dissent  from  his  dicta,  (as  Bridge  water  writer,  "  Secretary 
to  tlie  Royal  Society,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  &c.  tfec.,")  and  from  the  time-worn  dogmas  of 
other  gowned  and  titled  authorities.  But  had  the  professor  ten 
royalities  for  each  one  that  now  bedecks  him,  and  on  which  he 
founds  his  spurious  right  to  dictate  and  condemn,  it  would  not,  in  this 
common-sense,  matter-of-fact  period  of  the  world,  in  the  slightest 
degree  avail  him— except,  indeed,  with  those  who  value  the  shadow 
more  highly  than  the  substance.  Science  recognises  no  titles,  save 
those  which  she  herself  besu>ws  on  such  of  her  votaries  as  have 
advanced  truth,  extended  the  limits  of  her  own  empire,  and  benefited 
man  by  their  talents  and  labours.  Least  of  all,  does  she  recognise  a 
*'  royal  road"  to  her  temple,  or  sanction  a  royal  claim  {because  it  is 
royal)  to  minister  at  her  altar.  Nor  will  any  of  her  true  diticiplea 
suffer  themselves  to  be  superciliously  driven  by  frowns  or  jeers,  or 
lured  by  false  logic,  either  out  of  ker  service,  or  into  the  service  of 
those  who  derive  their  titles  from  sources  merely  artificial,  and  there- 
fore illegitimate.  Their  delight  and  practice  are,  to  appeal  to  reason, 
and  acquiesce  in'  the  issue  of  observation  and  experience,  neither  dis- 
torted by  prejudice  nor  perverted  by  design.  Never,  however,  will 
they  do  else  than  regard  with  indifference,  or  repel  with  disdain, 
every  effort  of  their  opponents  to  assail  them  with  ridicule,  annoy 
them  through  ignorance,  or  injure  their  cause,  by  studied  misrepre- 
sentation. Whether  or  not  our  author  has  been  concerned  in  any  or 
all  of  these  practices,  it  is  our  purpose  to  enable  our  readers  to  judgo* 
And  we  shall,  without  farther  preface,  engage  in  the  task. 

To  show  that  the  object  of  Dr.  Roget  is  not  to  do  justice  to  phreno- 
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logy,  by  fair  discussion,  giving  an  impartial  statement  of  evidence  for 
it  and  against  it,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  to  discredit  and  degrade  it,  by 
sneering  and  sarcasm,  we  shall  submit  to  the  reader  a  single  extract 
from  the  essay  we  are  examining. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  or  die  beginning  of  the  pre- 
aant,  (we  have  forgotten  the  precise  year,)  Dr.  OaU  opened  in  Vienna 
a  conrse  of  lectures  on  the  science.  No  sooner  did  the  doctrines 
which  he  taught  in  his  lectures  become  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
society  of  the  place,  than  the  priesthood  made  war  on  them,  and  pro- 
cured a  suppression  of  them,  by  an  interdict  of  the  government.  A 
respectable  body  of  strangers,  however,  sojourning  in  Vienna  at  the 
time,  petitioned  the  court  in  behalf  of  the  doctor,  and  were  successful 
in  having  the  interdict  so  far  modified,  diat  permission  was  granted 
him  to  lecture  to  /Aem.  Of  this  occurrence.  Dr.  Rogct  gives  the 
following  eontemptnous  narrative : — 

**They  (the  strangers)  formed  a  strong  party  in  his  (Dr.  Gall's) 
favour,  and  made  such  interest  at  court,  principally  through  the 
inediara  of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  that  the  doctor  was  again  per- 
mitted to  resume  his  prelections,  on  condition  that  he  delivered  them 
to  foreigners  only;  as  it  was  wisdy  considered  that  tJieir  being 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  knowledge  would  not  be  of  any  material 
eonsequence  to  the  state,  as  long  as  care  was  taken  that  the  infection 
did  not  spread  farther;  the  emperor  kindly  preserving  the  bUss  of 
ignoremce  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  his  Austrian  subjects,** 

This  might,  perhaps,  be  alleged  to  be  a  double-pointed  jeer,  directed 
alike  at  his  majesty  of  Austria,  and  the  discoverer  of  phrenology. 
Subsequent  passages  of  the  essay,  however,  make  it  clearly  appear, 
that  the  aim  was  more  especially  at  the  latter  individuaL 

In  proof  of  Dr.  Roget*s  entire  ignorance  of  the  history  and  present 
condition  of  phrenology,  he  has  not  adduced  a  single  objection  to  it, 
which  had  not  been  previously  urged,  perhaps,  a  score  of  times,  and 
as  often  refuted  by  the  advocates  of  the  science.  Of  diis  description 
is  the  following  trite  an^  unfounded  assertion ;  which,  made  by  him 
first  in  1819,  is  still  pertinaciously  and  doggedly  defended  by  him. 

*^  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  not  a  single  part  of  the  encephalon 
which  has  not,  in  one  case  or  other,  been  impaired^  destroyed^  or 
found  defective^  without  any  apparent  change  in  the  sensitive^  iniel-^ 
ieetucd,  or  moral  faculties.** 

This  assertion  is  in  several  respects  very  strikingly  at  fault.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  untrue.  In  the  estimation  of  all  men,  anti- 
phrenologists  excepted,  this  would  be  fatal  to  it.  To  many,  if  not 
most  of  Mem,  however,  it  would  seem  recommendatory,  rather  than 
^Mherwiee ;  for  they  deal  in  little  else  than  untruth.     In  the  second 
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place,  it  has  been  repeated  and  reiterated  by  all  ranks  and  deserip' 
tions  of  anti-phrenologists,  from  the  savans  of  the  beer-house,  to  those 
of  the  '*  Royal  Society"  and  the  **  Royal  Institution/'  until,  by  such 
promiscuous  hackneying  and  prostitution,  it  has  grown  insufferably 
musty  and  offensive.  And  thirdly,  it  is  so  puny  and  untenable,  that 
a  child  may  refute  it* 

In  the  range  of  pathology  there  is  not  a  single  fact  more  conclor 
sively  established,  than  that  an  injury  done  to  the  cerebellum  affects 
very  obviously,  and,  at  times,  most  distressingly,  the  sexual  pro- 
pensity. Is  the  cerebellum  severely  concussed  and  paralysed  I  That 
propensity  is  enfeebled,  suspended,  or  destroyed.  Is  inflammation 
excited  in  the  cerebellum?  The  propensity  is  always  invigorated, 
and  sometimes  fired  to  the  rage  of  satyriasis.  This  troth  has  been 
witnessed  by  hundreds  of  physicians,  and  is  familiar  to  every  tyro  in 
phrenology. 

That  an  injury  done  to  the  brain,  a  little  s^bove  the  eyes,  impairs 
the  memory  for  nouns  substantive,  especially  for  proper  names,  is  as 
well  known,  as  that  an  injury  to  the  eye-ball  impairs  the  vision.  By 
an  event  of  this  kind,  we  have  known  an  unbeliever  in  phrenology 
converted  into  an  advocate  of  it.  From  the  infliction  of  a  severe  con- 
cussion of  this  sort,  a  lady,  well  known  to  us,  lost  for  a  time  her 
memory  for  the  name  of  every  article  of  food,  and  every  cooking 
utensil,  in  her  kitchen ;  while  her  other  faculties  remained  unimpaired. 

Again:  an  entire  want,  or  a  great  deficiency,  of  that  portion  of 
brain  which  lies  under  the  superior  region  of  the  frontal  bone,  is  weQ 
known  to  withhold  tlie  reflective  faculties,  and  to  entail  idiocy.  This 
truth,  sustained,  as  it  is,  by  facts  unquestioned  and  innumerable.  Dr. 
Roget  will  not  himself  have  the  contumacy  to  contradict. 

The  perception  and  remembrance  of  placCy  moreover,  have  been 
impaired  or  destroyed,  by  injuries  inflicted  on  that  portion  of  the 
brain,  which,  on  phrenological  principles,  constitutes  its  organ. 
Similar  facts  in  relation  to  other  organs  could  be  easily  adduced. 
But  such  things,  amounting  to  nothing  but  tmisms  in  phrenology, 
must  be  dwelt  on  no  longer.  Yet  do  they  prove  conclusively  the 
ignorance  or  obstinacy,  or  both,  of  our  author,  as  an  anti-phrenologist. 
Nor  are  all  his  defects  and  obliquities  in  this  respect  yet  summed  up. 

He  very  strenuously  objects  to  phrenology,  because,  as  he  alleges, 
it  is  supported  by  nothing  more  substantial  than  analogy.  This  is  a 
mistake.  Analogy  is  not  its  only  basis,  although  some  of  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  it  are  analogical.  Nor,  to  whatever  extent  he  may 
struggle  to  discredit  those  arguments,  is  it  in  his  power  to  refute  them. 
But  the  facts  confirmatory  of  the  doctrines  of  phrenology,  (and  they 
are  numerous,)  derived  from  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  and  sleep* 
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wilkiiig»  from  partial  geniusy  the  development  and  decay  of  the 
different  faculties  of  the  mind  at  different  periods  of  life,  the  dififei^ 
ences  between  the  mental  characters  of  man  and  woman,  and  espe- 
cially from  monomania — these  facts,  with  many  others  that  might  be 
leferred  to,  and  which  defy  refutation,  are  not  derived  from  analogy. 
These  come  from  a  much  less  questionable  source.  Nor  have  anti- 
phrenologists,  either  single-handed  or  embodied,  ever  dared  to  meet 
them,  and  manfully  grapple  with  them.  They  have  distantly  assailed, 
and  miserably  caviled  at  them — and  nothing  more.  Nor  will  they 
ever  attempt  more.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  foe  is  too  formidable, 
and  would  instantly  vanquish  them.  In  such  a  conflict,  their  cobweb 
armour  of  prejudice  and  sophistry  would  afford  them  no  protection. 
Nor  is  this  all. 

We  caution  Dr.  Roget  to  beware  of  disparaging  and  denouncing 
analogy,  and  endeavouring  to  divorce  it  from  its  union  with  philosophy. 
We  venture  to  admonish  him  to  this  effect,  on  a  two-fold  ground.  In 
the  first  place,  reason,  experience,  and  common-sense,  will  put  in 
their  joint  plea,  and  bar  the  success  of  his  effort  against  analogy ;  and 
in  the  next,  were  success  to  be  achieved  by  him,  it  would  be 
disastrous,  if  not  fatal,  to  the  entire  Newtonian  system  of  astronomy. 
For  on  analogy  alone  is  that  system  founded. 

An  apple  fell  on  the  astronomer's  head.  That  accident  led  him  to 
reflect  on  the  cause  of  the  movement  of  ponderous  bodies,  in  their 
descent  toward  the  earth  from  elevated  positions.  To  that  cause  ho 
gave  the  name  of  gravity,  or  the  principle  of  attraction.  Nor  did  he 
stop  here.  That  would  have  been  unworthy  of  his  great  intellect, 
which  possessed  and  practised  reason  in  its  widest  range,  and  utmost 
depth,  and  confided  in  its  decisions.  Hence  he  inferred,  by  analogy^ 
(for  he  had  no  other  data,)  that  the  same  power  which  drew  an  apple 
toward  the  earth,  drew  the  earth  toward  the  sun.  And  not  the  earth 
only,  but  all  the  other  planets  belonging  to  the  solar  system;  find 
their  satellites  toward  themselves.  And  in  proof  of  this  inference  no 
experiment  was  or  could  be  made.  Nor  was  this  the  only  inference, 
on  which  the  astronomer  was  compelled  to  rely.  Holding  a  globular 
body  by  a  string,  and  applying  force  to  it,  in  the  requisite  direction, 
he  found  that  it  moved  in  a  circle  around  his  hand.  Hence  he  again 
inferred,  by  analogy,  the  existence  of  a  projectile  powers  which  pre- 
vented the  primary  planets  from  falling  into  the  sun,  and  propelled 
them  aronnd  their  orbits ;  and  did  the  same  to  the  secondary  planets, 
as  respects  their  primary.  And  yet  would  our  author  exile  from 
science  this  principle  of  analogy,  on  which  is  erected  the  most  sublime 
and  glorious  system  of  philosophy  that  the  world  has  witnessed,  or 
that  man  can  conceive. 
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Trnet  in  the  details  and  final  adjustment  of  hissjstem,  NewUm 
brought  in  «d  of  analogy  all  the  enginery  of  his  mighty  calculations. 
But  analogy  furnished  not  only  the  fulcrum,  on  which  alone  thai 
enginery  could  work ;  it  furnished  also  the  sonrce  from  which  it  was 
drawn.  Without  analogy,  therefore,  existence  would  hare  been 
denied  to  the  whole  concern. 

Of  phrenological  analogies  the  same  may  be  affirmed.  They  do 
not  constitute  the  only  props  and  muniments  of  the  science.  Far 
from  it.  They  are  aided  and  fortified,  as  already  stated,  by  masses 
of  facts,  as  unequivocal  and  solid  as  any  that  obserration  has  erer 
collected,  or  experiment  disclosed.  Some  of  these  are  the  facts 
already  referred  to,  as  being  deducible  from  dreams,  monomania, 
partial  genius,  and  other  phenomena  that  were  then  enumerated. 
Those  phenomena,  which,  on  all  other  grounds,  are  wholly  inexpli- 
cable, can  be  easily  and  satisfactorily  explained  on  the  theory  of  the 
multiplex  character  of  the  brain.  Yet  that  theory,  or  rather  the  facts 
which  maintain  it,  our  author  virtually  opposes,  by  asserting  thai 
phrenology  is  supported  by  analogy  alone. 

But  we  cannot  thus  proceed  any  farther  in  holding  a  grave  and 
analytical  examination  of^  the  general  mass  of  Dr.  Roget^s  essay.  It 
is  not  worthy  of  such  respect  and  labour.  It  is  a  production  as 
obsolete,  inane,  and  unsatisfactory,  as  we  have  ever  perused. 
Sewall's  lectures  are  not  more  so.  It  contains  nothing  to  interest  us, 
in  the  abstract,  either  in  its  favour  or  disfavour — imparts  not  to  us  an 
idea,  nor  awakens  in  us  a  thought,  that  we  would  wish  to  remember. 
Dealing  almost  exclusively  in  general  imputations  and  assumptions, 
and  containing  neither  points,  facts,  nor  principles,  it  sets  analysis  at 
defiance.  It  is  a  thing  of  mere  temper,  words,  and  pretences — asserts 
or  denies  doggedly,  and  sometimes  vehemently,  and  condemns  by  the 
lump.  But  it  never  argues  nor  attempts  to  prove,  except  by  the 
arbitrary  dictum  of  the  writer — never  selects  from  phrenology  a  pro- 
position or  a  principle,  contests  it  fairiy,  and  endeavours  to  subvert  it 
by  an  onset  of  reason,  or  an  adduction  of  evidence.  It  strives  to 
bring  the  whole  science  into  disrepute,  not  by  showing  it  to  be  either 
false  in  principle,  or  mischievous  in  eflTect,  but  by  sneering  allusions, 
insidious  allegations,  and  groundless  charges,  with  a  view  to  render  it 
a  mark  for  the  ridicule,  prejudice,  and  odium  of  the  bigoted  and  the 
uninformed.  To  attempt  to  close,  in  the  form  of  grave  and  vigorous 
discussion,  with  a  thing  so  vaporous  and  meager  in  the  product  of 
intellect,  and  so  abundant  in  the  offspring  of  hollow  pretension  and 
conceit,  is  like  grasping  at  a  shadow,  or  buffeting  the  air.  Notwith* 
standing,  however,  this  general  vacuum  as  to  fact  and  thought,  there 
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«fe  in  our  author's  paper  one  or  two  topics  more,  on  which  we  shall 
offer  a  few  remarks. 

With  a  view  to  make  it  appear  that  great  mental  powers  have  no 
necessary  connection  with  a  large  brain,  he  asserts  that  the  brain  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  *«  small,"  and  in  proof  of  this,  refers  to  a  state- 
ment to  that  effect  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Loekhart,  his  biographer, 
lliis  assertion  is  worthy,  perhaps,  of  more  attention  than  all  the 
others  which  the  **  secretary,  A;c."  has  hararded.  Let  it  be  freed, 
therefore,  from  what  is  unsound  or  suspicious  in  it,  placed  in  the 
balance,  and  accurately  weighed. 

However  high  and  imposing  the  authority  of  Mr.  Lockhart  may  be 
deemed  on  many  subjects,  it  is  not  possible  for  ti«,  in  the  present 
ceaey  to  receive  it  as  authentic.  We  should  regard  such  reception  as 
thoughtless  in  the  extreme.  And  for  this  incredulity  the  following 
are  our  reasons,  which  the  reader  will  accept  for  what  he  may  deem 
them  worth. 

Being  the  son-in-law  of  the  deceased,  and  entertaining  for  him  the 
warmest  attachment,  and  the  most  exalted  veneration,  it  is  by  no 
means  probable  (we  might  say  it  is  hardly  possible)  that  Mr.  Lock- 
hart  saw  and  examined  his  brain.  Such  a  step  would  bespeak  in 
him  much  less  of  delicacy  and  sensitiveness  than  we  think  he 
possesses.  He  could  have  been»  seduced  into  it  by  nothing  short  of  a 
spirit  of  curiosity,  both  useless  and  unbecoming.     Nor  is  this  all. 

Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  Mr.  Lockhart  insensi- 
tively acted  thus,  he  did  so  to  no  efficient  purpose.  Not  being  versed 
in  the  inspection  of  dead  bodies,  he  was  not,  in  such  a  case,  a  com* 
potent  judge  of  comparative  size.  The  brain,  moreover,  when  dis- 
eased and  softened,  (and  Sir  Walter's  brain  wcu  diseased,)  collapses 
when  removed  from  the  skull,  and,  in  appearance^  loses  its  size. 
On  some  ground,  therefore,  the  biographer  was  deceived.  Nor  will 
it  surprise  us  to  find  that  that  ground  consisted  in  the  examination 
being  held,  and  the  renort  made  out  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Lockhart 
by  an  artful  anti-prnkohgist,  who,  to  give  a  momentary  support  to 
a  Cut-sinking  cause,  did  not  scruple  to  misrepresent,  and  practise 
deception.  Such  a  stratagem  would  be  in  perfect  keeping  with  on/t- 
phrenological  morality;  which  may  be  pronounced  identical  with  the 
Punica  fides  of  the  Romans.  Should  this  charge  offend  any  self- 
conceited  or  high-blooded  anti-phrenologpst,  he  may  find,  notwith- 
standing, ample  justification  of  it  in  the  worse  than  Grecian  deceptive** 
ness  of  his  tribe. 

Nor  do  we  think  it  probable  that  Mr.  Lockhart  himself  would 
scrutinise  very  rigidly  the  character  of  the  report  respecting  the  size 
of  the  brain  of  his  kinsman.      He  is  understood  to  be  an  anti- 
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phrenologist.  Provided,  therefore,  the  report  was  so  shaped  as  to 
favour  the  views  of  himself  and  party,  he  would  be  likely  to  receive 
it  without  scrutiny,  and  publish  it  without  scruple. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  deem  it  next  to  impossible  that 
Sir  Walter's  brain  was  actually  '*  small."  The  brain  of  that  wonder 
and  ornament  of  his  race,  we  have  never  seen.  But  we  have  scon 
his  head  ;  and  that  was  large — in  our  view,  vary  large — though  not 
equally  so  in  each  of  its  regions.  It  had  not  the  dimensions  of  the 
head  of  Lord  Bacon,  nor  those  of  the  heads  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Webster,  or  Lord  Brougham.  It  was  not  the  head 
of  a  philosopher ;  nor  was  Sir  Walter  a  philosopher,  his  reflecting 
organs  being  inferior  in  cast  to  his  moral  and  perceptive  ones.  It 
was  a  head  of  vivid,  strong,  and  acute  perceptiveness,  wide  and 
fruitful  observation,  brilliant  and  towering  fancy,  and  spotless 
integrity.  And  in  its  owner  these  attributes  wer^  happily  blended. 
It  was  the  head  of  a  man  of  genius ;  and  such  pre-eminently  was  the 
great  novelist. 

We  saw  Sir  Walter  in  the  prime  of  his  life.  And  not  the  united 
asseveration  of  all  the  anti-phrenologists  on  earth  could  induce  us  to 
believe  that  his  brain  was  then  small.  Such  a  belief  would  have  been 
in  contradiction  of  the  express  representation  of  nature  on  the  subject. 
It  would  have  been  to  convert  in  fancy  one  of  the  most  plainly  and 
strongly  characterised  of  men  into  a  perfect  anomaly — a  positive  out- 
cast from  the  principles  and  rules  that  control  the  dimensions  and 
proportions  of  the  human  system,  and  from  the  settled  conformity 
known  to  exist  between  the  size  of  the  head  and  the  size  of  the  brain, 
as  well  as  between  the  exterior  and  interior  of  other  parts  of  the  body, 
when  all  are  healthy  and  natural.  To  the  naked  assertion,  therefore, 
that  the  brain  of  the  "great  unknown"  was  "  small,"  no  credit  can  be 
safely  given;  nor  can  any  inference  be  fairly  drawn  from  it  prejudicial 
to  phrenology. 

That,  in  the  decline  of  hisjife,  the  size  of  Sir  Walter's  brain  might 
have  lessened,  is  not  perhaps  improbable.  Such  changes  in  that 
viscus  have  certainly  occurred ;  especially  in  cases  where  it  was  the 
seat  of  some  chronic  disease.  Under  that  form  of  suffering,  the 
brain,  in  common  with  other  organs,  is.  diminished  at  times  by  the 
process  of  absorption.  And  such  was  unfortunately  the  condition  of 
the  Scotish  minstrel.  In  his  latter  years  his  brain  was  seriously 
disordered,  and  not  a  litte  debilitated,  as  appeared  from  the  fallen 
character  of  his  writings  at  that  period.  If  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
therefore,  the  organ  was  "small,"  it  had  been  rendered  so  by  the 
diseased  affection  which  had  been  preying  on  it  for  years.  Hence  it 
afforded,  Men,  no  just  criterion  of  the  size  it  had  possessed,  in  a 
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healthy  condition  in  the  meridiaa  of  life— -no  more  than  the  decayed 
and  palsied  limb  of  an  octogenarian  does  of  the  same  limb,  when  per- 
fectly healthful,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five !  And  we  need  scarcely  add, 
that  it  is  the  healthy  adult  brain  to  which  phrenology  especially 
alludes,  when  it  asserts  that  there  is  a  correspondence  in  it  between 
magnitude  and  power.  Though  the  science  derives  evidence  and 
strength  from  tliat  viscus,  at  every  age,  and  in  every  condition, 
whether  morbid  or  sound,  it  is  more  substantially  sustained,  we  say, 
by  its  phenomena  in  health. 

In  a  heedless  and  unhappy  moment.  Dr.  Roget  has  made  a  studied 
effort  to  mislead  his  readers,  by  palming  on  them  the  notion  that 
comparatively  few  physicians  are  believers  in  phrenology.  Than  this 
a  more  groundless  and  futile  allegation  can  hardly  be  inculcated,  or 
even  imagined.  ♦'  But  few  physicians  are  believers  in  phrenology  T^ 
Why  there  can  scarcely  be  found,  in  Christendoiti,  a  thoroughly 
educated  and  enlightened  physician,  under  the  age  of  forty-five,  who 
is  not  more  or  less  of  a  phrenologist.  Indeed,  **  thoroughly  educated** 
without  it  he  cannot  be ;  for  phrenology  is  but  another  name  for  the 
anatomy  &nd  physiology  of  the  brain.  And  without  an  acquaintance 
with  these,  no  man  deserves  the  title  of  physician.  Why  ?  Because 
the  brain  is  the  leading  viscus  of  the  system,  of  whose  anatomy  and 
physiology  next  to  nothing  was  known,  until  light  was  thrown  on 
them  by  the  labours  and  disclosures  of  the  founders  of  phrenology. 

True,  every  cultivated  and  extensively  informed  physician  may  not 
be  versed  in  the  details  and  ttses  of  the  science,  especially  in  its 
application  to  the  detection  of  character.  But  he  understands  its 
fundamental  principles,  and  believes  in  their  truth.  As  respects  the 
mere  trading  portion  of  the  profession — those,  we  mean,  who  deal  in 
medicine,  as  they  would  in  button-making — to  gain  by  their  daily 
labour  their  daily  bread,  regardless  alike  of  science  and  letters— -as  to 
this  class  of  '^  medicine-men,"  no  matter  what  they  do  or  do  not 
know,  or  what  they  believe  or  disbelieve.  Philosophy  disclaims 
them ;  and  the  world  is  neither  benefited  nor  to  any  extent  influenced 
by  their  thoughts  or  their  actions.  This  corps  of  **  mediciners," 
therefore,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  we  freely  consign  to  the  keep- 
ing and  training  of  Dr.  Roget,  his  friend,  Dr.  Prichard,  and  his 
American  editor ^  and  such  other  anti-phrenological  chieftains  as  are 
ambitious  of  enlisting  such  soldiery,  and  enrolling  them  in  their  ranks. 
We  are  willing  to  dispense  with  their  service.  Nor  do  we  expect  or 
covet  the  aid  or  companionship  of  the  elder  members  of  the  profession 
of  medicine,  whose  notions  are  antiquated,  and  whose  minds  have 
taken  rust,  and  become,  by  inaction,  too  rigid,  decrepit,  or  both,  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  knowledge.     These  knights  of  the 
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blnnted  lance,  also,  whom  modern  science  has  disbanded  as  unfit  for 
senrice,  bat  who  still  case  themselves  in  a  panoply  of  prejudice,  and 
trumpet  their  own  doings  in  by-gone  days,  we  cheerfully  quit  claim 
to,  and  cordially  commend  them  to  the  invalid  and  motley  bands  of 
Drs.  Roget,  Prichard,  Sewall,  and  their  comrades  in  the  crusade 
against  phrenology.  With  us,  '^Similia  BiMihi^vs-^Birds  of  a 
feather^  &c." — ^is  a  favourite  motto.  And  it  will  becomingly  grace 
the  banner  of  Dr.  Roget,  his  subordinates,  and  retainers. 

But  the  vast  and  rapidly  multiplying  hosts  of  soundly  educated  and 
enlightened  physicians,  from  the  age  of  forty-five  and  downward, 
who,  both  in  mind  and  body,  are  in  the  summer-vigour,  or  the 
spring-time  of  life — these  untold  legions,  who,  as  soldiers  of  truth, 
contend  for  principle  and  the  advancement  of  science,  have  arrayed 
themselves  under  the  flag  of  phrenology,  and  are  determined  and 
invincible. 

We  could  refer  to  sundry  other  topics,  on  which  our  author  has 
equally  violated  truth  and  justice.  But  wc  shall  no  farther  pursue  so 
repulsive  a  task. 

It  was  our  intention  to  ofier  a  few  remarks  on  Dr.  Prichard's 
**  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,'*  a  work  from 
which  Dr.  Roget  has  liberally  extracted.  But  circumstances  permit 
us  not  to  execute  our  purpose.  We  take  the  liberty,  however,  of 
observing,  that  those  two  members  of  the  holy  alliance  are,  in  some 
respects,  very  strikingly  alike.  *•  Par  nobile  fratrum**  would  be  a 
suitable  motto  on  their  flag  of  conspiracy  against  the  doctrines  of 
phrenology.  In  the  arts  of  mystifying  and  prevaricating,  ill-inten- 
tional but  impotent  satire  and  caricature,  and  insidious  deception  in 
its  Proteus-like  modifications,  they  rank  with  the  most  vindictive 
spirits  of  the  day.  We  speak  of  them  as  anti-phrenologists.  In  no 
other  respect  have  we  any  concern  with  them.  In  proof  of  the  accu- 
sation here  preferred  against  them,  we  ask  the  reader's  deliberate 
attention  to  the  two  following  extracts  from  their  anti-phrenologicd 
philippics. 

"It  is  not  enough,''  says  Dr.  Roget,  "as  Dr.  Prichard  very  justly  ob- 
serves, to  have  a  few  chosen  Coincidences  brought  forward  by  zealous 
partisans,  who  go  about  in  search  of  facts  to  support  their  doctrine,  aad 
pass  by,  or  really  cannot  perceive,  the  evidence  that  ought  to  be  placed 
in  the  opposite  scale.  The  principles  of  the  system  ought  to  be  appli- 
cable in  every  ipstance.  The  phrenologists,  however,  aware  of  nume- 
rous and  striking  excepiioos,  elude  their  evidence  by  asserting,  that  when 
a  certain  portion  of  the  cranium  and  of  the  brain  is  greatly  devejoped, 
while  I  he  faculty  there  lodged  has  never  been  remarkably  distingaisned. 
it  nevertheless  existed  naturally,  though  ihe  inoate  talent,  for  want  of 
proper  cultivation,  has  never  been  displayed;  the  predominant  organic 
power  was  never  discovered  by  the  owner,  though  according  to  the  pria- 
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eiples  of  the  doctrine,  with  this  or^nie  power  a  proportional  impaUe  to 
exertion,  or  an  instinctive  energy  is  combined,  which  communicates  of 
itself  a  strong  and  irresistible  tendency  to  particular  pursuits.  When, 
again,  a  strongly  marked  propensity,  or  a  decided  talent,  has  been  mani- 
fested without  any  corresponding  amplitude  of  structure,  it  is  in  like 
manner  pleaded,  that  by  sedulous  exercise  and  culture,  a  natural  defi* 
ciency  has  been  overcome.  Thus  the  phrenologist  avails  himself  of  a 
double  method  of  elusion;  his  position,  like  the  cave  of  Philoctetes, 
affords  him  an  escape  on  either  side}  and  in  one  direction  or  another  he 
contrives  to  baffle  all  the  addrestS  of  bis  oppoojgnts," 

This  malicious  tirade  deserves  no  other  commentt  than  the  uncere- 
moniooB  declaration  that  it  is  untrue.  Nor,  of  this,  do  we  deem  it 
possible,  that  either  its  author  or  extractor  can  be  ignorant  or  even 
doubtful. 

The  following  extract  from  the  esisay  of  Dr.  Roget,  manifests  a  like 
spirit  of  caricature  and  falsification,  and  is  as  barren  of  every  thing 
either  solid  or  useful,  and  as  imbecile  and  pitiful,  as  phrenologists  can 
wish  it. 

"  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  then,  by  the  practical  enquirer  into  the  truth 
of  phrenology,  that  he  will  not  be  esteemed  qualified  to  verify  its  doc- 
trines, unless  he  be  previouslv  deeply  versed  in  the  new  system  of 
psychology,  can  assign  to  eacn  of  the  thirty-five  special  and  primary 
lacolties  of  the  soul  its  sphere  of  operation,  and  has  acquired  a  readiness 
in  unraveling  their  multifarious  combinations,  so  as  to  analyse,^  by  ihis. 
subtile  metaphysical  chemistry,  all  human  qualities  into  their  {>roximate 
and  ultimate  elements,  refer  all  actions  to  their  proper  innate  impulses, 
and  assign  the  proportions  of  the  various  inp;redieni8  which  are  mixed 
op  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of  each  individual.  No  one  is  com- 
petent to  excel  in  this  new  branch  of  philosophy  who  doubts  the  possi* 
bility  of  appreciating  the  intensities  ot  moral  or  intellectual  qualities  by 
geometrical  measurements,  on  scales  divided  into  tenths  and  hundredths 
of  inches.  The  young  and  ardent  phrenologist,  who  after  having  applied 
his  callipers  to  toe  skull  sobjeoted  to  his  examination,  and  taken  a  note 
of  the  dimensions  of  each  of  the  thirty-five  organs,  proceeds  to  verify  his 
observations  by  comparing  them  with  the  character  of  the  possessor  of 
those  organs,  will  never  &il  to  meet  with  wonderfiU  coinddencu^  suffi- 
cient to  eive  him  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  confirm  him  in  the  per- 
suasion that  he  possesses  the  real  key  to  the  secrets  of  nature  in  the 
hitherto  recondite  science  of  mental  philosophy.  A  moderate  share  of 
dexterity  in  reconciling  apparent  discrepancies  will  suffice  to  ensure  a 
preponderance  of  favourable  evidence;  since,  fortunately,  there  have 
been  provided  in  the  brain  different  organs,  sometimes  of  similar  and 
sometimes  of  opposite  properties,  capable,  by  a  little  adjustment  of  p/tis 
or  minus  on  either  siae  of  the  equation,  of  furoishiiig  the  requisite 
degprees  of  the  mental  quality  sought  for,  and  of  thus  solving  every 
psychological  problem.  We  shall  suppose,  for  instance,  that  he  is  in- 
specting the  head  of  a  person  known  to  have  given  credit  to  the  pro- 
pnecies  of  a  weather  almanac;  he  finds,  on  reference  to  the  '  System  of 
Phrenology,'  that  a  belief  in  astrology  is  the  offspring  of  No.  16,  that  is. 
Ideality;  so  that  if  this  organ  happen  to  be  sufficiently  large,  the  pheno- 
menon is  at  once  accounted  for.  But  if  it  be  not,  our  phrenologist  will 
have  another  chance;  fpr  he  will  probably  discover  it  to  arise  uoxa  the 
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dimensions  of  No.  15,  which  inspires  //ope,  the  source  of  the  propensity 
to  credulity.  Habitual  irresolution  may  result  either  from  the  magni' 
tude  of  No.  12,  or  the  diminutiveness  of  18;  thus  affording  very  great 
convenience  for  making  our  observations  of  the  character  square  with 
those  of  the  dimensions  of  the  organs,  and  vice  versa.  If,  ajp^ain,  the 
magnitude  of  the  or^an  of  CombaUveness  accord  with  the  mani^stations 
of  pugnacity  given  oy  the  individual,  it  is  well,  and  we  need  enquire  no 
farther,  but  set  it  down  at  once  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  accuracy 
of  phrenological  determinations.  Should  the  correspondence,  howerer, 
not  prove  satisfactory,  the  organ  being  large,  for  instance,  and  the  mani- 
festation small,  we  have  then  further  to  examine  the  dimensions  of  the 
organ  of  caution^  the  influence  of  which  is  to  moderate  and  check  the 
operation  of  the  former;  and  we  shall  perhaps  find  this  organ  sufficiently 
large  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  Both  these  organs  may  be  large, 
or  both  small,  or  the  first  may  be  small  and  the  second  large,  or  the  con- 
Terse;  and  other  modifications  of  action  may  result  if  either  one  or  both 
be  only  of  moderate  size,  allowing  great  latitude  of  choice  in  the  aspign- 
ment  of  motives.  Should  we  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  exhaust  all  the 
combinations  without  meeting  with  the  success  we  desire,  there  is  still 
an  abundance  of  auxiliary  faculties  of  which  we  may  avail  ourselves 
with  advantage.  If  we  were  to  explain  the  fact  of  the  individual  in 
question  having  accepted  a  challenge,  he  might  have  been  inspired  by 
CJombativenesSj  whose  voice  was  'still  for  war,'  or  goaded  on  by  Destruc- 
tiveness,  to  fight  that  he  might  destroy ;  Firmness  may  have  urged  him  to 
persevere  by  the  consideration  that  he  had  previously  resolved  it,  and 
ConcentrativenesSy  by  riveting  his  attention  to  the  subject,  may  have 
screwed  his  courage  to  the  sticking  place;  or  he  may  have  been  prompted 
by  Imitation  to  follow  the  example,  or  by  Approbation  to  gain  the 
applause  of  his  friends.  We  have  also  to  take  into  the  account  the 
countervailing  influence  of  faculties  which  are  pulling  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  qualifying  the  combined  powers  of  the  former  incentives. 
And  should  Cautioxuness  not  be  in  sufficient  force,  we  are  to  consider 
the  power  of  Conscientiousness,  which  preaches  forbearance,  meekness, 
and  forgiveness;  of  Veneration^  which  appeals  to  the  high  authority  or 
religion  and  of  law ;  of  Benevolence^  restraining  the  hand  from  inflicting 
pain  and  death ;  of  Approbation,  who  qualifies  her  sanction  by  raising 
other  voices  condemnatory  of  the  deed ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  the 
Love  of  Life,  which  recoils  with  instinctive  dread  from  the  possible 
catastrophe.  Drawing,  then^  a  diagram  of  all  these  component  moral 
forces,  in  their  proper  directions,  and  suitable  proportions,  it  will  not  be 
very  difficult  to  obtain  bjr  this  artificial  dynamico-phrenological  process, 
the  exact  resultant  which  corresponds  with  the  actual  fact  to  be 
explained." 

This  contemptible  ebullition  of  trash  and  temper,  is  itself  the  beat 
and  most  condemnatory  comment  on  itself.  We  decline,  therefore, 
ofiering  any  other.     **  Ephraim  is  joined  to  his  idols-^et  him  alone  !'^ 

If,  then.  Dr.  Roget's  assault  on  phrenology  is  thus  utterly  false 
and  deceptive  in  spirit,  and  thus  stale,  common-place,  and  oft-refuted 
in  matter,  wherefore  has  it  been  reprinted  in  the  United  States  ?  To 
this  question  we  call  on  the  editor  of  the  reprint  for  such  a  reply  as 
truth  will  sanction  and  candour  approve.  But  lest  he  be  slow  in 
accepting  our  invitation,  or  decline  it  altogether,  we  shall,  as  best  we 
may,  respond  to  it  ourselves. 
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Br.  Rogers  book,  as  '>^  title  indicates,  consists  of  two  parts :  one 
fm  physiology ;  the  other  against  phrenology.  Of  these,  the  latter 
has  been  republished  by  ihe  editor,  because  he  is  hostile  to  the 
science,  and  wishes  to  discredit  it.  Destitute,  however,  of  the 
ooorage  to  attack  it  with  his  own  weapons,  and  under  his  own  name, 
he  draws  the  materials  and  means  of  assault  from  the  armory  of  Dr. 
Roget  Thus  does  he  show  himself  to  be,  like  another  Englishman 
we  could  name, 

"  Willing  to  woundj  but  yet  afraid  to  strike/^ 

m  like  the  EnglUh  knight  of  swaggering  renown,  who,  thinking 
**  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour,*'  sent  his  soldiers  to  be 
**  peppered,"  where  he  did  not  dare  to  go  himself;  or  like  the  no  less 
prudent  and  sagacious  knight  Sir  Hudibras,  who  hath  thus  bequeathed 
to  us  his  wisdom  on  the  subject-*- 

"  He  that  from  battle"  (stays)  "  away,  • 

May  live  to  fight  another  day." 

Thoroughly  schooled  in  these  maxims,  our  author's  editor  shrinks 
himself  from  the  danger  to  which  he  exposes  his  friends.  As  far  as 
he  is  concerned  in  giving  character  to  the  times,  well  may  it  be  pro- 
claimed, that  **  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone.". 
«  That  the  physiological  portion  of  the  work  has  some  merit,  we  are 
not  inclined  to  deny.  That  that  merit,  however,  is  alone  sufficient  to 
justify  a  reprint  of  it,  may  well  be  doubted.  It  is  so  very  a  skeleton, 
as  to  be  nothing  else,  we  suspect,  than  the  text-book,  or  syllabus  of 
the  lectures  of  its  author.  But,  by  the  reprint,  the  editor  has  created 
an  opportunity,  no  doubt  very  gratifying  to  him,  to  make  very 
numerous  references  to  DungUson^s  Physiology ;  a  work  which  we 
have  reason  to  believe  had  not  been  previously  much  referred  to  as 
authority.*  Were  any  of  our  readers  so  curious  of  further  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  as  to  ask  us  what  interest  the  editor  has  in  so 
oAen  quoting,  as  authority  or  for  additional  explanation,  Professor 
Dunglison's  Physiology?  we  would  hazard,  perhaps,  but  little  in 
^cging*  in  our  reply,  that  he  participates  in  the  profitn  of  the  sale  of 
that  work.  To  refer  to  it,  therefore,  ui  to  make  it  known,  give  it 
currency,  and  multiply  its  purchasers.     Should  this  be  denied,  we 

*  Id  proof  of  the  exalted  estimatioD  in  which  the  editor  holds  DoDgliaon*! 
Phyiiology,  as  a  work  of  aathority,  be  has  referred  to  it,  in  his  foot  notes,  near 
thirty  timet !  *  We  coonted  the  references  until  the  number  amounted  to 
twenty-four  or  Jive,  and  then  broke  off  our  count,  to  attend  to  something  of  more 
emiMqiieoce ;  intending,  however,  to  renew  the  process  on  some  falore  holiday, 
wfasQ  we  shall  be  without  a  more  agreeable  and  useful  employment. 
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shall  probably  feel  constrained  to  speak  in  relation  to  it  atom  ni 
detail,  and  state  our  reasons  for  the  conjecture  we  have  offered.  Id 
still  plainer  terms,  we  know  who  the  editor  is,  and  could  openly 
name  him,  were  the  act  allowable ;  and  his  views  in  the  reprint  are 
too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  To  convince  him  of  this,  we  are  confident 
that  the  following  remarks,  in  another  publication,  which  he  also 
edits,  are  from  his  pen. 

**  The  truth  or  falsehood  of  phrenology  is  not  to  be  established  by 
angry  declamation,  but  by  calm  and  unprejudiced  observation.  Facts 
on  both  sides  numerically  arranged— over  and  over  again  observed 
and  recorded  by  unbiased  observers — mn  alone  settle  this  disputed 
point  of  physiology,  for  such  it  is.  ^io  study-fusing  the  term  in  the 
sense  of  thinking  or  of  musing— can  lead  to  a  decision ;  nor  can  it  be 
facilitated  by  personal  invective,  or  undue  ascription  of  improper 
motives  to  either  party." 

'*  Calm,  temperate,  and  courteous  discussion  on  a  subject  of  science 
may  tend  to  the  developement  of  truth." 

These  sentiments,  we  say,  come  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Roget's 
editor ;  and  in  most  of  them  we  fully  and  heartily  concur,  and  should 
be  sincerely  rejoiced  to  see  such  of  them  as  are  correct  and  practical 
carried  into  effect.  They  invite  from  us,  however,  a  few  further 
remarks. 

Who,  we  respectfully  ask  of  the  worthy  editor,  first  began  with 
«« angry  declamation?"  the  phrenologists  or  the  anti-phrenologists? 
and  we  reply,  the  icUter.  Nor  will  the  editor  contradict  us.  When 
Dr.  Gall  was  mildly  and  courteously  communicating  to  his  classes,  in 
Vienna,  the  facts  he  had  collected  by  '*  calm  and  unprejudiced  obser- 
vation, '  he  was  assailed  by  the  priesthood,  not  merely  with  **  decla- 
mation and  invective,"  but  by  fierce  denunciationf  until,  at  length,  at 
the  instigation  of  that  fraternity,  he  was  compelled  by  the  Austrian 
government  to  close  his  lecture-rooms,  and  suspend  his  instructions. 

Who,  after  this  act  of  anti-phrenological  tyranny^  spent  several 
years  in  the  further  collection  of  facts,  by  **  calm  and  unprejudiced 
observation,"  practised  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  continental 
Europe,  under  toils  and  perseverance  that  have  never  been  surpassed  T 
It  was  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  the  founders  of  phrenology.  Who 
was  it  that  afterwards,  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  temper  of  fanatics, 
and  in  language  but  little  more  refined  than  that  of  Wapping  oi 
Billingsgate,  abused  and  denounced  these  same  two  illustrious  philo- 
sophers, as  "German  doctors" — "fools" — "ignoramuses" — "char- 
latans" — "  mountebanks" — and  "  impostors  ?"  It  was  the  intolerant 
and  persecuting  anti-phrenolo gifts  of  the  kingdom*^and  we  might 
say,  of  the  wIioU  kingdom — ^for  there  was  scarcely  a  pulpit,  press,  or 
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restrain  for  debate^  in  anj  portion  of  Great  Britain,  that  did  not,  at 
one  period,  unite  in  the  infuriated  clamour.  Nor  was  there,  at  this 
stage  of  the  contest,  a  single  angry  or  retaliating  word  returned  by 
the  two  great  phrenologists,  or  their  friends  and  followers.  And  as 
to  the  **  ttodue  ascription  of  improper  moti?es,''  that  uncharitable- 
ness  is  practised  in  hundreds  of  instances  by  anti-phrenological 
writers  needs  no  proof.  Even  the  two  extracts  we  hd?e  taken  from 
Dr.  Rogei'a  essay,  abound  in  such  '*  ascriptions." 

As  respects  the  learned  editor's  admonition,  to  collect  <^  facts  on 
hah  tides'"*  of  the  question,  that  appears  to  us  to  be  a  blunder'— 
something  strongly  resembling  a  bull.     It  would  come  from  an 
Irishman,  therefore,  with  a  better  graco  than  from  an  Englishman, 
True  and  pertinent  '*  facts  on  both  sides"  of  a  controverted  point  in 
science  cannot  exist.    The  notion  is  ludicrous,  implies  a  contradic- 
tion, and  brings  nature  into  discrepance  and  conflict  with  herself* 
One  fact  in  philosophy  can  nerer  oppose  another.     Fictions  and 
groondleas  assertions  may  clash  with  each  other,  and  also  with  facts. 
Bat  nature  is  never  at  variance  with  herself.    In  the  controversy 
between  the  friends  and  foes  of  phrenology^  as  Ijur  as  our  acquaint- 
ance with  it  extends,  the  latter  have  arrayed  against  the  facts  of  the 
former,  nothing  more  philosophical  than  assertion  and  fiction,  invec- 
tive and  abuse.     If  the  editor  knows  of  any  case  in  which  means  of 
controyersy  other  than  these  have  been  employed  by  his  party,. we 
shall  bo  gratified  at  being  informed  by  him,  at  what  time  it  occurred, 
and  where  the  record  of  it  may  be  found. 

^*  CSalm,  temperate,  and  courteous  discussion  on  a  subject  of  science 
may  tend,"  says  the  editor,  *^  to  the  developement  of  truth."  This  is 
true,  and  is  much  more  valuable  than  all  the  other  sentiments  our 
extract  from  htm  contains.  Let  it,  then,  be  reduced  to  practice, 
and  the  issue  be  recorded. 

We  have  already  asserted,  and  now  repeat,  that  neither  Dr.  Roget, 
his  editor,  nor  Dr.  Prichard,  has  heretofore  selected  a  single  prin- 
ciple, doctrine,  or  fundamental  proposition  in  phrenology,  and,  in  a 
fair  argumentative  contest,  attempted  its  refutation.  Thoy  have 
caviled,  skirmished,  manoeuvred,  and  availed  themselres  of  strata- 
gem, and  nothing  more.  We  shall  now  afford  them  an  opportunity 
to  aim  at  something  higher,  and  thus  achieve  for  themselves,  if  they 
can,  as  anti-phrenologists,  a  more  honourable  reputation,  by  a  manly 
effort  to  overthrow  the  science  which  so  much  annoys  them.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  main  pillars  of  that  science,  which  being 
broken  or  beaten  down,  the  superstructure  must  fall.  We  respect- 
fully invite  them,  therefore,  singly  and  collectively,  as.  the  Samsons 
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of  their  party,  to  attempt  the  OTerthrow  of  this  saperstructure  in 
aeience. 

1.  In  tho  present  condition  of  man,  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  tho 
mind,  in  all  its  operations.  Without  the  aid  of  that  organ*  the  mind 
can  no  more  perform  a  single  action,  than  the  organ  can,  without  the 
co-operation  and  aid  of  the  mind. 

2.  Tho  brain  is  not  a  single  organ,  but  an  aggregate  of  manj 
organsi  each  being  the  seat  or  instrument  of  a  special  (acuity*  And 
these  organs,  though  intimately  connected,  and  influencing  each 
otner,  as  parts  of  the  same  whole,  perform  each  its  own  function, 
without  mutual  interference,  hindrance,  or  control. 

8.  As  are  the  size  and  configuration  of  the  brain,  so  are  tbe  size 
and  configuration  of  the  skull.  By  a  skilful  examination  of  the 
head,  therefore,  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  brain  may  be  ascer- 
tained. 

4.  Other  things  being  alike,  the  size  of  a  single  cerebral  organ  is 
the  correct  measure  of  its  strength  ,*  and  the  size  of  the  whole  brain 
is  a  measure  equally  correct  of  the  strength  of  the  brain  as  an  aggre- 
gate— and  consequently  of  the  scope  and  power  of  the  mind,  which 
it  subserves* 

5.  The  positions  of  the  several  cerebral  organs,  and  tbe  mental 
faculties  connected  with  them  as  instruments,  are  known. 

6.  The  brain  consists  of  two  hemispheres,  each  containing  the 
same  number  of  separate  organs,  and  each  organ  resembling  its 
corresponding  one,  in  faculty  and  function.  In  case,  therefore,  an 
organ  in  one  hemisphere  be  injured  or  destroyed,  the  function  may 
still  be  performed,  by  its  correlative  organ  in  the  other  hemisphere ; 
in  like  manner,  as  when  one  eye  is  injured  or  destroyed,  we  see 
with  the  other ;  while  tbe  same  is  true  of  the  nostrils  and  ears. 

Such,  we  say,  are  some  of  the  propositions  on  which  phrenology 
essentially  rests;  and  should  all  or  either  of  them  be  overthrown  and 
demolished,  the  science  must  be  surrendered.  We  again,  therefore, 
invite  Dr.  Roget,  Dr.  Prichard,  or  Dr.  D  ■  »  ,  the  editor,  or  all  of 
them  united,  to  select  at  option  one  or  more  of  these  propositions 
as  points  of  attack.  Let  the  assault  by  those  chieftains  be  fair  and 
philosophical ;  free  alike  from  outbreaks  of  temper,  exceptionable 
language,  groundless  and  unworthy  insinuations,  efiforts  to  deceive 
and  mislead  by  misrepresentations  and  stratagems,  and  all  other 
forms  of  discourtesy,  sinister  dealing,  and  disrespect;  let  this  inviu- 
tion  be  accepted  by  our  opponents,  (with  tbe  privilege,  if  they 
please,  to  enlist,  as  auxiliaries.  Dr.  Sewall  and  his  retainers,  the 
Hon.  John  Q.  Adams,  the  Hon.  Judge  McLean,  and  oompanj,}  and 
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ibej  will  not  fail  to  be  met  by  eo  antagonitt,  prepared  to  maintatn 
tbe  troth  of  phrenology  io  a  spirit  aod  manoer  alike  vnexception- 
able.  And  let  an  enlightened  and  impartial  public  be  judge  of  the 
ieeoe— the  refusal  of  either  party  to  engage  in  the  tourney,  to  be 
regarded  as  a  defeat. 


ARTICLE  II. 

OROAir  OF  KUSCULAR  M0TI02I. 

For  the  American  Phremdogical  Journal, 

The  eicperiments  which  have  been  made  by  Floorens,  Bouillaud, 
Magendie,  and  others,  have  induced  many  persons  to  suspect  that 
muscular  motion  might  have  some  direct  connection  with  the  cere* 
bellum ;  and  upon  this  point,  Mr.  Combe  has  arrived  at  conclusions 
which  I  can  now  demonstrate  to  be  true.    He  says— 

**  The  great  size  of  tbe  cerebellum,  the  circumstance  of  its  lateral 
poitions  not  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  middle  part  in  all 
animals,  and  also  the  results  of  some  late  experiments,  have  sug- 
gested the  notion  that  it  may  not  be  a  single  organ,  but  that, 
although  Amativeness  is  unquestionably  connected  with  tbe  largest 
portion  of  it,  other  functions  may  be  connected  with  the  other  part. 
This  seems  not  improbable ;  but  as  we  hove  no  direct  evidence  in 
proof  of  the  fact,  or  in  illustration  of  the  nature  of  these  supposed 
functions,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  announce  tbe  proposi* 
tion  as  one  worthy  of  investigation.  If  1  might  hazard  a  conjecture, 
founded  on  such  facts  as  are  known,  I  would  presume  the  middle 
portion  to  be  the  organ  of  Amativeness,  and  the  two  lateral  portions 
to  be  those  of  motion.  The  middle  portion  springs  from  the  same 
roots  as  the  organs  of  the  other  propensities,  while  the  latter  por- 
tion, by  means  of  tbe  pon$  varolii^  are  placed  in  connection  with 
the  corpora  pyrandddlia^  from  which  originate  the  organs  of  the 
intellect  that  preside  over  motion." 

It  has  been  so  generally  believed  that  a  large  cerebellum,  indi- 
cated by  great  breadth  between  the  mastoid  prccesses  and  a  large 
lieck,  gave  evidence  of  a  large  organ  of  Amativeness,  that  I  was 
greatly  surprised,  four  years  since,  to  find  the  space  between  said 
procef^ses  snd  tbe  neck  to  be  quite  small,  (the  former  measuring 
only  8}  inches,)  in  a  hoy,  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  died,  in  the 
charity  hospital  of  New  OrleaDs,  of  the  eonsequeiiGea  of  onanism. 
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The  middle  portions  of  the  cerebellum  were  greatly  developed 
downwards,  measuring  If  inches  below  the  inferior  margin  of  the 
cracial  ridge.  A  similar  developemont  of  the  cerebellam  obtains  in 
the  skull  of  a  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  was  executed  for  the  perpetratioQ 
of  a  rape.  As  the  facts  in  this  case  are  interesting,  and  as  my 
examination  of  the  skull  may  have  a  happy  influence  on  some,  I 
have  extracted  both  from  the  Southern  Democrat,  as  reported  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  of  Claiborne,  Ala. 

'*In  May,  1887,  the  well-known  phrenologist,  Dr.  W.  Byrd 
Powell,  came  to  Claiborne,  and  having  heard  much  of  phrenology, 
and  the  astonishing  precision  with  which  Dr.  P.  is  said  to  delineate 
character  from  an  examination  of  the  skull,  and  being  prevented  by 
professional  duties  from  having  examined  the  claims  of  the  science 
upon  our  belief,  f  determined  to  test  the  skill  of  the  doctor,  by  sub- 
mitting to  his  inspection  the  skull  of  a  man  whose  character  was 
well  known  to  me.  After  attentively  regarding  the  skull  for  a  few 
minutes,  he  proceeded  to  describe  the  temperament  and  complexion 
of  the  man,  and  then  entered  upon  the  leading  traits  of  his  character. 

^  His  Amativeness,  said  he,  is  enormously  developed,  and  aUhougb 
he  was  cautious  and  timid,  he  thought  his  moral  powers  were  loo 
small  to  enable  him  to  restrain  its  improper  manifestation.  This  he 
regarded  as  the  leading  trait  of  his  character.  He  considered  him 
to  be  base  and  cowardly  in  his  disposition,  jsnd  greatty  deficient  in 
every  species  of  moral  refinement.  Intellectually,  he  regarded  him 
as  strongly  marked  with  mathematical  and  mechanical  powers,  and 
qualified  for  their  practical  manifestation. 

*<  The  subject  of  the  above  remarks  was  named  George  Kennedy, 
born  in  Annapolis,  Md.  He  was  a  good  practical  surveyor,  and  a 
carpenter  by  trade— an  ingenious  mechanic.  In  illustration  of  his 
Amativeness,  which  the  doctor  regarded  as  his  ruling  passion,  we 
have  the  following  facts.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  he  was 
known  to  attempt  the  violation  of  a  girl  seven  years  of  age.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen,  he  attempted  the  same  offence  upon  a  girl  nine 
years  of  age.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  married  an  amiable  and 
respectable  girl,  with  whom  he  lived  four  years.  Shortly  after  his 
marriage,  bis  wife  detected  him  in  making  a  similar  attempt  upon  a 
servant  girl  in  his  chamber.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  violated 
a  girl  ten  years  of  age,  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  for  which  he  was 
hanged.  A  few  minutes  before  his  death,  he  confessed  that  his 
greatest  desire  through  life  was  such  an  intercourse  with  female 
children.  He  was  such  a  coward,  that  the  boya  bullied  over  him  in 
the  streets.  As  a  phrenological  illustration,  I  have  presentf^  the 
skuUtoDii.Pow»lL. 
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*'  The  prompt  and  ofi^band  OMoner  iq  which  he  gave  the  tempera- 
ineoty  complexion,  and  character  of  Kennedy,  by  an  examination  of 
his  skall,  and  the  startling  truths  he  discloeed,  during  a  subsequent 
examination  of  my  own  head,  removed  all  doubts  from  my  mind, 
and  left  me  impressed  with  the  belief  that  phrenology  will  ultimately 
triumph  over  every  obstacle,  and  maintain  a  high  rank  in  the  circle 

The  breadth  between  the  mastoid  processes  of  Kennedy  is  8|  inches, 
and  the  depth  of  the  central  portions  of  the  cerebellum  is  If  inches. 
These  two  cases  satisfied  me  that,  although  a  broad  cerebellum  and 
a  large  neck  might  always  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  a  large  organ 
of  Amativeness,  still  this  organ  may  be  large  with  a  narrow  cere- 
bellum and  small  neck.  They  futthermore  taught  nie  to  regard  the 
central  portions  of  the  cerebellum  as  the  amative  organs,  which, 
when  well  developed,  cause  the  cunical  muscles  to  have  a  backward 
developement. 

Last  summer,  I  obtained  the  skull  of  a  Chickasaw  Indian,  who 
had,  but  a  few  weeks  before  he  died,  played  ball  successfully  against 
three  good  players,  upon  a  wager  of  ^500.  His  cerebellum  is 
narrow,  measuring  between  the  mastoid  processes  8f  inches;  but 
the  lateral  portions  are  greatly  developed  downwards  and  outwards, 
while  the  middle  portions  are  as  remarkably  defective,  presenting, 
with  the  preceding  crania,  a  complete  contrast. 

Guided  by  these  well-marked  cases,  1  have  made  many  observa- 
tions, and  now  feel  quite  confirmed  in  the  independent  existence  of 
an  organ  which  produces  a  desirt  for  muscular  motion. 

1  have  discovered  that  those  persons  who  have  a  large  endowment 
of  this  organ,  are  much  adverse  to  confined  or  sedentary  habits — 
they  desire  to  be  in  constant  motion.  If  Concontrativeness  be  well 
developed,  they  can  fix  their  attention  and  confine  themselves  for  a 
certain  purpose,  but  this  accomplished,  they  are  again  in  action. 
This  power  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  entire  character. 
I  have  seen  persons  with  a  large,  well,  and  industriously  formed 
head,  and  a  good  temperament,  who  were  exceedingly  lazy.  I 
would  have  failed  in  giving  the  result  of  one  man's  organisation, 
but  for  this  discovery.  He  was  frequently  known  to  sit  all  day  on 
the  bank  of  a  river,  with  a  fishing-line  in  his  hand,  without  one 
small  nibble  to  excite  hope.  He  was  a  biped  sloth-— he  walked  as 
though  he  was  a  clumsy  apparatus  of  human  invention. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  legal  gentleman  of  very  extensive  acquire- 
ments  and  ambitions  desires,  who  confesses  that  be  has  the  greatest 
possible  aversion  to  muscular  exertion,  but  he  brooks  any  amount  of 
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labour  at  hia  iesk*     The  organ  under  conaideration  ia  quite  small 
with  him. 

I  am  aatiafied,  from  ohaer?ation«  that  an  importunate  condition  of 
Amativenesa,  and  a  reatleaa  one  of  muacular  motion,  depend  opoo  a 
downward  de?eloperoent  of  theae  orgrana,  which  may  obtain  without 
much  breadth  of  the  cerebellum  ;  but  more  durable  abilitiea  depend 
upon  a  broad  defelopement  of  theae  organa*  Both  conditions  are 
aometimea  combined. 

It  ia  not  my  opinion  that  preciaion  in  the  ezerciae  of  the  muacles 
depends,  in  the  leaat,  upon  the  organ  of  muacular  motion,  but  on  tbe 
intellectual  organp*  Nevertheleaa  as  peraona,  having  that  organ 
large,  will  exercise  much,  it  may  be  safely  presumed,  other  things 
being  equal,  that  they  will  have  the  moat  thorough  command  of  their 
mueclea. 

The  phrenologist,  in  contemplating  the  function  of  thia  organ, 
must  conclude  that  ignorance  ia  the  only  apology  that  can  be  offered 
in  juetification  of  solitary  and  sedentary  confinement  for  penal 
offences. 

W.  Btrd  Powecl. 


ARTICLE  111. 


PREDOXIVANCa  OF  CEBTAIK  OROAlfa  IN  THE  BRITISH  P0BT8. 
For  the  Amtriean  Phrenologieal  Journal. 

One  of  the  moat  delightful,  though  not,  perhaps,  the  most  tuttfuU 
of  tbe  thouaand  applications  of  which  phrenology  is  ausceptiblo,  is 
the  peculiar  pleasure  which  may  be  derived  from  a  perusal  of  the 
finer  productiona  of  literature.  **  The  thoughts  that  breathe,  and 
words  that  burn,"  to  the  initiated,  have  an  interest  philosophical  as 
well  as  poetical.  After  exhausting  the  beauties  of  a  poem,  a  new 
and  strange  interest  springs  up  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  he  is 
soon  found  deeply  inveatigating  the  actual  catues  of  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  the  work ;  he  turns  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  well 
sustained  image,  to  a  fancy  sketch  of  the  head  of  its  auihar^  in 
whom  he  beholds  a  large  developement,  united  with  activity  of  the 
organ  of  Comparison ;  and  if  the  simile  is  also  elevated  and  brilliant, 
he  superadds  that  worshipper  of  pure  beauty — Ideality.  The  student 
of  belles  lettres  will  discover  that  when  Comparison  is  equally  large 
in  two  poeta,  but  in  one  Ideality  is  very  large,  and  the  perceptive 
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faculties  small,  and  in  tbe  other  the  reverse  is  foucd»  a  strikinf 
differenco  exists  in  the  kind  of  images  employed.  The  poet 
possessing  large  perceptive  faculties*  generally  likens  one  natural 
object  to  another,  and  seldom  extends  his  flights  beyond  visible, 
existences;  while  the  other  will  be  found  diving  deep  into  tbe 
regions  of  fancy,  and  seeking  ^  The  light  that  is  not  of  the  sea  or 
earth,  the  consecration  and  the  poet*s  dreai.*/*  It  is  only  in  the 
airy  analogies  of  imagination,  he  hopes  to  find  the  faithful  repre- 
sentatives of  his  thoughts.  When  he  seeks  similitudes  in  natural 
objects,  he  rather  appropriafes  the  impressions  they  make  upon  the 
fancy^  than  their  actual  appearances.  The  possessor  of  large 
Wonder  also  affects  tho  supernatural,  but  it  is  that  which  is  otd  ^ 
nature^  not  necessarily  abaoe  her.  Scott  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  this,  whose  imaginative  poetry  is  almost  entirely  the  product  of 
active  Marvellousness.  The  poet  of  large  perception  and  Com- 
parison, and  smaller  Ideality,  if  he  wish  to  describe  the  destruction 
of  cherished  prospects,  he  finds  its  likeness  in  flowers  early  nipped, 
blighted  harvests,  or  in  some  obvious  analogy  furnished  by  percep- 
tion. But  if  one  of  large  Ideality  be  tbe  writer,  if  he  seek  his 
images  in  nature  at  all,  it  will  be  as  she  exhibits  herself  in  some 
remote  clime^  and  in  some  peadiar  rekuian.  The  following  lines  of 
Moore  are  in  point  >-* 

"  Oh  for  a  tongue  to  curse  the  slare 
Whose  treason,  like  a  deadly  blight, 
Comes  o'er  the  councils  of  the  brave, 

And  blasts  them  in  their  hour  of  might ! 
His  country's  curse,  his  children's  shame, 
Outcast  of  honour,  peace,  and  fame, 
May  he  at  last,  with  lips  of  flame. 
On  the  parched  desert,  thirst  and  die ! 
Ifhile  lakeSj  which  shone  in  mockery  nigh^ 
Are  fading  off^  untottched,  uniastedy 
Like  the  once  gloriotu  hopes  he  bUutedP* 

Tho  same  writer,  in  his  well  known  song  of  the  '*  Araby's  Daughter,** 
has  an  image,  the  very  child  of  large  Comparison  and  Ideality ! 

"  Farewell !  farewell  to  the  Araby's  daughter, 
(Thus  warbled  a  peri  beneath  the  dark  sea,) 
No  pearl  ever  lay  ^neath  Oman^e  green  voter, 
More  pure  in  its  shell  than  thy  spirit  in  theeP 

Indeed,  the  entire  works  of  Moore  are  distinguisbed  by  great  profu- 
sion  of  elevated  comparisons ;  while  the  poetry  of  Byron  is  compara- 
tively but  little  embellished  by  direct  images.  All  his  intellectual, 
and  semi-intellectual  organs,  1  think,  must  have  been  large,  and 
hence  tbe  great  depth  and  sublimity  of  his  writing.     Scott  has 
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few  similes  remarkable  for  elegance,  most  of  his  figures  being  such 
as  had  been  used  by  all  his  predecessors,  or  were  of  easj  occurrence, 

such  as — 

"No  more  on  prancing  palfrey  borne, 
He  carolled  tight  us  Icurk  ai  mom»^^ 

In  Byron^s  higher  flights,  Comparison  usually  appears  inwo?en 
with  general  reflection,  as  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  following 
soliloquy  over  a  skull : — 

"Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruined  wall, 

Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul, 
Yet  this  was  once  ambition's  airy  hall, 

The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul ! 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole, 

The  gay  recess  of  wisdom  and  of  wit ! 
And  passion's  host,  that  never  brookM  control ; 

Can  all  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ, 

People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit?" 

Here  we  have  a  stately  edifice,  completely  worked  up  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  skull,  while  every  line  labours  under  its  weight  of  thought. 
This  combination  is  exceedingly  rare — the  product  of  united  CauB« 
ality,  Comparison,  perception,  sublimity,  and  Ideality  ! 

There  are  readers  of  poetry  who  utterly  confound  the  creations  of 
Marvellousness  and  Ideality ;  and  this  error  has  been  the  cause  of 
much  triumph  to  anti -phrenologists.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the 
kind  occurred,  it  ia  said,  with  Spurzheim  bimself,  who,  in  a  large 
private  company,  examined  the  head  of  the  celebrated  Coleridge. 
He  pronounced  his  Ideality  relatively  smaller  than  Causality  or 
Wonder;  as  this  organ  was  then  thought  to  Impart  the  power  of 
poetry,  and  as  C.  had  unquestionably  written  excellent  poetry,  it 
raised  a  considerable  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  philosopher,  who 
was  thereupon  introduced  to  the  great  living  |)oet.  The  amiable 
phtenologist  joined  in  the  merriment,  and  the  opponents  of  his 
science  exulted  in  a  victory.  Like  almost  every  factf  however, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  militate  against  phrenology,  when 
clearly  investigated,  it  becomes  confirmatory  of  its  irresistible  truth. 
The  poetry  of  Coleridge,  (which,  by  the  way,  constitutes  not  oiic 
third  of  his  writings,  published  and  unpublished,)  is  the  legitimaio 
ofispring  of  large  reflective  faculties  and  Wonder — the  ^'Ancient 
Marinei"  draws  its  chief  existence  fiom  the  latter  organ;  beside 
which,  the  muses  were  only  the  play-fellows  of  Coleridge,  while 
metaphysics  were  his  beloved  study — his  great  hobby — and  conse- 
quently his  Ideality  must  have  been  much  smaller  than  some  of  his 
intellectual  organs. 

The  poetry  of  Crabbe^  remarkable  as  it  is  for  vigorous  description 
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and  great  eondenaation  of  thought,  is  equally  so  for  iti  want  of  all 
ide^l  beauty.  His  intellectual  facuUiea  were  all  fa?ourably  deve- 
loped, but  his  Bemi-intellectual,  particularly  sublimity  and  Ideality, 
must  have  been  much  smaller*  These  deductions,  which  I  have 
made  from  the  perusal  of  his  works,  perfectly  harmonise  with  a 
portrait  I  have  seen  of  him,  in  which  the  forehead  is  very  full,  but 
the  region  of  the  above  named  organs  is  comparatively  contracted. 
All  his  readers  know  how  anti-poetical  are  the  mere  subjects  of  his 
poems;  his  muse  wanders  among  the  darkest  and  roost  hopeless 
scenes  of  life,  but  it  is  not  in  the  darkness  of  sublimity — she  loved 
to  depict  human  suffering  in  frightful  colours,  and  exhibit  it  unre- 
lieved by  a  single  ray  of  light ;  neither  was  it  in  the  trials  of  intel- 
lect, the  fierce  struggles  of  the  sok2,  contending  with  the  irreversible 
decrees  of  destiny,  whose  lofty  complainings  furnish  the  rich  mate- 
rials of  the  epic  song,  but  she  loved  to  dwell  on  phytical  pain,  among 
the  groveling  scenes  of  abject  poverty,  in  the  hovels  of  ignorance 
and  petty  crime,  or  among  the  revolting  spectacles  of  a  village  poor- 
house.  None  of  the  deep  interest  imparted  by  large  Wonder,  can 
be  found  in  any  line  he  ever  wrote — none  of  the  fulgor  of  Ideality 
— the  grandeur  of  sublimity.  It  was  the  perceptive  and  reflective 
faculties  he  chiefly  exercised  in  writing,  and  the  possessor  of  these 
be  always  delights.  Scott  and  Byron  were  both  admirers  of  Crabbe^ 
for  they  could  both  appreciate  his  masterly  powers  of  description. 
His  thoughts  were  among  the  last  which  wandered  darkling  across 
the  fast  expiring  intellect  of  the  great  unknown ;  and  George  Fox, 
it  is  said,  derived  consolation  from  the  same  source,  when  he  lay 
upon  bis  dying  bed.  It  was  the  truth  of  his  poems  which  interested 
these  master  minds;  and  yet  his  poetry  is  seldom  seen  in  the 
boudoir,  or  upon  the  centre  table ;  and  1  have  ever  observed  a  dis- 
taste of  his  writings  in  all  those  whose  Ideality  predominated  very 
roach  above  the  intellectual  organs.  Crabbe  could  no  more  have 
written  *^  lAlla  Rookh,"  than  he  could  have  leaped  to  the  maoUf  and 
Moore  could  as  easily  have  accompanied  him  thither,  as  to  have 
written  the  Village  Poor  House.  Many  of  your  readers  are  doubt- 
less acquainted  with  the  celebrated  controversy  as  to  whether  Pope 
was  a  poet?  Ck>u]d  a  good  practical  phrenologist,  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject  involved,  have  laid  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the 
different  parties  engaged,  I  have  no  doubt  he  could  have  classified 
the  disputants  with  remarkable  accuracy.  From  Bowles,  who 
originated  the  debate,  through  all  the  **  lake  school,"  as  they  were 
called,  Ideality  or  Marvellousness  would  have  been  found  relatively 
larger  than  in  the  heads  of  their  opponents.  Yet  in  every  other 
respect  their  developements  would  have  been  widely  dissimilar. 
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Wordmtorfhf  wbo  is  ranked  in  ibis  school,  often  seeks*  like 
Crabbe,  bis  subjects  in  the  humble  walks  of  life,  but  he  frequently 
elevates  them  into  the  clouds;  strips  off  the  rags  which  disguise 
them,  and  presents  them  in  all  the  nakedneu,  it  is  true,  but  still  in 
the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  nature  f 


ARTICLE  IV. 

■ 

ON  MRITTAL  EXERCI8B  AS  A  HEANS  OP  HEALTH. 

(Continued  from  page  93  of  Uiif  Journal.) 

• 

First,  then,  the  intellectual  faculties  must  be  cultivated,  and  their 
cerebral  organs  streni^thened  and  developed,  by  applying  them 
directly  to  the  study  of  nature,  animated  and  inanimate,  and  to  the 
study  of  the  constitution  of  man  himself,  of  the  relation  in  which  he 
stands  to  God,  to  his  fellow-men,  and  to  the  various  objects  of  the 
external  world  ;  and  in  all  these  studies,  properly  undertaken,  many 
of  his  best  sentiments  will  receive  intense  gratification,  and  many  of 
his  propensities  find  a  legitimate,  useful,  and  rational  exercise* 
From  experience  as  well  as  from  observation  I  can  say,  that  there  is 
nothing  so  well  calculated  to  give  strength  to  the  loind  and  ezpan* 
sion  to  the  feelings,  and  healthy  animation  to  the  corporeal  frame, 
as  an  acquaintance  with  the  proiluctions  of  nature,  and  with  the 
general  laws  which  regulate  her  operations,  and  the  exposition  of 
which  constitutes  tlie  elements  of  the  different  branches  of  science. 
Nothing  helps  so  much  to  give  harmony  and  serenity  of  feeling  as 
the  contemplation  of  the  omniscience,  omnipotence,  and  beneficence 
of  the  Deity,  as  exhibited  in  the  coincident  and  harmonious  action 
of  the  great  laws  of  nature.  Nothing  is  so  delightful  as  to  trace 
them  through  the  various  departments  of  unorganised,  organised, 
and  living  beings,  in  all  of  which  their  influence  is  conspicuous,  and 
is  yet  strangely  and  wonderfully  modified  to  their  adaptation  for  a 
particular  end.  We  then  see  them  uniform  and  magnificent  in  their 
operation,  and  producing  all  the  varied  phenomena  which  lie  open 
to  our  view,  by  a  simple  difference  of  the  material  to  which  they  are 
applied,  but  acting  in  the  production  of  the  most  trifling  and  unim- 
portant change  with  as  much  regularity,  harmony,  and  power,  as  in 
the  most  sublime  and  stupendous.  Nothing  conduces  so  much  as 
this  to  take  the  mind  out  of  itself,  and  to  keep  the  feelings,  as  well 
as  the  intellect,  in  healthful  play.    Without  some  such  knowledge, 
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the  mind  never  extends  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  domestic 
erents ;  all  nature  remains  a  barren  wilderoessy  trivial  occurrences 
asBorae  an  extravagant  degree  of  importancci  and  from  want  of 
general  principles  are  viewed,  not  according  to  their  real  merits,  but 
solely  as  they  affect  self— a  standard  which  muti  vary  as  the  different 
pereeptions  and  feelings  happen  to  predominate  at  the  moment; 
hence  a  fruitful  source  of  perplexity,  uncertainty,  and  doubt,  and  the 
want  of  an  abiding  faith  in  the  dispensations  of  a  good  and  kind 
Providence. 

In  recommending  a  general  acquaintance  with  science  as  a 
strengthener  of  the  mind,  I  do  not  mean  that  young  ladies  should 
study  chemistry,  natural  history,  or  natural  philosophy,  with  the 
minuteness  of  a  professional  student,  or  that  in  society  they  should 
entertain  their  friends  with  discussions  on  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  composition  of  water,  or  the  analysis  of  a  mineral.  This 
would  be  folly,  not  wisdom.  But  I  mean,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
outlines  of  these  sciences,  such  as  an  average  capacity  will  delight 
to  acquire,  will  not  only  strengthen  the  intellect  and  its  cerebral 
organs,  and  through  these  improve  the  health,  but  will  be  a  source 
of  pore  and  permanent  gratification,  even  independent  of  its  most 
beneficial  consequences  on  the  general  health.  It  withdraws  the 
mind  from  self,  it  gives  a  pleasing  confidence  in  tlie  admirable 
arrangement  of  all  nature's  institutions,  and,  by  the  tendency  which 
it  imparts  to  connect  ourselves  and  all  our  doings  as  links  in  the 
great  chain  of  society,  and  not  to  regard  ourselves  as  isolated  and 
capricious  sgents,  subject  to  chance  alone,  it  gives  a  greater  gene- 
rosity and  kindliness  of  feeling,  and  a  more  willing  submission  to 
any  of  the  crosses  or  disappointments  of  life,  from  which  we  may 
never  be  able  to  escape ;  and  it  contributes  to  candour  and  openness 
in  reasoning,  and  in  argument  where  opinions  differ,  ft  is  a  matter 
of  common  remark,  that  where  a  man  knows  no  science  but  his  own 
profession,  even  allowing  his  general  reading  to  be  considerable, 
there  is  almost  always  a  limited  aeope  of  intellect,  often  clear  enough 
and  vigorous  within  its  own  immediate  range,  but  timid,  prejudiced, 
and  inconsistent,  in  all  beyondf;  but  where,  from  a  general  know- 
ledge of  two  or  three  sciences,  one  perceives  the  same  general  laws 
ruling  all  things,  the  most  admirable  harmony  and  adaptation  of  all 
parts  of  the  great  universe  to  each  other,  not  only  does  the  intellect 
repose  in  implicit  confidence,  but  at  every  step  Veneration  is  carried 
back  to  the  Creator,  Conscientiousness  is  delighted  with  the  dis- 
covery of  every  new  truth.  Benevolence  is  gratified  by  the  increased 
power  which  it  bestows  of  being  instruments  of  good,  and  moot  of 
the  other  sentiments  are  also  gratified. 
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EntertainiRg  these  Tiews  of  tbe  advantages  of  natond  knowledge 
in  strengthening  tbe  mind  tbroogh  the  physical  organisation,  and  in 
conducing  to  bodily  health,  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  the  scicnGe  of 
mind  itself  as  the  most  important  and  interesting;  because,  in  fact, 
the  basis  of  all  others,  and  the  true  centre  round  which  they  all 
revolve,  and  on  which  all  of  them  act.  An  accurate  estimate  of  our 
own  powers  and  capacities,  and  of  those  of  others,  not  only  contri- 
butes to  peace  of  mind,  but  it  gives  strength  to  purpose,  and  confi- 
dence in  addressing  the  good  feelings  of  our  associates.  It  enable 
us  to  appreciate  qualities  justly  which  we  do  not  ourselves  possess, 
and  therefore  are  apt  to  underrate  or  make  no  allowance  for ;  and  it 
enables  us  to  set  a  just  value  on  the  various  motives  by  which  con- 
duct is  influenced,  and  to  cherish  tbe  highest.  It  unfolds  the  source 
of  those  unpleasant  sensations  and  darker  views  which  at  times  will 
come  across  the  minds  of  the  most  placid.  It  deprives  them  of  their 
sting,  and  leads  us  to  anticipate  and  hasten  their  disappearance.  It 
furnishes  a  scale  by  which  to  estimate  pursuits  and  decide  on  con- 
duct, ft  makes  us  know  ourselves  and  our  relations  to  others,  and 
is  the  basis  of  practical  philosophy,  practical  morality,  and  practical 
religion.  So  far  as  this  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  mind  is 
attainable,  it  is  to  be  found  only  in  phrenology  ;  and,  that  I  may  nOt 
be  misunderstood,  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  that  I  have  no  wish  to 
see  young  ladies  going  about  examining  heads,  drawing  characters, 
or  making  remarks  on  their  neighbours'  peculiarities,  (although  the 
worst  of  all  this  is  too  often  done  without  phrenology,)  or  setting 
themselves  forth  in  society  as  either  disciples  or  champions,  but  I 
have  a  strong  desire  to  see  them  taught  as  much  of  phrenology  as 
should  let  them  know  what  human  beings  are,  what  duties  they  have 
to  perform,  and  how  they  will  best  secure  their  own  ^happiness,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  race.  If,  instead  of  definite  and  demon- 
strable knowledge,  phrenology  presented  only  the  conflicting  vague- 
ness of  metaphysical  theories,  1  should  never  be  found  recommending 
its  study  to  any  one ;  but,  having  experienced  and  seen  exemplified 
in  others  the  benefits  and  peace  arising  from  its  practical  uses,  T 
cannot  recommend  it  too  strongly. 

Your  readers  may  perhaps  think,  that,  in  estimating  thus  highly 
the  advantages  arising  from  the  study  of  natural  knowledge,  including 
therein  the  knowledge  of  mind,  I  am  overlooking  the  importance  of 
general  reading  and  of  general  knowledge ;  but  there  is  a  reason  for 
tbe  plan  I  have  followed,  which  is  not  without  force.  In  chemistry, 
when  two  bodies  are  made  to  act  on  each  other,  and  to  produce  a 
result  different  from  both,  we  feel  assured,  that  on  all  future  occa- 
sions, by  placing  the  same  bodies  in  the  same  circumstances,  we 
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9liall  be  able  to  procure  the  aaroe  results ;  but,  before  the  chemist 
attempts  any  esplaoation  of  the  compound  action*  he  invariably  sets 
about  aaceitaJoing  the  qualities  which  characterise  each  of  the  sub* 
stances  oo  which  he  is  acting,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  these  he 
deducee  the  chemical  change  resulting  from  their  contact.     Now 
this  is  exactly  what  we  ought  to  do  in  treating  the  compound  result 
—general  knowledge — which  is,  in  truth,  a  knowledge  of  events 
and  oGcarrences  in  which  man  has  been  the  agent  on  the  ome  hand^ 
and  other  men,  or  the  qualities  rf  bodies^  have  been  the  powers 
operating  on  the  other^  and  which  necessarily  differ  in  their  results, 
aoeording  to  the  different  qualities  of  men,  and  of  external  bodies ; 
and  consequently,  without  previously  analysing  the  human  mind,  and 
ascertaining  its  primitive  properties,  and  without  previously  enquiring 
islo  tbe  properties  of  external  objects,  we  cannot  by  any  effort  arrive 
at  a  aatisilBMStory  explanation  or  understanding  of  the  effects  which 
each  produces  on  the  other,  so  as  to  be  able  with  certainty  to  repro- 
duce tbe  result.    The  natural  place,  then,  for  the  profitable  study  of 
geoeral  knowledge,  seems  to  me  to  be  aAer  the  mind  has  been 
already  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  its  own  constitution,  and  with 
that  of  external  nature ;  and  1  have  therefore  reserved  the  mention 
of  it  till  now. 

In  regard  to  the  second  branch,  or  the  exercise  of  the  feelings  and 
moral  sentiments,  and  the  improvement  of  the  health  resulting  from 
tbe  strengthening  of  their  organs,  and  the.  consequent  increase  of 
nervous  energy  sent  through  the  body,  it  is  evident  that,  like  the 
intellectual  faculties,  they  must  be  exercised  directly  on  their  own 
objects.  The  feelings  and  moral  sentiments  are  so  many  deter- 
minate impulses,  given  us  by  the  Creator  to  ap^  in  a  certain  way 
towards  those  around  us,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  some  extraor- 
dinary situation  should  be  waited  for  to  give  them  full  enjoyment. 
Benevolence,  oo  doubt,  is  strongly  excited  by  the  aspect  of  misery 
aod  uohappiness,  and  impels  strongly  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
object;  but  this  is  not  its  most  coomion  or  its  most  useful  field*  In 
ordinary  life  it  finds  ample  scope  in  charity  to  our  neighbours,  and 
in  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  our  fomily^circle,  and  of  our 
associates  and  dependants.  Benevolence  is  much  better  occupied 
in  adding  a  gleam  of  enjoyment,  in  removing  little  sources  of  irrita* 
tion,  in  promoting  concord  among  relatives,  and  in  other  kind  offices 
of  a  similar  nature,  than  in  giving  aLaas  indiscriminately  to  all  who 
demand  them,  or  even  in  relieving  oeoasional  distress,  where  this  is 
held  to  dispense,  »b  it  too  often  is,  with  all  obligation  to  habitual 
forbearance  and  Christian  good-will  in  the  private  relations.  But 
how  little  is  this  most  important  faealty  directly  attended  to  or  col* 
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tivated  in  the  way  we  see  done  with  dinwing  or  masic,  whieb,  by 
incessant  exercise,  are  brought  into  such  a  atate  of  activity  as  e?er 
after  to  enable  their  possessois  to  derive  delight  from  their  exercise, 
where  the  talents  are  possessed  in  a  moderate  degree  I  And  what 
might  we  ndt  expect  from  the  systematic  train ini^  of  the  higher  sen- 
timents on  a  similar  plan  in  improving  society,  and  exalting  the  bap« 
piness  of  the  race !  But  it  is  evident,  that  the  objects  of  Benevolence 
are  our  felloir*creatures,  and  consequently,  if  we  restrict  our  inter- 
course and  our  sympathies  to  the  limits  of  our  own  drawing-rooms, 
and  take  no  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  race,  or  of  the  individoala 
composing  it,  we  leave  our  best  faculties  in  abeyance,  and  reap  the 
reward  of  bodily  debility  and  mental  weakness  and  monotony. 

Conscientiousness  is  another  principle  of  the  mind  that  requires 
direct  cultivation,  and  that  rarely  receives  it.  It  holds  the  balance 
between  man  and  man,  and  is  excited  by  the  presentment  of  any 
difference  of  right  between  individuals,  of  any  injustice,  of  any 
temptation  offered  by  the  other  faculties,  which  may  lead  us  to 
encroach  on  others.  It  gives  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  with  which 
it  is  agreeable  to  act  in  conformity,  but  which  it  is  painful  and 
injurious  to  oppose.  It  gives  weight  and  force  to  the  impulsea  of 
the  other  sentiments,  and,  joined  with  Veneration,  gives  that  faith  in 
the  beneficence  and  equity  of  the  Deity,  and  in  the  immutability  of 
all  his  laws,  that  forms  the  strongest  encouragement  to  virtuous  con- 
duct and  temporary  self*denial.  And  here,  again,  living  in  society, 
engaging  in  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  acting  justly  amidst  the 
conflicting  interests  of  others,  and  not  seclusion  and  privacy,  are 
manifestly  intended  by  the  Creator  as  our  proper  sphere. 

In  like  manner,  Veneration,  Hope,  Adhesiveness,  and  all  the  other 
propensities  and  sentiments,  suppose  society,  and  active  and  daily 
participation  in  the  business  of  life,  to  be  the  intention  and  will  rif 
the  Creator.  From  this  it  is  most  evident,  that  the  seclusion  of  the 
drawing-room,  and  the  retirement  of  home,  in  which  so  many  young 
ladies  of  a  nervous  and  delicate  frame  pass  their  whole  time,  affords 
no  sufficient  scope  for  the  due  exercise  of  a  great  number  of  our 
most  important  and  most  grateful  feelings;  that  the  large  mass  of 
brain  appropriated  to  these  must  thus  languish  in  comparative  inac- 
tivity and  weakness;  and  that  the  general  system,  being  thus 
deprived  of  its  natural  nervous  stimulus  from  the  brain,  must  share 
largely  in  the  debility,  and  give  rise  to  many  complaints  of  an  obeti- 
nate  and  intractable  kind.  How  wretchedly,  then,  do  those  parents 
conceive  of  true  happiness,  of  the  true  end  of  life,  and  of  the  true 
welfare  of  their  children,  who  do  not  from  their  infancy  direct  their 
minds  assiduously  to  the  duties  which  tfaey  owe  to  others,  and  to  the 
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eojoymentfl  to  be  derived  from  the  performance  of  these  daties,  and 
inculcate  asearnestlj  the  theory  of  good  condact  in  promoting 
physical  and  mental  comfort  as  they  would  do  the  advantages  of  eat- 
ing when  we  are  hungry,  or  of  resting  when  we  are  weary  I  Wo 
expend  time  and  money  in  attempting  to  cultivate  the  intellect;  but 
we  leave  the  moral  feelings,  the  chief  part  of  man,  to  the  growth  and 
direction  of  chance,  as  if  they,  blind  as  they  are  in  their  impulse, 
most  necessarily  go  right  of  their  own  accord. 

As  lo  religion,  I  consider  its  consequences,  in  relation  to  futurity, 
of  too  momentous  a  character  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  compass  of  an 
essay ;  but  this  much  1  must  say,  in  a  mere  practical  point  of  view, 
that  the  morality  of  Christianity  is  demonstrated  by  phrenology  to 
be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  nature  of  man,  and  to  lead  directly 
to  happiness  in  this  world.  Phrenology  points  out  faculties  of 
Benevolence,  giving  a  warm  sympathy  with,  and  desire  for,  the 
happiness  of  our  fellows,  which  can  reap  full  gratification  only  by 
being  actively  employed  in  promoting  the  welfare  and  alleviating 
the  miseries  of  man.  It  points  to  a  principle  of  Ck>nsoientiousne88 
which  has  a  direct  reference  to  the  active  daties  of  life,  and  which 
can  find  no  scope  when  secluded  from  society.  It  points  to  a  prin- 
ciple in  Veneration,  which  leads  to  the  adoration  of  God,  and  to 
veneration  for  all  his  institutions,  and  a  strong  desire  of  yielding 
them  obe<]ience,  and  of  rendering  respect  to  every  thing  great  and 
excellent.  It  points  to  Hope,  to  Firmness,  to  Cautiousness,  and  to 
m^ny  other  faculties  which  are  little  called  into  exercise  in  the  quiet 
retirement  of  entirely  domestic  life,  but  which,  in  the  wider  relations 
of  society,  find  ample  and  pleasing  scope* 

On  every  principle,  then,  physiological,  philosophical,  moral,  or 
religious,  it  becomes  an  imperative  duty  on  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  education  of  the  young  to  do  their  utmost  to  draw  out  and 
invigorate  the  various  mental  and  physical  powers  with  which  man 
is  endowed,  and  not  to  leave  any  of  them  in  passive  weakness  and 
languor  where  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 

Some  object,  that  the  study  of  any  department  of  science,  even  of 
that  of  the  human  mind,  is  unfeminine  and  unbecoming;  but  who  is 
the  better  judge  here  t — God,  who  gave  the  capacity  that  it  might 
be  used,  or  man,  who  tries  to  destroy  it  by  its  abuse  and  neglect  ? 
The  same  objectors  hold  it  proper  and  feminine,  that  a  lady  who  has 
no  taste  for  music  should  waste  five  or  six  hours  a  day  in  its  toilsome 
cultivation ;  but  they  think  it  wrong  that  she  should  take  an  hour  of 
that  time  to  acquire  some  useful  and  pleasing,  but  homely  accom- 
plishmenC*    Your  readers,  however,  are  beyond  the  influence  of  such 
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absurdities,  and  I  shall  not  stop  to  notice  any  of  the  thousand  and  one 
equally  frivolous  objections  made  against  female  education. 

The  most  rational  objection  which  is  likely  to  be  started  iSy  that 
the  institutions  of  society  do  not  yet  afford  the  means  of  acting  up  to 
what  reason  points  out  as  right.  In  this  there  is,  unfortunately,  too 
much  truth,  for  education  is  only  in  its  infancy ;  but  still  it  is  highly 
useful  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  deficiencies  of  existing  systems  ; 
and  much  may  be  done  at  home  in  the  proper  regulation  of  employ- 
ments and  of  reading,  and  in  fulfilling  the  ordinary  duties  of  life 
towards  all  with  whom  we  are  connected  above  and  below  us*  It 
thus  becomes  as  imperative  a  duty  to  exercise  and  tiain  the  moral 
sentiments  as  to  cultivate  the  intellect;  to  employ  Benevolence  in 
promoting  happiness,  in  relieving  Buffering,  in  administering  to  the 
wants  of  others,  and  in  seeking  out  deserving  objects  of  compassion; 
to  use  Conscientiousness  as  the  regulating  principle  between  our* 
selves  and  others :  to  cultivate  and  direct  Veneration  to  the  worship 
of  God  and  submission  to  his  will,  and  to  train  every  sentiment  to 
healthy  activity  and  vigour,  by  exercising  it  on  its  own  objects.  In 
those  whose  active  sympathies  never  extend  beyond  their  own 
families,  the  best  feelings  languish  in  painful  inactivity,  and  both 
mind  and  body  suflfer ;  for  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  in  this 
world  the  state  of  the  mind  hinges  of  necessity  upon  that  of  the 
body,  and  is  influenced  by  its  every  change.  Improve  the  health 
and  strengthen  the  tone  of  the  one,  and  you  will  also  improve  and 
strengthen  the  other.  The  grand  principle  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  education,  moral  and  intellectual,  is  to  exercise  the  respective 
faculties  on  their  own  objects,  as  it  is  only  by  exercise  that  the 
mental  organs  can  be  duly  developed,  nourished,  and  invigorated; 
and  consequently,  if,  knowing  this,  we  leave  many  of  thei^  unexcited 
and  unemployed,  and  nervous  debility  remain,  we  ought  to  ackuow- 
ledge  that  in  so  far  we  are  falling  short  of  our  duty,  and  have  no 
reason  to  be  surprised  at  the  nature  of  the  result. 

What,  therefore,  is  wanted,  is  a  system  of  education  in  harmony 
with  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  a  mode  of  life  and  of 
occupation  which  shall  give,  not  only  full  play  to  the  intellectual 
powers,  but  also  healthy  excitement  and  activity^  and  a  direct  direc" 
Han  to  the  morale  reUgiauSf  and  affective  feelings. 


CHARACTEB  OF  ECSTACHE. 


ARTICLE  V. 

CHARACTBS  OP  EUSTACHE. 


The  above  cuts  are  designed  to  present  two  didurent  views  of  the 
bead  of  a  negro,  by  the  name  of  Eustache,  who  was  eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  the  qualities  of  virtue  and  benevolence.  This  indivi- 
dual died  at  Puris  in  the  year  1835.  Some  years  previously,  the 
Paris  Phrenological  Society  had  obtained  an  accurate  cast  of  hia 
head,  and  forwarded  specimens  to  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological 
Society,  a  copy  of  which  was  brought  to  this  country  by  Mr.  George 
Combe.  Our  object  in  latroducing  them  in  tbia  article,  is  to  show  a 
remarkable  devclopement  of  ibe  coronal  region  of  the  head,  and  its 
corresponding  manifestations  in  character.  Il  is  doubtful  whether 
another  such  instance  of  pure  virtue  and  disinterested  benevolence 
can  be  found  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history.  It  is  tbq  more 
striking,  inasmuch  as  the  iadiridual  belonged  to  a  race  generally 
regarded  as  deficient  in  those  qualities ;  and,  besides,  they  were  exhi- 
bited in  the  present  case  under  circumstances  of  such  ignorance  and 
oppression,  that  we  might  naturally  have  expected  (raits  of  character 
directly  the  reverse.    But  we  will  let  the  fac(s  speak  for  themselvei. 

The  forty-second  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal 
gives  the  following  account  of  Eustache,  which  ia,  in  part,  as  indi- 
cated by  quotation  marks,  copied  from  the  Phrenological  Journal  of 
Paris:— 

"On  the  9th  of  August,  18S3,  this  negro,  when  sixty  years  of  age, 
obtained  the  prixe  of  virtue  from  the  Institute,  on  account  of  the 
devoted  aitachmeat  he  had  displayed,  in  Si.  Domingo,  towards  bis 
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master,  M.  Belin.    By  his  address,  courage,  and  devotion,  this  gen- 
tleman, with  upwards  of  four  hundred  other  whites,  were  saved  from 
the  general  massacre,  and  the  fortune  of  M.  Belin  was  several  times 
preserved.     '  The  idea  of  murder,'  says  the  reporter  to  the  Institute, 
'  did  not  associate  itself,  in  the  mind  of  Eustache,  with  that  of 
liberty.     Placed  among  companions  endeavouring  to  obtain,  with  the 
torch    and    the  dagger,  their  bloody  emancipation,  and  seeing  his 
master  in  danger  of  being  murdered  amid  the  ruins  of  their  burning 
dwellings,  he  hesitated  not  a  moment.    *    *   Incessantly  occupied  in 
warning  the  inhabitants  of  the  conspiracies  formed  against  them, 
(but   without   revealing   the   names   of  the   conspirators,)   and   in 
devising  a  thousand  stratagems  to  enable  the  proprietors  to  unite 
and  strengthen  their  position,  so  as  to  make  the' insurgents  abandon 
the  idea  of  attacking  them,  he  consorted  with  the  negroes  during 
the  day,  and  in  the  evening  went  to  give  warning  to  the  whites.' 
While  Eustache  resided  at  Paris,  he  was  always  busy  in  doing  good. 
*  He   never   wishes,'  says   Dr.   Broussais,  *■  to  keep  any  thing   for 
himself;  the  profits  of  his  industry,  and  the  rewards  which  he  has 
obtained,  being  on  all  occasions  employed  in  relieving  the  miserable.' 
He  has  always  preferred  to  remain  in  the  condition  of  a  servant,  in 
order  that  he  might  tujrn  to  account  his  skill  in  cookery,  and  enable 
himself  to  do  good  to  his  fellow-creatures.     The  following  charac- 
teristic  trait   is  quoted   from  the  report   to   thjB   Institute   before 
referred  to.     *  At  Port-au-Prince,  Eustache  often  heard  his  master, 
who  was  an  old  man,  bewailing  the  gradual  weakening  of  bis  sight. 
Now,  had  Eustache  been  able  to  read,  he  might  have  whiled  away 
bis  master's  long  and  sleepless  hours,  by  reading  the  journals  to  him. 
It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  deep  regret  with  him  that  he  had  never 
been  taught  to  read;   but  this  regret  did  not  long  continue.     He 
secretly  applied  himself  to  study ;  took  lessons  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  in  order  that  the  time  necessary  for  the  performance  of  his 
regular  duties  might  not  be  encroached  upon ;  speedily  acquired  the 
wished-for  knowledge ;  and,  approaching  the  old  man  with  a  book 
in  his  hand,  proved  to  him,  that  if  nothing  seems  easy  to  ignorance, 
nothing  is  impossible  to  devotion.' 

<*  The  bust  of  Eastache  exhibits  a  prodigious  devetopement  of  the 
organ  of  Benevolence ;  and  we  entirely  concur  in  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Broussais,  that  there  is  in  the  collection  no  specimen  which  can 
be  in  this  respect  compared  with  it.  '  The  organ,'  says  he,  <  is  so 
large  that,  though  I  were  unacquainted  with  Eustache,  I  should,  at 
the  sight  of  such  a  head,  exclaim — here  is  monomania  of  Benevo- 
lence. But  I  am  better  pleased  to  sum  tap,  with  M.  Brifant,  his  life 
and  his  cheiracter  in  two  words — incorrigible  generosity,* 
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"  We  have  measured  the  cast,  and  subjoin  a  note  of  its  dimensions. 
It  is  proper  to  notice,  that  there  was  no  hair  on  the  head  when  the 
cast  was  taken. 

Circumference,        ..... 
From  Individuality  to  Occipital  Spine, 

"     Ear  to  Ear,  over  top  of  head, 

"     Individuality  to  Philoprogenitiveness, 

"     Ear  to  Philoprogenitiveness, 

"       ""       Individuality, 

"         "       Comparison, 

"         "       Benevolence,       .        .        • 

**        "       Firmness, 

"     Dostructiveness  to  DGstructiven'3ss, 

*'     Se^retiveness  to  Secretiveness, 
*'     Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness, 

**It  will  be  obvious  to  every  phrenologist,  from  the  foregoing  table, 
that  the  head  of  Eustache  was  of  very  considerable  size.  In  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  its  form,  it  has  quite  the  appearance  of  a 
European  head.  The  organs  of  Veneration,  Firmness,  Philopro- 
genitiveness, Comparison,  and  Causality,  are  large,  though  not  equal 
to  Benevolence;  Adhesiveness,  Combatlveness,  Destructiveness, 
Secretiveness,  Cautiousness,  Conscientiousness,  and  Approbativeness, 
rather  large,  or  large;  Imitation  and  Wonder,  where  the  head 
descends  rapidly  on  both  sides  from  Benevolence,  moderate,  or 
rather  full.  There  seems  to  be  a  very  fair  developement  of  the 
organ  of  Language.  And  Benevolence,  rising  to  a  great  height 
above  Comparison,  seems  to  tower  above  all  the  other  organs." 

The  above  account  was  published  three  years  before  the  death  of 
Eustache,  when  only  a  few  facts  were  known  concerning  his  life  and 
character ;  and  the  regret  was  then  expressed  by  the  conductors  of 
the  Edinbu<*gh  Phrenological  Journal,  on  finding  so  remarkable 
cerebral  developements  in  the  case  of  a  negro,  that  a  minute  and 
extended  history  of  Eustache  had  not  been  given.  But  since  his 
death,  this  desideratum  has  been  supplied,  and,  within  the  past  year, 
the  following  history  of  Eustache  has  appeared  in  several  papers  in 
this  country.  We  present  it  entire,  as  every  phrenologist  cannot 
fail,  with  the  above  data,  to  derive  additional  interest  from  the 

narrative.  / 

'^  Eustache  was  born  on  the  plantation  of  M.  Belin  de  VillenDue, 
situated  in  the  northern  part  of  St.  Domiogo,  in  the  year  1773.  In  his 
youth,  he  was  noted  for  avoiding  light  and  vicious  conversation,  and  for 
embracing  every  opportunity  of  listening  to  intelligent  and  respectable 
whites.     Occupied  in  the  labours  of  ihe  sugar-house,  in  which  he 
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became  reraarkably  expert,  he  grew  up  respected  by  bis  master  and 
fellow-sIa^es.  It  was  near  the  time  or  his  attaining  the  age  of  man- 
hood, that  the  revolution  of  St.  Domini^o  broke  out.  He  might  hare 
been  a  chief  among^  his  comrades,  but  he  preferred  the  saving  to  the 
destruction  of  his  ^How-men.  In  the  first  massacre  of  St.  Domingo, 
1791,  his  knowledge,  intrepiditv,  and  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen, 
enabled  him  to  save  four  hundred  persons  from  death.  Among  these 
was  his  master. 

"Eustache  had  arranged  for  the  embarkation  of  M.  Belin,  and 
other  fugitives,  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  Baltimore.  In  the  midst  of 
terror  and  confusion,  he  bethought  himself  that  his  master  would  soon 
be  destitute  of  resources  in  the  asylum  to  which  he  was  about  to  be  con- 
veyed ;  and  he  prevailed  upon  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  his  comrades 
to  accompany  them  to  the  vessel,  each  bearing  under  his  arms  two  large 
loaves  of  sugar.  These  were  stowed  on  board,  and  they  set  sail,  but  not 
to  reach  the  United  States  without  a  new  misfortune.  They  were  cap- 
tured by  a  British  cruiser,  and  a  prize  crew  put  on  board.  Eustache, 
being  a  superior  cook,  soon  rendered  himself  verjr  useful  and  agreeable 
to  the  officers  of  the  prize  in  this  capacity.  Having  gained  their  confi- 
dence, he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  entire  liberty  on  board,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  use  it  for  rescuing  himself,  his  companions,  and  their  property, 
from  their  captors.  Having  acquainted  the  prisoners  of  his  plan,  and 
found  the  means  of  releasing  them  at  the  moment  of  action,  he  pro- 
ceeded, with  his  usual  skill  and  assiduity,  to  prepare  the  repast  of  the 
British  officers ;  but  soon  after  they  were  seated  at  the  table,  he  rushed 
into  the  cabin  at  the  head  of  his  men,  with  a  rusty  sword  in  his  hand. 
The  officers  were  taken  so  completely  by  surprise,  that  they  had  no 
weapons  within  reach,  and  no  time  to  move  from  their  places.  Eustache 
had  got  possession  or  the  avenues  and  the  arms,  and  he  now  told  the 
mess,  whom  he  had  lately  served  in  so  different  a  capacity,  that  if  they 
would  surrender  at  once,  no  harm  should  be  done  to  any  ot  them.  They 
did  surrender,  and  the  vessel  arrived  safely  with  its  prisoners  and  pas- 
sengers at  Baltimore. 

'*  At  that  city,  Eustache  devoted  the  resources  which  his  industry  and 
skill  could  command,  to  the  relief  of  those  whose  lives  he  had  saved. 
At  length  it  was  announced  that  peace  was  restored  to  St.  Domingo, 
and  thither  Eustache  returned  with  his  master,  who  appears  to  have 
been  worthy  of  the  tender  and  faithful  attachment  with  which  this 
negro  regarded  him.  But  the  peace  of  St.  Domingo  was  only  a  prelude 
to  a  more  bloody  tragedy  than  had  been  before  enacted.  M.  Belin  was 
separated  from  his  benefactor  in  the  midst  of  a  general  massacre, 
executed  by  the  Haytian  chief,  Jean  Fran9ois,  at  the  city  of  Fort 
Dauphin.  M.  Belin  effected  his  escape,  while  Eustache  was  em- 
ployed collecting  together  his  most  valuable  effects^  and  comniittiiig 
them  to  the  care  of  the  wife  of  this  avenging  chief.  She  was  sick  in 
his  tent,  and  it  was  under  her  bed  that  the  trunks  of  M.  Belin  were 
deposited.  Having  made  this  provident  arrangement,  Eustache  set  off* 
to  seek  his  master;  first  on  the  field  of  carnage,  where  he  trembled  as 
he  examined,  one  after  another,  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  At  length  he 
found  the  object  of  his  search,  alive  and  in  a  place  of  safety ;  and  having 
again  embarked  with  him,  and  the  treasure  he  had  so  adroitly  preserved, 
he  reached  St.  Nicholas  Mole.  Here  the  fame  of  his  humanity,  his  dis- 
interestedness, and  his  extraordinary  courage  and  address,  preceded  him, 
and  on  disembarking,  he  was  received  with  distinction  by  tne  population, 
both  white  and  coloured. 

"On  the  return  of  peace  and  prosperity  under  the  government  of 
Toussaint  I'Ouverture,  M.  Belin  established  himself  at  Port-au-Prince, 
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wbere  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  priry  council.  At  this  time,  he 
had  arrived  at  the  decline  of  life,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  eye- 
sigbt.  He  now  regretted  that  he  had  not  taught  Eustache  to  read.  He 
expressed  himself  with  much  emotion  on  that  subject,  saying,  ^how  many 
heavy  and  sleepless  hours  of  a  blind  old  man  might  Eustache  have  be- 
|ailed,  if  he  could  read  the  newspapers  to  me.'  Eustache  mourned  his 
uther's  bereavement,  and  his  incapacitv  to  console  him.  In  secret  he 
sought  a  master,  and  by  rising  at  four  o'clock,  and  studying  hard,  though 
not  to  the  neglect  of  his  other  duties,  he  was  able  in  three  months  to 
present  himself  to  his  master  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  by  reading  in 
It  with  perfect  propriety,  to  give  a  new  and  surprising  proof  of  the  con- 
stancy and  tenderness  of  his  attachment.  Upon  this,  followed  his 
enfranchisement  But  freedom  did  not  change — it  only  elevated  and 
hallowed  his  friendship  for  his  late  master ;  rather  let  us  say,  his  vene* 
lable  and  beloved  companion. 

''Soon  afterward,  M.  Belin  died,  leaving  to  Eustache  a  fortune 
which  would  have  supported  him  in  ease  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
But  the  legacies  of  his  friend  came  to  the  hands  of  Eustache  only  to  be 
passed  by  them  to  the  needy  and  unfortunate.  At  that  time  there  was 
a  vast  deal  of  misery,  and  but  one  Eustache  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo. 
'  If  a  soldier  was  without  clothino^  and  pay,  a  family  without  bread,  a  cul- 
tivator or  mechanic  without  tools,  the  new  riches  of  Eustache  were  dis- 
pensed for  their  supply.  Of  course  these  could  not  last  long,  and  from 
that  time  until  his  death,  in  1835,  a  period  of  near  forty  years,  he  main- 
tained himself  and  provided  for  numerous  charities  by  serving  as  a 
domestib.  He  lived  and  laboured  only  to  make  others  happy.  Some- 
times he  was  found  defraying  the  expenses  of  nursing  orphan  infants; 
sometimes  administering  to  the  necessities  of  •aged  relations  of  his  late 
master}  sometimes  pacing  for  instructing,  and  placing  as  apprentices, 
yooths  who  were  destitute  and  unprotected;  and  often  giving  to  his 
employers  considerable  arrears  of  wages  which  they  found  it  difficult, 
by  a  vicissitude  of  fortune,  to  pay.  His  remarkable  skill  as  a  cook 
enabled  him  to  provide  for  all  these  expenditures,  as  it  secured  him 
constant  employment  in  all  the  wealthiest  families.  His  own  wants 
were  few  and  small. 

^  The  virtues  of  this  humble  and  noble-hearted  negro  could  not  lonjg; 
be  hidden  by  the  obscurity  of  his  calling.  In  1832,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  France  sought  him  out,  to  announce  to  him  that  that  illus- 
trious body  had  paid  to  his  worth  the  highest  homage  in  its  power,  by 
awarding  to  him  the  first  prize  of  virtue,  being  the  sum  of  $1000.  To 
this  announcement,  made  by  a  member  of  the  Institute,  he  replied  with 
nis  habitual  simplicity  and  piety,  *  It  is  not,  dear  sir,  for  men  that  I  have 
done  this,  but  for  my  Master  who  i»  on  high.'  " 

We  have  another  circumstance  to  relate  on  this  subject,  which 
will  afford  not  only  new  evidence,  aside  from  the  above  facts,  in 
proof  of  phrenology,  but  may  serve  to  show  tho  correctness  with 
which  its  principles,  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  and  skilful 
phrenologist,  can  be  applied  to  the  delineation  of  characte  r  About 
a  year  since,  the  bust  of  Eustache  was  presented  to  Mr.  L.  N- 
Powler,  135  Nassau  street,  New  York,  and  his  opinion  requested, 
when,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  T.  D.  Weld,  S.  Southard,  and  W.  M.  Chase,  he  gave  the 
following    opinion.      It   should    be    remembered,   in   reading  this 
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)^,  by  George  Combe,  Esq.,  including  its  appli* 

't  and   Prospective   Condition  of  the    United 

iiUroduciory  essay,  and  an  historical  sketch, 

^,  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Phrenolo- 

rk.      Published  by  S.  Coiman,  No  8. 


'  convey  to  the  reader  some  idea 
in  noticing  the  work,  is  to  com- 
.  interested  in  phrenology.  It  is,  in 
I  lie  best  elementary  book  now  extant  on 
.  Hope  it  will  have  an  extensive  circulation,  as  it 
Mr.  Boardman,  the  compiler,  has  performed  valu- 
.  vices  for  phrenology,  and  deserves  the  favourable  regards  of 
.o  Irieods  generally.  In  the  first  place,  he  communicated  very  full 
reports  of  Mr.  Combe's  first  course  of  lectures  to  the  New  York 
Whig,  and  then,  again,  of  the  second  course,  to  the  New  Yorker ; 
from  which  papers,  these  reports  have  been  copied,  in  part  or  entire, 
into  several  other  papers,  so  that  by  this  means  the  claims  of 
phrenology  have  been  presented  to  the  consideration  of  many 
thousands,  which  would  not  have  otherwise  been  done.  In  the  second 
placo;  Mr.  B.  has  reviewed  and  enlarged  these  reports,  and,  having 
submitted  them  to  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Combe,  and  received  that 
gentleman's  sanction  of  "  their  essential  correctness,"  has  now  pre- 
sented them  to  the  public  in  a  handsome  duodecimo  volume  of  389 
pages.  Besides,  nearly  one  hundred  pages  of  the  work  before  us  is 
composed  of  original  matter  from  his  pen,  and  which  we  propose 
briefly  to  notice. 

The  ^^  Essay  on  the  Phrenological  Mode  of  Investigation"  is  an 
aUe  and  philosophical  article;  and  constitutes  a  very  appropriate 
introduction  to  tho  work.  Perhaps  there  is  no  feature  of  phrenology, 
when  contrasted  with  other  systems  of  mental  philosophy,  more 
peculiar  in  its  nature,  or  more  important  in  its  results,  than  the  fact 
that  it  is  an  inductite  science.  It  is  well  known  that  scarcely  any 
progress  was  made  in  the  natural  sciences  till  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, for  the  simple  reason  that  the  true  mode  of  studying  nature 
was  unknown.  The  general  course  which  philosophers  theu  pur- 
sued, was  to  ^art  some  theory,  speculation,  or  hypothesis  on  subjects 
of  enquiry,  and  afterwards  attempt  to  reconcile  facts  with  their  pre- 
conceived notions*  Whereas,  the  only  true  mode  of  philosophising 
is  first  to  observe  and  collect  facts  on  a  subject,  then  establish  the 
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correctness  of  these  facts  by  their  appropriate  evideoce,  and  classify 
them  according  to  their  inherent  properties  or  qualities,  and  after- 
wards deduce  from  them  principles  which  must  necessarily  be  true 
in  their  nature,  as  well  as  susceptible  of  general  application.  By 
means  of  this  process,  and  this  only,  can  we  arrive  at  truth  in  our 
investigations.  We  are  induced  to  present  a  few  extracts  on  this 
subject,  from  Mr.  Boardman's  excellent  essay. 

''At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  appeared  Lord 
Bacon,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  the  world  has  produced.  With 
'  his  supreme  and  searching  glance^  he  ranged  over  the  whole  circle  of 
the  sciences,'  detected  the  absurdities  of  the  schoolmen,  and  exposed 
them  with  a  vigorous  and  unspariog  hand.  He  dethroned  the  Aristo- 
telian idol  which  had  for  ages  received  the  blind  fealty  of  a  world,  and. 


opening  sentence  of  his  immortal  work, 
interpreter  of  nature,  understands  and  reduces  to  practice  just  &o  much 
of  nature's  laws  as  he  has  actually  ea^perienged,  more  he  can  neither 
know  nor  achieve.'  Now  this  experience.  Bacon  maintained,  must  be 
acquired  by  observation.  To  observe  facts,  then,  is  the  first  great 
business  of  the  investigator." 

'^But  we  must  bear  in  miud  that  isolated  facts  are  of  small  value. 
They;  must  be  brought  together  carefully  and  patiently  ;  must  be  rigidly 
scrutinised  and  verified,  compaied  and  classified,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  some  relation  of  sign  and  power,  cause  and  efiect,  general 
principle,  quality,  or  mode  of  activity.  To  achieve  such  results  is, 
indeed,  the  great  object  and  triumph  of  the  Baconian  philosophy.  Bv 
such  observation,  comparison,  and  classification,  it  has  been  discovered, 
for  example,  that  a  certain  state  of  the  barometer  indicates  a  certain 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  that  increase  of  heat  causes  bodies  to 
expand ;  that  all  the  individual  plants  of  the  crow-foot  tribe  are  more  or 
less  acrid  and  poisonous;  that  the  sun  modifies  the  moon's  influence  on 
the  tides.  Or,  to  take  another  series  of  examples.  By  this  method  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  a  laige  skull  indicates  a  laige  brain,  and  that 
a  large  brain  causes  a  large  skuU  ;  that  persons  having  a  brain  weighing 
but  one  and  a  half  pounds  are  invariably  idiotic ;.  that  a  predominant 
coronal  region  gives  a  general  tendency  or  disposition  towards  virtue ; 
and  that  education  has  the  power  of  modifying  the  constitutional  ten- 
dencies of  our  nature. 

"  The  fundamental  error  of  ancient  philosophy  was  the  notion  that  a 
general  cause  must  be  first  divined  or  conjecluredj  and  then  applied  to 
the  explanation  of  particular  phenomena ;  they  perceived  not  the  plain 
but  momentous  truth,  that  a  general  fact  is  nothing  else  than  a  fact 
common  to  many  individuals,  and  consequently,  that  the  individual 
facts  must  be  known  before  the  general  ract  can  be  stated.  Hence, 
instead  of  first  ascertaining,  by  direct  observatioa,  the  relative  velocity 
of  two  descending  bodies  differing  in  weight,  then  of  two  others — per- 
sisting with  new  experiments  until  enough  of  instances  had  been 
observed  to  justify  an  assumption  of  uniformity — Aristotle  first  a^stmed 
a  ffross  error  as  a  general  fact,  and  then  inferred  it  of  any  two  bodies 
whatever.  His  reasoning  was  correct,  but  his  premiss  was  false.  He 
attended  to  logics,  but  utterly  neglected  induction." 

"By  means  of  the  inductive  philosophy^  man,  in  these  latter  days, 
has  been  able  to  draw  aside  the  veil  of  the  mner  temple,  and  become  on 
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intimate  terms  with  natare.'  To  it,  chiefly,  do  we  owe  our  superiority 
over  the  dark  ages,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  all  at  once  the  human 
intellect  gathered  vigour,  and  emergeid  from  childhood  to  manhood. 
No;  it  had  lost  its  way,  antf  become  'in  wandering  mazes  lost,'  and 
though  vast  powers  were  oftentimes  displayed,  yet  as  they  were  dis- 
played in  weaving  webs  of  subtlety  and  conjecture,  nothing  was 
achieved.  Like  the  arts  of  the  posture  master,  the  displays  of  intel- 
lectual power  were  wonderful,  but  of  small  profit,  and,  by  enlightened 
reason,  could  be  accounted  only  as  'fantastic  tricks.'  The  inductive 
philosophy  brought  men  back  to  the  true  path,  and  in  that  path  advance- 
ment was  not,  as  before,  a  departure  from  truth,  but  progress  in  it.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  we  have  surpassed  our  fathers,  for,  as  Bacon  well 
observes,  'a  cripple  in  the  right  way  may  beat  a  racer  in  the  wrong.' 

"  To  this  philosophy,  then,  do  we  owe  the  establishment  of  phreno- 
logy, a  science  pregnant  with  more  important  influences  than  the  reve- 
lations of  Galileo,  of  Harvey,  or  of  Newton ;  making  known,  as  it  does, 
the  material  instruments  of  mentality,  unfolding,  as  it  does,  the  moral 
and  intellectual  constitution  of  man,  and  exposing,  as  it  does,  the  secret 
springs  of  thought  and  impulses  of  action ;  furnishing  man  with  a  middle 
term,  which  will  enable  hink  as  it  were,  to  throw  his  own  and  external 
nature  into  one  mighty  syllogism,  and  educe  human  duty  and  human 
destiny. 

"  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  all,  that 
no  doctrines  were  ever  established  on  a  more  extensive  induction  of 
rigidly  scrutinised  and  verified  facts,  than  were  those  of  Gall.  The 
length  of  time  which  he  allowed  to  elapse  between  their  dawn  and  pro- 
mulgation ;  his  entire  devotion  of  life  and  property  to  their  investiga- 
tion ;  the  bold  but  truth-loving  spirit ;  the  profound,  comprehensive,  dis- 
criminative, and  practical  understanding,  every  where  manifested  in  his 
writings,  place  him  at  the  antipodes  of  those  speculative  geniuses  who 
spend  their  lives  in  weaving  webs  of  sophistry  for  the  entanglement  of 
human  reason.  To  make  this  evident,  to  show  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  all  candid  minds,  that  phrenology  is  a  discovery,  and  not  an  inven- 
tion, that  its  doctrines  are  but  the  crowning  stones  to  pyramids  of  facts, 
is  the  object  of  the  present  essay." 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  make  farther  extracts,  or  give 
even  an  analysis  of  the  remaining  part  of  this  essay.  The  next 
article  by  Mr.  Boardman,  presents  a  brief  "history  of  the  rise, 
progress,  and  present  condition  of  phrenology.*'  Here,  we  have 
discussed  the  views  which  various  writers  and  anatomists  have 
entertained  respecting  the  functio^is  of  the  brain.  The  discovery, 
progress,  and  reception  of  the  truths  which  phrenology  discloses 
concerning  the  functions  of  this  organ  are  clearly  and  correctly 
given.  The  merits  of  Dr.  Gall,  as  a  discoverer  and  philosopher,  are 
ably  and  justly  vindicated.  We  should  be  pleased  to  notice  several 
points  in  this  article,  but  cannot  at  the  present  time,  though  we  may 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  hercafler. 

The  lectures  of  Mr.  Combe,  occupying  the  chief  body  of  the  work, 
are  presented  with  great  accuracy  and  minuteness.  These  reports 
certainly  contain  the  substance  of  that  gentleman's  lectures;  andf 
according  to  our  best  recollection,  (and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  bear- 
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ing  these  lectures  delivered  twice,)  they  are  expressed  in  almost  tie 
precise  words  of  the  lecturer.  The  work  contains  valuable  draw- 
ings, designed  to  show  the  location  of  the  various  organs  and  the 
physical  signs  of  the  temperaments,  as  well  as  numerous  cuts,  either 
to  illustrate  remarkable  or  deBcient  developements  by  way  of  contrast, 
or  to  represent  particular  personages,  whose  mental  manifestations 
were  in  some  way  very  striking  and  marked.  As  to  the  phrenolo* 
gical  matter  of  these  lectures,  it  needs  ro  commendation  from  us. 
It  emanates  from  the  highest  living  authotity  on  the  science;  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  matter  of  equal  value  can  any  where  else  be 
found  within  so  small  a  compass. 

But  in  conclusion,  we  must  dissent  from  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  some  remarks  in  the  Appendix  by  Mr.  Boardman.  If  his  pre- 
mises and  inferences  are  correct,  the  science  can  never  be  rendered 
available  in  its  practical  application  to  the  extent  for  which  its  advo- 
cates have  generally  claimed  for  it.  He  has  here  made  concessions 
which  no  other  phrenologist,  to  our  knowledge,  has  ever  made, 
though  many  opponents  of  the  science  have  repeatedly  brought 
similar  charges  against  it.  We  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  space, 
at  present,  necessary  to  examine  this  subject,  and  do  it  justice ;  yet 
on  some  future  occasion  we  may  attempt  to  prove,  both  by  facts  and 
arguments,  that  some  statements  in  this  Appendix  are  erroneous  in 
their  nature,  and  consequently  injurious  to  the  science. 


MISCELLANY. 


>  Laws  of  Hereditary  Descent, — Probably  there  is  no  subject  in  the 
whole  laoge  of  the  sciences,  more  important  in  its  bearings  on  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  than  that  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph.  As  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  discuss  it,  at  some  length,  in  the  future  pages  of 
the  Journal,  it  may  he  proper  to  offer  first  a  few  facts  and  general  prin- 
ciples  on  the  subject ;  and  perhaps  we  cannot  do  this  in  better  and  more 
appropriate  language,  than  by  presenting  a  summary  of  Dr.  Spurzheim's 
views,  as  they  appeared,  some  time  since,  in  the  Ladies^  Magazine^ 
which  are  as  follows : — 

'^  Children  participate  in  the  bodily  configuration  and  constitution  of 
their  parents,  and  also  in  their  tendencies  to  particular  manifestaftonsof 
the  mind,  these  being  dependent  on  the  individual  parts  of  the  brain. 

"The  qualities  of  the  body  are  hereditary.  There  are  family-faces, 
familv  likenesses,  and  also  single  parts,  such  as  bones,  muscles,  hair, 
and  skin,  which  are  alike  in  parents  and  children.  The  disposition  to 
various  disorders,  as  to  gout,  scrofula,  dropsy^  hydrocephalus,  consump- 
tion, deafness,  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  idiolism,  msanity,  &c.,  is  frequently 
in  the  inheritance  of  biith. 
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"Children  born  of  healthy  parents,  and  belonging  to  a  strong  stock, 
always  bring  into  the  world  a  system  formed  by  nature  to  resist  the 
causes  of  disease;  while  children  of  delicate,  sickly  parents,  are  over- 
powered by  the  least  unfavourable  circumstance. 

"Longevity  depends  more  on  innate  constitution,  than  on  the  skill  of 
the  physician.  Is  it  not  then  astonishing  that  this  knowledge,  as  a  prac- 
tical piece  of  information,  is  not  taught  and  disseminated  among  young 
people  1  Indeed,  it  ought  to  be  familiarly  and  generally  known.  Even 
the  unthinking  must  perceive  that  the  enjoyments  of  life  are  rendered 
impossible,  when  diseases  make  their  ravages  in  a  family;  and  that  love 
for  the  most  pare  ceases,  when  poverty  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  house. 

"  There  are  many  examples  on  record,  of  certain  feelings  or  intel- 
lectual faculties  being  inherent  in  whole  families.  Now  if  it  be  ascer- 
tained that  the  hereditary  condition  of  the  brain  is  the  cause,  there  is  a 
great  additional  motive  to  be  careful  in  the  choice  of  a  pariner  in  mar- 
riage. No  person  of  sense  can  be  indifferent  about  having  selfish  or 
benevolent,  stupid  or  intelligent,  children. 

^*But  it  is  said  that  men  of  great- talents  often  have  children  of  little 
understanding,  and  that,  in  large  families  there  are  individuals  of  very 
different  capacities. 

"  As  long  as  eminent  men  are  married  to  partners  of  inferior  capacities, 
the  qualities  of  the  offspring  must  be  uncertain.  The  condition  of  the 
mother  is  not  valued  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  vet  it  is  a  common  observa- 
tion that  boys  resemble  their  mother,  and  girls  their  father,  and  that  men 
of  great  talents  almost  always  descend  from  intelligent  mothers.  The 
physical  education  of  both  sexes  deserves  the  greatest  attention,  and  it 
IS  unpardonable  to  neglect  that  of  girls. 

''The  degeneration  of  man  is  certain  in  families  who  intermarry 
fttnong  themselves.  Uncles  and  wives,  or  first  cousins,  or  cousins  who 
commit  this  error  for  several  generations,  have  no  children,  or  their  pro- 
geny is  feeble  i^constitution  of  both  mind  and  bodv. 

''It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent  are  so  much 
neglected,  whilst,  by  attending  to  them,  not  only  the  condition  of  single 
families,  but  of  whole  nations,  might  be  improved  beyond  imagination, 
in  figure,  stature,  complexion,  health,  talents,  and  moral  feelings. 

"  4t  is  probable,'  says  Dr.  Rush, '  that  the  qualities  of  body  and  mind 
in  parents,  which  produce  genius  in  children,  may  be  fixed  and  regulated; 
and  it  is  possible  the  time  mav  cdme,  when  we  shall  be  able  to  predict 
with  certainty  the  intellectual  character  of  children,  by  knowing  the 
specific  nature  of  the  different  intellectual  faculties  of  their  parents.' 

"  Three  successive  generations  appear  to  be  necessary  to  produce  an 
effectual  change,  be  it  for  health  or  disease.  According  to  the  laws  of 
creation,  therefore,  it  is  said  that '  the  Lord  visits  those  who  hate  him 
(those  v^ho  do  not  submit  to  his  laws)  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion;' namely,  by  their  hereditary  dispositions. 

"  Such  causes  as  produce  what  is  called  the  old  age  of  nations,  deserve 
to  be  remarked.  Luxury  belongs  to  them,  and  its  influence,  if  continued 
during  several  generations,  weakens  body  and  mind,  not  only  of  families, 
but  of  whole  nations. 

"The  Greeks,  as  appears  from  their  customs^  philosophy,  and  legisla- 
tion, had  particularly  in  view  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  the  human  con- 
stitution. '  As  we,'  says  Plutarch,  'are  anxious  to  have  dogs  and  horses 
from  a  good  breed,  why  should  we  marry  the  daughters  of  bad  parents?' 
Plato  speaks  against  marriages  between  relations.  He,  as  well  as  Solon 
and  Aristotle,  considered  also  the  age  at  which  it  was  best  to  marry. 
The  ancient  philosophers  commonly  fixed  it,  between  eighteen  and 
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twenty-four  for  a  woman,  and  between  thirty  and  thirty-six  for  a  man. 
It  is  often  the  case  that  women  who  marry  when  very  young,  and  bear 
a  numerous  family,  become  early  victims  to  an  exhausted  constitution. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  these  considerations  can  never  become  practical 
rules  of  conduct  for  society  at  large.  In  the  actual  situation  of  things, 
perhaps  this  is  true.  But  we  must  also  admit  that  the  laws  of  the 
Creator  will  not  change  to  gratify  our  fancy.  If  we  will  not  submit  to 
his  dictates,  we  have  no  right  to  complain  of  being  punished  by  unavoid- 
able, though  disagreeable  results. 

** Christian  principles  are  not  sufficiently  exercised  in  society;  yet  it 
is  not,  on  this  account,  considered  superfluous  to  teach  them ;  and  he 
who  loves  mankind,  will  wish  for  their  promulgation.  Now  the  laws  of 
hereditary  descent  are  in  the  same  situation. 

*'  The  Supreme  Being  gave  us  understanding  that  we  might  perceive 
these  laws ;  and  having  perceived  them,  it  is  our  first  duty  to  obey  them 
as  His  dictates;  and  having  done  so,  we  may  then,  and  not  till  then, 
expect  His  blessing  to  attend  us.  The  special  obedience  to  the  natural 
laws  of  hereditary  descent  is  an  indispensable  condition  to  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind;  and  nothing  but  ignorance,  superstition,  and  preju- 
dice, can  oppose  it.*' 

We  subjoin  a  few  facts  on  this  subject  at  the  present  lime,  and  shall 
add  others,  as  may  be  convenient.  It  happens,  in  the  instances  we  now 
offer,  that  the  inheritance  of  talent  depended  more  on  the  maternal  than 
the  paternal  side.  It  is  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  this  is  generally  the 
case,  though  it  may  be  very  questionable  whether  the  laws  of  hereditary 
descent  operate  more  efifeciively  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Facts 
only  can  settle  the  question.  The  following  cases  present  a  variety, 
comprehending  philosophers,  poets,  historians,  and  orators.  # 

Lord  Bacon :  his  mother  was  daughter  to  Sir  Anthony  Cooke ;  she 
was  skilled  in  many  languages,  and  translated  and  wrote  several  works, 
which  displayed  superior  learning,  acuteness,  and  taste. — Hume^  the 
historian,  mentions  his  mother,  daughter  of  Sir  D.  Falconet,  (President 
of  the  College  of  Justice,)  as  a  woman  of  singular  merit;  and  who, 
although  in  the  prime  of  her  life,  devoted  herself  entirely  to  his  educa- 
tion.— il.  B.  Sheridan :  his  mother  was  a  woman  of  more  than  ordinary 
abilities.  It  was  writing  a  pamphlet  In  his  defence,  which  first  intro- 
duced her  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  her  husband.  She  also  wrote  a  novel, 
highly  praised  by  Jjohnson. — Schiller,  the  German  poet:  his  mother  was 
an  amiable  woman ;  had  great  relish  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  was 
passionately  fond  of  music  and  poetry.  Schiller  was  her  favourite 
child. — Groethe  thus  speaks  of  his  parents:  I  inherited  from  my  father  a 
certain  sort  of  eloquence,  calculated  to  enforce  my  doctrines  on  mv 
auditors ;  and  frotn  my  mother,  I  derived  the  faculty  of  representing  all 
that  the  imagination  can  conceive,  with  energy  and  vivacity. — Lord 
Erskine's  mother  was  a  woman  of  superior  talent  and  discernment,  and 
it  was  through  her  advice  that  he  betook  himself  to  the  bar.— Thompson, 
the  poet :  his  mother  is  represented  as  a  woman  of  uncommon  natural 
endowment,  possessed  of  every  social  and  domestic  virtue,  with  a 
warmth  and  vivacity  of  imagination  scarcely  inferior  to  her  son. — 
Boerhaave's  mother  acquired  a  knowledge  of  medicine,  not  often  found 
in  females. — The  mother  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  woman  of  great 
aecomplishments  and  virtue;  possessed  refined  taste,  and  wrote  poetry 
at  an  early  age. 

Mr,  Grimes  in  Albany,  N,  K— In  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal,  we 
had  occasion  to  present  favourable  notices  of  this  gentleman's  labours  ia 
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bebair  of  phreDoIogy,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Wheeling,  Va.  It  appears 
that  he  has  recently  yisited  Albany,  N.  Y.^  and  been  quite  successful  in 
presenting  the  claims  of  the  sciyce  to  its  citizens.  We  find  in  the 
Albany  Argus  of  Dec.  4,  the  fcmowing  statement  in  relation  to  the 
reception  of  Mr.  G.'s  lectures: — 

"  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Grimes's  lectures  in  the  chapel  of  the  Albany 
Female  Academy,  the  class  organised,  by  appointing  Charles  D.  Town- 
send,  M.  D.,  chairman,  and  Thomas  W.  Olcott,  Esq.,  secretary ;  where- 
upon Henry  Green,  M.  D.,  introduced  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

"  Resolved^  That  we  have  listened  with  exciting  interest  to  the  lec- 
tures of  Mr.  Grimes,  president  of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Buffalo, 
on  the  science  of  phrenolo^. 

"  Resolved^  That  we  believe  Mr.  Grimes  has  made  new  and  important 
discoveries  in  phrenology ;  that  his  arrangement  of  the  brain  into  three 
classes  of  organs,  viz.  the  ipseal,  social,  and  intellectual,  together  with 
their  subdivision,  into  ranges  and  groups,  is  founded  in  nature,  the 
anatomy  of  the  brain,  and  the  naturalgradation  of  animals,  as  they  rise 
in  the  scale  of  being. 

^^  Resolved,  That  we  are  forced  to  believe  thai  phrenology,  as  taught 
by  Mr.  Grimes,  may  be  learned  by  persons  of  ordinary  intelligence  and 
ODservation,  so  as  to  be  useful  to  them  in  their  every  day  intercourse 
wfth  society ;  that  it  is  destined  to  improve  our  race,  remodel  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  education,  become  useful  in  legislation,  and  in  the  govern- 
ment of  children  in  families  and  schools. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  not  only  esteem  it  a  duty,  but  regard  it  a  pleasure, 
to  encourage  talents,  genius,  and  enterprise,  wherever  we  discover  them, 
and  in  whatever  pursuit,  if  the  object  and  effect  is  the  improvement  of 
mankind ;  that  we  regard  Mr.  Grimes  as  possessing  the  highest  order  of 
intellect — as  original  m  his  observations  and  deductions,  and  as  destined 
to  fill  a  distinguished  place  in  the  scientific  world. 

^^  Resolved,  That  we  confidently  recommend  Mr.  Grimes  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  fellow-citizens  in  different  sections  of  our  extended  country, 
believing  they  will  find  him  an  accomplished  lecturer^  a  close,  accurate, 
forcible  reasoner,  and  inimitable  in  his  illustrations  of  the  science  he  so 
triumphantly  advocates. 

^\Resolv&l,  That  Henry  Green,  M.  D.,  and  Professor  M'Kee,  of  the 
Albany  Female  Academy,  be  a  committee  to  present  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  Mr.  Grimes,  and  request  their  publication  in  the  daily 
papers  of  the  city. 

"  Charles  D.  Towmsenb,  M.  D.,  Chairman. 

*•  Tbomas  W.  Olcott,  Esq.,  Secretary." 

I 

The  late  Dr.  Godman  a  Phrenologist.— Dr.  Sewall,  in  his  Eulogy 
on  the  Character  of  Di.  Godman,  says  of  him,  and  deservedly,  too,  *^it 
was  his  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology^  and  his  unconi- 
•  mon  power  of  teaching  these  branches  of  medicine,  which  gave  him  his 

strongest  claims  to  our  regard  as  a  man  of  science."  And  again — "  He 
always  came  to  his  subject  as  an  investigator  of  facts ;  the  zeal  with 
which  he  sought  information  from  this  source  (original  observation)  may 
be  learned  from  a  single  incident,  that  in  investigating  the  habits  of  the 
shrew-mole,  he  walked  many  hundred  miles."  Now  this  same  Dr. 
Godman  says,  "As  a  general  rule,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  the  opponents 
of  Gall  and  Spurzbeim  do  not  understand  the  exact  nature  of  the  case 
against  which  they  dispute.    At  least  no  man,  who  ever  set  himself 
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honestly  to  work  to  examine  the  subject  fairly",  has  remained  in  opposi- 
tion." And  in  another  place  he  speaks  of  "the  renownedj  the  inaefati- 
gable,  the  undefeated  Gall."  And%gain  he  says,  "This  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  doctrines  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  rest — purely  upoa 
observation — and  this  is  the  reason  why  these  doctrines  have  so  trium- 
phantly outlived  all  the  misrepresentations  and  violence  of  opposition." 

Pathological  Fact— The  Public  Ledger  of  this  city  contained,  Nov. 
27th,  1839,  the  following  statement  on  phrenology.  We  have  enc^uired 
into  the  particulars  of  the  case,  and  would  state,  that  our  readers  may 
rely  upon  the  correctness  of  the  facts  as  detailed  below . — 

"  A  few  days  since,  Dr.  Duffie,  in  presence  of  Dr.  B.  H.  Coates,  dis- 
sected the  body  of  a  female  who,  during  her  lifetime,  had  laboured  under 
a  peculiar  monomania.  When  on  her  death  bed,  she  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  every  person  who  entered  the  room  came  with  the  intention 
of  stealing.  This  conceit  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  she  even 
believed  that  a  reverend  gentleman,  who  paid  her  occasional  visits 
during  her  illness,  never  entered  the  room  but  with  an  intention  to  pur- 
loin some  of  the  small  articles  displayed  and  placed  about  the  room. 
She  also  admitted  to  the  doctor  that,  thou^^h  placed  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  want  and  penury,  by  her  very  respectable  and  comfortable  sphere  in 
life,  yet  her  own  desire  to  pilfer  and  purloin  from  others  was  so  uocon* 
trollable  that  she,  notwithstanding  her  consciousness  of  doing  wrong, 
^  actually  could  not  resist  this  natural  impulse  of  thieving  from  others 
whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  presented  itself.  On  dissection  of 
the  head,  the  brain  and  its  covering  were  ascertained  to  be  greatly 
inflamed  by  the  examining  gentlemen;  Dr.  Duffie  afterwards  presented 
it  to  Mr.  Fowler,  the  phrenologist,  who,  on  Monday  evening,  embodied 
a  full  description  of  it  into  one  of  his  lectures.  Secretiveness,  combined 
with  Acquisitiveness,  was  said  to  be  extraordinarily  developed  on  her 
craniumf  which  organs,  according  to  the  phrenological  system,  denote  a 
desire  to  steal.  The  organ  of  Benevolence  was  also  largely  developed, 
which  is  said  to  act  in  a  kind  of  restraining  manner  on  the  organs  already 
referred  to.  The  brain  was  exhibited  to  the  audience  present  at  Mr. 
Fowler's  lecture*  At  the  time  of  her  death,  she  had  arnved  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven  years,  and  was  the  mother  of  eight  children." 

The  above  fact  is  only  one  out  of  a  multitude  in  confirmation  of  the 
science.  Mr.  Fowler  is  well  known  as  an  excellent  practical  phrenolo- 
gist. He  has  an  extensive  phrenological  cabinet,  which,  in  number, 
yarieiy,  and  choiceness  of  specimens,  exceeds,  probably,  any  other  in 
the  country,  unless  it  be  that  in  the  possession  of  the  Boston  Phrenolo- 

S'cal  Societjr,  which  is  made  up  chiefly  of  Dr.  Spurzheim's  collection. 
T.  Fowler  is  delivering  lectures  every  week  through  the  winter  at  his 
rooms,  which  are  well  attended,  and  anord  much  practical  information 
on  the  science. 

Cerebral  Organiaation  the  cause  of  difference  in  Religious  Views, — 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  the  subject  heading  this  paragraph,  tfaoa^ 
it  is  one  exceedingly  interesting  in  its  nature,  and  vastly  important  in 
its  application.  Our  object  is  merely  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  fact,  and  leave  it  for  others,  to  whom  it  more  appropriately 
belongs,  to  investigate  the  subject.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
clergy  are  beginning  to  take  more  rational  and  correct  views  of  mental 
science  in  its  connection  with  theology.    There  are  some  excellent 
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remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  October  number  of  the  "American 
Biblical  Repository,"  from  the  pen  of  a  distlDguished  professor  io  one 
of  our  theological  seminaries.  It  will  be  perceived  in  the  extract  which 
we  quote,  that  the  writer  lays  too  much  stress  on  mere  temperament, 
and  that,  with  a  knowledge  of  phrenology,  he  might  have  rendered  the 
subject  much  cbarer,  as  well  as  more  forcible  and  strikiog.  Religionists 
and  divines  have  yet  to  learn,  that  difference  in  cerebral  organisation  is 
more  frequently  and  generallv  tl^e  primitive  cause  of  difference  in  reli- 
gious views,  than  they  now  susf  ect;  and  that  there  even  is  a  more  inti- 
mate and  striking  harmony  between  the  principles  of  phrenology  and 
the  essential  truths  of  Christianity,  than  they  or  any  others  have  ever  yet 
conceived.  Time  will  verify  the  truth  of  this  remark,  and  show  that  it 
is  not  mere  assertion. 

In  accounting  for  the  cause  of  religious  controversy  and  difference  of 
opinion,  this  writer  speaks  as  follows : — "  It  will  soothe  many  agitated 
minds  to  reflect  that  religious  disputes,  instead  of  arising  always  from  a 
want  of  conscientious  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  church,' arise  some- 
times from  so  innocent  a  cause  as  the  different  temperaments  of  indivi- 
duals. One  divine  has  a  phlegmatic  temperament,  and  loves  to  insist  on 
human  passivity;  another  has  a  sanguine 'temperament,  and  loves  to 
insist  on  human  actiofi  and  freedom;  a  third  has  a  melancholic  tempera- 
ment, and  is  fascinated  with  the  inexplicable  mysteries  of  God's  moral 
svstem;  a  fourth  has  a  bilious  temperament,  and  love*  to  combine 
the  passive  and  the  active,  fore-knowledge  and  free-will.  Now  the 
phlegmatic  theology,  in  its  exclusive  form,  is  erroneous;  the  sanguine 
theology  is  the  same;  and  the  melancholic,  when  uncombined  with 
others,  is  unsound ;  but  it  is  not  philosophical  to  excommunicate  men 
by  the  hundred  and  thousand,  because  they  have  a  nervous  temperament, 
or  a  bilious  mode  of  reasoning.  They  may  be  all  pious,  equally  so  with 
their  opposers,  yet  all  imperfect,  and  their  original  prolific  sin  is,  in  this 
regard,  a  sin  of  the  cerebral  system,  rather  than  of  the  voluntary 
emotions." 

Bev.  John  Pierpont,  of  Boston, — The  name  of  this  clergyman  is 
doubtless  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  He  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
divines  in  New  England,  and,  as  a  poet,  has  few  equals  in  this  country. 
When  Dr.  Spnrzheim  was  in  Boston,  Mr.  Pierpont  attended  his  lectures, 
became  deeply  interested  in  phrenology,  and  has  since  not  failed,  in 
various  ways,  to  manifest  his  interest  in  the  science.  During  the  past 
season,  certain  proprietors  of  his  church,  taking  offence  at  his  zeal  and 
labours  in  behalf  of  the  temperance  cause,  have  (in  order  to  effect  his 
dismission)  brought  sundry  charges  against  him,  among  which  his  advo- 
cacy of  phrenology  comes  in  for  a  share.  His  accusers,  in  the  charge, 
allude  to  Dr.  Spurzheim  under  the  character  of  an  ^Hmported  mounte- 
bank,^' dbc. ;  to  which  Mr.  Pierpont  eloquently  and  beautifully  replies—- 
"Shade  of  the  lamented  Spurzheim  1  forgive  the  man  who  thus  dis- 
honours thee.  Dishonours  thee!  No;«do  man  can  dishonour  any  other 
than  himself.  Thou  wast  honoured  in  thy  life  as  few  in  this  land  hare 
been.  Thou  wast  honoured  in  thy  death  and  thy  funeral  obsequies  as, 
in  this  generation,  no  other  man  has  been.  The  munificent  merchant 
of  Boston,  who  gave  thy  bones  a  resting  place  in  the  sacred  shades  of 
Mount  Auburn,  and  placed  over  them  that  beautiful  copy  of  the  tomb  of 
Scipio,  was  content  to  cut  thy  name  upon  its  front  as  thine  only  epitaph ; 
feeling  that  wherever  Science  was  honoured,  or  philanthropy  loved,  no 
other  could  be  needed."  And  again  Mr.  P.  says, — "I  was  a  hearer  of 
Dr.  Spurzheim,  and  have  since  been,  and  mean  again  to  be,  a  hearer  of 
the  lectures  of  George  Combe.    To  these  two  *  imported  mountebanks,' 
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I  feel  myself  more  indebted  for  instruction  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind,  and  upon  the  conditions  of  the  healthy  manifestations  of  the 
mental  powers,  than  to  all  other  men,  living  or  dead." 

Brain  of  the  Elephant, — Some  of  the  strongest  evidences  in  proof  of 
phrenology  are  derived  from  comparative  anatomy.  It  was,  undoubtedly, 
facts  from  this  source,  more  than  from  any  other,  that  produced  convic- 
tion in  the  mind  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Godman.  We  find  in  an  Address, 
by  Dr.  G.,  on  Natural  History,  the  following  interesting  remarks  on  the 
brain  of  the  elephant.  The  scientific  reader  will  perceive  that  they  are 
in  strict  accordance  with  phrenological  principles. 

"The  similarity  in  the  proportion  of  the  cavities  for  the  anterior  and 
middle  lobes  of  tne  elephant's  brain  to  those  of  the  human  skull,  are 
strikingly  obvious.  The  great  magnitude  of  the  anterior  lobes,  when 
compared  with  the  posterior  lobes  and  cerebellum,  cannot  fail  to  excite 
the  attention  of  every  competent  observer,  and  would  suffice,  were  the 
history  of  the  animal  unknown,  to  produce  a  conviction  of  the  superiorit)'* 
of  its  intellectual  character  over  that  of  the  generality  of  quadrupeds. 
The  remark  has  often  been  made,  that  the  brain  of  the  elephant  is  very 
small,  compared  with  its  huge  bulk;  this  remark  may  have  appeared  to 
be  of  more  consequence  while  the  brain  was  itgarded  as  the  source  of 
the  nerves,  than  it  can  do,  now  it  is  well  ascertained  that  the  nerves 
communic^  with,  or  terminate  in,  the  brain,  instead  of  being  emana- 
tions therefrom.  Perfection  of  intellect  has  nothing  to  do  with  size  of 
brain,  compared  with  corporeal  bulk ;  but  depends  upon  the  proportions 
ezistinff  between  different  parts  of  the  brain  itself,  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
upon  the  acuteness  of  the  organs  of  sense.  Where  the  proportions  of 
the  brain  are  comparatively  excellent,  as  in  the  elephant,  seal,  d^c, 
more  o(mind  is  displayed,  although  not  more  than  one  sense  be  remark- 
ably good,  than  in  animals  having  all  the  senses  more  acute,  with  a  less 
perfect  arrangement  in  the  proportions  of  the  anterior,  middle,  and  pos- 
terior parts  of  the  brain.  It  is  remarked  among  men,  that  small,  toell- 
proportioned  heads  display,  as  a  general  rule,  more  of  talent  and  energy, 
than  the  majority  of  large  heads,  having  less  perfect  proportions  between 
the  conformation  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  mind  manifested  by  large  and  small  heads,  equally  well  pro- 
proportioned,  may  be  stated  to  consist  in  difference  of  activity;  the  large 
nead  being  slower  in  operation,  but  capable  of  greater  continuance  of 
effort,  while  the  small  one  is  quicker  and  more  energetic,  but  sooner 
exhausted  by  mental  exertion.'' 

Lectures  on  Phrenology  in  Boston, — Mr.  George  Combe  delivered  in 
this  city  two  courses  of  lectures  on  phrenology  during  the  month  of 
Novemoer — each  course  consisting  of  twelve  lectures,  and  attended  by 
audiences  numbering  somewhat  more  than  three  hundred.  Mr.  Combe 
delivered  also  at  the  Odeon,  in  Boston,  about  the  first  of  December,  three 
lectures  on  the  application  of  the  science  to  education.  These  lectures 
were  attended  by  nearly  six  hundred  persons,  of  which  number  there 
were  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers. 

We  also  learn  that  he  has  been  invited  (and  had  made  arrangements 
accordingly)  to  repeat  the  same  course  of  lectures  at  Salem,  Lowell, 
Worcester,  and  Springfield,  Mass.  It  is  well  known  that  this  state  has 
always  taken  the  lead  in  education,  and  that  now  its  citizens  are  making 
special  exertions  to  improve  and  elevate  their  c^^mmon  schools ;  and  we 
are  quite  sure  that  they  will  be  among  the  first  to  perceive  and  appreciate 
he  important  bearings  which  phrenology  is  destined  to  have  on  this 
ibject. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

REVIEW  OF  DR.  VUIONt's  WORK  ON  COMPARATIVE  PHRSIfOLOOT. 

(Cootinued  flrom  page  130  of  this  Joornal.) 

A  Treaiise  on  Human  and  Comparative  Phrenology^  accompanied  by 
a  Grand  Atlas  in  foliOy  containing  120  PlateSj  executed  in  the  besi 
style.  By  J.  Vimo.nt,  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris. 
tioDorary  Member  of  the  Phreoological  Societies  of  Paris  and  or 
London.  (With  an  Epigraph.)  Second  edition.  Bmssels,  1836, 
pp.  556,  royal  octavo. 

UorgueH,  la  superstition,  la  crainU  oni  embarrassie  la  connoissance 
de  Phomme  ae  mille  prejugis  que  Pobservation  doit  detruire.  La 
religion  est  chargSe  de  nous  conduire  dans  la  route  du  bonheur 
ou^elle  nous  prepare  au-deld  du  temps.  La  philosophic  doit  etudier 
Us  motifs  des  actions  de  Phomme  pour  trouver  de  le  rendre  meiUeur 
et  plus  heureux  dans  cette  vie  passagere  (G.  Leroy,  Lett  re  Philos, 
sur  Phomme  et  les  animaux).    Second  edition.    Bruxelles,  1836. 

The  oiath  chapter  is  a  commentary  on  the  anatomical  propositiom 
of  Grall  and  Spurzhoim,  and  a  critique  on  those  of  Series. 

In  the  following  chapter,  the  author  presents  to  our  notice  the 
successiFc  developeroent  of  the  cerebro  spinal  system  of  man  and 
vertebral  animals,  and  the  changes  which  are  induced  by  age  in  this 
system,  and  consequently  in  the  functions  dopendent  on  it. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  brain  in  the  first  few  months  after  birth, 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  cranium  in  the  same  period.  Moro 
especially  are  these  changes  evident  in  the  parts  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  cranium :  those,  in  fact,  which  are  in  direct  anatomical  con- 
nection with  the  senses,  and  some  of  the  nutritive  viscera  and  the 
locdmotive  organs ;  and  also  those  at  the  inferior  and  anterior  part 
of  the  frontal  bone,  which  are  the  organs  of  those  perceptive  faculties 
that  are  soon  to  be  called  into  activity  in  the  child.  In  the  period 
between  the  first  dentition  and  the  seventh  year,  the  increase  of  ful- 
ness and  consistence  of  the  cciebro-spinal  system  of  the  young  sub- 
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ject  18  most  maoifeat.  It  is  at  this  timey  aIflo»  that  the  inlellectual 
and  affective  faculties  exhibit  more  distinct  features ;  and  a  close 
observer  may  already  distinguish  those  which  will  ctiaracterise  the 
future  roan. 

There  is  an  obvious  but  less  rapid  augmentation  in  the  size  and 
consistence  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  of  youth  in  the  period 
between  the  seventh  and  fifteenth  year  from  birth.  With  a  remark- 
able developement  of  the  posterior  region  of  the  encephalon»  and  of 
the  corresponding  portion  of  cranium  at  the  expiration  of  this  period, 
which  is  the  epoch  of  puberty,  there  is  also  a  manifestation  of  new 
feelings ;  notably  of  those  which  prompt  to  sexual  intercourse^  and 
at  the  same  time  a  more  decided  expression  of  countenance  and 
manner  than  before.  The  intellectual  faculties,  though  far  from 
having  acquired  the  power  and  latitude  of  range  which  they  manifest 
at  a  later  period,  indicate  with  tolerable  distinctness  the  extent  of 
which  they  are  susceptible  in  manhood. 

It  is  only,  continues  Dr.  Vimont,  in  the  period  between  the 
eighteenth  and  fortieth  year  of  his  age  that  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  in  man  attains  its  entire  developement ;  it  is  also  during  this 
interval  that  the  lineaments  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  being  are 
distinctly  defined,  and  that  the  affective  faculties  in  particular  have 
most  power  and  duration. 

After  forty  years  of  age,  the  system  in  question  begins  to  lose  itff 
activity,  as  it  does  to  be  gradually  diminished  in  volume,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  increased  in  density.  There  are  of  course  great  dif* 
ferences  among  individuals  as  to  the  readiness  with  which  these 
changes  take  place,  and  the  mental  faculties  manifest  a  decline.  On 
this  text  Dr.  Vimont  gives  a  short  dissertation,  which  would  go  to 
show  that  progression  in  the  sciences,  and  in  human  knowledge 
generally,  has  been  sadly  retarded  by  the  undue  ascendency  which 
persons  advanced  in  Hfe  have  acquired  by  their  being  placed  or 
retained  at  the  head  of  Kterary  and  scientific  institutions*  '*  Where 
is  the  man,  of  information  and  sincerity,  who  will  not  agree  with  us 
that  the  ideas  and  acquirements  of  those  who  have  passed  the  sixtieth 
year  of  their  age  always  turn  in  the  same  circle — that  all  their 
actions  are  purely  mechanical  and  in  routine."  In  making  the 
application  of  this  fact  to  the  state  of  mind  of  those  who  oppose 
phrenology,  we  do  not  mean  to  enquire  into  the  age  of  the  certifiers 
of  Dr.  Sewall's  anatomy  and  philosophy ;  but  we  may  venture,  with- 
out much  risk  of  error,  to  say,  that  these  gentlemeh  are  too  far 
advanced  in  life  to  begin  a  series  of  observations  and  enquiries  in  a 
new  science,  and  to  carry  out  the  numerous  and  diversified  induc- 
tion from  these,  which  are  either  in  opposition  to  the  creed  of  their 
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Mrlier  yeara,  or  are  essentially  foreign  to  their  earlier  studies  and 

associations.     Unasquaioted  with  anatomy  and  physiology^  how  can 

they  know  whether  Dr.  SewalPs  lectures  are  penned  in  ignorance, 

or  with  superficial  knowledge,  or  intention  lo  mislead  ?    Ignorant, 

also,  of  the  innate  faculties  of  the  mind,  they  nerer  having  studied 

man  in  reference  to  this  important  truths  nor  noted  the  connection 

between  organisation  and  function,  between  matter  and  mind,  how 

can  they  be  supposed,  either  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  doctrines 

of  phrenology,  or  to  begin  the  study  of  them  at  this  time  ?    There 

was,  indeed,  a  course  which  age  in  its  wisdom  is  commonly  supposed 

to  be  able  to  set  to  youth,  and  by  which  it  rebukes  youthful  rashness 

and  impetuosity ;  it  is  in  a  prudent  forbearance  to  give  an  opinion 

until  all  the  facts  are  present  and  studied,  and  compared  during  a 

suitable  time  and  with  becoming  industry. 

It  is  an  interesting  comparison,  one  full  of  instruction,  that 
between  the  state  of  the  brain  of  old  persons,  marked  by  its  decay, 
its  subjection  to  paralysis,  congestion,  and  apoplexy;  and  of  very 
young  ones,  marked  by  the  increase  of  its  growth,  its  vascularity, 
active  circulation,  and  susceptibility ;  and  then  for  us  to  note  the 
diminution  and  feebleness  of  the  faculties,  the  want  of  common  sen- 
sibility, the  difficulty  of  creating  new  impressions,  or  of  stirring  up 
the  afiections  and  exercising  the  intellect  in  the  former,  in  contrast 
with  the  agitation,  eagerness  for  novelty,  aniour  of  feeling,  and 
quickness  of  intellect  in  the  latter.  All  this  belongs  to  the  physio- 
logy of  observation — ^it  is  part  of  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of 
mind,  the  truth  of  which  cannot  be  either  rejected  or  maintained  by 
closet  reveiies  and  metaphysical  jargon.  What  are  we  to  think, 
then,  of  the  piety  of  those  persons,  who  can  see  naught  in  the  study 
of  the  functions  of  the  brain  but  <^  a  subtle  form  of  materialism  and 
an  auxiliary  to  infidelity  ?'*  for  in  these  terms  is  phrenology  spoken 
of  by  a  president  of  a  college,  a  D*  D.,  whose  name  we  forbear  to 
repeat  here,  although  he  has  gratuitously  exposed  his  own  ignorance 
and  illiberality  in  the  expression  of  his  opinion  of  Dr.  Sewall's 
lectures.  It  would  comport  admirably  with  this  reverend  doctor's 
metaphyaical  abstractions,  and  his  idea  of  physiology,  if  a  lecturer 
were  to  attempt  to  prove  that  the  structure  and  organisation  of  the 
eye  had  nothing  to  do  with  optics  and  vision,  and  that  the  function 
of  digestion  could  be  very  well  understood  without  the  least  refer- 
ence to  the  stomach.  And  yet  neither  of  these  propositions  is  a 
whit  more  absurd,  and  more  adverse  to  inductive  philosophy,  than 
that  which ^this  reverend  president  of  a  college  (save  the  mark!) 
would  inculcate,  viz.  a  study  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  without 
taking  the  brain  into  the  account.     If  orthodoxy  and  piety  are  to  be 
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meaaured  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  circam- 
atancea  under  which  our  mental  faculties  originate,  and  are  modified 
and  educated,  either  to  good  or  to  evil,  then  indeed  should  the 
reverend  doctor  be  sought  after  as  the  guardian  of  faith,  and  the 
fount  of  morality.  Dulness  would  then  be  the  presiding  deity,  and 
ought  to  be  invoked  in  the  words  of  the  poet : 

^'O  ever  gracious  to  perplex'd  maDkind! 
Still  spread  a  healing  mist  before  the  mind ; 
And  lest  we  en  by  wit's  wild  dancing  light, 
Secure  us  kindly  m  our  native  night." 

Dr.  Viroont  has  studied  the  progressive  growth  of  the  cerebro* 
spinal  system  of  animals  from  birth  to  maturity,  as  he  had  in  the 
case  of  this  system  in  man. 

The  author  devotes  a  chapter,  1st,  to  diseased  crania;  2d,  to  altera- 
tions of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  and  its  membranes.  He  considers 
the  diseases  of  the  cranium  as  of  three  kinds :  1st,  Malformation,  or 
▼ice  in  the  configuration ;  2d,  An  increase  or  diminution  of  the  cal- 
carious  matter  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  lines  of  the 
cranium ;  and  3d,  An  unusual  number  of  the  bones  of  which  it  is 
formed. 

Of  the  first,  or  vices  of  configuration,  the  two  chief  varieties  are, 
an  atrophy  or  deficient  growth  of  the  cranium,  coinciding  with  a 
similar  state  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  an  opposite  condition 
of  things  in  which  there  is  excessive  enlargement  of  the  cranium, 
following  that  of  the  contained  brain. 

The  defective  growth  of  the  cranium  may  amount  to  an  almost 
entire  absence  of  this  part,  as  in  acephalous  foetuses,  or  to  a  deficient 
developement,  as  in  congenital  idiots*  In  its  morbid  developement 
in  chronic  hydrocephalus,  by  which  the  ventricles  are  gradually  dis- 
tended with  fluid,  and  the  convolutions  effaced,  so  that  the  brain 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  large  membrane  of  a  globular  figure 
filled  with  fluid,  the  cranium  follows  the  developement  of  the  brain 
on  which  it  seems  to  be  moulded ;  and  in  some  cases  the  size  of  the 
head  is  very  great.  Dr.  Vimont  mentions  the  case  of  a  young  man, 
eighteen  years  of  age,  whom  we  have  ourselves  seen,  at  the  Hospice 
de  Perfectionnement,  whose  head  measured  two  feet  nine  inches  in 
circumference.  Spurzheim  describes  one  three  feet  in  the  same 
direction. 

These  abnormal  variations,  in  addition  to  the  illustrations  which 
they  furnish  of  iho  functions  of  the  brain,  show  also  how  closely  and 
accurately  the  growth  and  configuration  of  the  skull  are  dependent 
on,  and  coincident  with,  these  states  of  its  contained  organs. 

Dr.  Vimont,  under  the  present  head  of  abnormal  configuration  of 
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the  craniam,  refers  to  the  flat  heads  of  the  Garibs,  the  roond  heads 
of  the  Turks,  and  to  other  national  peculiarities  in  this  respect, 
which  we  have  not  room  to  introduce  here. 

The  bones  of  the  cranium  may  exhibit  different  degrees  of  density 
or  thickness  without  any  change  in  the  confi|^ration  externally. 
This  state  may  be  either  natural,  the  effect  of  certain  general  affec- 
tions which  influence  the  nutrition  of  the  whole  osseous  system,  or 
the  consequence  of  disorders  of  the  brain,  and  particularly  of  those 
marked  by  derangement  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  or  insanity. 

In  some  individuals  of  an  athletic  make,  in  whom  the  limbs, 
including   the    hands,  are  large,  and  the  bones  prominent,  the 
cranium  is  also,  Dr.  Vimont  thinks,  notably  developed,  owing,  in 
part,  to  its  great  thickness.    This  was  the  case  with  the  skull  of  Dr. 
Gall  himself.     But,  however  the  observer  may  be  misled  from  such 
a  cause,  in  the  opinion  which  he  might  entertain  of  the  size  of  the 
brain   beneath,  the  configuration  and  general  proportions  of  the 
former  are  still  indicative  of  the  proportional  developements  of  the 
latter.     A  large  frontal  region,  for  example,  will  not  cover  a  defi- 
cient intellectual  organ ;  although  it  might  indicate  a  larger  endow- 
ment of  these  than  is  actually  possessed.     Age  causes  increase  of 
thickness  and  of  density  of  the  skull,  as  do  chronic  diseases  of  the 
brain  and  of  its  membranes.     Rickets,  scurvy,  and  syphilis,  also 
modify  the  state  of  this  bony  case.    Dr.  Vimont  states  that  he  has  in 
his  possession  the  skull  of  a  young  man,  who  died  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption of  three  years'  duration,  which  towards  the  conclusion 
assumed  a  scorbutic  character.    The  entire  cranium  does  not  weigh 
more  than  ten  ounces ;  the  external  table  is  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  line  thick,  and  at  some  points  had  been  completely  absorbed. 
Syphilis,  peculiarly  destructive  in  its  advanced  stage  to  the  osseous 
system,  attacks,  of  course,  at  times,  the  cranium,  producing  great 
inequality  of  its  surface,  riddling  its  tables,  as  it  were,  and  in  parts 
increasing  the  hardness  and  thickness  of  its  bones. 

The  accounts  which  some  of  the  older  anatomists  have  related 
of  ossified  brain  are  fabulous;  and  had  their  origin  in  confounding 
exostosis,  or  bony  tumour  projecting  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
skull,  with  the  brain  itself. 

Dr.  Vimont  thinks  that  alterations  in  the  osseous  structure  of  the 
cranium  of  animals  are  of  rare  occurrence,  although  their  existence 
on  occasions  is  not  denied. 

The  second  section  of  this  chapter  takes  cognisance  cf  the  altera^ 
Hans  of  the  cerebrospinal  nervous  system  and  of  its  membranes. 

Of  these,  we  may  notice  the  congenital  deficiency  of  cerebral 
structure  in  idiots ;  the  convolutions  of  whose  brains  arc  less  dis- 
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tinct  than  in  pArsons  well  organisedy  and  to  a  certain  extent  are 
manifestly  wanting* 

The  atrophy,  or  loss,  by  organic  changCy  of  a  hemisphere,  is 
recorded  by  more  than  one  writer.  The  fact  of  the  cerebral  organs 
being  double,  as  in. the  external  senses,  explains  why,  in  the  former 
as  in  the  latter  case,  injury  or  destruction  of  the  organ  of  one  aide  is 
not  incompatible  with  the  display  of  the  specific  function  by  that  on 
the  other. 

The  only  congenital  deficiency  of  organisation  seen  in  the  cere- 
bellum, is  a  diminution  of  the  size  and  number  of  its  lamellsB. 

The  accidental  disorders  of  the  cerebral  system  are  very  numerous. 
Room  can  only  be  found  by  Dr.  Vimont  for  the  specification  of  a  few 
of  them ;  for  it  is  well  known  to  the  medical  reader  that  Tolumea 
have  been  written  on  this  subject,  one  of  the  most  important  and 
fruitful  in  pathological  anatomy.  In  proof  of  the  connection  between 
the  organisation  of  the  brain  and  its  functions,  or  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  may  be  cited  the  effects  of  apoplexy.  But  it  is  also  known, 
that  consequent  on  an  attack  of  this  kind  the  intellect  is  sometimes 
only  partially  abolislied,  a  result  alone  explicable  on  the  admission 
of  a  plurality  of  organs  of  the  brain,  destined  for  a  plurality  of 
specific  functions.  If  the  brain  were  a  unit,  an  injury  of  any  one 
part  of  it  would  unfit  it  for  the  discharge  of  its  functions,  and  of 
course  for  the  manifestation  of  even  a  single  intellectual  faculty. 
But  we  find  persons  who  have  suffered  from  an  apoplectic  stroke, 
recover  their  intellect  so  as  to  appreciate  justly  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed,  and  reason  on  them  nearly  as  before,  but  who 
have  lost,  some  the  memory  of  proper  names,  and  others  of  language 
in  general.  Mr.  Hood  gives  the  history  of  a  patient  sixty^two  years 
of  age,  in  whom  there  was  gradually  manifested  an  inability  to  make 
himself  understood  by  ihope  around  him.  He  had  lost  the  name  of 
every  object  in  nature ;  but  he  retained  his  knowledge  of  facts,  was 
attentive  to  what  transpired  in  his  presence,  recognised  his  friends 
and  acquaintances  as  readily  as  ever;  but  their  names,  those  of  bis 
wife  and  family,  and  even  his  own,  were  entirely  forgotten.  His 
judgment  and  reasoning  powers  generally  appeared  to  be  a^  good  as 
before.  Although  he  could  not  use  words  with  any  definite  applica- 
tion, he  was  able  to  articulate  distinctly,  and  to  repeat  names  which 
he  heard ;  but  before  he  could  repeat  them  a  third  time,  they  were 
lost  ad  completely  as  if  he  had  never  pronounced  them.  He  seized 
readily  the  meaning  of  a  passage  read  to  him,  but  ho  conld  not  read 
it  himself.  His  convalescence  was  marked  by  the  acquisition  of 
some  general  terms,  to  which  he  gavo  a  very  varied  application. 
Time  and  space,  for  instance,  he  designated  under  the  general  term 
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of  time.     On  beiog  questiooed  one  day  about  his  ao^e,  he  showed 

that  he   understood  the  question,  but  he  was  unable  to  give   the 

answer.     When  his  wife  said  that  he  was  sixty  years  of  age»  he 

aaaeoted,  and  asked  what  time  it  was?    Mr.  Hood,  not  distinctly 

knowing  what  he  nicant,  replied. by  telling  the  hour  of  the  day;  but 

the  invalid  made  him  understand  that  this  was  not  the  answer  he 

wanteds    Mr.  Hood  then  gave  the  day  of  the  week;  but  still  without 

satiffying  him.    Having  at  last  mentioned  the  day  of  the  month,  he 

intimated  that  this  was  the  information  he  wanted,  in  order  to  enable 

him  to  reply  precisely  to  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Hood  respecting 

his  age,  which,  he  said,  was  sixty  years  and  five  days,  or  times,  as  he 

called  iu 

The  patient,  in  whom  this  infirmity  was  first  manifested  on  the 
2d  September,  1822,  entirely  recovered  from  it  in  the  month  of 
December  of  the  same  year.  But  on  the  10th  of  January  following, 
he  became  suddenly  paralytic  on  the  left  side ;  on  the  17th,  had  an 
attack  of  apoplexy,  and  died  on  the  21st  of  the  month.  An  autopsic 
examination  showed  that  there  was  an  alteration  of  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance of  the  left  hemisphere,  and  that,  at  the  part  where  it  rests  on 
the  middle  of  the  orbitar  plate,  there  were  two  small  cysts  lodged  in 
a  depression,  which  seemed  to  extend  from  this  point  of  the  brain  to 
the  irentricle.  The  right  hemisphere  did  not  exhibit  any  thing  extra- 
ordinary*    {Edin^  Phren.  Jaur.f  Vol.  III.) 

The  portion  of  brain  lying  over  the  orbitar  plate,  is  that  which  was 
taught  by  Dr,  Gall,  on  the  strength  of  numerous  observations  made 
on  healthy  persons,  to  be  the  organ  of  Language.  Dr.  Boillaud 
relates  three  cases  of  inability  of  speech  suddenly  coming  on  and 
continuing  some  time,  but  without  the  powers  of  perception  and 
judgment  being  affected.  There  are.  Dr.  B.  thinks,  evidences  of 
palsy  of  the  organ  of  speech,  without  any  accompanying  palsy  of 
other  parts  of  the  brain.  This  gentleman  has  collected  the  history 
of  several  other  cases  related  by  different  physicians,  the  subjects  of 
which  had  been  seized  with  inability  to  speak,  and  in  whom  very 
perceptible  structural  changes  were  found  at  the  lower  lobule,  near 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  hemisphere.  There  was  no  paralysis  of 
the  tongue,  however,  or  inability  to  give  it  all  the  different  and 
various  movements  required  in  vocal  and  articulate  utterance. 

Sanguineous  effusions  in  the  cerebellum  have  been  accompanied, 
we  will  not  say  universally,  but  in  a  laige  number  of  cases,  with 
erection  and  ejaculation  of  semen ;  and  chronic  irritation  and  change 
of  the  part  noticed  in  persons  who,  during  life,  had  manifested  exces- 
sive, and  even  morbid,  venereal  propensity.  Similar  coincidences 
have  been  noted  in  animals  subjected  to  experiments  by  strangulation 
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The  atrophy  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain  has  boen  followed  by  lo98 
of  function ;  and  the  suspension  of  function  by  destruction  of  tho 
external  organ  of  sense,  has  brought  with  it  a  decay  of  the  cerebral 
parts  corresponding.  Loss  of  vision,  for  example,  is  the  consc- 
quencoy  at  tiroes,  of  lesion  and  wasting  of  the  anterior  corpora 
quadrigemina ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  a  wound  of  the  eye,  01 
inflammation  by  which  its  structure  is  altered,  and  the  images  of 
objects  can  no  longer  be  impressed  on  the  retina,  will  be  followed 
after  a  time  by  an  obvious  diminution  of  the  anterior  corpora 
quadrigemina.  A  change  of  this  nature  has  been  effected  in 
animals  by  putting  out  their  eyes.  The  inferences  from  theao  facts 
are,  first,  the  relation  between  certain  parts  (organs)  of  the  brain 
and  particular  functions;  and,  secondly,  the  effect  of  exercise  in 
preserving  the  former  of  their  requisite  fulness  and  density  of  struc- 
ture. 

Various  morbid  states  of  the  brain  are  noticed  by  Dr.  Vimont,  but 
without  any  novelty  or  special  application. 

Menial  disorders^  to  which  the  twelfth  chapter  is  dedicated,  is  too 
extensive  a  theme  for  us  to  engage  in  at  this  time.  Dr.  Vimoiit 
points  out  the  misleading  influence  of  the  systems  of  Locke  and 
Condillac,  to  the  standard  and  terminology  of  which  medical  writers 
attempted  to  adapt  their  descriptions  of  insanity;  as  when  they 
would  classify  the  varieties  of  this  disease  as  so  many  disorders  of 
judgment,  or  of  imagination,  memory,  6cc.  Hence  the  strange  con* 
tradiciions  into  which  some  authors  have  been  led  by  speaking,  for 
example,  of  reasoning  madness,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  saying 
that  the  patient  is  mad,  and  yet  he  is  not  mad.  Well  may  we  doubt 
that  these  persons  were  on  the  right  path,  when,  in  addition  to  such 
metaphysical  mysticism,  they  attempted  to  find  the  causes  of  insanity 
in  the  colour  of  the  hair,  and  of  the  eyes  and  skin,  and  in  the  tem« 
perament.  Strange,  indeed,  than  men,  calling  themselves  observers, 
could  not  see  that  madness  existed  with  every  variety  of  the  hair, 
eyes,  and  skin,  and  of  temperament;  and  that  it  was  to  the  brain, 
the  material  centre  of  all  mental  relations,  to  which  they  should 
look.  Dr.  Vimont  may  be  thought  to  use  language  somewhat  harsh, 
though  it  approaches  unhoppily  too  near  the  truih,  when  he  says, 
**  I  am  not  afiaid  to  assert  publicly,  after  having  read  the  treatises 
published  up  to  this  time  on  the  disorders  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  that  I  hey  all  seem  to  me  to  have  been  written  by  gossips, 
crones,  and  nurses ;  so  much  do  they  abound  in  contradictions,  and 
in  a  jumble  of  popular  notions  and  prejudices,  characteristic  of 
credulity  and  ignorance.*'  From  this  general  censure  an  exception 
ought  to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  work  on  Mental  Derangement  by 
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Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  in  whicb  he  baa,  to  a  certain  extent,  carried  out 
tbe  plan  recommended  by  Dr*  Vimont,  viz,  to  observe  the  connection 
between  the  mental  disorder  and  tbe  lesions  of  the  parts  on  which  it 
depends  ;  and  to  note  all  those  disorders  of  the  mind  of  a  general 
nature,  dependent  upon  a  want  of  energy  or  of  excessive  excitement 
of  the  ceiebral  nervous  system*  In  the  first  class  we  should  find 
idiots,  or  persons  of  feeble  intellect,  who  sometimes  have  a  good 
conformation  of  head;  and,  in  the  second  place,  monomaniacs,  whose 
cerebral  organs,  without  being  greatly  developed»  may  be  morbidly 
excited,  and  cause  derangement  of  their  cone^ponding  faculties. 
The  author  (Dr.  V.)  carries  out  his  inquiries  on  these  points  under 
the  heads  of  idioHsmt  monomania^  and  hi^pochondriatU*^ 

Here  we  pause,  and  suspend  for  a  while  any  further  analysis  of 
Dr.  Vimont's  work  on  Human  and  Comparative  Phrenology,  although 
we  have  only  gone  through  a  part,  and  that  not  the  larger  of  the  two. 
It  will  have  been  seen  by  the  reader,  that  although  the  author  fully 
believes  in  the  phrenological  doctrines,  viz.  the  plurality  and  distinct 
character  of  the  affective  and  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  corre- 
spondence between  these  and  cerebral  organisation,  and  the  mani- 
festation of  this  latter  by  the  configuration  of  tbe  external  surface  of 
the  cranium,  yet  he  is  not  a  servile  follower  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
or  of  Mr.  Combe  and  others.  Dr.  V.  acts  the  part  of  a  true  philo- 
sophei ;  he  has  assured  himself  that  the  system  is  a  true  one,  and  he 
does  not  feel  inclined  to  reject  or  discredit  it,  because  all  the  details 
recorded  by  his  predecessors  are  not  as  accurate  as  could  be  desired. 
fle  affirms  the  truth  and  value  of  cranioscopy ;  even  though  there  be 
frontal  sinuses,  sometimes  thickened  ciania,  and  sometimes  thick 
muscles  covering  a  portion  of  the  omnium.  He  affirms  and  demon* 
strates  tho  harmony  between  the  cranioscopical  observations  made 
on  man  and  those  on  animals ;  not  grounding  his  belief  on  the  sizes 
and  weights  of  tho  human  brain  relatively  with  those  of  the  brain  of 
animals,  but  upon  the  developement  of  the  latter  in  particular 
regions.  We  may,  hereafter,  have  an  opportunity  of  showing,  that 
although  he  differs  from  other  phrenologists  in  respect  to  the  func- 
tions of  some  of  the  cerebral  organs,  he  is  in  accordance  with  them 
respecting  the  location  of  the  classes  and  orders — those  for  the  affec- 
tive, and  those  for  the  intellectual  faculties — and  in  believing  that 
tbe  only  true  basis  of  a  system  of  mental  philosophy  which  shall  be 
applicable  to  education,  jurisprudence,  and  the  treatment  of  insanity, 
is  the  physiology  of  the  brain  as  indicated  and  taught  by  phrenology. 
All  this  may  seem  to  be  rank  quackery  to  the  worthy  certifiers  of 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  tbe  ad  captandum^  superficial,  and  unfair 
arguments  and  expositions  contained  in  Dr.  Sewall's  two  lectures. 
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But  if  thej  should  look  a  little  ioto  the  subject^  they  would  see  tbat 
it  partakes  singularly  of  the  aspect  of  a  science,  in  its  large  array  of 
facts,  and  the  numerous  and  harmonious  inference  from  these  for  the 
guidance  of  man  in  his  indi?idual  capacity,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  varied  and  important  social  relations.  If  the  legal  gentlemen 
who  have  committed  themselves  by  a  declaration  of  opinion,  had 
paused  a  little,  and  not  allowed  their  prejudices  to  bind  them,  like  a 
retiining  fee,  to  the  advocacy  of  a  singularly  shallow  plea,  they 
would  have  found  that  the  evidence  is  all  on  the  other  side- 
evidence  of  a  distinct  positive  kind,  in  singular  contrast  with  the 
gossiping,  hearsay,  and  second-hand  opinions  of  the  metaphysical 
school.  Teachers,  heads  of  colleges,  might,  seeing  how  uttorly 
barren  has  been  their  favourite  philosophy  through  all  time  down  to 
the  present,  look  with  a  little  more  patience  on  a  scheme  of  reform^ 
which  could  hardly  be  carried  into  effect  without  some  improvement 
resulting.  Certain  doctors  of  divinity  and  theologians  might  be 
counselled  not  to  make  their  own  ignorance  the  standard  of  science, 
oor  their  prejudices  the  test  of  other  people's  orthodoxy ;  but  rather 
to  learn  a  little  more  of  the  wonderful  mechanism  and  harmony  of 
the  woiks  of  the  Creator,  about  whose  wisdom,  in  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  they  sometimes  discourse.  More  especially  useful 
to  them  in  their  vocation,  and  as  a  check  to  hasty  and  intolerant 
judgment  of  the  effect  and  tendency  of  what  they  do  not  at  once 
understand,  would  be  the  study  of  physiology,  and  of  natural  science 
in  general.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  commonest  elements  of 
anatomy  and  physiology,  they  would  hardly  commit  themselves,  as 
they  every  now  and  then  do,  by  the  utterance  of  such  an  absurdity 
as  the  accusation  against  phrenology  of  its  fostering  materialism. 
They  are  shocked,  pious  souls !  at  the  idea  of  the  brain  being  the 
material  instrument  of  mind,  and  of  its  consisting  of  many  organs  on 
which  depend  the  display  of  the  mental  faculties. 

We  would  just  remind  such  objectors,  that  their  own  creed  of 
philosophy  partakes  fully  as  much  of  materialism  as  phrenology  does. 
They  may  indeed  discard  the  brain  as  useless;  but  they  will  not 
venture  to  reject  also  the  five  senses.  If  they  should  ever  descant 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  colours,  forms,  distances  «f  objects,  on  the 
beauties  of  the  landscape,  and  the  charms  of  art  in  statuary  and 
painting,  what  are  all  these  but  phenomena  resulting  from  the 
impression  of  matter  on  matter,  of  inanimate  matter  on  animate 
matter.  Is  the  mechanism  of  the  eye  spiritual  or  material  ?  Could 
the  mind  perceive  an  external  object,  unless  the  image  of  the  latter 
were  impressed  on  the  retina,  which  is  the  termination  of  the  optic 
nerve — botb  of  them  portions  of  matter?    But  the  process  does  not 
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end  here ;  the  material  chain,  of  which  one  end  in  the  eye,  is  con- 
nected at  the  other  end  with  a  certain  portion  of  hrain  called  the 
anterior  corpora  quadrigeminaf  the  entireneaa  of  which  is  jnat  as 
necessary  for  vision  as  that  of  the  optic  nerve  or  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye.     The  man,  therefore,  who  speaks  of  the  eye  seeing,  or  of  the 
car  heariDg,  is  just  as  much  a  materialist  as  he  who  speaks  of  the 
brain  forming  ideas  of  colours  and  forms,  or  of  sound  and  harmony* 
Abrogate  the  five  senses,  and  what  would  be  the  amount  of  ideas  ? 
the  channels  are  all  closed,  and  nothing  can  reach  the  mind,  as  the 
metaphysician  would  say,  or  the  brain,  as  the  phrenologist  alleges* 
Gach  external  sense  has  its  own  organic  structure  and  mechanism, 
a  mere  modification  in  fact  of  matter :  each  sense  depends  for  its 
display  of  function  on  a  particular  portion  of  the  brain ;  the  optic 
iierve  with  one,  the  auditory  nerve  with  another,  the  olfactory  with 
a  third  portion,  and  so  on  of  the  rest.    These  nerves  and  the  con- 
tiguous portions  of  hrain  have  specific  functions,  each  being  acted 
on  by  its  particular  stimulus,  and  by  it  alone*     Light  will  stimulate 
the  retina  and  optic  nerve,  but  has  no  effect  on  the  auditory  nerve, 
or  the  nerves  of  touch — as  the  retina  in  its  turn  is  not  susceptible  of 
the  impressions  which  on  the  auditory  give  rise  to  the  sensations  of 
sound.     There  is  yet  another  series  of  nerves,  connected  also  with 
different  parts  of  the  brain,  and  distributed  to  various  organs  through 
which  these  latter  are  moved.     Without  the  aid  of  these,  the  eye 
would  be  fixed  in  its  socket,  its  muscles  would  be  powerless,  and  a 
most  limited  range  of  vision  would  result.    A  knowlege  of  the 
functions  of  these  several  nerves— respectively  of  the  senses,  and  for 
motion — was  never  acquired  by  an  observation  of  their  texture  and 
structure,  nor  by  sny  kind  of  observation,  d  priori*    Nor,  now  that 
their  functions  are  known,  can  we  find  any  adequate  explanation  in 
differences  of  organisation.    Tho  thing  is  received  as  an  ultimate 
fact,  nor  is  any  physiologist  adventurous  enough,  in  quixotic  spirit- 
ualism, to  deny  that  we  see  by  means  of  the  eye,  and  in  virtue  of 
the  connection  of  this  organ  with  the  brain ;   and  that  we  hear 
through  the  ear,  and  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  brain, 
merely  because  he  cannot  detect  any  notable  differences  between 
the  optic  nerve  and  the  olfactory  one,  and  between  the  two  portions 
of  the  brain  with  which  they  are  severally  united.    Even  Dr.  Sewall 
would  not  hesitate  to  teach  this  much  physiology  to  the  worthy  pre- 
sidents of  the  college,  and  of  the  theological  seminaries,  who  are  so 
BMich  alarmed  at  the  materialism  of  phrenology.     It  is  very  true  that 
the  doctor  would  at  the  same  time  inculcate,  and  the  worthy  presi- 
dents wouid  believe  a  materialism  as  positive  and  evident  as  that  of 
the  phrenologists.    The  diffoioncc  between  the  two  schools  consists 
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in  this :  Dr.  Sewall  and  his  friends  would  persuade  us  that  a  raao 
can  think,  act,  and  have  the  affections  of  his  nature,  with  the  aid 
alone  of  that  arrangement  of  matter  which  consists  of  the  five  senses, 
their  nerves,  and  some  of  the  minuter  parts  of  the  basis  of  the  brain, 
connected  with  these  nerves.  The  phrenologists,  on  the  other  hand, 
believe  that  the  brain  was  not  given  by  the  Maker  in  vain,  but  that 
its  hemisplieres  perform  great  and  important  functions,  in  completion 
of  those  of^the  inferior  organic  apparatus  just  mentioned.  The 
organs  of  the  brain  are,  they  think,  those  of  the  internal  senses;  the 
eye,  ear,  dec.,  are  the  organs  of  the  external  senses. 

We  cannot  say,  then,  of  the  two  schools,  that  the  one  is,  in  its 
doctrine,  spiritual,  and  the  other  material.  Both  admit  the  necessity 
of  a  material  structure  and  organisation  for  the  formation  of  ideas, 
and  processes  of  thought :  but  the  one  denies  in  a  great  measure  the 
necessity  of  a  brain;  the  other  admits  it,  and  sees  in  it  a  complicated 
apparatus.  Dr.  Sewall  and  his  friends,  certain  doctors  of  law  and 
divinity,  and  distinguished  politicians,  dec.,  are  advocates  of  what 
may,  for  distinction's  sake,  be  called  brainless  materialism,  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  external  senses  alone.  For  ourselves,  and  with 
all  becoming  respect  for  such  authority,  liacked,  as  it  is,  by  an  ex« 
president  and  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  we  still  believe  that 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  a  man  can  dispense  with  his  brain« 
and  walk,  for  occasional  convenience,  like  St.  Denis,  with  his  head 
under  his  arm. 


ARTICLE  II. 

ON  THB  FRIXARY  FUNCTION  OF  TBB  ORGAN  KARKED  "  ?  ** 


BT  M.  B.  SAMPSON. 


Phrenology  being  a  system  of  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  and, 
as  such,  professing  to  throw  light  on  all  the  primitive  powers  of 
human  feeling,  roust,  to  a  certain  extent,  remain  in  an  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory  state  so  long  as  any  specific  and  inherent  desire  or 
affection  can  be  shown  to  exist,  as  a  uniform  principle,  in  the  mind 
of  man,  on  the  nature  of  which  it  can  throw  no  light,  or  bring  no 
collateral  evidence  or  illustration. 

The  science  has  succeeded  in  winning  the  acceptance  of  some  of 
the  most  comprehensive  minds  of  the  present  day,  by  the  clearness 
and  simplicity  of  its  rudimentary  principles,  among  which  there  is 
none  more  in  harmony  with  our  perceptive  and  reasoning  powers 
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than  that  which  teaches  us  that  man  is  provided  with  special 
faculties  to  adapt  him  to  each  physical  and  moral  law  of  the  world 
in  which  he  is  placed,  and  that  it  is  upon  the  harmonious  and 
healthy  action  of  such  faculties  that  his  happiness  and  safety  are 
made  entirely  to  depend.  The  phrenological  system  does  not 
emhrace  a  single  organ,  the  deprivation  of  which  would  not  prove  in 
some  way  fatal  to  our  physical  or  moral  safety,  or  the  funcitoiis  of 
which  could  be  supplied  by  tho  action  of  any  other  faculty. 

By  the  exposition  of  this  view,  much  has  been  done  to  enlarge 
our  ideas  of  the  plan  of  our  existence,  and  of  the  ultimate  destinies 
of  our  race ;  but  in  estimating  the  effect  of  the  various  faculties 
which  have  been  hitherto  ascertained,  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  it 
will  give  a  full,  harmonious  and  complete  picture  of  the  constitution 
of  man,  or  if  there  still  exist  any  emotions  common  to  the  human 
mind,  and  having  reference  to  some  moral  or  physical  law  of  nature, 
for  the  manifestation  of  which  phrenologists  have  failed  to  ofier  any 
esplaoation,  or  to  discover  any  organ  in  the  brain. 

There  is  a  mental  emotion  peculiar  to  all  men,  and  strongly 
characteristic  of  many,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  the  action  of 
any  organ  which  has  hitherto  been  located.  An  emotion  which 
takes  root  in  the  contemplation  of  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
consider  as  one  of  the  most  important  laws  of  our  moral  destiny, 
and  the  absence  of  which  would  render  us  incapable  of  appreciating, 
even  in  the  remotest  degree,  one  6f  the  most  sublime  attributes  of 
the  Deity  himself. 

The  sentiment  to  which  1  allude,  is  that  which  impels  us  to  the 
contemplation  of  stbrnitt. 

That  the  perception  of  time  is  one  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
our  relation  to  the  external  world,  is  not  a  more  incontrovertible 
fact  than  that  the  tendency  of  our  desires  to  an  eternity  of  being  is 
a  condition  of  our  moral  nature.  If,  therefore,  among  the  percep- 
tive  faculties  we  find  an  organ  that  adapts  us  to  our  destiny  in  time, 
we  might  well  expect  among  the  moral  faculties  to  discover  an 
organ  that  should  adapt  us  to  our  destiny  in  eternity. 

Upon  a  full  consideration  of  the  primary  functions  of  the  various 
organs  which  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  acknowledged,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  one  to  which  this  tendency  of  the 
mind  can  be  referred.  It  ia  impossible  to  attribute  it  to  the  action 
of  <'Hope,"  because  the  feeling  is  very  frequently  exhibited  in  its 
greatest  force  by  those  in  whom  the  sentiment  of  Hope  is  exceed- 
ingly deficient;  and  many  individuals  have  been  known,  whose 
thoughts  of  the  future  have  been  of  a  sad  and  desponding  character, 
yet  to  whom  the  idea  of  an  eternity  of  pain  seemed  preferable  to 
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that  of  otter  extinction.  Moreover,  Hope  does  not  point  out  the 
nature  of  the  thing  to  be  desired— -it  merely  imparls  the  belief  thai 
the  desires  of  the  other  facnlties  will  be  attained,  and  consequently, 
of  itself,  would  never  suggest  a  longing  either  for  endless  duration  or 
ultimate  extinction.  If  we  turn  to  the  organ  of  Harvellousoess  or 
Faith  (?),  we  shall  meet  with  the  same  result,  for  we  have  abundant 
testimony  that  this  faculty  is  primarily  intended  to  impart  a  belief  in 
our  spiritual  existence,  independent  of  our  physical  organisation, 
which  renders  us  capable  of  a  future  state  of  being,  but  which 
(unless  it  can  perform  two  functions)  possesses  no  power  of  impress- 
ing upon  us,  as  an  irresistible  sentiment,  the  idea  that  that  state  is 
to  be  eternal. 

Moreover,  many  instances  may  be  cited  in  which  the  abstract 
conception  of  eternity  and  boundless  space  seems  to  have  been  pro- 

0 

minently  manifested  and  dwelt  upon  with  a  delight  that  has  been 
called  forth  by  the  simple  and  isolated  idea.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  marked  characteristic  of  Byron's  mind,  as  will  be  shoirn  by  the 
following  passages,  selected  almost  at  random  from  his  works. 
Cain  thus  apostrophises  the  wide  expanse  to  which  he  is  conveyed 
by  his  tempter  :— 

"  Oh,  thou  beautiful 
And  unimaginable  ether !  and 
Ye  multiplying  masses  of  increased 
And  still  increasing  lights !'  what  are  ye  ?    What 
Is  this  blue  wilderness  of  interminable 

Air? 

***** 

Do  ye 
Sweep  on,  in  your  unbounded  revelry, 
Through  an  aerial  universe  of  endless 
Blcpansion,  at  which  my  soul  aches  to  think, 
Intoxicatei  with  etebmitv  7" 

And  upon  his  return  from  his  survey  of  those  myriads  of  starry 
worlds, 

"  Of  which  our  own 
Is  the  dim  and  remote  companion  in 
Infinity  of  life," 

he  thus  replies  to  his  brother's  question,  ^  What  hast  thou  seen  t" 

"  The  dead. 
The  immortal,  the  unbounded,  the  omnipotent, 
The  overpowering  mysteries  of  space — 
The  innumerable  worlds  that  were  and  are — 
A  whirlwind  of  such  overwhelming  things, 
Sans^  moons,  and  earths,  upon  their  loud-voiced  spheres 
Sinpng  in  thunder  round  me,  as  have  made  me 
Unfit  lor  mortal  converse." 
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Abel  alflo  addresseB  the  Supreme  Being  tbii»— 

'<  Sole  Lord  of  light, 
Of  good,  and  glory,  and  ETERMmr  I" 

In  Maofred,  the  same  tendency  is  exhibited  in  almost  every  sen- 
tence. — His  ^  joy  is  in  the  wilderness,"  and  his  spirit  triumphs  in  all 
the  subiimiiy  of  nature. 

"To  roll  along 
On  the  swift  whirl  of  the  new-breaking  wave 
Of  river,  stream,  or  ocean,  in  their  flow. 
In  these  my  early  strength  exulted ;  or 
To  follow  through  the  night  the  moving  moon, 
The  stars  and  their  developement ;  or  catch 
The  dazzling  lightnings  rill  my  eyes  grew  dim, 
These  were  my  pastimes       ♦       ♦       * 

Then  I  passed 
The  nights  of  years  in  sciences  untaught, 
Save  in  the  olcl  time ;  and  with  time  and  toil. 
And  tenible  ordeal,  and  such  penance 
As  in  itself  hath  power  upon  the  air, 
And  spirits  that  do  compass  air  and  earth, 

Sjoce^  and  the  peopled  infinite,  I  made 
ine  eyes  familiar  with  ETSBifiTT." 

In  the  mind  of  Milton,  this  emotion  must  have  held  a  very  powerful 
sway.  He  found  bis  happiness  in  ''  thoughts  which  wander  through 
eternity,''  and  he  thos  aiiticipated  the  day  when  *'  they  that,  by  their 
laboor,  counsels,  and  prayers,  have  been  earnest  for  the  common 
good  of  religion  and  their  country,  shall  receive  above  the  inferior 
orders  of  the  blessed,  the  regal  addition  of  principalities,  legions, 
and  thrones  into  their  glorious  titles,  and  in  super-eminence  of 
beatific  vision,  pragresdng  ike  dateless  and  irrevoluble  dreU  of 
etemUjff  shall  clasp  inseparable  hands  with  joy  and  bliss  in  over- 
measure  for  ever."* 

But  perhaps  its  most  perfect  embodyment  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following  anecdote  of  the  celebrated  Robert  Hall,  which  I  extract 
from  a  recent  publication,  entitled  **  The  Life  Book  of  a  Labourer." 

^*Upon  the  eternity  of  heaven  he  made,  as  I  conceived,  a  memo-' 
rable  and  striking  remark.  Would  that  1  could  record  it  with  the 
fire,  force,  and  freedom  of  the  speaker  I  '  Sir,  it  is  the  perpetuity  of 
heaven  on  which  my  soul  reposes.  If  the  Deity,  air,  had  assured 
me  that  I  should  be  a  dweller  in  the  heavenly  temple  for  any  limited 
period,  how  long  soever  it  might  be,  still,  if  it  had  an  end,  it  would 
not  be  heaven !  My  thoughts,  sir,  would  take  wing  beyond  it.  I 
should  be  continually  harassing  myself  with  the  conjecture  of  what 
was  to  succeed  beyond  the  end.     This,  sir,  would  mar  to  me  all  the 

on  Gbrislitn  Doctrine,  hy  John  Milton. 
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melody  of  heaven.  Ita  sweetness  is  its  endlessness.  Once  in  the 
heavenly  temple,  thence  the  samt  goes  out  no  more  for  ever.'  " 

All  men  delight  more  or  less  in  whatever  carries  their  existence 
forwards  or  backwards  over  the  mere  span  of  their  actual  and  bodily 
life.  Eternity  having  no  end,  cati  have  had  no  beginning,  and  the 
faculty  which  would  adapt  us  to  a  comprehension  of  its  nature  would 
therefore  carry  us  to  the  past  with  the  same  force  as  it  would  exert 
towards  the  future.  Accordingly,  it  will,  I  think,  invariably  be 
found  that  tliose  who  possess  a  tendency  to  let  their  thoughts  dwell 
upon  the  one,  will  turn  with  equal  ardour  to  the  other.  He  who 
delights  to  trace  his  ancestry  amidst  the  dust  of  ages,  is  most 
anxious  to  transmit  his  name  to  posterity ;  and  the  antiquary  who 
ponders  over  the  ruined  tower,  is  most  zealous  to  uphold  and 
strengthen  it,  that  it  may  stand  as  a  monument  through  succeeding 
times.  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  it  is  mainly  to  a  faculty  of 
this  nature  that  the  desire  for  posthumous  fame  may  be  attributed. 
To  those  who  possess  it,  durability  is  always  a  paramount  considera- 
tion ;  and  in  whatever  they  might  undertake,  cither  in  literature  or 
art,  they  would  be  buoyed  up  by  the  wish  to  produce  something 
*'  that  the  world  should  not  willingly  let  die." 

Of  course  every  idea  connected  with  eternity  partakes  of  the 
obscure;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  tendency  which  exists  in  the 
human  mind  to  delight  in  this  emotion,  has  often  been  turned  to 
account  by  those  who  sought  their  own  advancement,  by  appealing 
to  the  passions  or  prejudices  of  their  feltow-men.  In  despotic 
governments,  it  is  the  practice  to  keep  their  chief  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  public  eye ;  and  the  same  policy  has  been  pursued 
in  many  cases  of  religion.  Almost  all  the  heathen  temples  were 
obscure ;  and  even  in  the  barborous  temples  of  the  Indians  at  the 
present  day,  they  keep  their  idol  in  a  dark  part  of  the  hut,  which  is 
consecrated  to  his  worship.  In  like  manner,  too,  the  Druids  per- 
formed all  their  ceremonies  in  the  bosom  of  the  darkest  woods,  and 
in  the  shade  of  the  oldest  and  most  spreading  oaks. 

It  may  be  said,  that  in  these  cases  the  object  aimed  at  was  to 
rouse  a  feeling  of  terror  by  the  excitement  of  Cautiousness,  but  the 
object  also  was  to  gratify  and  chsin  the  imagination.  Now  Cau- 
tiousness does  not  delight  in  the  obscure,  and  although  it  may  be 
excited  thereby,  it  is  excited  only  in  a  painful  manner.  Cautious- 
ness is  gratified  only  when  we  are  in  possession  of  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  our  situation,  and  of  the  certain  means  by  which  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  safety  may  be  insured.  If  a  shadowy  and  threaten- 
ing figure  were  to  approach,  Cautiousness  would  endeavour  to  make 
It  out,  so  that  it  might  take  the  necessary  measures  of  defence,  while 
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i>ie  mental  feelings  that  is  excited  by  the  sublime  would  increase  ita 
fnystery,  and  exaggerate  ita  terrors. 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  it  is  this  power  of  carrying  our 
thoughts  to  the  indefinite  and  eternal,  that  aids  in  *^  exalting  our  idea 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  removes  it  farther  from,  humanity  and  a 
scattcrred  polytheism,  and  makes  it  profound  and  intense  as  it 
Itecomes  more  universal."  By  its  influence,  we  associate  with  our 
thoughts  of  God^s  power  the  idea  that  ^*  if  we  fly  into  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,  it  is  there  also;  if  we  turn  to  the  east  or  the  west, 
we  cannot  epcape  from  it ;"  and  while  Veneration  ofiers  up  the  lan- 
guage of  adoration,  it  tells  the  worshipper  that  wherever  it  may  be 
breathed,  in  the  society  of  men,  or  on  the  solitary  void  of  ocean,  in 
the  frozen  stillness  of  an  arctic  night,  or  beneath  the  heat  of  thtf 
torrid  zone,  it  will  assuredly  be  heard  by  Ilim 

"  Whose  temple  is  all  space. 
Whose  altar,  earth,  sea,  s^iesP' 

If  the  foregoing  remarks  be  correctly  founded,  the  question  that 
may  be  addressed  to  phrenologists  then  arises,  "  In  what  part  of  the 
brain  is  the  organ  of  this  faculty  located,  or  does  your  science  with- 
hold from  it  a  local  habitation  7"  I  believe  that,  in  reply  to  this,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  organ  has  been  discovered — that  almost  all 
of  its  efiects  have  been  noted  in  an  isolated  manner  by  diflerent 
observers,  each  of  whom  has  endeavoured  to  build  up  some  partial 
theory  out  of  the  detached  manifestations  which  had  severally 
attracted  attention,  but  who,  failing  to  keep  in  mind  that  whatever 
its  primary  function  may  be,  it  must  be  such  as  shall  be  in  harmony 
with  some  great  law  of  nature,  have  produced  but  partial  and 
unsatisfactory  hypotheses. 

In  the  phrenological  bust,  there  is  a  space  running  laterally  from 
the  organ  of  Ideality,  which  is  marked  ^1"  I  propose  to  submit, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  reader,  the  various  observations  which 
have  been  made  respecting  its  function. 

Mr.  Combe  is  disposed  to  consider  it  as  imparting  the  sentiment 
of  Sublimity,  Speaking  of  Ideality,  he  says,  *'  In  some  individuals, 
tLe  front  part  of  this  organ  is  most  developed ;  in  others,  the  back 
part;  and  from  a  few  cases- which  I  have  observed,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  latter  is  a  separate  organ.  The  back  part  is  left 
without  a  number  on  the  bust,  and  a  mark  of  interrogation  is 
inscribed  on  it,  to  denote  that  the  function  is  a  subject  of  inquiry. 
The  back  part  touches  Cautiousness ;  and  I  suspect  that  excitement 
of  this  organ  in  a  moderate  degree,  is  an  ingredient  in  the  emotion 
of  the  sublime.    The  roar  of  tbunder  or  of  a  cataract,  the  beetling 
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cliff  fuspended  high  in  air,  und  threatening  to  caase  ruin  hj  its  falf^ 
impress  the  mind  with  feelings  of  terror ;  and  it  is  only  Euch  ohjects 
that  produce  the  senlimenl  of  sublimity." 

[1  would  here  remind  the  reader,  that  the  excitement  of  Cautious- 
ness is  evidently  only  an  occlisional  eflect,  and  not  a  cause  of  the 
emotion  of  sublimity.  The  most  sublime  object  in  nature,  is  the 
deep  blue  sky,  gemmed  with  its  innumerable  and  distant  worlds,  as 
seen  when  sailing  at  night  upon  a  calm  and  unbounded  sea ;  and 
although  this  awakens  a  deep  sense  of  reverential  awe,  it  has  little 
of  real  terror  in  its  nature.] 

A  writer  in  the  London  Phrenological  Journal,  Mr.  Hytche, 
(No.  3,  new  series,)  thinks  that  this  organ  imparts  a  love  of  Anti- 
quUies.  He  says,  that  upon  examining  with  this  view  the  heads  of 
various  persons,  he  **  found  almost  invariably  that  a  developemeni  on 
the  part  of  the  head  marked  "?"  was  presented,  which  corresponded 
with  the  intensity  or  deficiency  of  the  individual's  love  of  the  past.** 

An  earlier  writer,  under  the  signature  J.  K.,  (Vol.  X,  No.  53),  had 
previously  expressed  a  similar  opinion — in  confirmation  of  which,  he 
quoted  the  following  lines,  as  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  sentiment 
to  which  he  alluded : — 

^^  Eleven  years  we  now  may  tell, 
Since  we  have  koowD  each  other  well ; 
Since  riding  side  by  side,  our  hand 
First  drew  the  voluntary  brand. 
A od  though  through  many  a  cbaoging  scene 
Unkindnsss  nevei  came  between, 
Away  those  winged  years  have  jiovsn^ 
To  join  the  mass  of  ages  gone. 
Still  days,  and  weeks,  and  months  but  seem. 
The  recollectioD  of  a  dream — 
So  still  we  glide  down  to  the  sea 
Of  fathomless  ETEaNiTv." — Marmion. 

The  words  printed  in  italics  will  show  how  singularly  applicable  (his 
quotation  will  be  found  to  the  more  extended  view  which  I  have 
suggested.  He  goes  on  to  say,  "What  seemed  to  strengthen  my 
opinion  that  that  part  of  the  brain  marked  unascertained  is  the  organ 
of  a  faculty  which  gives  a  tendency  to  the  mind  to  look  to  the  |MZsf, 
was  the  fact  of  its  being  immediately  below  another  faculty  which 
gives  the  mind  a  tendency  to  look  to  the  future.  At  all  events,  my 
opinion  respecting  the  functions  of  this  organ  is  not  inconsistent  with 
its  site." 

[In  reference  to  this,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  tbo  writer 
appears  to  labour  under  a  misapprehension  with  regard  to  the  func- 
tion of  the  organ  of  Hope.  I  do  not  consider  that  Hopo  gives  any 
specific  denre  with  reference  to  the  future.     It  gives  a  belief  that  all 
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things  will  work  together  for  good,  and  that,  as  I  before  observed, 
the  desires  of  ail  the  other  faculties  will  eventually  be  attained.  If 
even  a  person  desired  that  death  should  be  to  him  nothing  more  than 
a  dreamless  sleep,  then,  however  strongly  some  of  the  other  faculties 
might  resist  the  idea,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Hope,  at  least, 
would  wbisf  er  to  his  mind  that  his  wish  would  be  granted,  and  that 
such  a  fate  did  in  reality  await  him.  If  Hope  is  to  be  considered 
merely  as  an  organ  that  "  gives  the  mind  a  tendency  to  look  to  the 
future,'*  it  must  very  frequently  6nd  Cautiousness  performing  its 
part,  and  acting  as  a  very  sufficient  substitute.] 

In  the  last  number  of  the  London  Journal,  (October,  1839,)  Dr. 
Maxwell  furnishes  an  interesting  article  on  this  organ,  in  which  he 
states  his  belief  that  the  primary  function  is  to  impart  a  coruervaiive 
habit,  and  he  proposes  to  give  it  the  title  of  *'  Consorvativeness." 
He  has  found  it  large  in  persons  having  a  strong  regard  for  pemui' 
nence  and  durability,  and  in  those  who  have  shown  anxiety  to  retain 
and  transmit  their  possessions  unimpaired;  and  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  he  alludes  to  the  law  of  entail.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
that  this  feeling,  although  it  is  only  a  subordinate  one,  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  view  I  have  taken.  Dr.  Maxwell  further  says, 
*'This  faculty  appears  to  give  the  desire  to  retain,  or  rather  a 
natural  aptness  to  preserve^  property,  independent  of  the  desire  to 
acquire  it  ;^'  and  again,  such  is  the  desire  and  regard  for  durability, 
that  it  imparts  that,  with  one  in  whom  this  organ  is  large,  ^<a  suit  of 
clothes  will  last  three  times  as  long,  as  with  it  small."  It  evidently, 
according  to  Dr.  Maxwell's  view,  gives  an  emotion  of  delijht  in  the 
contemplation  of  that  which  is  lasting.     Eternity  will  last  for  ever  ! 

The  situation  of  the  organ  coincides  most  completely  with  the 
views  which  I  have  stated.  It  runs  laterally  from  Ideality,  which 
endues  us  with  a  sense  of  moral  harmony  (which  can  alone  be  truly 
permanent),  and  which,  in  its  physical  perceptions,  delights  in  the 
compactness  and  smoothness  of  globular  forms ;  while  the  only  mate- 
rial figure  that  has  ever  been  found  to  aid  the  expression  of  our  idea 
of  eternity  is  derived  from  this,  of  the  circle.  On  the  other  side  the 
organ  is  bounded  by  Cautiousness,  which  checks  the  tendency  that 
a  large  developement  of  it  would  give  to  penetrate  into  the  dangers 
of  the  unknown  dark,  teaching  us  that  although 

"The  wide,  the  uabouoded  prospect  lies  before  us," 
yet 

'^  Shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness,  rest  upon  it." 

The  following  passage  from  Byron's  Cain,  will  prove  how  com- 
pletely the  feeling  of  the  sublime  might  be  separated  from  that  of 
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eaution.  At  tbe  same  time  it  shows  how  necessary  the  exercise  of 
the  latter  faculty  becomes,  when  the  former  is  actively  excited. 
CaiD,  gazing  on  the  distant  worlds  in  space,  exclaims, 

*^  Oh  God — Oh  Gods !  or  whatsoe'er  ye  are ! 
How  beautiful  yc  are !  how  beautiful 
Your  works  or  accidents,  or  whatsoe'er 
They  mav  be  !     Let  me  die,  as  atoms  die, 
(If  that  toey  die,)  or  know  ye  in  your  migbt 
And  knowledge  I    My  thoughts  are  not  in  this  hour 
Unworthy  what  I  see,  though  my  dust  is: 
Spirit  I  let  me  eacpire^  or  see  them  nearer?^ 

I  have  made  many  observations  on  this  organ,  which  have  inva- 
riably  strengthened  the  idea  which  1  now  entertain  respecting  it.  I 
have  found  in  all  persona  in  whom  it  is  largely  developed,  a  never* 
failing  impression  of  the  transitory  nature  of  the  present  life — a  dis- 
position, also,  to  revert  to  the  past,  coupled  with  strong  considera- 
tions for  the  future,  and  for  the  interest  of  those  who  may  come 
after  them — together  with  an  enjoyment  of  all  that  is  vast,  un- 
bounded, permanent,  and  grand,  i  remember  one  instance  of  a 
gentleman  who  possessed  a  large  developement  of  it,  who  told  me 
that  although  the  thought  of  death  was  always  present  to  his  miLd, 
it  was  often  welcomed,  since  he  indulged  a  fancy  that  it  might  bring 
him  to  a  more  exalted  state  of  being,  in  which  might  be  unveiled  to 
him  the  sublime  knowledge  of  distant  worlds,  and  the  unbounded 
mysteries  of  space  and  eternity. 

Perhaps  1  may  be  allowed  to  give  an  illustration  of  its  e^cts, 
from  my  own  experience. 

Last  year,  I  visited  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  I  approached  them 
from  the  Canada  side,  and  on  my  first  view  of  them  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed with  respect  to  their  sublimity,  but  agreeably  surprised  hy 
their  exquisite  beauty.  After  crossing  the  bridge  over  tbe  rapids, 
however,  I  became  fully  impressed  with  their  grandeur.  The 
thought  of  the  countless  ages  through  which  they  had  rolled  on, 
then  took  possession  of  my  mind ;  and  now,  whenever  my  recollec- 
tion turns  to  them,  the  same  idea  is  always  paramount,  and  I  feel  all 
their  power  when  I  contemplate  that  they  are  still  rolling  on,  and 
will  continue  to  roll  on,  with  undiminished  force,  long  aAer  the  pre- 
sent  race,  and  many  future  dateless  generations,  shall  have  passed 
silently  away. 

There  is  much  to  excite  an  emotion  of  this  description  in  the 
daily  operations  of  nature.  When  we  consider  the  permanence  of 
iho  laws  by  which  the  Creator  upholds  the  universe,  its  endless 
decay,  and  endless  renovation — ^and  when  we  call  to  mind,  out  of  the 
numerous  illustrations  that  every  where  surround  us,  the  simple  fact, 
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that  the  rays  of  h'ght  which  will  this  evening  reach  our  sight  from 
the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars,  roast,  even  at  the  velocity  with  which 
light  travels,  have  left  that  star  centuries  ago,  at  the  time  when 
Alfred  reigned  in  England,  we  may  faintly  approach  to  an  estimate 
of  the  littleness  of  our  present  existence,  and  of  the  illimitable  power 
of  that  great  Being  by  whom  the  universe  has  been  created  and  is 
upheld. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  organ  is  bestowed  upon  roan  to 
adapt  him  to  the  great  principle  of  eternity.  It  is  a  noble  require- 
fnent  of  his  moral  destiny  I 

LodiIoOy  Nofeniber  1,  1839, 
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KBUARKS  ON  PHRENOLOGICAL  SPECIMENS,  CABINET,  ETC. 

The  utility  and  value  of  specimens,  to  prove  and  illustrate  the 
principles  of  any  science,  must  be  obvious  to  every  one.  In  all  the 
sciences  which  depend  upon  observation  and  experiment  for  proof 
and  elucidation,  we  find  those  objects  which  appeal  directly  to  the 
senses  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  These  objects  may  be 
either  the  products  of  nature  or  the  creations  of  art.  In  many 
instances,  we  cannot  multiply  specimens  of  the  former,  nor  even 
obtain  them  in  that  state  or  perfection  which  may  be  necessary  for 
useful  purposes,  and  therefore  must  resort  to  human  agency  and 
contrivance.  Some  of  the  sciences,  such  as  geology,  botany, 
zoology,  &c.,  deriving  their  evidences  from  observation,  must 
depend  chiefly  for  support  and  illustration  on  the  immediate  produc- 
tions of  nature,  either  animate  or  inanimate ;  while  other  sciences, 
connected  more  directly  with  experiment,  such  as  chemistry,  natural 
philosophy,  &c.,  are  more  dependent  for  proof  and  application  on 
human  agency*  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  recourse 
to  such  means,  both  for  studying  and  t3aching  those  branches.  And 
accordingly  we  find  that  the  most  zealous  and  efficient  cultivators  of 
science  have  always  been  deeply  engaged  in  the  collection  of  speci- 
mens appertaining  to  their  several  departments  of  study. 

Phrenology,  being  also  a  demonstrative  science,  depends  for  proof 
and  illustration  upon  objects  which  appeal  equally  direct  to  the 
senses.  The  evidences  of  its  truth  are  of  the  most  positive  and 
irresistible  character,  and,  when  properly  presented  and  canvassed, 
cannot  fail  to  produce  conviction  in  every  unbiased   mind.     The 
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materials  for  this  purpose  are,  perhaps,  as  ample  and  diversified  bb 
those  belonging  to  any  other  science.  It  summons  in  support  of  its 
truth,  not  only  every  individual  of  the  human  species,  but  even  the 
greater  part  of  the  animal  creation.  Wherever  there  is  brairif 
whether  performing  the  (unctions  of  the  feeblest  instinct,  or  of  the 
most  exalted  mental  manifestations,  wo  may  find  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this  science.  The  student  who  is  somewhat  familiar  with 
its  facts  and  principles,  will  find  objects  of  interest  and  study  on 
every  side.  But,  as  in  other  departments  of  knowledge,  those  who 
are  inquirers  or  learners,  must  iiist  become  acquainted  with  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  science.  For  this  purpose,  not  only 
books  are  wanted,  but  material  objects  which  may  be  seen  and 
handled.  And  in  most  cases  these  can  be  easily  obtained.  They 
may  consist  of  skulls,  busts,  casts,  drawings,  paintings,  wax  prepara- 
tions, &c.  They  may  be  procured  and  possessed  by  individuals, 
societies,  or  public  institutions. 

The  cultivators  of  phrenology  have  not  been  negligent  in  collect- 
ing specimens  to  prove  and  illustrate  the  principles  of  their  science. 
Should  a  full  and  minute  history  of  their  labours  in  this  respect  be 
given,  it  would  bear  comparison  with  the  results  of  the  same 
number  of  cultivators  of  any  other  science,  labouring  under  disad- 
vantages equally  as  great  and  discouraging.  As  phrenology  has 
thus  far  been  spurned  from  the  notice  of  public  institutions  and 
associations,  formed  for  cultivating  science  and  encouraging  its 
advocates,  phrenologists  have  been  compelled  to  labour  in  this  field 
as  individualsy  in  despite,  too,  of  the  most  bitter  opposition,  and  to 
make  collections  at  the  expense  of  the  greatest  personal  sacrifices 
and  exertions.  We  might  allude  to  the  labours  of  Gall,  Spurzhcim, 
Deville,  and  others,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  It  is  true  that,  in  some 
instances,  collections  have  been  made  by  associations,  such  as  the 
Paris,  London,  and  Edinburgh  societies.  But  in  order  that  such 
collections  may  be  permanent,  and  become  constantly  increasing  in 
extent  and  value,  they  should  be  connected  with  sjmo  public  institu- 
tion, or  national  society,  and  enlist  in  their  behalf  as  many  indivi- 
duals as  possible  who  are  deeply  interested  in  scientific  researches. 

We  may  revert  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject  again,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  state  and  advancement  of  the  science  in  this 
country ;  but,  for  the  present,  must  satisfy  ourselves  by  introducing 
some  excellent  suggestions  on  the  objects,  materials,  and  arrange- 
ment of  a  phrenological  cabinet,  contained  in  a  report  drawn  up  by 
a  committee  of  the  New  York  Phrenological  Society.  This  report, 
we  believe,  has  never  been  publit$hed,  and  it  contains  some  observa- 
tions which  must  interest  phrenologists  generally.     The  committee 
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Vaa  appointed  by  (he  president,  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis,  and  consisted  of 
Mr.  A.  Boardman,  Dr.  C.  A.  Lee,  and  Dr.  B.  Drake.  Their  report 
was  made  to  the  society,  February  29,  1839,  and  is  as  follows : — 

Report  of  the  Commitlee  uppointed  hy  ike  Phrenological  Society  of 
New  York  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  a  Phrenological  Ckihinet* 

The  committee  appointed  to  drafl  a  plan  for  a  phrenological 
^cabinet,  respectfully  report : 

That,  in  their  opinion,  the  establishment  of  an  extensive  and  well- 
"arranged  cabinet  is  an  object  worthy  of  the  society's  best  efibrts,  for 
the  following,  among  other,  reasons-* 

1.  By  means  of  such  a  cabinet,  the  great  phrenological  principle^ 
that  "  As  is  the  brain,  other  things  being  equal,  so  is  the  mental 
t»pacity  of  man,"  would  be  readily  demonstrable. 

2.  Such  a  cabinet  would  enable  the  members  to  pursue  phrenolo^ 
;gical  investigations  extensively  at  a  small  personal  expense,  thus 
rendering  membership  extremely  desirable. 

3.  Such  a  cabinet  would  form  not  only  a  centre  of  attraction,  but 
n  bond  of  union.  Nothing  seems  to  unite  men  more  closely  or  per- 
manently than  common  interest  in  property,  the  accumulation  of 
which  is,  indeed,  the  result  of  Acquisitiveness,  but,  in  the  case 
l)eforo  us,  of  Acquisitiveness  acting  under  the  control  of  intellect  and 
the  higher  sentiments,  for  a  purpose  which  afibrds  them  refined 
satisfaction.  In  contemplating  such  a  cabinet.  Form,  Size,  and 
Individuality,  would  be  gratified  by  the  observation  of  the  speciniens; 
Order  and  Locality,  by  their  arrangement;  Comptrison  would  love 
to  dwell  on  the  correspondence  between  cerebral  developement  and 
mental  manifestation,  and  to  note  the  dissimilarity  of  heads  apper- 
taining to  men  distinguished  by  opposite  mental  characteristics  ^ 
Causality  would  be  agreeably  exercised  in  recognising  between  the 
developements  of  the  brain  and  mental  capacities  the  relation  of 
cause  and  efiect ;  while  the  higher  sentiments  would  delight  in  these 
studies,  as  a  powerful  means  of  human  advancement 

In  developing  their  plan  of  a  cabinet,  your  committee  will  treat, 

1.  Of  the  material  of^  which  it  should  consist. 

2.  Of  the  arrangement  of  the  material. 

3.  Of  the  accommodations  for  a  cabinet. 

Material. — The  material  of  a  phrenological  cabinet  should  consist 
principally  of  skulls,  casts,  plates,  drawings,  and  preparations;  and 
bere  your  committee  would  respectfully  suggest  the  importance  of 
discrimiaation  in  selecting  specimens.  Every  specimen  should  be 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  some  fact  or  principle.  The  value  af 
a  cabinet  cannot  be  inferred  from  its  extent. 
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Tour  eommittee  would  soggest,  too,  that  busts  are  annecessarify 
large  and  unwieldy,  inasmuch  as  the  shoulders  subserve  no  scientific 
purpose.  The  mere  mask,  too,  is  an  unobjectionable  form  of  speci- 
men, ina9much  as  the  correlation  of  organs  is  so  intimate,  that  to 
tell  the  influence  of  any  organ  whaterer,  the  whole  organisation 
should  be  known.  Those  forms  of  specimen  which  your  committee 
think  most  appropriate,  are  the  skull  and  entire  head,  the  latter 
placed  on  a  pedestal  just  large  enough  for  its  support. 

Arrangement, — ^The  great  principle  which  has  guided  your  com- 
mittee in  making  the  following  suggestions,  is,  that  the  specimens 
should  be  so  arranged  as  most  readily  to  prove,  and  most  clearly  to 
illustrate,  the  principles  and  details  of  phrenology. 

To  prove  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  mind,  and  to  illustrate,  iD 
a  general  way,  the  influence  of  form  and  size,  your  committee 
lecommend  that  a  series  of  casts  and  skulls  be  arrayed,  commencing 
with  those  of  idiots,  progressing  through  intermediate  grades,  and 
terminating  with  those  of  the  giant  minds  of -the  world. 

To  show  the  influence  of  the  direction  in  which  the  brain  lies,, 
your  committee  would  recommend  that  a  series  of  contrasted  speci* 
mens  of  known  characters  be  arranged  in  groups,  each  specimen  to 
resemble  the  others,  of  the  same  group,  in  general  size,  but  to  dificr 
in  the  relative  size  of  the  three  regions. 

To  show  the  diflerence  of  organisation  on  which  the  diflerence 
between  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  sexes  depends,  male  and 
female  skulls,  human  and  comparative,  might  be  arranged  in  con* 
trasted  pairs. 

National  skulls  might  be  arranged,  1st,  To  furnish  specimens  of 
the  crania  of  the  various  races,  nations,  and  tribes  of  men ;  2d,  To 
illustrate  in  a  more,  especial  manner  phrenological  principles.  For 
the  first  purpose,  crania  might  be  grouped  in  five  classes;  one  foF 
the  skulls  of  European,  a  second  for  those  of  Asiatic,  a  third  for 
those  of  African,  a  fourth  for  those  of  American  nations,  and  a  fifth 
for  those  of  the  natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Each 
class  having  its  appropriate  subdivisions.  For  the  second  purpose^ 
skulls  belonging  to  nations  widely  difiering  in  character  should  be 
placed  side  by  side,  that  the  correspondence  of  character  and  deve- 
lopement  might  bo  manifest.  Thus,  the  skull  of  the  Englishman 
might  be  placed  beside  that  of  the  Hindoo ;  and  that  of  the  timid 
Peruvian,  whose  opposition  to  the  Spaniards  was  as  the  pecking  of 
the  dove  against  the  kite,  might  be  pliiced  beside  that  of  the  Carib> 
whose  indomitable  courage  and  independence  nothing  but  death 
could  overcome. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  next  in  order  should  he 
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placed  skulls  of  individuals  difl^ring  in  age,  from  infancy  to  senility ; 
specimens  of  healthy  skulls,  and  such  as  have  suffered  alteration 
from  disease ;  of  those  that  are  of  average  and  such  as  are  of  abnor- 
mal thickness,  and  specimens  of  frontal  sinuses  of  average  and  of 
abnormal  size. 

Your  committee  recommend  that  in  the  next  place  the  particular 
faculties  should  be  illustrated.  For  this  purpose,  there  might  be 
formed  as  many  groups  as  there  are  organs.  And  in  each  group, 
the  organ  to  be  illustrated  might  be  shown  in  different  stages  of 
developement,  from  the  highest  predominance  to  the  most  striking 
deficiency. 

Succeeding  to  these  might  be  groups  indicating  the  combination 
of  faculties  which  ^ive  a  tendency,  fondness,  and  capacity  for  par- 
ticular pursuits.  The  heads  of  poets,  painters,  musicians,  mathe- 
maticians, warriors,  and  others,  might  be  thus  arranged. 

Having  finished  the  arrangement  of  whatever  relates  to  human 
phrenology,  the  arrangement  of  specimens  of  comparative  phreno- 
logy might  succeed.  These  would  be  configed,  of  course,  to  verte- 
bral animals,  and  might  be  arranged  in  four  divisions. 

1.  Skulls  of  mammalia. 

2.  Skulls  of  birds. 

3.  Skulls  of  reptiles. 

4.  Skulls  of  fishes. 

Each  division  being  subdivided  into  its  appropriate  classes. 

Besides  this  general  arrangement,  there  might  be  special  arrange- 
ments for  the  more  striking  illustration  of  phrenological  doctrines;, 
for  example,  arranged  side  by  side  might  be  the  crania  of  such  birds 
as  sing,  and  such  as  do  not ;  of  such  animals  as  build,  and  such  as  do 
not ;  and  of  the  carnivora  and  herbivora.  The  skull  of  the  woodlark 
or  nightingale  and  of  the  woodpecker,  that  of  the  lion  and  of  the 
beaver,  and  that  of  the  cat  and  of  the  rabbit,  might  be  thus 
contrasted. 

The  paintings,  drawings,  and  engravings,  might  be,  in  part,  sus- 
pended round  the  room,  and  in  part  arranged  in  portfolios.  Your 
committee  would  particularly  recommend  the  society  to  obtain  a 
complete  set  of  preparations  and  representations,  illustrative  of  the 
nervous  system.  Especially  a  series  of  brains,  human  and  compa- 
rative. 

Such  a  cabinet  would,  your  committee  believe,  be  one  of  which 
not  only  the  society,  but  the  city,  might  be  justly  proud.  To  the 
phrenologist,  it  would  form  a  tower  of  defence  which  the  assaults  of 
his  enemies  could  neither  overthrow  nor  injure ;  to  the  phrenological 
student  it  would   afford   the   most   powerful  aid;   and  to  all  true 
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lovers  of  natural  science,  the  most  rational  gratification  and  refined 

delight. 

The  remarks  in  this  report  on  the  "  accommodation"  of  a  cabinet, 
manner  of  ''  collecting  specimen^,"  d^c,  being  rather  local  in  their 
nature,  and  of  less  general  importance,  our  limits  compel  os  to  omit. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

ON  THfi  HABMOXT  BBTWEEH  FfiEBNOLOOT  AKD  BBVCtATIOlT. 

Mr.  Editor, — 

The  aKsertion  has  so  oAen  been  made  by  the  most  competent 
judges,  that  phrenology  is  not  inconsistent  with  revelation,  that  it 
need  not  again  be  repeated.  Still  it  is  worth  while  occasionally  to 
point  out  the  more  striking  instances  in  which  the  science,  in  its 
delineations  of  human  nature,  is  confirmed  by  those  of  Holy  Writ. 
For  though  the  enlightened  and  philosophical  mind  need  no  facta  or 
examples  to  show  that,  as  the  God  of  revelation  is  also  the  God  of 
nature^  the  truths  of  the  latter  must  necessarily  be  consistent  with 
those  of  tho  former,  yet  the  less  instructed  often  find  some  indvidual 
facts,  or  single  illustrations,  the  best  means  of  stopping  the  mouths 
of  gainsaycrs,  and  of  disproving  the  assertions  of  captious  and  short- 
sighted objectors. 

The  Apostle  Paul  possessed  a  thorougb  education,  and  enjoyed 
superior  advantas^es  for  observing  and  studying  human  nature. 
With  the  greatest  clearness,  simplicity,  and  compactness  of  lan- 
guage, he  describes  man  and  his  characteristics  just  as  he  found 
them.  And  they  have  always  been  the  same.  Let  us  now  com- 
pare one  of  his  descriptions  of  man  with  those  of  phrenology ;  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  we  shall  find,  on  an  analysis  of  that  full  and 
detailed  enumeration  of  mental  manifestations  contained  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  that  what  he 
calls  the  man  of  *'  vile  afl^ctions'^ — a  **  reprobate  mind,"  dec- 
possessed  qualities  precisely  similar  to  those  which  phrenology 
would  predicate,  from  the  extreme  abuses  of  certain  very  large  or 
deficient  cerebral  developements.  (See  Rom.  1  chap.  26th  verse  to 
the  end.) 

That  I  may  not  occupy  too  much  of  your  space,  I  will  endeavour 
to  imitate  the  brevity  of  the  apostle's  description.  Instead  of  com- 
pound manifestations,  I  place  the  principle  word  involved,  directly 
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opposite  to  the  faculty  which  aids  chiefly  to  produce  them — thus, 
envy  is  the  result  of  Self-esteem,  Approbativeness,  and  Destructive- 
ness,  it  is  put  under  each ;  much  of  the  effects  of  combination  is  still 
left  for  the  reader  to  supply,  without  its  being  pointed  out. 

Amativeness,  very  large,  ungoverned — "  FornicatioD,"  r.  29.  "  So- 
domy," V.  26,  27. 

PbiloprogenitiveDess,  very  small — "Without  natural  aflection,"  v,  31. 

Adhesiveness,  deficient — Have  pleasure  in  others  of  like  character,  v.  32. 

Combativeness,  very  large,  ungoverned — "Debate,  malignity,"  v,  29. 

Destructiveness,  very  large,  ungoverned — "Envy,  maliciousness,  mur- 
der." V.  29.     **  Backbiting,"  r.  30. 

Secretivenessf,  veiy  large,  ungoverned  >  "  Deceit,   blasphemy,"  v.  29. 

Cautiousness,      "         "  "  J     "Backbiting,"  t>.  30. 

Self-«steem,         "         "  "  "  Pride,"  r.  30.  "  Envy,"  t>.  29. 

Approbativeness,  very  large,  ungoverned — "Boasting,"  v.  30.  "Envy," 
V,  29. 

Conscientiousness,  very  deOcient — "Covenant  breaking,"  v.  31.  "Full 
of  all  unrighteousness,  wickedness,  and  maliciousness,"  v.H^X 

Veneration,  very  small,  &c. — "Disobedient  to  parents,  haters  of  God," 
c.  30.  " 

Acquisitiveness,  very  large,  unrestrained — "  Covetousness."  v.  29. 

Constructiveness,  >  ior«.o  $  moial  sentiments  }  "  Inventors  of  evil 

Causality,  $  ^^^^  **'^®  (        deficient,         i     things,"  v.  30. 

Intellectual  Faculties,  (as  a  whole,)  deficient — "Without  understand- 
ing," V,  31.  Swept  away  by  their  propensities,  They  do  what  they 
know  to  be  worthy  of  death,  v.  32. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  every  idea,  and  almost  every  word, 
contained  in  those  seven  verses  of  Romans — and  nothing  else — are 
wrought  into  this  most  consistent  and  unmitigahle  had  character. 
The  analysis  might  be  carried  still  farther,  and  thus  the  harmony 
between  the  two  descriptions  rendered  more  perfect  and  striking, 
but  I  roust  leave  that  process  for  the  reader.  The  abuses  of  the 
propensities  and  sentiments  are  given  by  the  apostle  with  the 
greatest  minuteness  and  accuracy ;  for  it  is  their  abuses  chiefly  that 
make  character  positively  bad.  The  intellect  is  given  in  the  whole 
group,  for  that  was  enough  to  show  that,  either  from  deficient 
strength  or  improper  exercise,  it  could  not  easily  restrain  such  pro- 
pensitiea.  Surely,  every  imagination  of  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of 
such  must  be  evil,  and  that,  too,  continually. 

£•  C  B% 

New  York,  December,  1839. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

Oir  THE  USES  OF  PHKEIfOLOOT.* 

In  a  former  namber,  we  pointed  out  the  grand  distinction  between 
an  instinctive  and  a  rational  being.  An  instinctive  creature  receives 
from  the  Creator,  not  only  desires  to  pursue  certain  ends,  but  inspi- 
ration of  the  best  manner  of  attaining  them.  In  itself  it  is  ignorant 
of  the  power  and  wisdom  that  direct  its  actions.  A  mother  among 
the  inferior  animals  is  impelled,  by  pure  instinct,  to  administer  to 
her  ofl&pring  that  kind  of  protection,  food,  and  training,  which  its 
nature  and  circumstances  require ;  and  so  admirably  does  she  fulfil 
this  duty,  even  at  the  first  call,  that  human  sagacity  could  not 
improve,  or  rather  not  at  all  equal  her  treatment.  The  actions  of 
these  animals  bear  the  strongest  marks  of  wisdom,  founded  on 
perfect  knowledge  of  their  own  nature  and  circumstances ;  but  this 
knowledge  does  not  reside  in  them,  but  in  their  Author.  A  rational 
being,  also,  is  endowed  with  instinctive  tendencies  to  act;  but, 
instead  of  being  directed  by  Divine  wisdom  towards  the  best  manner 
of  gratifying  its  desires,  it  has  received  intellectual  faculties,  by  the 
employment  of  which,  it  may  make  this  discovery  for  itself.  Man 
is  such  a  being :  he  is  impelled  by  a  variety  of  propensities  and  sen- 
timents; but  the  privilege  is  conferred  on  him  of  discovering,  by 
means  of  his  intellectual  powers,  in  what  manner  he  should  gratify 
these,  so  as  best  to  promote  his  own  happiness.  The  Creator,  who 
constituted  the  desires  and  directed  the  actions  of  the  inferior 
animals,  knew  the  nature  of  the  creatures,  and  of  the  external  influ- 
ence to  which  they  would  be  exposed,  and  He  adjusted  the  one  to 
the  other,  so  as  to  secure  to  them  I  he  highest  enjoyment  of  which 
their  natures  are  susceptible,  in  reference  to  the  general  constitution 
of  the  world.  Man,  to  render  himself  happy  as  a  rational  being, 
roust  discover  his  own  nature,  and  that  of  external  objects,  and  form 
his  institutions,  and  direct  his  actions,  with  the  same  wise  reference 
to  those  which  are  displayed  in  the  habits  and  actions  of  the  inferior 
creatures,  in  relation  to  their  nature  and  external  circumstances. 

A  question  of  vast  importance,  in  regard  to  man,  presents  itself 
at  the  very  threshold  of  our  inquiries.  Of  what  elements  is  he  com- 
posed, and  with  what  powers  is  he  endowed?  If  an  agriculturist 
were  desired  to  superintend  the  cultivation  of  an  exotic  plant  of  the 
highest  value  for  human  food,  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty  in  form 

♦From  the  26th  nomber  of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal. 
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and  colour,  and  suited,  when  brought  to  perfection,  for  the  moat 
admirable  purposes  of  general  utility,  he  would  anxiously  inquire 
into  the  constitution  of  the  plant,  into  its  relation  to  particular  soils, 
particular  temperatures,  particular  degrees  of  humidity,  and,  in 
short,  into  every  property  inherent  in  itself,  and  into  every  relation 
which  subsisted  between  it  and  external  objects  which  might  influ* 
ence  its  condition ;  and  he  would  treat  it  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  soundest  judgment,  formed  upon  consideration  of  these  particular 
matters  of  fact.  Man,  as  a  being  of  creation,  roust  be  dealt  with  in 
a  similar  way.  It  is  quit»  certain,  however,  that  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day  he  has  never  been  treated  in  this  manner;  and  that,  if 
questions  were  put  to  a  thousand  individuals,  selected  indiscriminately 
out  of  the  most  enlightened  countries  in  the  world,  regarding  the 
genera]  physical  constitution  of  man,  th^  elementary  faculties  of  his 
mind,  including  the  objects  of  these  faculties,  the  habits  and  occupa- 
tions that  are  best  calculated  to  favour  the  healthy  developement  of 
his  corporeal  frame,  and  to  invigorate  and  fill  with  enjoyment  his 
mental  powers,  and  the  great  aim  of  his  existence,  the  answers 
would  present  that  utter  discoruance  and  contradiction  which  betray 
profound  and  general  ignorance  on  every  one  of  the  topics  here 
mentioned. 

This  condition  of  ignorance  is  necessarily  fatal  to  man's  enjoy- 
ment as  a  rational  being.  In  point  of  fact,  human  institultoiis  of 
every  description  have  hitherto  emanated  from  his  instinctive  feel- 
ings and  desires,  guided  by  mere  glimmerings  of  intelligence ;  and 
hence  arise  the  general  misery  and  feeling  of  disappointment  which 
so  widely  pervade  society,  the  want  of  satisfaction  in  daily  pursuits, 
and  the  incessant  demand  for  reform  in  church  and  state,  which 
every  where  is  heard.  Men,  in  whom  the  inferior  propensities  pre- 
dominate, are  discontented,  because  too  many  curbs  exist  on  their 
acquisitiveness,  love  of  power,  and  general  desire  for  animal  indul- 
gence. The  institutions  of  society  contain  too  much  of  morality  and 
religion  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  this  class.  Men, 
again,  in  whom  the  higher  sentiments  and  intellect  predominate,  are 
unhappy  because  the  pursuits  which  are  forced  on  them  by  existing 
manners,  bear  too  closely  a  reference  to  mere  animal  gratification ; 
they  desire  society  in  which  moral  and  intellectual  pleasures  shall 
be  the  aim,  and  the  pursuit  of  wealth  only  the  means,  of  existence  ; 
and  they  find  around  them  only  insatiable  appetites  for  wealth  and 
ostentation,  constituting  the  objects  of  life.  This  class  finds  amoft^ 
mankind  much  desire  for  good,  but  preposterous  notions  of  the 
objects  which  constitute  it,  and  of  the  manner  of  attaining  it ;  it  dis- 
covers, in  the  laws,  much  of  justice  and  humanity,  but  still  larger 
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infusions  of  absurdity,  injustice,  and  barbarism;  in  the  political 
institutions  of  the  country,  much  that  is  excellent,  but  still  more  that 
IS  defective,  irrational,  and  calculated  to  foster  the  lower,  and  check 
the  progress  of  the  higher,  principles  of  our  nature.  They  are 
therefore  discontented,  and  loudly  demand  reform  and  improvement. 

This  universal  discordance  proves  that  the  nature  of  man  is  a 
mystery  to  man  himself;  to  us  it  appears  the  natural  result  of  his 
past  and  present  ignorant  condition;  but  we  look  to  phrenology  as  the 
means  by  which  a  better  order  of  things  will,  in  due  time,  be  intro- 
duced. It  will  require  centuries  to  operate  the  change;  but,  in  the 
history  of  the  race,  these  are  like  days  in  the  life  of  an  individual. 
Some  of  our  reasons  for  expecting  this  advantage  from  phrenology, 
are  the  following : — 

To  render  man  happy,  his  body  must  be  maintained  in  a  state  of 
constant  health.  The  nervous  system,  including  the  brain,  is  the 
fountain  of  all  enjoyment  in  sensation  and  emotion,  and  it  is  moat 
intimately  connected  with  respiration  and  digestion.  When  all 
external  stimulus  is  withdrawn,  and  the  individual  is  thrown  entirely 
back  on  his  own  sensations,  he  will  experience  a  pleasing  conscious- 
ness of  existence  when  in  perfect  health ;  if  he  does  not  do  so,  if  any 
sensation  of  weakness,  list lessness,  irritation,  anxiety,  or  unhappiness, 
be  experienced,  the  corporeal  frame  is  not  in  its  best  condition ;  it  is 
not  in  that  state  which  the  Creator,  in  endowing  it  with  the  suscep- 
tibility of  happiness,  intended  it  to  be,  and  by  bestowing  reason 
on  man,  commanded  it  to  be  maintained.  To  secure  health,  the 
individual  must  exert  his  muscular  frame  for  several  hours  every 
day  in  the  open  air,  or  al  least  exposed  to  a  free  circulation  of  air; 
he  must  observe  the  rules  of  cleanliness  nnd  temperance;  he  must 
exercise  his  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  several  hours  every  day 
on  pursuits  congenial  to  their  nature ;  and  he  must  sleep  in  well- 
aired  apartments,  ond  neither  for  too  long  nor  too  short  a  time. 

The  institutions  and  manners  of  society  at  present  render  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  fulfil  these  laws  of  our  nature.  Mechanics  are 
compelled  to  labour  with  their  muscles  beyond  what  is  serviceable  to 
their  moral  and  intellectual  enjoyment;  men  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
life  are  confined  within  shops,  counting-houses,  or  writing-chambers, 
so  as  to  be  denied  muscular  exertion  adequate  to  maintain  perfect 
health,  and  their  pursuits  have  reference  so  exclusively  to  objects 
connected  with  the  gratification  of  the  inferior  feelings,  that  no 
adequate  stimulus  or  cultivation  is  afforded  to  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers ;  while  ladies  generally,  and  men  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  society  in  particular,  are  rendered  miserable  through  want  of 
objects  of  interest  calculated  to  excite  them  to  that  degree  of  bodily 
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and  mental  exertion,  without  which  the  nervoua  system  becoinea  a 
mass  of  disease,  and  the  fountain  of  inexpreMible  oufiering.  The 
males  of  the  higher  classes,  who  seek  to  relieve  themselves  from 
this  insanity  and  its  consequent  miseries,  betake  themselves  to  fox- 
hunting, horse-racing,  prize-fighting,  cigar-smoking,  drinking,  and 
seduction  ;  in  short,  through  want  of  objects  and  pursuits  calculated 
to  gratify  their  rational  nature,  they  abandon  themselves  to  the 
indulgence  of  their  animal  propensities,  and  corporeal  appetites — 
except  a' few,  whose  superior  faculties  carry  them  to  literature,  the 
improvement  of  their  estates,  the  fine  arts,  or  politics,  as  occu- 
pations. 

^^hrenology,  if  taught  as  an  elementary  branch  of  education, 
would  undoubtedly  remedy  some  of  these  evils.  It  would  demon- 
strate to  the  senses  and  understanding  of  men, 

1st,  The  intimate  connection  between  sensation  and  bodily  health ; 
ind  if  this  were  rendered  palpable  to  every  capacity,  men  could  not 
'esist  modifying  their  institutions  and  habits  of  life,  so  as  to  secure 
nore  of  health  and  enjoyment  from  this  source  than  at  present.  It 
iirould  be  felt  as  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  indubitable  rights 
of  human  beings,  to  subject  the  lower  classes  to  that  degradation  of 
their  rational  nature  which  is  inseparable  from  excessive  labour,  and 
absence  of  moral  and  intelleetual  stimulus ;  and  it  would  no  longer 
be  reckoned  a  degradation  on  the  part  of  the  intelligent  and  refined, 
to  submit  regularly  to  that  degree  of  muscular  exertion  which  the 
Creator  has  rendered  indispensable  to  health. 

2dly,  The  fact  that  man  is  a  rational  and  social  being,  would  be 
practically  acted  upon.  If  this  truth  and  its  consequences  were 
understood  by  the  mass  of  society,  it  would  be  seen,  that  until  social 
institutions,  and  the  leading  aim  of  daily  pursuits f  shall  bear  refer- 
ence to  the  gratification  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers^  happi- 
ness cannot  be  obtained ;  and  if  this  law  of  the  human  constitution 
were  generally  understood  and  recognised,  improvement  would 
assuredly  follow.  In  no  country  have  human  pursuits  been  regu- 
lated on  this  principle;  Britain  is  widely  departing  from  it  in  her 
excessive  exertions  to  acquire  wealth.  It  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, that  hitherto  the  most  enlightened  men  have  never  known 
human  nature  as  an  object  of  science;  they  have  known  it  only 
through  their  individual  feeling  and  experience,  and  been  extremely 
ignorant  of  tho  infiuenco  of  organisation  on  its  exercise  and  enjoy- 
ments; while  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  rich  and  poor,  in  every 
country,  have  never  given  it,  and  its  wants  and  capabilities,  one 
moment's  consideration.  The  aim  of  life  of  most  individuals  has 
boon  determined  exclusively  by  the  pursuits  and  manners  existing 
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around  them ;  they  have  viewed  only  that  portion  of  the  world  and 
human  nature,  which  lay  nearest  to  themselves,  and  which  was  cal- 
culated to  influence  their  private  pursuits;  and  remained  unconcerned 
about,  and  totally  ignorant  of,  every  institution  and  interest  which 
existed  beyond  this  limited  sphere.  Phrenology,  when  taught  to 
youth,  will  instruct  them  concerning  the  nature  of  man,  as  it  exists 
in  the  race,  and  as  modified  in  individuals;  it  will  prove  to  them  the 
relative  importance  of  the  diflerent  faculties,  enable  them  to  form  a 
just  estimate  of  the  relation  of  every  pursuit  and  institution,  first  to 
these  faculties,  and  secondly,  to  the  general  promotion  of  human 
enjoyment ;  it  will  demonstrate  that  the  law  of  man^s  nature  being 
that  of  a  social  being,  individuals  canqpt  be  happy  by  confining  their 
attention  to  their  private  interests,  but  must  exert  themselves  to 
establish  institutions  and  pursuits,  formed  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
gratification  of  the  highest  elements  of  mind,  otherwise  that  all  will 
sufler. 

ddly,  Phrenology,  by  unfolding  the  functions  and  sphere  of  activity 
of  the  primitive  faculties,  will  enable  individuals  to  perceive  that  the 
Creator  has  really  intended  that  man  should  enjoy  existence  as  a 
rational  being ;  and  by  the  same  means,  it  will  afford  them  ultimate 
principles  by  which  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  all  doctrines,  and  the 
utility  of  all  institutions,  and  to  choose  those  which  are  best  suited  to 
the  developement  of  their  rational  nature. 

4thly,  It  will  show  that,  to  a  vast  extent,  the  mental  qualities  of 
individuals  may  be  improved,  by  attending  to  the  laws  of  physiology 
in  the  formation  of  marriages,  and  in  the  rearing  of  ofispring ;  and, 

5thly,  That  bodily  disease,  and  consequent  misery,  may  be  greatly 
diminished  by  the  same  means.  After  an  individual  is  instructed  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  physiology,  and  the  most  comnrron  laws 
of  the  transmission  of  bodily  qualities,  it  is  astonishing  to  what 
extent  it  becomes  possible  to  trace  the  great  calamities  of  life  to  ill- 
advised  unions.  Two  individuals  of  cpnsumptive  families  marry,  and 
the  children  languish  till  the  dawn  of  manhood,  and  die ;  two  indivi- 
duals belonging  to  families  subject  to  fever  and  inflammation  marry, 
and  the  children  are  carried  off  by  acute  diseases;  two  individuals  of 
highly  nervous  temperaments  marry,  and  the  children  die  of  convul- 
sions, water  in  the  head  from  over  excitement  of  brain,  or  other  dis- 
eases, clearly  referable  to  the  excessive  exaltation  of  the  nervous 
system ;  or  one  party  possessing  a  favourably  developed  brain, 
marries  one  in  whom  the  animal  organs  predominate,  and  some  of 
the  children  inherit  the  inferior  qualities,  and  bring  sorrow  and  dis- 
grace on  their  parents,  and  misery  on  themselves.  Education  is  so 
defective,  and  human   nature   so   little  studied,  that  thousands  of 
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iadividualfl  who  are  coovinced  of  the  tntib  of  these  remarks  gene* 
rally,  and  who  desire  lo  act  on  them,  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  the 
instruction  necessary  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  This  state  of  educa* 
tion  will  appear  intolerable  when  phrenology  is  more  widely  difiused. 

Persons  who  have  never  become  acquainted  with  the  springs  of 
human  nature,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  their  constitution  and  mode 
of  operation,  conceive  us  writmg  mere  fancies  in  delivering  these 
opinions;  but  wherever  there  is  inherent  penetration,  mind  is  per- 
ceived to  have  fixed  qualities,  and  powerful  operating  energies,  as 
well  as  matter,  and  confidence  is  felt  that  it  may  be  improved  and 
directed.     Let  us  nnt  despair,  therefore,  of  the  fortunes  of  man. 

The  evils  of  the  institutions  and  pursuits  of  society  which  we  have 
pointed  out,  nre  not  fanciful,  nor  are  they  inseparable  from  human 
nature.  A  few  examples  will  show  that  they  result  from  ignorance. 
We  lately  put  the  question  to  an  excellent  young  man,  about  to 
embark  for  India,  what  views  he  entertained  of  life,  and  the  objects 
of  his  own  existence?  The  question  was  new  to  him.  He  had  been 
well  educated,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  words,  but  he  had 
never  conceived  that  life  had  any  higher  aim  than  to  acquire  a  for- 
tune, marry,  rear  a  family,  live  in  a  fine  house,  drink  expensive 
wines,  die,  and  go  to  heaven.  There  was  no  provision  in  this  life 
for  enjoyment  from  the  higher  faculties  of  his  nature.  He  was  not 
aware  that  these  had  any  other  functions  to  perform  than  to  regulate 
his  conduct  in  the  pursuit  of  the  gratification  of  his  inferior  feelings. 
This  is  the  condition  of  mind  in  which  almost  all  youns;  men  .of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  of  society  enter  into  active  life,  and  nothing 
can  be  well  conceived  more  disadvantageous  to  their  success  and 
happiness.  Those  who  are  religiously  educated  are  not  more  fortu- 
nate ;  because  no  sect  in  religion  has  yet  addressed  itself  to  the  duty 
of  teaching,  in  a  rational  manner,  the  nature  of  man,  the  nature  of 
the  diflisrent  professions  in  life,  and  of  the  institutions  of  society,  and 
the  relation  of  all  these  to  the  moral  and  religious  faculties  of  the 
mind ;  without  understanding  which,  no  person  entering  upon  active 
life  can  see  his  way  clearly,  or  entertain  consistent  and  elevated 
views  of  duty,  and  the  true  sources  of  enjoyment. 

This  deficiency  in  knowledge  is  also  remarkably  exemplified  in 
young  men  born  to  large  fortunes,  who  have  succeeded  in  minority 
to  their  paternal  estates,  and  on  attaining  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
have  been  left  to  pursue  their  own  happiness  in  their  own  way. 
Rational  views  of  themselves  and  of  human  nature,  and  the  institu- 
tions of  society,  would  be  invaluable  to  such  individuals ;  but  they 
have  no  adequate  means  of  obtaining  them.  A  story  reached  us,  of 
a  young  gentleman  belonging  to  this  class,  not  destitute  of  talents 
yoL.  11.-15 
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and  good  feeling,  who  emerged  out  of  the  hands  of  his  instructors 
in  such  a  hopeful  conditioHi  that  he  devoted  himself  to  horses  and 
hounds,  as  usual ;  next,  to  coach-driving ;  he  then  married,  and  his 
post-connubial  amusement  was  forming  a  float  in  the  midst  of  a 
pond,  placing  cats  upon  it,  and  sending  dogs  to  swim  in  and  worry 
them. 

In  a  speech  which  the  young  Duke  of  Buccleuch  recently  made 
at  Dumfries,  he  stated  that  his  guardians  had  taught  him  that  the 
great  duty  imposed  on  him  by  his  large  fortune  was  to  do  good* 
This  was  an  excellent  lesson ;  but  did  they  tell  htm  how  he  could 
best  accomplish  good?  If  his  grace  were  questioned  on  this  point, 
we  doubt  much  whether  his  intellectual  perceptions  of  good,  and  the 
manner  of  pursuing  it,  would  equal  the  fervency  of  his  desires  to 
attain  it.  We  take  the  liberty  to  state,  that,  in  our  opinion,  time 
dedicated  to  horses  and  hounds,  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  health, 
is  not  aood,  either  to  himself  or  his  country ;  that  the  pursuit  of 
political  influence,  with  a  vier;  to  support  the  existing  imperfections 
in  church  and  state,  is  not  good  ;  that  idleness  and  frivolous  occupa- 
tions  are  not  good ;  and  that  all  external  pomp,  circumstance,  and 
equipage,  which  is  calculated  to  remove  him  from  a  knowledge  of, 
and  sympathy  with,  the  general  mass  of  cultivated  society,  are  not 
good.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  highly  beneficial  if  he  would 
set  the  example  of  pursuing  knowledge,  and  applying  it  to  useful 
purposes,  so  as  to  prove  that  ho  values  the  higher  qualities  of  mind 
more  than  physical  possessions;  if  he  would  patronise  enlightened 
opinions ;  establish  and  support  infant  schools,  all  over  his  estates ; 
promote  the  formation  of  a  college  in  his  native  country,  for  educat- 
ing the  middle  classes  of  society  in  general  knowledge,  applicable  to 
practical  purposes;  endeavour  to  reform  public  institutions  and  the 
laws,  so  as  to  bring  them  as  much  as  possible  into  harmony  with  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  man;  in  short,  if  he  would  view 
his  wealth  as  a  vast  means  for  gratifying  his  Intellect,  Benevolence, 
Veneration,  Conscientiousness,  and  Ideality,  and  seek  his  supreme 
happiness  in  pursuits  emanating  from  these  faculties,  he  would  do 
good  eflectualiy,  and  reap  the  highest  reward,  in  the  intense  enjoy- 
ment of  his  rational  nature.  We  cannot  see  a  reason  why,  when  a 
duke  shall  be  born,  in  whom  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs  are 
large,  and  the  temperament  active,  and  whose  education  shall  be 
conducted  on  the  principles  unfolded  by  phrenology,  such  a  course 
of  conduct  should  not  be  realised.  It  will  then  be  acknowledged 
that  the  waste  of  life,  foitune,  and  happiness,  by  the  affluent,  which 
olmracicrsos  the  present,  as  it  has  marked  the  past  ages  of  tho 
world,  was  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  ignorance  of  human  nature, 
Its  wants  and  capacities. 
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In  Ihe  higher  ranks  of  life,  family  and  anceatry  are  considered  of 
gnsat  importance ;  nevertheless,  daily  instances  occur  of  individuals 
8acri6ciug  their  preiudices  oo  this  head  to  wealth ;  and  of  aristo- 
cratical  blood  allying  itself  with  mechanics  or  merchants,  sprung 
from  the  lower  walks  of  life,  and  ennobled  only  by  wealth  accumu- 
lated in  these  employments.    The  pride  of  ancestry  arises  from 
Self-esteem  and  Veneration,  and  has  a  legitimate  as  well  as  an  ille- 
gitimate direction.    In  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  founder  of 
each  great  family  was  some  feudal  chiel\ain,  of  warlike  and  predatory 
habits,  who,  if  he  had  done  the  same  deeds  in  modern  times,  would 
have  been  designated  as  a  robber  and  manslayer.     On  the  principle 
that  qualities  of  mind  and  body  are  transmitted  by  descent,  it  can  be 
no  honour  to  a  mind  which  esteems  its  rational  powers  as  the  noblest* 
to  derive  its  existence  from  such  a  source.     The  pride  in  such 
ancestry,  which  still  exists,  shows  latent  barbarism  in  the  hearts  of 
our  nobility.     Time  and  better  education  will  render  them  ashamed 
of  such  progenitors.    The  real  source  of  family  pride  ought  to  be 
that  of  a  sound  bodily  constitution,  and  a  moral  and  intellectual 
developement  of  brain,  transmitted  through  many  generations.     It 
would  be  a  real  and  positive  advantage  to'  obtain  a  husband  or  wife 
out  of  a  family  which  had  been  distinguished  for  centuries  for  health 
and  longevity,  for  handsome  forms,  aji^reeable  features,  kind,  pious, 
and  honourable  dispositions,  and  great  intellectual  acumen.     These 
qualities  would  render  the  domestic  circle  cheerful,  animated,  aflec- 
tionate,  and  full  of  serene  intelligence;  they  would  command  the 
world^s  respect  and  love,  and  insure  success  in  every  enterprise,  so 
far  as  human  virtue  and  sagacity  could  go.     The  admiration  of 
ancestry,  and  the  tendency  to  set  a  value  on  it,  arise  from  instinctive 
feelings,  and  are  given  for  the  best  of  purposes ;  but  the  latter  form 
of  its  gratification  appears  to  us  to  be  clearly  that  which  alone 
satisfies  man's  rational  faculties,  and  which,  when  enlightened,  he 
will  undoubtedly  alone  desire.     The  devices  to  found  gratification  of 
this  feeling  on  entails  and  transmission  of  hereditary  titles  of  nobility, 
without  regard  to  the  laws  implanted  in  the  human  constitution,  lead 
to  lamentable  failures  and  miserable  results.     No  attention  being 
given  to  transmit  sound  bodies  and  well  constituted  brains  along  with 
territory  and  titles,  we  see  great  landholders,  whose  acres  have 
descended  through  centuries,  wandering  in  beggary  over  Europe, 
while  their  rents  are  seized  by  creditors,  who  have  supplied  them 
with  money  squandered  by  them  in  sensual  debauchery  and  in  utter 
profligacy  ;  earls  and  noble  lords  appear  in  a  state  of  idiocy ;  and,  in 
short,  titles  of  nobility  are  found  combined  with  incapacity  and 
immorality  of  every  form  which  tho  human  imagination  can  coo* 
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«eiv«.  We  repeal,  itwl  tlibough  iadividiwls  ahottM  fear  and  wwh  f» 
avoid  ibeae  calamiliee,  toMnKlHHi  in  haman  oaliira  is  so  deficienl, 
that  il  ie  alotott  impOMible  lo  be  cei  laio  of  doing  ao  ;  and  pbrenoktgy 
alooa  will  aupply  this  deficieney. 


VKHOLOeiCAI.  CHAXACTKK  OF  WILLIAM  LROSETT,  Baft,* 
ar  L.  H.  lawuu,  hkw  toe. 


Itelative  a'ze  of  the  organa  on  a  scale  from  I  to  7. 
Amaliveneta,  6.  I         CoocentrsliveDeFi)  &> 

PhiioprogeDitiTeness,  6.  CombatiTeaesa,  7. 

Adhesivenesa,  6.  Desiructiveness,  6. 

InhabUiTeness,  3.  I         Alimeoiivenesa,  5. 

■  TbI*  Bnilyti*  of  chiracler  nn  prfparnl  near];  two  yean  berora  Mr.  I.eggctt'< 
deiib.  We  baTe  \wo  ohjecti  in  intioducing  il  into  the  Jouroal;  lat.  Il  aSbid* 
Warnrii  of  iha  icienca  an  opportunil;  la  ilud;  tbe  conibinsiion  of  tbe  facultiea, 
anii  He  iham  applied  in  delinreling  ibo  nker,  a>  wrll  ai  lbs  more  promi' 
nent  ahBdia  nf  chararle'.  SJ.  Thii  deacriplion  ia  eaid,  b;  Iboie  bMI  icqaiinlcd 
wilb  Mr.  Lefigati,  lo  be  ironderfall;  correct ;  and,  inBumucb  a*  bi*  cbaiacler  wai 
■irihinglj  miikfit,  iii  analyaia  on  phrenolngical  principlaa  ia  ao  math  tha  our* 
inlereatlng. — Cs. 
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Acquisitiveness,  2. 
Secret) veBcss,  2. 
Cautiousness,  6. 
Approbativeness,  7. 
Selt-esleem,  6. 
Firmness,  7« 
Oonscientioasness,  6. 
Hope,  6. 

Marrellousness,  2. 
Veneration,  2. 
Beaevoleace,  6. 
Constructiveness,  6. 
Ideality,  5. 
SobHoHty,  6. 
Imitation,  5. 


Mirthful ness,  6. 
Individuality,  7 
Form,  6. 
Size,  6. 
Weight,  5. 
Colour,  3. 
Order,  6. 
Calculation,  6. 
Locality,  6. 
Eventuality,  6^ 
Time,  3. 
Tune,  5. 
Language,  5. 
Comparison,  ^ 
Causality,  5. 


MeaBurements  of  the.  Htad* 

tnclMi* 

From  ladividyality  to  PhHoprogenilivenesa,       ^        >.        »  7*7 

^'     Destractiveness  to  Destructiveness,  •         .         ,  6 

"     Meatus  Auditorius  to  Firmness,        ^        >        %        ^  6.2 

"  "  **  Individuality,  ...  5.2 

'*         '*  *'  Philoprogenitiveness,         «        ^  4.§ 

This  measurement  gives  a  predominance  of  brain  in  the  region  of 
perceptive  intellect,  and  those  faculties  giving  force  of  character^ 
ambition,  and  powers  of  will  and  determination. 

This  individual  has  a  full-sized  head,  and  a  very  active,  excitab^ 
mind.  His  physiological  organisation  is  marked  with  a  bilioi^ 
sanguine,  nervous  temperament.  His  head  is  very  unevenly  deve- 
loped; he  has  an  eccentric  mind,  having  many  strong  and  weak 
traits  of  character,  the  most  striking  of  which  are  decision,  energy, 
nmbition,  and  critical  observing  power,  with  a  want  of  prudence, 
reserve,  respect,  and  credulity.  His  strong  phrenological  develope- 
ments  are  Firmness,  Combativeness,  Approbativeness,  and  Indivi« 
duafity,  all  being  very  large,  while  Secretiveness,  Acquisitiveness, 
Marvellousness,  and  Veneration,  are  small. 

He  tacks  consistency  of  character  and  uniformity  of  feeling, 
because  of  the  nnequaliscd  power  and  influence  of  the  faculties ;  yet 
(his  inequality  gives  striking  peculiarities  which  make  the  loan,  and 
are  too  plain  to  pass  unnoticed  by  the  phrenological  observer.  His 
very  large  Combativeness,  Firmness,  and  Individuality,  with  large 
Destructiveness,  Mirthfulness,  and  Comparison,  in  the  absence  of 
Secretiveness  and  Veneration,  give  him  a  power  of  expression  which 
but  few  men  possess.  He  can  be  sarcastic  in  the  extreme;  and 
having  large  Self-esteem,  and  small  Secretiveness  and  Veneration, 
his  remarks  would  be  without  qualification ;  and  having  large  Con- 
scientiousness,  he   would    regard   principles   more   than   party   or 
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friends,  and  would  speak  his  whole  mindi  let  who  would  oppose  htm  ; 
and  having  made  an  assertion,  he  would  wilhstand  all  opposition, 
and  go  all  lengths  to  support  it.  It  b  not  in  his  nature  to  yield  in 
times  of  opposition,  or  manifest  timidity  or  hesitancy  in  times  of 
danger,  for  when  excited  he  does  not  know  what  danger  is. 

He  has  both  moral  and  physical  courage,  which  in  times  of  excite- 
ment may  lead  to  recklessness,  yet  has  but  little  faith  or  confidence 
in  the  marvellousness  and  spiritual,  and  is  seldom  troubled  with  feel- 
ings of  devotion  or  respect.  Ranks  and  titles  of  honour,  as  such,  are 
of  no  account  to  him,  and  have  no  influence  in  biasing  his  remarks. 
In  fact,  he  is  a  real  democrat,  phrenologically  considered.  He 
never  stops  at  trifles,  but  makes  thorough  work  wherever  he  begins, 
and  friend  or  foe  shares  the  same  fate,  when  opposing  what  be  tbinka 
ic  true.  His  Firmness  is  too  large,  for  when  acting  in  connectioo 
with  Combativeness  and  Dostructivenoss,  it  would  have  a  cont tolling 
.influence  over  his  judgment,  and  gives  too  strong  a  bias  to  his  feel- 
ings. Combativeness  is  too  large,  making  him  too  radical,  excitable, 
and  forcible.  He  is  too  apt  to  think  that  others  are  opposing  him;  and 
white  defending  his  opinions,  his  remarks  are  liable  to  be  too  strong 
and  personal,  if  not  abusive,  to  exert  a  healthy  influence.  Approba- 
tiveness  has  too  much  influence  over  the  other  faculties.  He  is  too 
ambitious — is  too  anxious  to  out-say  or  out-do  others,  and  will  exert 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  carry  the  day,  and  come  ofl*  conqueror,  and 
^ver  leaves  a  stone  unturned  or  a  word  left  out,  that  would  aid  him 
in  efiecting  his  plans. 

He  is  sincere  and  honest  spoken— -could  not  be  a  good  hypocrite  if 
he  should  try,  for  he  has  no  desire  to  keep  things  in  the  dark,  and 
would  make  but  a  poor  attempt  at  concealing  and  representing 
things  as  they  were  not.  He  is  not  troubled  with  diflidence,  and 
has  a  respect  for  that  only  which  his  judgment  sanctions.  He 
never  takes  any  thing  for  granted,  nor  does  he  believe  on  the  autho- 
rity of  others ;  for  having  small  Marvellousness  and  Yeneratton,  he 
cannot  place  suflicient  confidence  in  others,  but  must  have  every 
thing  proved  as  clear  as  that  two  and  two  make  four,  before  he  can 
believe|^  especially  if  the  subject  be  in  any  way  connected  with 
religion.'  His  strongest  moral  faculties  are  Benevolence  and  Con- 
scientiousness. To  do  good  and  to  do  right,  to  love  mercy  and 
deal  justly,  Is  his  religion. 

He  acts  upon  the  principle  that  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof;  so  that  he  never  borrows  trouble  or  magnifies  his  enjoy- 
ments, but  takes  things  as  they  present  themselves.  *He  is  no  miser 
— he  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  property.  His  mind  is  not  on  money* 
making.     He  had  rather  not  be  bothered  with  the  care  of  it,  and  is 
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obli^d  to  cail  to  his  aid  other  faculties  besides  his  Acquisitiveoesa, 
ia  order  to  be  prudent  in  the  use  of  property.  His  Mirtbfulocss  is 
t^rgej  giving  a  strong  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  and  disposing  him 
to  make  many  amusing  and  witty  remarks.  His  jokes,  however,  are 
liable  to  be  too  practical,  personal,  and  direct,  to  take  well.  He  is 
a  eery  great  observer  of  men  and  things — but  few  things  pass 
unnoticed— consequently  be  gets  very  distinct  and  definite  ideas  of 
what  is  passing  around  him.  He  is  decidedly  a  practical  man,  and 
a  great  utilitarian. 

His  perceptive  faculties  being  larger  than  his  reflective,  would 
make  him  a  greater  critic  than  reasoner,  and  enable  him  to  criticise 
and  demolish  the  principles  of  others,  lather  than  create  and  sustain 
original  ones.  He  has  a  good  mechanical  eye,  and  an  excellent 
memory  of  countenances,  of  places,  of  facts,  and  things  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  portion  of  brain  between  Ideality  and  Cautiousnessy 
called  Sublimity,  is  large,  and  its  influence,  joined  with  his  tempera- 
ment, should  he  marked,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  organ.  Hi;i 
reasoning  faculties  are  very  active  and  strongly  developed,  and  his 
perceptions  should  be  clear,  and  his  remarks  forcible^  and  to  the 
point.  Ho  has  a  fair  command  of  language,  yet  he  uses  no  more 
words  Ihan  are  necessary  to  convey  his  ideas ;  he  should  be  more 
distinguished  for  condensing  his  ideas,  saying  much  in  a  little,  than 
for  copiousness  of  expression.  He  is  original  in  his  manners,  yet 
can  act  out,  imitate,  and  represent,  if  he  should  make  the  attempt, 
and  is  very  fond  of  tragedy — the  deeper  the  better.  His  knowledge 
of  colours,  and  of  succession  of  time,  is  poor.  He  should  be  fond  of 
the  natural  and  exact  sciences,  as  well  as  polite  literature.  His 
largo  Form,  Size,  Order,  Individuality,  and  Comparison,  would 
make  him  a  critical  scholar,  and  well  qualified  to  read  proof  sheets. 
His  social  feelings  are  strong ;  he  is  quite  f  ;nd  of  music,  is  much 
interested  in  friends,  is  w^rm  hearted,  polite,  and  gallant  to  the 
ladies,  a  devoted  companion,  an  afl^tionate  parent,  and  a  strong 
partisan.  All  things  c^msidered,  this  is  a  very  marked  head,  not 
because  of  its  greatness,  but  on  account  of  iti  many  striking 
peculiaritiea. 
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The  head  of  the  poet  Gray,  in  an  engraving  now  before  me,  wdm 
full  in  size,  of  deiicate  temperament,  and  well  developed  in  the  per- 
ceptive region ;  Ideality  is  not  large.  The  poetry  of  this  author  la 
essentially  that  of  the  man  of  talent,  and  refined  taste,  as  contrasted 
with  the  man  of  genius ;  his  imagery  is  generally  referable  to  the 
cullings  of  the  scholar  who  had  wandered  over  every  field  of  past 
literature,  selecting  with  ingenuity,  and  afterwards  combining  with 
fancy  and  feeling.  He  wrote  but  little  poetry — his  poetical  writings 
scarcely  filling  a  small  volume ;  was  all  his  life  a  student,  constantly 
adding  to  his  stores  of  knowledge,  which  were  various  and  profound, 
but  he  produced  little ;  and  but  for  his  correspondence,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  his  friends,  the  world  would  have  known  comparatively 
nothing  of  his  attainments.  When  we  would  praise  him,  we  resort 
to  the  ** Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-Yard ;'*  his  '* odes'  are  ofteoer 
praised  than  read.  His  great  acquirements  are  in  striking  haroiony 
with  his  largo  perceptive  faculties,  which  were  manifested  through 
his  life,  while  his  small  volume  of  poetry  indicates  smaller  Ideality. 

W. 


MISCELLANY. 


Boston  Phrenological  Society,^T\i\%  society  held  its  anniversary 
meeting  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  31st,  1S39,  on  which  occasion 
George  Combe,  Esq.,  delivered  an  address.  The  circomdtances  con- 
nected with  the  origin  of  this  society — being  formed  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  as  well  as  holdiog  its  anniversary  partly  to 
commemorate  his  birth,  and  bavins^  accidentally  present  the  greatest 
livioff  advocate  of  the  science — were  calculated  to  render  the  exercises 
peculiarly  interestiog.  As  «ve  are  do£  vet  informed  whether  this  address 
IS  to  be  published,  and  findios;  a  briel  notice  of  it  in  the  Boston  Mer- 
cantile Journal,  of  January  2d,  we  are  induced  to  copy  ir  in  parr. 

*'  In  this  address,  Mr.  Combe  referred  to  the  freedom  which  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  enjoyed— thus  presenting  a  favourable  soil  for  the 
growth  of  philosophy — and  contrasted  the  liberty  enjoyed  here,  with  the 
despotism  of  Europe,  as  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  to  Dr.  Gall,  the  founder  of  phrenology,  and  the  enmity  of  Napo- 
leon to  a  system  of  mental  philosophy  which  tended  to  show  the  true 
operations  of  the  human  mind.  He  spoke  of  the  inactivity  of  the  Boston 
Phrenological  Society  at  the  present  time,  and  ascribed  it  to  the  same 
cause  which  had  produced  a  similar  effect  on  like  institutions  in  Europe, 
viz.  a  disposition  to  confine  its  operations  exclusively  to  the  practical  and 
theoretical  part  of  the  science,  and  to  neglect  the  application  of  its  great 
principles  to  the  more  important  purposes  of  life. 

*'He  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  importance  of  teaching  children  the 
principles  of  phrenology,  and  thought  it  miffht  be  taught  with  advantage 
in  our  public  schools.    By  giving  them  clear  ideas  of  the  connection 
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between  the  mind  and  body — a  knowledge  of  the  local  iituation  of  the 
mental  organs — the  functions  of  those  organs — their  uses  and  abuses — 
children,  even  at  an  early  age,  could  be  made  to  co-operate  with  their 
parents  and  teachers  in  promoting  their  own  education.  In  this  way, 
good  children  would  be  rendered  better,  and  bad  children  would  become 
less  bad.  He  well  recollected  how  difficult  he  found  it  in  childhood  to 
determine  what  was  right.  His  passions  urged  him  on  the  one  hand, 
and  his  moral  sentiments  on  the  other — and  even  if  his  better  feelings 
prevailed,  he  seldom  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  believing  it  to  be  a 
triumph  of  virtue.  He  described  in  just  and  forcible  terms  the  great 
contrast  which  was  found  in  the  lessons  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage and  events  of  profane  history;  and  the  importance  of  phrenology 
in  learning  a  child  to  discriminate  between  the  right  and  the  wrong; 
and  to  regard  iu  their  true  character  the  actions  of  a  hero  and  a  con- 
queror. It  would  show  him  that,  by  the  existence  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments, it  is  plain  that  man  is  adapted  to  Christianity,  and  that  by  a  close 
adherence  to  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  he  may  realise  virtue,  intelligence, 
and  enjoyment. 

''  He  spoke  of  the  effect  of  phrenology  on  religion — and  exposed  the 
fallacy  of  the  idea  which  some  persons  entertained,  that  phienology 
might  tend  to  supersede  religion.  He  believed  that,  like  the  discoveries 
of  the  compass  and  printing,  the  discovery  of  the  true  philosophy  of  the 
mind  was  destined  to  form  a  new  era  in  Christianity.  He  explamed  the 
importance,  among  a  people  who  were  often  called  upon  to  act  at  a 
moment's  warning  in  difficult  and  important  cases,  of  having  an  instru- 
ment of  moral  analysis,  prompt  and  correct,  which  would  never  fail 
them — and  this  he  took  phrenology  to  be.  It  would  deprive  the  unjust 
man  of  his  power,  the  unprincipled  demagogue  of  his  influence,  and 
would  prove  a  handmaid  to  religion. 

"Mr.  Combe  alluded  in  a  very  feeling  manner  to  Dr.  Gall,  the  founder 
of  phrenology,  who,  in  his  youth,  disregarded  the  allurements  of  ambi- 
tion and  fortune,  to  devote  himself  to  the  science  of  mind.  On  the  9th 
of  January,  1802,  Dr.  Gall  addressed  a  petition  to  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, explaining  his  doctrines,  and  requesting  permission  to  teach  them 
to  his  fellow-citizens.  In  this  petition,  he  said  that  his  doctrines  would 
triumph~*that  no  power  on  earth  could  prevent  their  success.  He  was 
forbidden  to  explain  his  doctrines,  and  went  into  voluntary  banishment; 
and  now  both  of  these  individuals  slept  in  death — but  where  was 
phrenology?  It  prospered  in  France,  and  England,  and  in  this  country, 
and  was  conferring  immense  advantages  on  mankind.  Francis  of  Ger- 
many, stripped  of  his  crown,  was  but  an  ordinary  individual ;  but  Dr. 
Gall  would  stand  forth  in  history  the  equal,  at  least,  of  Galileo,  Harvey, 
and  Newton,  and  was  destined  to  occupy  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame, 
more  illustrious  than  either  of  those  eminent  benefactors  of  mankind. 
Even  Napoleon  could  not  triumph  over  Gall.  He  was  bitterly  opposed 
to  his  doctrines  during  his  life— but  the  cast  of  his  head  was  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  of  the  truth  of  Dr.  Gall's  opinions — and  Napoleon  dead, 
was  constrained  to  pay  homage  to  Dr*  Gall. 

"  Mr.  Combe  paid  a  beautinjl  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Spurzheim — 
'his  teacher,  his  friend,  and  his  benefactor.'  He  spoke  of  his  monument 
at  Mount  Auburn — of  the  beauty  of  the  design  and  execution,  and  the 
appropriateness  of  the  inscription,  viz.  the  sinf^le  word  '  Spurzheim' — 
and  he  said  that  posterity  would  connect  with  it  the  name  of  William 
Sturois,  upon  whom  he  had  called  that  very  day,  to  express  to  him  the 
gratitude  he  felt,  for  his  noble  conduct  in  erecting  this  monument  to  the 
memory  of  that  great  philosopher." 
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A  Te»t  of  Practical  Phrenology, —In  the  fall  of  1837,  there  occurred 
io  the  etty  of  Nevr  York  ao  iDierestiog  case  where  the  truth  and  appli- 
cation  of  phrenology  were  tested  by  a  practical  examination.  The 
results  of  thr  experiment  were  drawn  up  and  published  at  the  time,  by 
a  gentleman  who  is  connected  with  the  New  York  press,  and  is  well 
known  to  the  public.  The  account,  as  then  published  in  one  of  the 
city  papers,  read  as  follows: — "A  few  days  since,  in  company  with  a 
friend,  we  took  Mr.  O.  S.  Fowler,  to  examine  the  head  of  a  person 
who  was  then  in  waiting  close  by.  Mr.  Fowler  had  no  kind  of  know- 
ledge  of  the  person,  either  of  his  age,  habits,  or  character;  and  he  readily 
consented  to  make  the  examination  blindfolded,  while  the  individual 
was  not  to  speak  during  the  time.  Indeed,  the  person  to  be  examined 
and  Mr.  F.  were  entire  strangers,  and  had  no  imaginable  knowledge  of 
each  other;  and  the  former,  by  the  way,  was  a  firm  disbeliever  in  the 
science  of  phrenology.  A  gentleman  present,  who  was  also  a  dis- 
believer in  the  science,  took  down  the  examination  of  Mr.  Fowler  in  his 
own  words.     It  was  as  follows  : — 

"  *  This  gentleman  has  a  most  astonishing  memory  of  almost  every 
thing  he  has  seen,  read,  or  heard.  He  is  by  nature  a  scholar  of  the 
highest  order.  Has  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  information — reads 
every  thing  he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  especially  if  it  is  in  history  or 
literature.  Has  a  remarkable  faculty  for  acquiring  a  vast  amount  of 
knowledge  in  a  very  short  time.  His  faculty  not  only  for  collecting 
knov/led^e,  but  for  concentrating  it  together,  is  astonishing.  This  is 
one  of  his  intellectual  forts— can  learn  to  talk  a  lans^uage  by  hearing  it, 
in  a  very  short  time.  /  am  certain  that  he  is  a  naiurat  linguist  of  the 
first  class. 

" '  He  is  enterprising  in  a  high  degree — can  be  discouraged  by  no 
amount  of  obstacles.  He  is  cheerful,  and  considered  witty  ;  his  remarks 
take  admirably,  and  produce  much  laughter;  his  wit  does  not  take  as 
well  when  written  as  when  he  talks  it,  because  he  acts  it  out  so,  that 
be  creates  and  keeps  up  a  constant  burst  of  laughter.  His  imitative 
power  is  great,  makes  himself  all  things  to  all  men.  He  is  pre-eminently 
social,  and  has  an  excessive  fondness  for  the  society  of  friends.  He 
loves  children  and  pets,  and  although  exceedingly  fond  of  travelling, 
loves  home  better.  His  mind  dwells  patiently  upon  every  subject 
which  engages  it,  till  he  has  thoroughly  finished  the  matter  in  hand. 
He  has  strong  reverential  feeling  for  the  Deity,  but  is  deficient  in  Con- 
scientiousness, and  would  act  from  expediency,  rather  than  from  a  sense 
of  duty.  Go  where  he  will,  he  is  very  popular,  and  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  hearted  men  any  where  to  be  found.' 

"Thus  far  the  description  of  Mr.  Fowler.  When  it  was  concluded, 
the  bandage  was  taken  from  his  eyes,  and  he  was  introduced  to  the  cele- 
brated Professor  Seixas,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  oriental  scLolais 
of  the  present  age.  Mr.  Seixas,  it  is  well  known,  though  little  over 
thirty  years  of  a^e,  has  mastered,  besides  the  ordinary  classics,  the 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Persian,  Syriac,  and  we  know  not  how  many 
other  oriental,  to  say  nothmg  of  the  German  and  other  modern  language?. 
And  all  these  he  has  acquired  without  any  instructions,  not  having 
attended  any  school  since  he  was  eleven  years  old.  He  is,  also,  the 
author  of  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  a  Chaldee  Manual,  and,  we  believe,  has 
prepared  for  the  press  an  Arabic  and  Syriac  Manual;  and,  also,  a 
Hebrew  Concordance,  which  he  informed  us  he  had  prepared,  de  novo, 
from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  He  committed  the  whole 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  to  memory  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age ;  and 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language   by  first  committing  to 
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memory  the  whole  of  Buxtorf's  Hebrew  Grammar,  a  book  of  from  five 
lu  six  hundred  pages." 

Phrenohgical  Fact, — The  following  incident  occurred  a  few  months 
siDce,  between  two  strangers,  while  travelling  in  a  stage-coach  near 
Wheeling,  Va.  We  have  the  names  of  both  gentlemen,  and  will  vouch 
for  the  correctness  of  the  statement.  One  is  a  clergyman ;  the  other  is 
a  merchant.  The  former  describes  the  interview  as  follows: — "I 
remarked  to  a  fellow-passenger,  as  one  of  our  company  withdrew,  that 
I  should  like  to  have  a  phrenologist  examine  that  individual's  head. 
'Why  so?'  said  my  fellow-traveller.  'Because  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing very  peculiar  connected  with  that  man's  character.'  'Why,' 
laid  my  companion,  '  do  you  believe  there  is  any  truth  in  phrenology  V 
I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  remarked  that  I  professed  to  have  some 
knowted«;e  of  the  science  myself.  'Well,'  said  he,  'there  is  a  very 
great  defect  in  me  with  reference  to  one  thing,  and  if  you  can  point  out 
that  deficiency,  I  must  myself  believe  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
science.'  I  looked  at  the  intellectual  region  of  his  head,  and,  without 
applying  my  fingers,  saw  that  his  perceptive  organs,  as  a  class,  were 
well  developed;  1  remarked  to  him  that  the  organ  of  Order  appeared  to 
be  strongly  developed,  but  that  I  should  think  he  was  quite  deficient  in 
the  faculty  of  Colour.  'That  is  the  defect,'  said  he;  'it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  distinguish  between  colours.  I  have  now  been  a  merchant 
about  twenty  years,  and  during  all  this  time,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
distinguish  between  colours.  When  a  customer  asks  me  to  show  him  a 
piece  of  black  cloth.  I  frequently  take  down  a  red  piece ;  and  I  cannot 
possibly  tell  the  diflTerence  between  green,  piojf,  white,  blue,  brown,  or 
black  ribbon.' 

"  I  then  took  a  red  handkerchief  from  my  pocket,  and  held  it  up  by  the 
side  of  my  coat,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  discern  any  difierence ;  he 
said  he  could  see  (hey  were  not  both  alike,  but  could  not  tell  which  was 
black  or  which  was  blue,  or  red,  dec;  and  the  only  way  he  could  infer 
that  my  coat  was  black  or  blue,  was  from  the  fact  that  most  men  wore 
coats  of  such  a  colour.  'I  was  wearing,'  said  he,  'some  months  since, 
a  black  bombazet  coat  which  needed  repairing;  J  went  into  my  store  to 
get  something  to  match  it,  and  I  cut  a  piece  oft'  from  a  green  roll  of 
cloth,  and  took  the  piece  and  the  coat  to  my  wife,  to  have  her  mend  it.' 
'Why,'  said  she,  'do  you  wish  a  green  patch  to  be  put  on  a  black  coat?' 
When  the  stage  company  stopped  to  dine,  I  examined  his  head,  and 
found  a  distinct  cavity  where  the  organ  of  Colour  is  located  ;  no  kind  of 
developement  could  be  discovered." 

BeaiUiful  Comparison, — The  mammoth  paper,  called  "Brother  Jona- 
than," and  published  in  New  York,  contained,  December  2 1st,  a  very 
sensible  article  on  phrenology.  After  some  appropriate  remarks  on  the 
^*?"i'T9  nature,  and  importance  of  the  science,  accompanied  with  severe 
censures  on  the  course  of  those  who  prostitute  it  for  the  mere  purposes 
of  gaifij  the  editor  closes  the  article  with  the  following  beautiful  com- 
parison : — 

"  Believers,  then,  as  we  are,  in  phrenology,  we  cannot  say  that  we 
believe  in  it  as  a  trade.  It  is  a  science  ^so  to  speak)  in  embryo.  It  may 
be  likened  to  a  noble  edifice,  the  foundations  of  which  are  laid  broad  and 
deep,  upon  the  principles  of  unchangeable,  eternal  truth,  and  the  super- 
structure of  which,  it  must  be  the  work  of  patient  perseverance,  deep 
fttudy^  close  observation,  and  rational  philosophy  to  rear,  range  after 
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range,  until  it  shall  stand  a  firm  and  lasting  monument,  at  once  of  the 
blessings  arising  from  a  careful  cultivation  of  those  powers  of  research, 
into  the  deep  mysteries  of  our  nature,  wherewith  God  has  endowed  ns, 
as  well  as  of  his  benevolent  providence,  his  fatherly  kindness,  and  his 
consummate  wisdom.  There  will  be  quacks  and  sciolous  pretenders 
around  the  edifice  while  it  is  rearing,  with  their  handicraft  tools,  and 
dicacioos  mystifications  ('blind  leaders  of  ihe  blind') — but  as  in  the 
building  of  tne  great  temple,  the  sound  of  the  hammer  and  the  axe  must 
not  be  beard  in  preparing  its  massive  ranges,  as  they  rise,  mind  impelled, 
towards  the  sky,  displaying  to  the  world,  at  last,  the  true  philosophy  of 
that  most  wondrous  work  of  the  Creator — the  human  mino." 

Leciurrg  of  Air,  Combe  in  MassachuaetU, — It  appears  that  the 
lectures  of  tir.  Combe  have  been  quite  favourably  received  in  this 
state.  In  the  brief  notice  of  his  lectures  in  Boston,  which  we  gave  in 
our  last  number,  a  mistake  occurred ;  he  delivered  only  one  course  in 
November,  instead  of  tiro,  as  was  then  stated.  The  public  press  of  this 
city,  we  observe,  have  spoken  in  high  terms  of  Mr.  Combe's  labours. 
Several  papers  take  a  decided  stand  in  favour  of  the  science.  We  are 
induced  to  copy  tiie  remarks  of  one,  which  appear  to  be  no  less  candid 
and  appropriate,  than  they  are  just  and  merited.  The  "  Liberator,"  (a 
paper  published  weekly,  and  conducted  with  no  ordinary  ability,)  con- 
tained, November  29,  the  following  remarks: — 

*'  Phrenology, — We  have  been  equally  interested  and  edified  in  attend- 
ing a  course  of  lectures  on  this  subject,  by  Qeorge  Combe,  of  Edinburgh. 
This  gentleman  is  widely  known  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe,  for  his 
admirable  work  on  the  'Constitution  of  Man,'  and  other  publications. 
We  have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  introduction  to  him ;  but, 
having  listened  to  his  exposition  and  vindication  of  the  science  of  phreno- 
logy, we  are  quite  certain  that,  as  a  philosopher,  he  deserves  to  take  the 
first  rank,  and  as  a  friend  of  humanity,  he  is  entitled  to  universal  com- 
mendation. Before  we  listened  to  his  teachings,  we  had  no  doubt  as  to 
the  truth  of  phienology ;  but  he  has  strengthened  our  convictions,  and 
increased  our  interest  in  mental  philosophy.  Simplicity  is  an  essential 
element  of  true  greatness  of  mind;  and  it  is  a  conspicuous  trait  in  the 
character  of  Mr.  Combe.  He  is  no  orator,  though  a  ready  and  accurate 
speaker.  The  manner  in  which  he  handles  his  great  subject  is  that  of  a 
master — clear,  logical,  felicitous,  without  art,  and  charmingly  ingenuous. 
There  seems  to  be  no  disposition,  on  his  part,  to  proselyte  those  who 
attend  his  lectures;  but  every  thing  is  said  and  done  with  so  much  sin- 
cerity, every  position  is  maintained  with  such  consummate  ability,  every 
argument  is  so  in  accordance  with  good  sense  and  right  reason,  and 
every  objection  is  considered  with  so  much  candour,  and  removed  with 
so  much  ease,  that  he  must  be  a  very  inattentive  or  prejudiced  hearer, 
who  is  not  convinced  that  phrenology  is  destined  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
sciences,  and  is  incontestibly  true. 

"  It  is  true  this  science  has  its  unbelievers  and  its  scoffers.  Were  it 
not  so,  in  its  infancy,  before  it  has  vanquished  all  opposition,  there 
would  be  just  reason  to  regard  it  as  either  false  or  worthless.  But  of 
what  avail  are  scofis  and  doubts  arrayed  against  facts  and  arguments? 
Blind  men  may  not  be  able  to  discern  any  hues  in  the  rainbow,  any 
light  in  the  sun ;  and  if  they  choose  to  qnestion  or  deny  the  existence  of 
these,  their  skepticism  is  pardonable,  because  they  are  sightless.  But 
what  is  visible,  what  is  tangible,  what  is  clear  and  palpable  demonstra- 
tion, may  not  be  denied  without  folly,  nor  rejected  without  condemna- 
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tioD.  Phrenology  is  not  supposition,  guess-work,  charlatanism,  but 
self-erident,  conspicuoas,  indestructible  truth.  The  beads  of  those 
who  contemptuoQslyr  repudiate  it  will  often  be  found  lo  furnish  the 
strongest  proofs  of  its  authenticity.  It  is  not  an  abstract  theory,  but 
practical  reality.  For  a  time,  it  may  not  excite  general  attention,  or 
command  universal  assent;  but  it  must  ultimately  be  embraced  by  man- 
kind— for  it  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  manners,  the  morals,  and 
the  physical  and  intellectual  regeoeration  of  the  human  race.  Some, 
through  ignorance  or  bigotry,  have  supposed  it  to  conflict  with  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  it  is  far  otherwise.  It  is  the  handmaid  of  religion,  not  its 
enemy.  Whatever  is  true  in  nature,  must  he  consistent  with  the  mural 
government  of  the  universe. 

*  What  if  the  foot,  ordainM  the  dost  to  tread, 
Or  hand  to  tuil,  aipirM  to  be  the  bead  7 
What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear  repin*d 
To  serve  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  mind  7* 

That  these  are  'mere  engines,'  or  organs  by  which  the  mind  acts, 
phrenology  abundantly  proves. 

"  But — cut  bono  7  Of  what  utility  is  phrenology  ?  Truly,  if  it  be 
false,  of  no  utility  whatever,  except  to  prove  the  credulity  of  mankind  ; 
but  if  it  be  true,  how  ridiculous  is  such  a  question !  Is  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  mental  philosophy,  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  to  be  set 
down  as  useless  ?  Of  what  utility  is  truth  7  '  The  proper  stxuiy  of 
mankind  is  man.^ " 

During  the  month  of  December,  Mr.  Combe  delivered  three  lectures 
at  Salem,  Lowell,  and  Worcester,  on  the  application  of  the  science  to 
education.  These  lectures,  in  each  place,  were  attended  by  audiences 
nnmbering  about  three  hundred.  The  "  Massachusetts  Spy,  of  Jan.  1, 
contained  the  following  notice  of  Mr.  Combe's  lectures  in  Worcester: — 

'^  The  course  of  lectures  on  Mental  Philosophy  and  Education,  by 
George  Combe,  was  delivered  in  this  town  last  week.  Although  the 
weather  was  very  unpropiiious,  the  audience  was  large,  and  among 
them  a  considerable  number  from  neighbouring  towns,  some  of  whom 
came  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles,  through  bad  travelling,  to  attend.  On 
no  former  occasion,  we  venture  to  say,  has  the  gratification  of  an 
audience,  in  this  place,  been  of  so  high  an  order,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  complete.  The  principles  of  the  philosophy  which  is  taught,  are 
stated  and  elucidated  with  a  clearness  which  leaves  on  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  a  strong  conviction  of  their  truth,  while  the  importance  of  their 
practical  application  to  the  education  of  youth  is  so  illustrated  and 
enforced,  as  to  invest  the  subject  with  a  thrilling  interest.  We  wish 
this  course  could  be  heard  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  inculcated,  would 
shortly  produce  an  almost  entire  revolution  in  our  systems  of  education 
— a  revolution  to  which  the  philanthropist  must  look  forward  with  hope, 
as  to  the  dawning  of  a  better  day,  full  of  promise  to  our  country  and  to 
the  world." 

Extract  fiom  the  Letter  of  a  Correspondent. — "All  men  are  more  or 
less  under  the  government  of  phrenological  laws — its  opposers  as  well  as 
advocates ;  none  can  escape  from  them.  Or,  in  other  words,  all  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  outward  signs  of  inward  power  and  action.  Mental 
power  has  its  material  manifestation,  as  clearly  evident,  as  bodily  force. 
We  become  accustomed  to  associate  the  idea  of  mind,  or  the  want  of  it, 
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with  outward  appearances.  Is  there  a  compaDy  of  civilised  men  oa 
earth,  ioto  which,  if  Chanoing  or  Webster  should  appear  as  strangers, 
they  would  not  be  received  with  respect?  Or  into  which,  if  an  idiot,  or 
a  inao  much  below  the  niedium  standard  of  intellect  should  coaie,  bis 
true  rank  of  mind  would  not  be  almost  instantly  assigned  him  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  But  the  mind  itself  is  invisible — it  is  the  outward  signs 
only  which  are  seen.  By  having  always  these  outward  signs  before  us, 
we,  without  reflection,  but  by  habit  merely,  learn  unconsciously  to  asso- 
ciate the  idea  of  mind,  or  its  absence,  with  these  signs;  as  unilbrmly  as 
we  do  largeness  of  muscle  with  physical  strength. 

*Mt  may  be  objected,  that  the  respect  spoken  of  above,  would  be  caused 
by  the  expression  of  the  face,  and  dignity  of  presence.  But  it  must  be 
recollected,  that  this  expression  is  nothing  more  than  form  and  motion ; 
or  the  face  and  features  as  acted  upon,  or  modified  by  the  organs  of  the 
mind,  and  indicates  the  inward  power  and  action,  as  certainly  as  the 
shadow  does  the  substance,  and  can  no  more  exist  without  it.  If  it  be 
said  these  appearances  can  be  counterfeited,  it  only  proves  the  reality 
end  currency  of  the  coin,  whose  stamp  is  thus  imitated.  No  one  is 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  he  ever  mistakes  the  mock  dignity  of  shallow 
self-conceit,  for  the  calm  expression  of  mental  power. 

"Children,  and  some  of  the  lower  animals,  are  much  influenced  by 
the  outward  signs,  of  the  sentiments  at  least.  And  the  most  perfect 
remains  of  ancient  art  which  have  come  down  to  us,  show  their  authors 
to  have  been  keen  observers  of  the  connection  between  the  outward 
size  and  form,  and  the  power  and  attributes  of  the  mind  within.  The 
most  perfect  statues,  and  other  representations  of  the  imaginary  beings 
of  antiquity,  conform,  in  the  general  developement  of  the  organs  of  the 
mind,  with  the  attributes  assigned  to  those  beings,  or  they  are,  in  theii 
leading  outlines,  phrenologically  correct.  They  never  placed  the  bead 
of  Jupiter  upoii  the  shoulders  of  Adonis;  or  assigned  to  Venus  that 
which  belonged  to  the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  valour.  E.  B." 

Health, — One  of  the  New  York  papers  recently  contained  this  state- 
ment:— "Dr.  Dewey  remarked,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  that  while  other 
diseases  had  been  constantly  diminishing  in  this  city  for  thirty  years 
past,  those  of  the  bruin  have  increased  twelvefold.  This  he  attributed 
to  the  over  action  of  the  organ  in  their  intense  application  to  business, 
for  which  our  citizen  trade.smen  are  proverbial."  We  here  see  the  vast 
importance  of  correctly  understanding  the  functions  of  this  organ,  in 
order  to  regulate  its  exercise  so  as  to  promote  the  general  health  of  the 
body.  It  will  be  found,  too,  on  a  candid  and  thorough  investigation, 
that  this  viscus  is  composed  of  a  plurality  of  organs,  each  of  whicli^  in 
order  to  secure  the  greatest  amowU  of  health  and  happiness^  must  be 
harmoniously  and  properly  exercised  on  its  appropriate  objects. 

Phrenology  in  the  Family;  or  the  Utility  of  Phrenology  in  Early 
Domestic  Education.  By  J.  A.  Warne.  This  woik  has  been  repub- 
lished in  Great  Britain,  where  we  presume  it  will  have  an  extensive 
circulation. 

Mr.  Combe  is  now  lecturing  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  is  engaged  to 
deliver  his  next  course  of  lectures  at  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Grimes  is  lecturing  on  phrenology  in  New  York  city — the 
public  press  speak  in  high  terms  of  his  labours. 
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ARTICLE  L 

BXXARKS  ON  QR.  RO0ST*8  OBJECTIONS  TO  FHBSNOLOOT.* 

Having  recently  met  with  a  copy  of  Roget^a  "  Outlines  of  Phy-<: 
siology,  with  an  Appendix  on  Phrenology,"  I  turned  with  consider- 
able interest  to  the  Appendix^  to  see  in  what  manner  the  science  of 
the  brain  had  been  treated,  by  so  distinguished  a  persqiiage  as  the 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  professor  of  physiology  in  the  EU>yal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain,  author  of  a  Bridgewater  Treatise,  dec. 
The  American  editor  of  the  work  informs  us,  that  the  author  is  a 
well-known  unbeliever  in  phrenology,  and  that  his  published  objec- 
tions to  the  doctrine  have  been  regarded  as  too  cogent  to  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  unheeded : — wherefore  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that 
these  objections  aro  fraught  with  all  the  cogency  of  which  the  argu- 
ments on  that  side  of  the  question  are  susceptible. 

I  have  read  them  with  some  care  and  attention,-ras  a  mere, 
amateur  inquirer  after  truth  and  information,  without  any  pretension 
to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  phrenological  science, 
— and  I  must  say,  that  I  was  forcibly  impressed  with  what  seemed 
to  me  a  disposition  in  the  writer  to  evade  the  main  points,  or  fiinda- 
mental  principles  of  the  doctrine,  and  to  resort  to  doubts  and  cavil- 
lings, concerning  the  accuracy  of  subordinate  facts  and  inferences^ 

*  The  above  comaianicttion  wai  prepared  for  the  Joarnal,  before  the  writer 
knew  that  an  article  on  the  same  subject  waa  then  in  type.  But  aa  theae  remarka 
differ  esaentially,  in  many  reapects,  from  thoae  in  the  article  already  presented,  and 
will  afford  our  readera  new  evidence  of  the  wealLness,  fallacy,  and  inconaistency  of 
Br.  Roget'a  objections  to  phrenology — who  may  fairly  be  ccfealdered  the  representa- 
tive of  many  others— we  deem  the  commonication  Well  worthy  of  publication. 
The  qootatiooa  from  Dr.  Roget'a  own  work  on  physiology  are  qoite  appreprist», 
and  aavoor  aomewhat  of  ^Arenaiej^*— En. 

▼ex..  n.-— 16 
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as  taugbti  or  suggested,  by  the  advocates  of  phrenology.  The 
whole  tenor  of  Dr.  Roget's  Appendix  reminded  me  of  those  adroit 
efforts  which  we  often  witness  among  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  when 
they  find  the  palpable  evidence  of  a  case  against  them,  and  are 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  attacking  and  mystifying  incidental 
matters,  or  of  appealing  to  popular  prejudices,  in  order  to  confuse 
the  apprehensions  of  the  jury,  and  divert  their  attention  from  the 
real  merits  of  the  question  at  issue.  The  expedient  is  ingenious 
enough,  but  it  is  somewhat  musty ;  and,  at  the  present  day,  is  rather 
obsolete,  among  reputable  investigators  of  scientific  truth.  If  I  un- 
derstand any  thing  of  the  doctrines  of  phrenology,  they  are  based  on 
these  positions :  namely,  that  the  cerebral  sjfsUm  (u  e.  the  brain,  with 
its  elongations  and  ramifications)  is  the  organ,  or  series  of  organs, 
on  which  all  the  intellectual  phenomena  are  dependent,  and  by 
means  of  which  all  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  performed ;  that 
the  native  powers,  capacity,  and  character  of  the  intellect,  depend 
upon  the  size,  form,  texture,  and  condition  of  the  cerebral  system ; 
and  hence,  that  the  various  developements  of  that  system,  as  indi* 
cated  to  our  senses,  afford  the  means  of  ascertaining,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  intellectual  character  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  belongs. 

The  phrenologists  aver,  for  instance,  that  the  cerebral  develope- 
ments, in  the  man  of  intellect,  and  in  the  congenital  idiot,  are  so 
palpably  distinct  and  constant,  that  no  man  of  observation  can  have 
failed  to  notice  the  fact,  and  no  candid  man  can  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge it ;  and  yet,  it  seems  to  me,  if  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine 
concede  thus  much,  they  virtually  yield  the  whole  ground — for  the 
question  then  shrinks  to  a  more  dispute  about  details.  The  phreno- 
logists also  allege,  that  the  various  characters  of  individuals  are  indi- 
cated (with  more  or  less  certainty,  according  to  circumstances)  by 
the  conformation  of  their  respective  heads ;  and  that  each  particular 
conformation  is  owing  to  the  size  and  active  energy  of  corresponding 
portions  of  the  encephalon — which  portions  are  generally  considered 
as  so  many  distinct  organs,  or  instruments,  of  the  difierent  intellectual 
faculties  and  sentiments. 

These  points  are  so  many  questions  o^fact  and  inference^  to  be 
determined  by  multiplied  observation  or  legitimate  deduction,  and 
not  by  the  preconceptions  of  Dr.  Gall^  nor  the  prejudices  of  Dr. 
Roget.  If  the  structure  and  condition  of  the  cerebral  system  haa 
any  connection  with,  or  influence  over,  the  grade  and  character  of 
the  intellect*  it  seems^  to  me  to  be  neither  irrational,  nor  illogical  to 
suppose  there  may  be  tome  foundation  for  the  doctrines  o/  phreno- 
logy. How  far  they  are  true,  or  to  what  extent  they  may  yet  be 
satisfactorily  establishedt  remains  to  be   aseertained,  by  careful 
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obaenratioQ.     Dr.  Rogei^  howevery  proooancet  the  whole  affiify 
without  any  qualificatioo,  to  be  a  *<  pretended  science." 

I  propose  to  notice,  in  my  desultory  way,  a  few  of  his  objections; 
and  this  I  do,  chiefly  in  the  hope  that  it  may  induce  some  master- 
hand,  among  the  contributors  to  the  American  Phrenological  Journal, 
to  take  up  the  subject,  and  do  it  full  and  complete  justice. 

In  the  first  place,  then*^as  I  have  already  intimated— Dr.  Roget 
does  not  fully  and  explicitly  meet  the  preliminary  question,  whether 
the  brain  be,  or  be  not,  the  organ  of  the  mind.  The  iftference^  from 
the  tenor  of  his  objections,  would  seem  to  be  that  he  holds  the  nega« 
ti?e.  If  so,  why  doea  he  blink  the  question  ?  Why  not  meet  the 
phrenplogists  manfully,  at  the  threshold  of  the  inquiry,  and  deny 
them  the  basis  of  their  system?  By  courageously  denying,  wholly 
and  at  once,  the  functions  usually  ascribed  to  the  brain,  he  would 
greatly  abridge  the  discussion.  But  he  merely  says,  that  "  nothing 
like  direct  proof  baa  been  given  that  the  presence  of  any  partieular 
part  of  the  brain  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  the 
operations  of  the  mind.  The  truth  is,"  he  continues,  "  that  there  is 
not  a  single  part  of  the  encephalan  which  has  not,  in  one  case  or  other, 
been  impaired,  destroyed,  or  found  defective,  without  any  apparent 
change  in  the  sensitive,  intellectual,  or  moral  faculties."  He  then 
refers  to  records  qf  cases,  which  are  alleged  to  bear  upon  this  point. 
We  have  not  the  means  of  testing  the  validity  of  these  "  cases ;"  but 
if  it  be  true,  that  **  any  particular  part"  of  the  brain  can  be  dispensed 
with,  it  would  be  curious  and  satisfactory  to  know  why  enery  par* 
ticular  part  of  such  an  anomalous  organ  might  not  be  spared,  with- 
out impairing  the  *'  operations  of  the  mind."  At  all  events,  why  not 
give  us  an  intimation  hau)  many  of  those  "pai ticular  parts" — if  any — 
are  essentially  necessary  to  the  functions  of  intellect  ?  Time  was, 
we  are  told,  that  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die ;  but 
it  would  seem,  from  Dr.  RogeCs  researches,  that  the  "  operations  of 
the  mind"  are  not  quite  so  dependent  on  the  cerebral  organs. 

The  doctor  finds  a  *'  mass  of  facts"  which,  in  his  view,  are  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  overturn  the  fundamental  proposition  of  the 
phrenologists.  He  treats  with  disdain  the  *<  feeble  attempts  of  Dr. 
Spurzheim"  to  impeach  the  evidence  afforded  by  those  facts;  but 
when  phrenologists  presume  to  talk  about  **  facts,"  in  support  of  <A«tr 
side  of  the  question,  he  coolly  observes,  *'  we  venture  only  to  express 
doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  these  facts !"  This  is,  indeed,  a  very  con- 
clusive mode  of  conducting  the  argument — to  say  nothing  of  its 
courtesy  and  fairness !  No  doubt,  if  the  phrenologists  admit  all  the 
doctor^s  facts,  and  surrender  all  their  own,  he  will  get  on  triumph- 
antly with  his  side  of  the  controversy.    I  incline  to  think,  however, 
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fbal  questions  of  fact— either  in  real  or  ^'  pretended  science" — will 
scarcely  be  allowed  to  rest  on  the  mere  assertions  or  opinions  of  par* 
tisan  disputants.  Men  who  seek  for  truth,  will  be  apt  to  obEorve 
and  verify  facts  for  themselves;  and  even  if  the  ** operations  of  the 
mind''  may  be  carried  on  without  any  particular  portion  of  brain^  it 
is  altogether  likely  that  some  minds,  in  conducting  their  operations, 
will  require  a  portion  of  evidence  more  satisfactory  than  mere  cavil- 
lings, or  prejudiced  statements.  No  honest  man  can  desire  to  believe 
any  thing  but  the  truth.  Let  the  truth,  then,  be  fairly  and  diligently 
sought  for,  by  a  careful  observation  and  a  candid  scrutiny  of  all 
facts,  or  alleged  facts,  which  bear  upon  the  question  at  issue. 

Dr.  Roget  scouts  the  allegation  of  Spurzheim^  that  *<  every  one 
feels  that  he  thinks  by  means  of  his  brain  ;"  and  adds,  "  we  doubt 
much  if  any  one  has  naturally  that  feeling."  Whether  we  have  this 
feeling  "naturally,"  or  whether  it  be  acquired,  it  might  be  pre- 
sumptuous, in  the  face  of  such  a  doubt,  to  undertake  to  decide ;  but 
it  is  an  exceedingly  prevalent  opinion,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  that 
we  have  a  consciousness,  or  "feeling,"  that  our  thinking  transactions 
are  performed  in,  or  by  means  of,  the  brain.  Some  of  us  find  much 
thinking  to  be  rather  a  fatiguing  business,-  and  after  a  Isborious  pro* 
cess  of  that  kind,  we  are  apt  to  be  troubled  with  headach,  and  other 
evidences  of  a  tired  and  over-exercised  brain :  in  other  words,  we 
have,  either  "  naturally"  or  artificially,  a  **  feeling"  that  the  cerebral 
system  has  been  actively  employed.  How  they  do  their  thinking  in 
the  royal  institutions  of  Great  Britain — whether  by  means  of  their 
brains,  or  by  what  other  viscus — the  doctor  has  not  condescended  to 
inform  us. 

But  let  us  advert,  briefly,  to  the  evidences /furnished  by  Pr.  Roget 
himself,  that  the  brain,  or  cerebral  system,  is  entitled  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  our  thinking  apparatus.  When  not  engaged  in  controvert- 
ing the  doctrines  of  phrenology,  he  appears  to  be  more  ingenuous  in 
his  statements.  In  his  "  Outlines  of  Physiology,"  he  tells  us  that 
"  the  functions  of  sensation,  of  voluntary  motion,  and  of  Ihovght^  are 
those  which  establish  our  mental  connections  with  the  external 
world ;  which  enable  us  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  and 
properties  of  the  material  objects  that  surround  us ;  which  awaken 
in  us  the  operations  of  our  own  minds ;  which  bring  us  in  communi- 
cation with  other  intellectual  and  sentient  beings ;  and  which  enable 
us  to  react  on  matter,  to  exercise  over  it  the  dominion  of  the  will, 
and  to  influence  the  condition  of  other  beings  which,  Hke  us,  have 
received  the  gifl  of  life,  of  sensation,  and  of  intellect."  He  further 
says,  that  "  of  the  existence  of  our  own  sensations,  ideas,  thoughts, 
and  volitions,  we  have  the  highest  degree  of  evidence  that  human 
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knowledge  can  admit — that  of  oar  own  coDactooairaM.*'  He  doea  not 
tell  ua  whether  we  have  this  consciouaneea  '<  natorally,'*  or  how;  but 
he  proceeds  to  inforin  us,  that' "  the  nervous  system^*  (which  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  cerebral  system)  *^istke  name  gvom  to  that  assem- 
blage rf  organs  which  perform  lAe  important  functions  ef  wkiek  we 
are  now  speaking*  The  primary  office  of  the  fibres  composing  that 
system  appears  to  be  to  transmit  certain  auctions,  which  we  may 
call  impressions f  from  one  part  of  that  system  to  another;  and  more 
particularly  to  convey  them  both  to  and  from  that  parUcular  part  of 
the  braitti  the  affections  of  which  give  rise  to  sensation^  and  accom' 
pany  our  mental  operations**^  This  language  seems  to  countenance 
the  idea  of  the  phrenologists,  that  the  brain  has  something  to  do 
with  the  mental  operations^  But  hear  him  again.  *'  Suoh,  then," 
aays  ho,  *'  being  the  physiological  connections  whieh  exist  between 
the  physical  changes  taking  place  in  the  brain»  and  the  passive 
phenomena  of  the  mind,  ii  is  not  an  unreasonable  supposition^  that 
the  voluminous  mass  of  the  cerebral  substance  whichy  in  the  human 
brain  especially^  has  been  superadded  to  the  medulla  oblof^ata^  or  to 
the  immediate  physical  seat  of  sensation^  is  in  some  way  subseroient 
to  that  astonishing  range  of  intdlect^  and  combination  cf  mental 
faculties^  which  are  found  in  manm  We  may  conjecture,  also,  with 
much  appearance  of  probability^'^'*  he  continues,  *Uhat  in  the  lower 
animals,  the  intellectual  endowments^  which  mark  severed  of  the  more 
tnteUigent  races^  are  connected  with  similar^  though  inferior^  cxpan* 
sions  of  cerebral  substance,'*^  If  the  doctor  had  not  told  us  other* 
wise,  in  his  Appendix^  I  should  have  inferred  from  all  this,  that  he 
held  some,  at  least,  of  the  doctrines  of  that  *<  pretended  science," 
called  phrenology!  "AU  the  mental  phenomena,"  he  further 
observes,  "in  which  the  mind  is  passive,  have  been  referred  by 
metaphysicians  to  the  principle  of  association,  and  consequently  may, 
in  as  far  as  this  principle  is  concerned,  be  connected  with  the 
physical  changes  above  noticed.  Hence  we  find  the  memory^  which 
is  the  direct  result  of  that  lawj  is  more  especially  liable  to  be 
impaired  by  certain  physical  states  of  the  braUij  such  as  those 
induced  by  severe  concussion,  by  fevers^  and  by  the  progress  of  ageJ* 
Now,  what  is  all  this,  I  should  like  to  know,  but  the  language  and 
doctrine  of  the  phrenologists  t 

"That  certain  physical  changes,"  says  Dr.  R.,  **take  place  in 
some  portion  or  other  of  the  cerebral  mass^  in  connection  with  various 
mental  changes,  we  haoe  the  clearest  evidence;  but  of  the  nature  of 
these  physical  changes  we  are  wholly  ignorant,  nor  does  the  present 
state  of  our  information  afford  a  shadow  of  hope  that  we  shall  eyer 
gain  any  more  precise  knowledge  of  them."    So  says  the  doctor. 
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and  it  may  all  be  troe;  though  it  is  by  oo  raeam  prudent  or  safe  for 
any  man,  in  view  of  the  wonderful  advances  already  made  in  science* 
to  undertake  to  set  ''precise"  limits  to  human  attainments.  Dr« 
Lardner  committed  a  mistake  of  that  sort,  when  he  undertook  to 
determine  the  ne  plus  uUra  of  steam  navigation.  But,  admitting 
that  we  may  not  hope  to  gain  a  precise  knowledge  of  **  the  nature** 
of  those  phenomena,  does  that  go  to  demonstrate  that  the  powers 
and  capacity  of  the  brain,  to  perform  and  promote  intellectual 
operations,  may  not  be  ascertained,  to  some  extent,  by  observing  the 
connection  of  those  powers  with  certain  developements  and  con- 
ditions of  that  organ  ?  If  it  does  not,  then  is  it  premature— *to  say 
the  least— to  denounce  phrenology  as  a  '*  pretended  science.** 

Dr.  Roget,  in  another  passage  of  his  ''  Outlines,**  says  expressly, 
that  ''  the  brain  ha»  been  very  justly  regarded  ae  the  ergon  of  the 
mind;  that  w,  the  corporeal  instrument  imnniably  employed  in  the 
operations  of  the  muid."  Now,  if  the  character  of  an  operation  may 
be  in  any  mode,  or  degree,  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  organ, 
or  instrument,  which  performs  it — and  if  the  condition  or  capacity  of 
the  organ  can  be  ascertained,  by  observation  of  its  size,  form,  or 
texture — then  may  phrenology  be  true,  to  a  certain  extent.  If  some 
itinerant  pretenders — more  familiar  with  human  credulity  than  with 
the  animal  economy — undertake  to  teach  more  than  is  accurately 
known,  that  is  the  misfortune  of  the  infant  science,  not  its  fault ;  and 
it  is  a  misfortune,  moreover,  from  which  some  of  its  elder  sisters  are 
not  yet  wholly  exempt. 

One  more  paragraph  may  be  quoted,  in  this  connection,  from 
Roget's  Physiology.  *'  The  afllections  of  the  mind,*'  says  he,  '<  are 
very  various  and  complicated ;  a  great  multitude  of  ideas  and  asso- 
ciations are  treasured  up  in  it,  and  constitute  a  variety  of  powers,  of 
faculties,  of  propensities,  of  instincts,  and  of  passions.  Thereon- 
formation  of  the  brainy  which  is  the  organ  of  the  mtW,  is  also  rery 
complex^  and  appears  to  consist  of  an  assemblage  cf  d^erent  parts^ 
constructed  evidently  with  extreme  refinement^  and  arranged  wiik 
great  care^  and^  with  very  elaborate  design.  The  idea  naturally 
suggests  itself"  he  continues,  ''  that  these  different  portions^  recog* 
nised  by  the  anatomist,  may  perhaps  have  some  correspondence  with 
the  several  faculties  into  which  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  have  been 
analysed  by  the  metaphysician.  This  question  hi^s,  indeed,  been 
often  started,  add  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  materiality  or 
immateriality  of  the  soul ;  for  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  if  the 
inanaterial  soul  acts  by  means  of  material  organs^  and  receiving 
impressions  from  these  organs,  its  d^erent  operations  may  require 
different  organs." 
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The  statements  ia  the  foregoing  paragraph  seem  to  me  to  set 
forth  plausible  grounds  for  the  doctrines  of  phrenology ;  and»  at  the 
same  time,  to  vindicate  the  science  from  one  of  the  most  gratuitous 
and  malevolent  charges  (viz.  materialism)  with  which  its  prejudiced 
enemies  have  assailed  it. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  admissions  above  cited,  from  his  Outlines 
of  Physiology,  Dr.  Rogef^  in  his  Appendix^  still  urges  his  objection 
against  what  he  crills  the  £:round>work  of  phrenological  reasoning— 
namely,  that  the  different  faculties  of  the  mind  are  exercised  respec- 
tively by  difierent  portions  of  the  brain — which,  he  says,  is  in  no 
respect  whatever  established;  and  that  the  only  arguments  in  its 
favour,  which  bear  the  least  plausibility,  are  derived  from  analogy. 
I  should  rather  consider  the  ground-work  of  phrenology  to  be — as  I 
have  already  stated — that  the  brain,  being  the  organ  of  the  mind 
may,  by  its  size,  form,  and  condition,  indicate  to  the  skilful  obeervefs 
the  powers  and  character  of  those  intellectual  operations  of  which  it 
is  the  instrument.  Whether  the  cerebral  system  consist  of  a  con- 
geries of  distinct  organs,  or  whether  its  various  developements  be 
only  parts  of  one  organ,  I  hold  to  be  a  subordinate  consideration,  in 
reference  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  doctrine.  If  the 
intellectual  powers  depend  upon  certain  cerebral  developementSy 
which  are  cognisable  by  our  senses,  that  is  a  sufficient  *' ground- 
work" for  phrenology.  If  such  be  not  the  fact,  then  is  it,  in  the 
language  of  Dr.  Ros[et,  a  "  pretended  science."  But,  if  the  main 
position  be  correct,  it  is  sheer  evasion  and  cavilling,  to  say  that  we 
do  not  know  whether  the  alleged  organs  are  distinct ^  or  only  parts 
of  one  organ.  Either  may  be  true,  without  afllecting  the  main  ques- 
tion. The  doctrine  of  distinct  organs  is  an  inference^  plausibly 
deduced  from  multiplied  observations.  Who,  I  beg  leave  to  ask» 
has  refuted  it  ?  It  is  well  sustained  by  analogy,  to  which  we  may 
fdirly  resort  for  illustration,  when  arguing  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown.  But  Dr.  R.  contends  that  reasoning  from  analogy,  in 
this  case,  is  so  loose  and  fallacious,  that  it  may  be  applied  to  support 
either  side  of  the  question.  He  has  certainly  demonstrated  that 
there  may  be  such  loose  reasonings,  by  citing  the  functions  of  the 
stomach  to  prove  the  unity  of  the  cerebral  organs.  He  tells  us,  the 
stomach  can  digest  difierent  kinds  of  food ;  and  yet,  says  he,  we  do 
not  find  one  portion  of  that  organ  destined  for  the  digestion  of  ffieo/, 
and  another  for  the  digestion  of  vegetables!  And  this  he  adduces  as 
analogical  reasonings  to  disprove  a  plurality  of  organs  in  the  cerebral 
system  !  Could  any  one  hnve  anticipated  such  an  argument  from  the 
author  of  a  Bridgewater  Treatise?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  about  as 
apposite  and  conclusive,  as  if  he  had  cited  the  functions  of  a  sCoos, 
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of  those  phenome     ^  ',^^%r"— -(comprising  the  brain,  with  its  oon- 

J     :»—   ^e         >■^^/^___-l r.t  .i__ _r ^\      u  tk. 


and  capacity  of     X/^  together  with  the  organs  of  sense) — "  the 

y^^^ftave  the  facull 
'y/Jiiona  of  the  great 


operations,  ma*  /V^  itself,'*  that  as  tho  difierent  nerves,  or 
connection  o^  .//i'^ftave  the  faculty  of  originating  distinct  ideas, 
ditions  of  t^     '^/itioM  of  the  great  central  mass,  or  sensorium,  be 


the  least—    ^^y^  performance  of  distinct  functions ;  or,  according 
Dr.  R'      /^'its^  these  difierent  portions  may  be  considered  as  dis* 
**^  "'     /^"^ ^^e^^^*     ^^'  ^^^^  himself  tells  us,  that  "Me 
•••**'       ^f/^^  particular  sense  appears  to  have  different  specific 
aper      *C/  *    Is  there,  then,  any  thing  so  very  "  loose"  or  far- 
be       >^xtending  the  analogy  to  the  cerebral  mass,  in  which  the 
o'     /^each  particular  sense  originate,  and  in  supposing  that  the 
/^/poriions  of  that  mass  have  **  difierent  specific  endowments  f 
/^t  those  **  endowments"  may  vary  in  grade  or  energy,  accord- 
^gs  the  several  portions  are  respectively  developed,  and  perfected 
ibeif  organisation  ? 

0at  further:  "From  the  experiments  of  the  French  physiologists, 
Ifff0u\d  appear,"  says  Dr.  Roget,  in  his  Outlines,  "that  ingan  animal 
^eprited  of  all  the  vpper  portions  of  the  brain,  but  in  which  the 
jjiedulla  oblongata  is  preserved,  all  indications  of  the  more  complex 
operations  of  thought  disappear^  but  the  animal  still  remains  capable 
of  executing  such  voluntary  motions  as  are  of  an  instinctive  cha- 
racter ;  as,  for  example,  swallowing."    If  this  be  correct,  it  strikes 
me*  as  somewhat  more  than  "  loose"  analogy ;  and  as  going  directly 
to  establish  the  doctrines  of  phrenologists. 

Again :  In  speaking  of  the  function  of  the  nerves — in  transmitting 
impressions  from  the  organs  of  sense  to  the  brain,  which  give  rise  to 
sensation — and  in  transmitting  impressions  of  volition  from  the  brain 
to  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  which  give  rise  to  the  contraction 
of  those  muscles,  Dr.  R.  says  the  question  has  been  often  asked, 
whether  the  same  nervous  filaments  which  transmit  the  one  class  of 
impressions,  are  employed  to  transmit  the  other  likewise;  or  whether 
different  portions  of  the  nerve  are  appropriate  to  these  different  ofices> 
The  truth  of  the  last  of  these  propositions,  says  the  doctor,  may  now 
he  considered  as  being  fairly  established. 

If  that  be  the  case,  I  should  like  to  know  what  there  is  so  very 
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■ 

*i^  onphiloaopfaical  in  extending  the  analogy  to  the  brain 

in  supposing  that  difierent  portionn  of  that  organ,  also, 

appropriate  to  difierent  offices.     After  stating,  that  to  Sir 

.es  Bell  and  Magendie  belongs  the  merit  of  bringing  forward 

cisive  proofs  of  the  reality  of  the  distinction  between  nerves  for 
sensation  and  nerves  for  motion,  the  doctor  says,  'Mt  results  from 
this  discovery,  that  the  transmission  of  impressions  in  opposite 
<]irections — that  is,  in  one  case  from  the  extremities  to  the  brain, 
and  in  the  other,  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles — is  effected  by 
different  nerves,  or  at  least  by  different  sets  of  nervous  filaments,  and 
that  no  filament  is  capable  of  transmitting  impressions  both  ways 
indiscriminately,  but  always  in  one  particular  direction,  "j^hese  two 
kinds  of  filaments  are,  it  is  true,  conjoined  together  into  one  nerve ; 
but  the  object  of  this  union  is  not  community  of  function^  but  conve- 
nience of  distribution,  the  two  kinds  of  filaments  still  remaining  dis' 
4inct  in  their  functions  ^  as  they  ere  likewise  distinct  in  their  origins.'* 

Again:  Among  some  vertebrated  animals — as  the  turtle,  the  ser* 
pent,  and  the  frog — "  we  find,''  says  Dr.  R.,  *'  that  isolated  portions 
of  the  spinal  cord  perform  functions  analogous"  {that's  the  word, 
analogous !)  **  to  those  of  the  hrain^'*  6:0.  Is  it  ^*  loose"  and  illogical 
to  adduce  evidence  of  this  kind  in  support  of  the  proposition,  that 
difierent  portions  of  the  encephalon  may  perform  distinct  functions? 
Dr.  R.  mentions  cases,  in  which  he  says  we  are  ^fairly  entitled  t<i 
extend  analogy  to  other  animals  whose  construction  does  not  mate- 
rially  difier  from  that  of  man."  Why  not,  then,  "extend  analogy" 
from  other  animals  to  explain  the  functions  of  kindred  organs,  in  the 
human  subject  ? 

But  Dr.  Roget  contends  that  it  is  equally  •conceivable^  that  the 
phenomena  of  the  cerebral  system  ^*  should  result  from  the  imperfect 
or  differently  modified  actions  of  one  organ,  as  from  the  separate 
activity  of  different  parts  of  that  organ,  whilst  the  other  parts  are 
inactive."  Well,  suppose  it  is;  what  thenT  Does  that  disprove  the 
fundamental  principles  of  phrenology  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  sugges- 
tion recognises  their  validity,  and  merely  indicates  a  different  mode 
of  construing  them*  It  is  a  sheer  evasion  of  the  main  question.  If 
the  brain  actually  performs  the  functions  ascribed  to  it  by  the  phreno- 
logists, and  if  its  powers  and  capacities  do  really  depend  upon  its 
aize,  form,  and  condition,  what  do  the  objectors  to  the  doctrine  gain 
by  referring  those  functions  to  modified  actions  of  an  unit  ?  Does  it 
explain  any  thing  more  logically  or  clearly,  than  is  done  by  the 
theory  of  distinct  organs!  What  do  they  mean  by  these  modified 
actions?  Can  any  one  attach  a  definite  intelligible  idea  to  the  term? 
Can  we  conceive  of  «ny  modified  acUan  of  an  olfactory  nerve,  f^" 
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instance,  by  means  of  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  perceive  sooncb 
or  colours?  Was  it  a  modified  action  of  the  cerebral  unit  which 
gave  to  the  blind  man  the  idea  that  scarlet  was  something  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet?  If  they  understand  the  precise  "natnre"  of 
these  modified  actions  at  the  royal  institutions  of  Great  Britain, 
they  have  not  been  generous  enough  to  show  us  how  the  functions  of 
the  brain  may  be  more  clearly  explained  by  suck  actions^  than  they 
are  by  the  doctrine  of  distinct  cerebral  organs.  Neither  have  they 
been  so  obliging  as  to  explain  how,  or  ,why  it  is,  that  an  injury  done 
to  any  portion  of  a  cerebral  vntV,  does  not  destroy  or  impair  every 
faculty  in  the  same  degree,  or  to  the  same  extent.  It  would  be 
satisfactory  to  hear  those  cavillers  account  for  the  phenomenon  on 
more  rational  principles  than  those  held  by  the  phrenologists. 

Every  known  fact,  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  appears  to  sustain 
the  leading  or  fundamental  doctrines  of  phrenology.  "  The  human 
brain  is  not  only  larger  in  its  relative  proportion  to  the  body,  than  in 
any  other  of  the  mammalia,  but  its  absolute  size  is  greater,  if  we 
except  only  that  of  the  elephant  and  of  the  whale.  With  these  few 
exceptions,  all  the  larger  animals  with  which  we  are  more  commonly 
acquainted,  have  brains  absolutely,  and  even  considerably,  smaller 
than  that  of  man.  Besides  the  prodigious  expansion  of  the  hemi- 
spheres, we  may  remark  in  the  human  brain  a  more  elaborate  struc- 
ture, and  a  more  complete  developement  of  all  its  minuter  parts. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  brain  found  in  any  animal,  which  does  not 
exist  also  in  man ;  whilst  several  of  those  which  are  found  in  man, 
are  either  extremely  small,  or  altogether  absent,  in  the  brains  of  the 
lower  animals." 

These  facts,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  character,  furnished  by 
Dr.  Roget  himself,  in  his  Outlines,  all  seem  to  afford  good  and  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  the  theory  held  by  the  phrenologists. 

The  doctor,  nevertheless,  objects  to  the  proposition,  that  the  size 
of  an  organ  is,  "  in  general,  a  criterion  of  the  energy  with  which  its 
function  is  performed  ;*'  and  avers  that  it  is  "  in  itself  extremely 
questionable."  This  is  a  fair  subject  for  investigation ;  and  the  fact 
may,  possibly,  be  one  day  ascertained  to  the  satisfaction  of  candid 
observers— -even  if  it  should  remain  questionable  to  others.  The 
superior  "  energy"  of  the  cerebral  functions,  in  man,  is  pretty  gene- 
rally admitted  by  philosophers ;  and  the  doctor  has  told  us,  in  the 
passage  just  cited,  that  the  human  brain  is  not  only  relatively  larger 
than  that  of  other  animals,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  and  those  of  the 
highest  fabric,  absolutely  larger  than  in  the  lower  animals.  He 
notices,  also,  "  the  prodigious  expansion  of  the  hemispheres^  as  well 
as  the  more  elaborate  structure,  of  the  human  brain*     Does  not  all 
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this  favour  the  idea  of  there  being  some  correspondeDoe  or  relation 
between  the  size  and  the  energy  of  an  organ  ?  Do  not  the  general 
sense  and  experience  of  mankind  concur  in  the  idea?  What  says  the 
doctor  himseif,  respecting  the  <*  energy"  with  which  the  function  of 
the  olfactory  organs  is  performed  ?  "  Every  part  of  the  organ  of 
smell,"  says  he,  **  is  developed  in  quadrupeds  in  a  degree  correspond' 
ing  to  the  greater  extent  and  acuteness  in  which  they  enjoy  this  sense^ 
compared  with  man."  Are  we  not,  then,  fairly  entitled  to  extend  the 
analogy  to  other  organs,  or  portions  of  the  cerebral  system  ? 

That  the /orm  of  the  cranium  may  be  affected  by  the  activity,  and 
greater  developement  of  di&rent  cerebral  organs  or  portions  of  the 
encephalon^  is  by  no  means  an  improbable  circumstance,  especially 
in  early  life,  whilo  the  ossification  is  yet  incomplete.  Numerous 
facts,  both  in  human  and  comparative  anatomy,  demonstrate  the 
moulding  or  modifying  power,  exerted  by  soft  parts  upon  containing 
or  contiguous  bones,  and  testaceous  coverings.  Neither  is  it  unwar- 
rantable to  suppose,  that  the  habitual  excitement  of  particular  cere- 
bral organs  will  enhance  their  energy,  and  promote  their  develope- 
ment. Such  excitement  may  be  produced  through  the  medium  of 
the  external  senses,  and  may  be  sustained  by  reflection,  or  by  pre- 
senting inducements  and  motives  of  various  kinds,  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  intellectual  organs.  A  similar  power  is  also  exerted 
by  means  of  the  sympathy,  or  reciprocal  influences,  existing  between 
the  brain  and  other  organs^  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  con- 
trolling influence  which  the  state  of  the  stomach,  for  example,  has 
upon  the  passions,  and  even  upon  the  moral  faculties.  Extreme 
hunger  will  not  only  produce  mental  irritation,  but  will  render  man 
selfish,  unjust,  and  cruel.  If  long  continued,  it  might  perhaps  eflfect 
a  permanent  change  in  the  intellectual  character.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  single  circumstance  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  some  organs 
of  the  animal  system,  exerts  a  powerful  and  enduring  influence,  not 
only  upon  the  character  and  disposition,  but  also  upon  the  form  and 
developement  of  the  cerebral  organs.  This  fact  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  the  results  of  early  emasculation.  The  comparative 
developements  of  the  bases  of  the  cranium,  and  of  the  contiguous 
parts,  in  the  steer  and  bull,  for  instance — as  well  as  the  diflbrence  in 
the  characters  and  dispositions  of  the  two  animals — demonstrate  the 
influences  to  which  I  have  referred,  in  a  way  that  can  neither  be 
doubted  nor  misunderstood.  It  is  unnecessary  to  amplify  on  this 
point.  The  fads  are  palpable  and  notorious.  Let  the  cavillers 
against  phrenology  furnish  a  better  theory  of  them — if  they  can — 
Ibao  that  aflTorded  by  the  doctrines  of  Gall  and  Spubzheim. 

W,D- 

WctiiOheftter,  Pa.,  November  16, 1839. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

FKBDOXIltAItOB  07  CBKTAIH  OSeUIS  IK  TKB  BKITUB  V^n» — HO.  9^- 


SBAKSPBAilK. 

To  understand  the  author  of  Hamlet  and  Macbetb,  is  not  rtmfi 
the  poor  and  acanty  matorials  of  biography  furninh  few  data;  hioF 
own  work*  show  us  all  the  world  but  himaelf — (or  Shakspeare  wa* 
no  egotiat.  Slill  il  la  only  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  poet, 
(hat  we  can  hope  to  be  inlroduced  to  ttie  man ;  and  if  long  and  iati- 
male  communion  with  the  works  which  form  the  brazen  monvment  of 
his  fame,  may  eonsliluie  one  of  the  many  requisitea  demanded  for 
tbia  analysis,  the  writer  may  at  least  eacBpe  the  charge  ofarrogance- 
in  asauming  the  difikult  task.  Guided  by  aonw  knowledge  of  tho- 
general  operatioM  of  intellect,  availing  himself  of  Ibe  chart  whicb 
the  poet  baa  himself  furmshed,  with  bis  way  illnmioated  t^  science, 
be  ntay  sound,  perhaps,  some  of  the  channels  of  this  "oceanic 
mind."  Dut,  however  the  effi>rt  may  fail,  (he  poet  cannot  be 
involved  in  the  Uuttder;  the  eagle's  flight  will  not  be  leaa  high, 
because  he  soara  beyond  our  vision.  Host  of  the  efibrta  to  enatyae 
the  intellect  before  us,  have  either  turned  too  roucb  upon  bis  merely 
acquired  information,  or  upon  the  Rustic  qualities'of  hts  gentua, 
which,  by  some,  have  been  represented  as  absolntely  independent  of 
all  knowledge.  Certain  critics  hove  enumerated  the  various  kind* 
and  decrees  of  kis  information,  while  others  have  dealt  in  the  usual 
Gommoo-place  matter  about  the  iodeacribable  operatiou  of  mind.    Ue 
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18  80  Bccnrate  in  the  use  of  legal  technicalities,  sajs  one,  that  he  must 
have  possessed  the  knowledge  of  the  lawyer!  He  wrote  so  well 
fipon  pathology,  cries  iCscuIapius,  that  he  was  certainly  intimate  with 
the  library  of  the  physician !  Such  was  his  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
and  polemics,  says  the  divine,  that  he  was  even  a  good  theologian ! 
The  enthusiast  of  Shakspeare  here  steps  in,  seizes  upon  these 
acknowledgments,  and  claims  for  his  favourite  the  united  wisdom  of 
the  divine,  the  lawyer,  and  the  physician  1  But  be  has  not  yet  created 
a  Shakspeare.  All  these  qualities,  in  certain  degrees,  he  indeed 
possessed.  But  he  possessed  something  more.  What  was  that? 
Now  we  approach  tho  difficulty  of  our  task.  Glorious  minds  are 
handed  down  to  us  in  the  annals  of  history ;  profound  students  of 
nature  have  been  nurtured  in  our  own  lovely  land.  We  can  claim 
the  intellect  that  arrested  the  forked  lightning  in  its  course,  and 
<]lrected  it  harmless  from  the  habitations  of  man.  But  what  shall 
we  say  of  Sbakiipearet  Shall  we  search  the  lexicon  of  eulogy,  and 
conceal  our  ignorance  under  high  sounding  epithets?  No:  these 
superlatives  may  commend,  but  they  do  not  describe ;  they  leave  the 
objects  they  praise  as  abstract  and  intangible  as  brfore — the  question 
is  not  thus  easily  solved.  Let  us  see  how  Coleridge,  a  man  who 
blended  the  enthusiasm  of  the  poet  with  the  strength  of  the  philo- 
sopher, answered  the  same  question — "  What  shall  we  say  of  Shak-  ' 
speare  ?"  "  Why  even  this :  that  Shakspeare,  no  mere  child  of 
nature — no  automaton  of  genius — possessed  by  the  spirit,  not  possess- 
ing  it — first  studied  patiently,  meditated  deeply,  understood  minutely, 
till  knowledge  became  habitual  and  intuitive,  and  at  length  brought 
forth  that  stupendous  power  which  placed  him  without  an  equal  in 
his  own  rank — which  seated  him  on  one  of  the  two  glory-smitten 
summits  of  the  poetic  mountain,  with  Milton  as  his  compeer^  not 
rtwZ." 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  pictures  of  the  progress  of  a  great 
mind;  and  beautiful  and  philosophical  is  the  distinction  between  , 
possessing  and  being  possessed  by  the  spirit.  There  is  here  no  cant 
about  knowledge  that  never  was  acquired — no  claims  of  impossibility 
— none  of  the  mysticism  so  common  in  most  attempts  to  describe  the 
divine  attributes  of  genius.  He  traces  the  upward  course  of  one  of 
nature's  most  giAed  sons;  his  mind  be  supposes  intuitive,  but  it 
became  «o— wonderful  m  was  its  flight,  he  knows  it  was  through  the 
regions  of  real  knowledge.  Still  this  is  but  a  description  of  the 
modes,  the  modifications  of  the  great  poet's  mind ;  of  the  elements 
of  that  mind,  there  is  nothing  said.  So  far  as  mere  means  may 
modify  and  improve  original  forces  of  mind,  these  remarks  of  Cole- 
ridge are  highly  discriminative ;  but  before  such  means  will  ever  be 
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employed,  there  muat  be  certain  impelliDg  powers-— certain  impe- 
rious wantSj  naturally  tending  to  such  a  course.  When  we  ascribe 
the  results  of  genius  to  wisely-chosen  and  well-adapted  means,  we 
should  not  forget  that  we  assume  a  capacity  equal  to  great  discrimi* 
nation  and  enlarged  comparison ;  in  short,  to  the  power  of  reasoning. 
"To  study  patiently,"  at  least  supposes  a  mind  susceptible  of  improve* 
ment,  and  aware  of  its  wants;  "  to  meditate  deeply,"  implies  a  high 
order  of  the  thinking  principal ;  "  to  understand  minutely,  and  become 
intuitive,"  absolutely  demands  an  organisation  originally  active,  of 
extraordinary  endowments,  nnd  prone  to  great  exaltation  and  habitual 
exercise. 

Thus  writes  the  ingenious  author  of  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Voice,"  while  contesting  the  usual  notions  of  the  qualities  of  genius: 
"  Let  those  who  are  deluded  by  this  mystic  notion  of  genius,  turn 
from  the  impostors  who  cannot  describe  un  attribute  which  they  do 
not  understand.  Let  them  go  to  the  great  sachems  of  mankind,  and 
learn  from  the  real  possessors  of  it  how  much  of  its  manner  may  be 
described ;  they  will  tell  us  that  genius,  in  its  high  meaning,  is 
always  enthusiastic — always  characterised  by  its  love  of  an  object  in 
its  means  as  well  as  its  ends."  We  have  now  before  us  one  of  the 
greatest  sachems  of  mankind,  and  purpose  through  him  to  learn  the 
nature  of  real  genius — of  genius  in  its  high  meaning.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  phrenologist  does  not  teach,  as  is  so  often  laid  to  his- charge, 
that  a  mere  conformation  of  brain  is  the  only  measure  of  knowledge 
— for  he,  of  all  men,  is  most  interested  in  the  rational  discipline  of 
mind;  and  to  this  culture — pursued  in  harmony  with  a  sound  philo- 
sophy, as  well  as  to  original  endowments — ho  looks  for  the  most 
enduring  triumphs  of  mind.  '*  Genius,  in  its  high  meaning,"  saye 
the  author  above  cited,  ^*  is  always  enthusiastic."  But  this  enthu- 
siasm, is  it  not  as  various  as  the  difierent  attributes  which  constitute 
it?  Has  any  one  an  equal  enthusiasm  for  all  the  arts  and  sciences? 
Could  Bacon  have  written  Haml^^  or  Shakspeare  the  Novum  Orga- 
num  ?  or  could  either  have  composed  the  Messiah  of  .Handel  ?  The 
philosopher  of  the  human  voice,  could  he  have  written  with  the  same 
power,  the  same  profound  analysis,  upon  mechanics^  as  he  has  done 
in  aid  of  a  beautiful  and  useful  art?  But  enthusiasm  is  an  attribute 
of  genius,  and  "  the  love  of  an  object,  in  its  means  as  well  as  its  end," 
it  has  ever  cherished.  But  is  it  necessarily  peculiar  to  genius— does 
it  accurately  define  it?  Who  has  more  enthusiasm  in  his  own  pur- 
suit than  the  intensely  avaricious  man,  who  has  a  greater  love  of  his 
object  in  its  means  as  well  as  its  end  ? 

Before  entering  upon  the  phrenology  of  Shakspeare,  let  us  illus- 
trate the  description  of  Coleridge,  and  the  nice  distinction  among 
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men  of  genius,  by  applying  the  principles  of  our  science.    An  indi- 
iridual  may  have  an  unusual  developement  of  certain  organs  which 
constitute  the  genius  for  painting,  poetry,  or  some,  particular  art — 
he  is  "  possessed  by  the  spirit."     But  in  consequence  of  comparative 
deficiency  in  reflective  intellect — positive  deficiency  in  firmness,  and 
some  other  qualities — in  fine,  for  want  of  harmonious  balance,  he  is 
rather  the  '*  automaton  of  genius" — he  does  not  possess  the  spirit, 
gifted  with  the  greatest   powers  he  yet  needs,  the  power  of  foi7/, 
that  moiiarch  of  the  mind  that  commands,  moulds,  and  directs,  all 
these  gifts  to  the  attainment  of  certain  ends.     Such  organisations 
manifest  great  ability,  but  often  leave  the  world  without  any  adequate 
memorial  of  their  powers.     Others,  again,  become  the  masters  of 
themselves,  wield  with  efiect  the  power  they  have,  understand  their 
own  strength,  and  attain  an  overruling  consciousness.    They  ^* possess 
the  spirit,"  and  seldom   die   l>efore   they  are  able  to  boast  with 
Horace,  that  "  They  have  executed  a  monument  more  lasting  than 
brass."     We  will  now  briefly  advert  to  those  fundamental  conditions 
of  phrenology  which  are  found  united  in  Shakspeare,  intending  to 
give  a  more  minute  analysis  in  the  course  of  this  article.     His  bead 
was  large,  and  strikingly  developed  in  the  intellectual  region.     His 
temperament  we  may  infer  to  have  been  mixed — a  combination  of 
nervous,  sanguiqe,  and  bilious ;  we  refer  to  his  works  for  the  appro- 
priate manifestations.     His  moral  organs  were  unquestionably  high 
'-^referring  again  to  his  works — particularly  Benevolence.     Now  let 
tlie  reader  pause,  and  carefully  examine  the  engraving  which  adorns 
this  article,  considered  the  most  accurate  likeness  extant.     Mark 
the  unusual  height,  breadth,  and  depih^  of  the  forehead ;  behold  the 
sweeping  brow,  indicating  wonderful  perceptive  powers — the  obvious 
expansion  of  the  reflective  region — the  language- lit  eye — the  surpass* 
ing  l)enevo]ence — and  on  either  side,  above  the  temples,  and  partially 
covered  by  hair,  the  dome  where  beauty  sits  weaving  her  glowing 
thoughts — the  graceful  swell  of  Ideality — and,  remembering  that  he 
has  before  his  eye  one  of  the  "  foremost  men  of  all  the  world" — the 
poet  who  '*  exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new" — ask  himself, 
whether  this  extraordinary  correspondence  of  manifestation  with 
phrenological  conditions  be  only  a  curious  coincidence?    But  all 
these  conditions,  implying,  as  they  do,  wonderful  powers,  and  which, 
in  the  very  nature  of  organisation,  could  not  be  dormant,  but  would 
delight  by  their  manifestation,  yet  do  not  with  the  accuracy  which 
belongs  to  science,  and  is  demanded  by  the  subject,  define  the  cxalta* 
tion  and  fervid  energy  of  this  myriad-minded  man,  the  grandeur,  the 
brilliancy,  the  ever-active  wit,  the  profound  discrimination,  and  the 
hmrmony  which  reigned  among  all  these,  by  means  of  which,  they 
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were  held  in  rigid  subseryieDce  to  the  reasoning  faeuUy.  These  welT' 
known  attributes  of  the  great  roaster  of  song,  are  not  necessarily 
included  in  the  conditions  above  enomerated.  Not  to  be  misunder- 
stood,  we  will  beie  premise,  that  there  are  several  modes  of  aetivit^ 
peculiar  to  all  the  intellectual  faculties,  ranging  from  simple  percep- 
tion  to  conception,  imagination,  or  the  creative  power.  The  larger 
and  more  active  an  organ,  the  greater  is  the  tendency  to  Ihe  exalted 
mode ;  but  however  large  th€  brain,  and  well-developed,  if  the  tern* 
perament  be  dull  and  phlegmatic,  there  is  no  natural  propension  to* 
the  state ;  if  it  be  attained  in  this  case,  the  stimulus  must  come  from 
without — must  be  unusual,  and  is  not  the  result  of  internal  energy* 
Hsnce  very  lymphatic  persons  are  seldom  imaginative — seldom  create, 
either  in  philosophy  or  poetry  ;  and  hence,  too,  the  Bacons,  Byrons^ 
Miltons,  and  Shakspeares,  are  never  of  dull  and  lymphatic  organisa- 
tion. Though  these  truths  are  familiar  to  most  students  of  the 
science,  yet,  as  the  different  modes  and  gradations  of  activity  are 
not  sufficiently  adverted  to,  it  is  thought  proper  to  repeat  them. 
And  in  the  more  philosophic  part  of  our  science,  so  often  misonder* 
stood  and  misrepresented,  it  may  indeed  be  said,  in  the  words  of  our 
bard — 

^*  Truth  can  never  be  confirmed  enough, 
Though  doubts  did  ever  sleep." 

It  is  possible^  we  say,  that  the  conditions  above  ascribed  to  the 
organisation  of  Shakspeare,  might  have  existed  without  the  splendid 
manifestations  of  that  organisation ;  and  for  the  reason,  that  the 
glorious  type,  the  priceless  gem — detected  in  it  by  the  glance  of 
science — might  never  have  been  developed — might  not  have  reached 
ihe  consummate  bloom — insidious  disease  might  have  checked  or  nipped, 
if  it  did  not  destroy  the  bud.  But  let  it  be  reniembcred,  we  speak  of 
these  conditions  in  the  abstract ;  the  living  head  wouki  offer  indica- 
tions which  could  not  be  mistaken.  For  we  suppose  that  Shakspeare 
honoured  nature's  stamp— obeyed  the  mighty  instinct  she  implanted 
— and  thus  attained,  by  the  gradations  marked  by  Coleridge,  the 
studious,  meditative,  intuitive  power  of  every  intellectual  organ*  II 
is  from  such  a  brain — thus  endowed  with  strength,  activity,  har- 
monious balance — and  thus  progressing,  fulfilling  its  destiny,  and 
directing  its  energies  to  poetry  and  the  drama — that  the  Othellos, 
Macbeths,  and  Hamlets,  spring  forth,  as  surely,  as  irresistably  as  the 
unobstructed  current  flows  from  the  fountain  I 

That  he  at  some  period  of  his  life  was  a  student,  can  no  more  be 
doubted  than  that  his  works  display  an  extraordinary  amount  of  such 
knowledge  as  books  can  supply ;  but  he  who  endeavours  to  6nd  the 
power  of  the  bard  in  any  branch  of  human  knowledge,  will  assuredly 
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instance,  by  means  of  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  perceive  sound* 
or  colours?  Was  it  a  modified  action  of  the  cerebral  unit  which 
gave  to  the  blind  man  the  idea  that  scarlet  was  something  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet  ?  If  they  understand  the  precise  "  nature"  of 
these  modified  actions  at  the  royal  institutions  of  Great  Britain, 
they  have  not  been  generous  enough  to  show  us  how  the  functions  of 
the  brain  may  be  more  clearly  explained  by  such  actions^  than  they 
are  by  the  doctrine  of  distinct  cerebral  organs.  Neither  have  they 
been  so  obliging  as  to  explain  how,  or  «why  it  is,  that  an  injury  done 
to  any  portion  of  a  cerebral  unit,  does  not  destroy  or  impair  etery 
faculty  in  the  same  degree,  or  to  the  same  extent.  It  would  be 
satisfactory  to  hear  those  cavillers  account  for  the  phenomenon  on 
more  rational  principles  than  those  held  by  the  phrenologists. 

Every  known  fact,  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  appears  to  sustain 
the  leading  or  fundamental  doctrines  of  phrenology.  '*  The  human 
brain  is  not  only  larger  in  its  relative  proportion  to  the  body,  than  in 
any  other  of  the  mammalia,  but  its  absolute  size  is  greater,  if  we 
except  only  that  of  the  elephant  and  of  the  whale.  With  these  few 
exceptions,  all  the  larger  animals  with  which  we  are  more  commonly 
acquainted,  have  brains  absolutely,  and  even  considerably,  smaller 
than  that  of  man.  Besides  the  prodigious  expansion  of  the  hemi- 
spheres, we  may  remark  in  the  human  brain  a  more  elaborate  struc- 
ture, and  a  more  complete  developement  of  all  its  minuter  parts. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  brain  found  in  any  animal,  which  does  not 
exist  also  in  man ;  whilst  several  of  those  which  are  found  in  man, 
are  either  extremely  small,  or  altogether  absent,  in  the  brains  of  the 
lower  animals." 

These  facts,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  character,  furnished  by 
Dr.  Roget  himself,  in  his  Outlines,  all  seem  to  afibrd  good  and  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  the  theory  held  by  the  phrenologists. 

The  doctor,  nevertheless,  objects  to  the  proposition,  that  the  size 
of  an  organ  is,  "  in  general,  a  criterion  of  tho  energy  with  which  its 
function  is  performed ;"  and  avers  that  it  is  "  in  itself  extremely 
questionable."  This  is  a  fair  subject  for  investigation ;  and  the  fact 
may,  possibly,  be  one  day  ascertained  to  the  satisfaction  of  candid 
observers — even  if  it  should  remain  questionable  to  others.  The 
superior  "  energy"  of  the  cerebral  functions,  in  man,  is  pretty  gene- 
rally admitted  by  philosophers ;  and  the  doctor  has  told  us,  in  the 
passage  just  cited,  that  the  human  brain  is  not  only  relatively  larger 
than  that  of  other  animals,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  and  those  of  the 
highest  fabric,  absolutely  larger  than  in  the  lower  animals.  He 
notices,  also,  "  the  prodigious  expansion  of  the  hemispheres^  as  well 
as  the  more  elaborate  structure,  of  the  human  brain.     Does  not  all 
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this  favour  the  idea  of  there  being  some  correapondeooe  or  relation 
between  the  size  and  the  energy  of  an  organ  ?  Do  not  the  general 
sense  and  experience  of  mankind  concur  in  the  idea?  What  says  the 
doctor  himself,  respecting  the  **  energy"  with  which  the  function  of 
the  olfactory  organs  is  performed  ?  "  Every  part  of  the  organ  of 
smell,"  says  he,  **  is  developed  in  quadrupeds  in  a  degree  correspond' 
ing  to  the  greater  extent  and  acuteneas  in  which  they  enjoy  this  sense^ 
compared  with  man."  Are  we  not,  then,  fairly  entitled  to  extend  the 
analogy  to  other  organs,  or  portions  of  the  cerebral  system  ? 

That  the /arm  of  the  cranium  may  be  affected  by  the  activity,  and 
greater  developement  of  different  cerebral  organs  or  portions  of  the 
encephalon^  is  by  no  means  an  improbable  circumstance,  especially 
in  early  life,  while  the  ossification  is  yet  incomplete.  Numerous 
facts,  both  in  human  and  comparative  anatomy,  demonstrate  the 
moulding  or  modifying  power,  exerted  by  soft  parts  upon  containing 
or  contiguous  bones,  and  testaceous  coverings.  Neither  is  it  unwar- 
rantable to  suppose,  that  the  habitual  excitement  of  particular  cere- 
bral organs  will  enhance  their  energy,  and  promote  their  develope- 
ment. Such  excitement  may  be  produced  through  the  medium  of 
the  external  senses,  and  may  be  sustained  by  reflection,  or  by  pre- 
senting inducements  and  motives  of  various  kinds,  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  intellectual  organs.  A  similar  power  is  also  exerted 
by  means  of  the  sympathy,  or  reciprocal  influences,  existing  between 
the  brain  and  other  organs*  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  con- 
trolling influence  which  the  state  of  the  stomach,  for  example,  has 
upon  the  passions,  and  even  upon  the  moral  faculties.  Extreme 
hunger  will  not  only  produce  mental  irritation,  but  will  render  man 
selfish,  unjust,  and  cruel.  If  long  continued,  it  might  perhaps  effect 
a  permanent  change  in  the  intellectual  character.  Certain  it  is»  that 
the  single  circumstance  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  some  organs 
of  the  animal  system,  exerts  a  powerful  and  enduring  influence,  not 
only  upon  the  character  and  disposition,  but  also  upon  the  form  and 
developement  of  the  cerebral  organs.  This  fact  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  the  results  of  early  emasculation.  The  comparative 
developements  of  the  bases  of  the  cranium,  and  of  the  contiguous 
parts,  in  the  steer  and  bull,  for  instance — as  well  as  the  diflerence  in 
the  characters  and  dispositions  of  the  two  animals — demonstrate  the 
influences  to  which  I  have  referred,  in  a  way  that  can  neither  be 
doubted  nor  misunderstood.  It  is  unnecessary  to  amplify  on  this 
point.  The  facts  are  palpable  and  notorious.  Let  the  cavillers 
against  phrenology  furnish  a  better  theory  of  them — if  they  can — 
than  that  afforded  by  the  doctrines  of  Gall  and  Spubzheim. 

W.  D. 

WettXybester,  Pa^  November  16, 1839. 
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Yoar  loop'd  and  window'd  ragged oess,  defend  yoa 
From  seasons,  snob  as  these  ?    O,  I  have  ui*eA 
Too  little  care  of  this  i    Take  physic,  pomp ; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel; 
That  thqu  may'st  shake  the  superflux  to  them, 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just" 

His  works  teem  with  similar  examples;  his  benevolence  embraced 
all  human  things — all  suffering,  whether  it  existed  in  the  palace  or 
the  cottage — whether  the  heaving. bosom  was  hid  by  the  ^'  robes  and 
furr*d  gowns,"  or  exposed  to  the  "  peltings  of  the  pitiless  storm**  by 
the  **  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness"  of  want. 

If  any  student  of  phrenology  wishes  to  observe  and  feel  the  roani* 
festations  of  Ideality  and  Tune  in  their  highest  modes  of  activity,  let 
him  read  certain  portions  of  the  "  Tempest ;"  and  if  he  can  arouse 
his  own  faculties  to  a  perfect  sympathy  with  the  scenes,  he  will  be 
transported  to  the  *' Enchanted  Isle,"  the  ^<  delicate  Ariel"  will  float 
in  beauty  before  his  eye,  Prospero  will  wave  his  magic  wand,  and 
the  air  be  filled  with  ^'  all  the  linked  sweetness  of  sound.** 

(To  be  continued.) 


ARTICLE  III. 

PATHOLOeiOAI.  FACT  OOVFIBXATOBT  OV  TBMMnCHOQY. 

Mr.  Editor, — 

Sir, — As  surgical  and  pathological  illustrations  of  phrenology  are 
not  only  of  a  more  satisfactory  character,  but  rarer  than  other  classes 
of  facts,  I  send  you  the  following  case,  which  I  use  in  my  lectures  as 
a  proof  of  the  functions  of  Combativeness.  The  facts  were  corooiu- 
nicated  to  me  some  years  since  by  the  attending  physician.  It 
occurred  in  South  Carolina,  but  as  to  the  exact  date  and  locality, 
ny  memoranda  are  deficient. 

A  boy,  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  was  riding  a  spirited  horse.  The 
horse  started  at  full  speed,  and  the  boy  was  thrown  ofl^;  as  he  fell, 
the  back  of  his  head. struck  against  a  stump,  and  also  received  a 
blow  from  the  hoof  of  the  horse,  the  eflbct  of  which  douUe  injury 
was  what  might  be  called  an  egg-shell  fracture  of  the  occiput.  The 
occipital  bone  was  crushed  in,  and  the  brain  much  injured.  Dr* 
Turner  was  called  to  attend  the  case ;  when  he  arrived,  it  presented 
a  frightful  appearance^  the  injury  extending  to  the  angles  of  the 
parietal  bones  on  each  side.      The  brain  was  exposed — a  portion 
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this  favour  the  idea  of  there  being  some  correspondenoe  or  relation 
between  the  size  and  the  energy  of  an  organ  ?  Do  not  the  general 
sense  and  experience  of  mankind  concur  in  the  idea?  What  says  the 
doctor  hiraseif,  respecting  the  **  energy"  with  which  the  function  of 
the  olfactory  organs  is  performed  ?  '*  Every  part  of  the  organ  of 
smelly"  says  he,  *'  is  developed  in  quadrupeds  in  a  degree  correspond- 
ing  to  the  greater  extent  and  acuteness  in  which  they  enjoy  this  sense^ 
compared  with  man."  Are  we  not,  then,  fairly  entitled  to  extend  the 
analogy  to  other  organs,  or  portions  of  the  cerebral  system  ? 

That  the /orm  of  the  cranium  may  be  affected  by  the  activity,  and 
greater  developement  of  different  cerebral  organs  or  portions  of  the 
encephalon^  is  by  no  means  an  improbable  circumstance,  especially 
in  early  life,  while  the  ossification  is  yet  incomplete.  Numerous 
facts,  both  in  human  and  comparative  anatomy,  demonstrate  the 
moulding  or  modifying  power,  exerted  by  soft  parts  upon  containing 
or  contiguous  bones,  and  testaceous  coverings.  Neither  is  it  unwar- 
rantable to  suppose,  that  the  habitual  excitement  of  particular  cere* 
bral  organs  will  enhance  their  energy,  and  promote  their  develope* 
ment.  Such  excitement  may  be  produced  through  the  medium  of 
the  external  senses,  and  may  be  sustained  by  reflection,  or  by  pre- 
senting  inducements  and  motives  of  various  kinds,  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  intellectual  organs.  A  similar  power  is  also  exerted 
by  means  of  the  sympathy,  or  reciprocal  influences,  existing  between 
the  brain  and  other  organs*  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  con- 
trolling influence  which  the  state  of  the  stomach,  for  example,  has 
upon  the  passions,  and  even  upon  the  moral  faculties.  Extreme 
hunger  will  not  only  produce  mental  irritation,  but  will  render  man 
selfish,  unjust,  and  crueU  If  long  continued,  it  might  perhaps  efiect 
a  permanent  change  in  the  intellectual  character.  Certain  it  is»  that 
the  single  circumstance  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  some  organs 
of  the  animal  system,  exerts  a  powerful  and  enduring  influence,  not 
only  upon  the  character  and  disposition,  but  also  upon  the  form  and 
developement  of  the  cerebral  organs.  This  fact  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  the  results  of  early  emasculation.  The  comparative 
developements  of  the  bases  of  the  cranium,  and  of  the  contiguous 
parts,  in  the  steer  and  bull,  for  instance — as  well  as  the  difference  in 
the  characters  and  dispositions  of  the  two  animals — demonstrate  the 
influences  to  which  I  have  referred,  in  a  way  that  can  neither  be 
doubted  nor  misunderstood.  It  is  unnecessary  to  amplify  on  this 
point.  The  facts  are  palpable  and  notorious.  Let  the  cavillers 
against  phrenology  furnish  a  better  theory  of  them — if  they  can — 
than  that  aflbrded  by  the  doctrines  of  Gall  and  Spubzheim. 

W.  D. 

Wett-Chester,  Pa^  November  16, 1839. 
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ARTICLE  11. 

PBKDOXISAIIOS  or  OUTAIN  OBOAH*  IK  3SB  ■ 


To  understand  the  author  or  Hsmlet  and  Macbetb,  is  not  emjr; 
the  poor  and  ■cani]'  matorials  of  biography  furRinh  few  data;  biv 
own  worka  ohow  ua  all  the  world  but  htmaelf — far  Shakspeare  wa» 
no  egotiti.  Still  it  is  only  by  a  thorough  ecquaintanco  with  the  poet, 
that  we  can  hopo  to  bo  introduced  to  Mw  tnan ;  and  if  long  and  ioti- 
male  communion  with  the  worka  which  form  the  brazen  nonwnent  of 
hi*  fame,  may  eonslitute  one  of  the  many  requisites  demanded  for 
(hia  analyaie,  the  wnier  may  at  lensl  escape  the  charge  of  errogance^ 
in  BSMimii^  the  difficult  task.  Guided  l^  aonw  knowledge  of  tho 
general  operatioM  of  intellect,  availing  himself  of  [be  efaart  whicb 
the  poet  baa  hiimelf  furnished,  with  his  way  illnminated  t^  aeiencer 
he  may  sound,  perhaps,  some  of  the  channeta  of  this  "  oceanic 
mind."  Dut,  however  the  effort  may  fail,  the  poet  eannot  b« 
involved  in  the  blunder;  (he  eagle's  Right  will  not  be  lesa  bigbr 
because  he  aoars  beyond  our  vision.  Most  of  the  efibrta  to  analyse 
the  intellect  before  us,  have  either  turned  too  much  tipon  bit  merely 
acquired  information,  or  upon  the  mystic  qualities' of  bis  genius, 
which,  by  some,  have  been  represented  aa  absolately  independent  of 
all  knowledge.  Certain  critics  have  enumerated  the  veriouB  kind* 
and  de;;rees  of  hia  information,  whrlo  olhera  have  dealt  in  the  uauat 
commoD'place  matter  about  tbe  iDdesciibable  operationa  of  mint!,    tie 
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is  80  accurate  in  the  use  of  legal  technicalities,  says  one,  that  be  mast 
tiave  possessed  the  knowledge  of  the  lawyer!  He  wrote  so  well 
upon  pathology,  cries  iBscuIapius,  that  he  was  certainly  intimate  with 
the  library  of  the  physician !  Such  was  his  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
and  polemics,  says  the  divine,  that  he  was  even  a  good  theologian ! 
The  enthusiast  of  Shakspeare  here  steps  in,  seizes  upon  these 
acknowledgments,  and  claims  for  his  favourite  the  united  wisdom  of 
the  divine,  the  lawyer,  and  the  physician  1  But  he  has  not  yet  created 
a  Shakspeare.  All  these  qualities,  in  certain  degrees,  he  indeed 
possessed.  But  he  possessed  something  more*  What  was  thatt 
Now  we  approach  tho  difliculty  of  our  task.  Glorious  minds  are 
banded  down  to  us  in  the  annals  of  history ;  profound  students  of 
nature  have  been  nurtured  in  our  own  lovely  land.  We  can  claim 
the  intellect  that  arrested  the  forked  lightning  in  its  course,  and 
directed  it  harmless  from  the  habitations  of  man.  But  what  shall 
we  say  of  Shaki*peare?  Shall  we  search  the  lexicon  of  eulogy,  and 
conceal  our  ignorance  under  high  sounding  epithets?  No:  these 
superlatives  may  commend,  but  they  do  not  describe;  they  leave  the 
objects  they  praise  as  abstract  and  intangible  as  bofore — the  question 
is  not  thus  easily  solved.  Let  us  see  how  Coleridge,  a  man  who 
blended  the  enthusiasm  of  the  poet  with  the  strength  of  the  philo- 
sopher, answered  the  same  question — ^'  What  shall  we  say  of  Shak* 
speare!^  "Why  even  this:  that  Shakspeare,  no  nure  child  of 
nature — no  automaton  of  genius — possessed  by  the  spirit,  not  possess- 
ing  U — first  studied  patiently,  meditated  deeply,  understood  minutely, 
till  knowledge  became  habitual  and  intuitive^  and  at  length  brought 
forth  that  stupendous  power  which  placed  him  without  an  equal  in 
his  own  rank — which  seated  him  on  one  of  the  two  glory-smitten 
summits  of  the  poetic  mountain,  with  Milton  as  his  compeer^  not 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  pictures  of  the  progress  of  a  great 
mind;  and  beautiful  and  philosophical  is  the  distinction  between 
possessing  and  being  possessed  by  the  spirit.  There  is  here  no  cant 
abont  knowledge  that  never  was  acquired — no  claims  of  impossibility 
— none  of  the  mysticism  so  common  in  most  attempts  to  describe  the 
divine  attributes  of  genius.  He  traces  the  upward  course  of  one  of 
nature's  most  giAed  sons;  his  mind  he  supposes  intuitive,  but  it 
became  «o— wonderful  as  was  its  flight,  he  knows  it  was  through  the 
regions  of  real  knowledge.  Still  this  is  but  a  description  of  the 
modes,  the  modifications  of  the  great  poet's  mind ;  of  the  elements 
of  that  mind,  there  is  nothing  said.  So  far  as  mere  means  may 
modify  and  impror>e  original  forces  of  mind,  these  remarks  of  Cole- 
ridge are  highly  discriminative ;  but  before  such  ndeana  will  ever  be 
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employed,  there  must  be  certain  impelling  powere— certain  impe- 
rious wants,  naturally  tending  to  such  a  course.  When  we  ascribe 
the  results  of  genius  to  wisely-chosen  and  well-adapted  means,  we 
should  not  forget  that  we  assume  a  capacity  equal  to  great  discrimi- 
nation and  enlarged  comparison ;  in  short,  to  the  power  of  reaeoniog. 
"  To  study  patiently,"  at  least  supposes  a  mind  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment, and  aware  of  its  wants;  '*  to  meditate  deeply,"  implies  a  high 
order  of  the  thinking  principal ;  "  to  understand  minutely,  and  become 
intuitive,"  absolutely  demands  an  organisation  originally  active,  of 
extraordinary  endowments,  stad  prone  to  great  exaltation  and  habitual 

exercise. 

Thus  writes  the  ingenious  author  of  the  *'  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Voice,"  while  contesting  the  usual  notions  of  the  qualities  of  genius: 
**  Let  those  who  are  deluded  by  this  mystic  notion  of  genius,  tura 
from  the  impostors  who  cannot  describe  an  attribute  which  they  do 
not  understand.  Let  them  go  to  the  great  sachems  of  mankind,  and 
learn  from  the  real  possessors  of  it  how  much  of  its  manner  may  be 
described;  they  will  tell  us  that  genius,  in  its  high  meaning,  is 
always  enthusiastic — always  characterised  by  its  love  of  an  object  in 
its  means  as  well  as  its  ends."  We  have  now  before  us  one  of  the 
greatest  sachems  of  mankind,  and  purpose  through  him  to  learn  the 
nature  of  real  genius — of  genius  in  its  high  meaning.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  phrenologist  does  not  teach,  as  is  so  often  laid  to  his  charge, 
that  a  mere  conformation  of  brain  is  the  only  measure  of  knowledge 
— for  he,  of  all  men,  is  most  interested  in  the  rational  discipline  of 
mind ;  and  to  this  culture — pursued  in  harmony  with  a  sound  philo- 
sophy, as  well  as  to  original  endowments — he  looks  for  the  most 
enduring  triumphs  of  mind.  '<  Genius,  in  its  high  meaning,"  says 
the  author  above  cited,  ^*  is  always  enthusiastic."  Bat  this  enthu- 
siasm, is  it  not  as  various  as  the  different  attributes  which  constitute 
it  ?  Has  any  one  an  equal  enthusiasm  for  all  the  arts  and  sciences  ? 
Could  Bacon  have  written  Hamlet,  or  Shakspeare  the  Novum  Orga- 
num?  or  could  either  have  composed  the  Messiah  of  .Handel?  The 
philosopher  of  the  human  voice,  could  he  have  written  with  the  same 
power,  the  same  profound  analysis,  upon  mechanics,  as  he  has  done 
in  aid  of  a  beautiful  and  useful  art  ?  But  enthusiasm  is  an  attribute 
of  genius,  and  *'  the  love  of  an  object,  in  its  means  as  well  as  its  end," 
it  has  ever  cherished.  But  is  it  necessarily  peculiar  to  genius — does 
it  accurately  define  it?  Who  has  more  enthusiasm  in  his  own  pur- 
suit than  the  intensely  avaricious  man,  who  has  a  greater  love  of  his 
object  in  its  means  as  well  as  its  end  ? 

Before  entering  upon  the  phrenology  of  Shakspeare,  let  us  illus* 
trate  the  description  of  Coleridge,  and  the  nice  distinction  among 
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meo  of  geDius,  by  applying  the  principles  of  our  science.    An  indi* 
iridual  may  have  an  unusual  developement  of  certain  organs  which 
constitute  the  genius  for  painting,  poetry,  or  some  particular  art — 
he  is  *'  possessed  by  the  spirit."     But  in  consequence  of  comparative 
deficiency  in  reflective  inteilect — positive  deficiency  in  firmness,  and 
some  other  qualities — in  fine,  for  want  of  harmonious  balance,  he  is 
rather  the  "  automaton  of  genius" — he  does  not  possess  the  spirit, 
gifted  with  the  greatest   powers  he  yet  needs,  the  power  of  foi7/, 
that  rooiiarch  of  the  mind  that  commands,  moulds,  and  directs,  all 
these  gifts  lo  the  attainment  of  certain  ends.     Such  organisations 
manifest  great  ability,  but  often  leave  the  world  without  any  adequate 
memorial  of  their  powers.     Others,  again,  become  the  masters  of 
themselves,  wield  with  efiect  the  power  they  have,  understand  their 
own  strength,  and  attain  an  overruling  consciousness.    They  ^^ possess 
the  spirit,"  and  seldom  die   before   they  are  able  to  boast  with 
Horace,  that  "  They  have  executed  a  monument  more  lasting  than 
brass."     We  will  now  briefly  advert  to  those  fundamental  conditions 
of  phrenology  which  are  found  united  in  Shakspeare,  intending  to 
give  a  more  minute  analysis  in  the  course  of  this  article.    His  head 
was  large,  and  strikingly  developed  in  the  intellectual  region.     His 
temperament  we  may  infer  to  have  been  mixed — a  combination  of 
nervous,  sanguiqe,  and  bilious ;  we  refer  to  his  works  for  the  appro- 
priate manifestations.     His  moral  organs  were  unquestionably  high 
-—referring  again  to  his  works — particularly  Benevolence.     Now  let 
the  reader  pause,  and  carefully  examine  the  engraving  which  adorns 
this  article,  considered  the  most  accurate  likeness  extant.     Mark 
the  unusual  height,  breadth,  and  depih^  of  the  forehead ;  behold  the 
sweeping  brow,  indicating  wonderful  perceptive  powers — the  obvious 
expansion  of  the  reflective  region — the  language-lit  eye — the  surpass- 
ing benevolence — and  on  either  side,  above  the  temples,  and  partially 
covered  by  hair,  the  dome  where  beauty  sits  weaving  her  glowing 
thoughts — the  graceful  swell  of  Ideality — and,  remembering  that  he 
has  before  his  eye  one  of  the  ^*  foremost  men  of  all  the  world" — the 
poet  who  **  exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new" — ask  himself, 
whether  this  extraordinary  correspondence  of  manifestation  with 
phrenological  conditions  be  only  a  curious  coincidence?    But  all 
these  conditions,  implying,  as  they  do,  wonderful  powers,  and  which, 
in  the  very  nature  of  organisation,  could  not  be  dormant,  but  would 
delight  by  their  manifestation,  yet  do  not  with  the  accuracy  which 
belongs  to  science,  and  is  demanded  by  the  subject,  define  the  exalta- 
tion and  fervid  energy  of  this  myriad-minded  man,  the  grandeur,  the 
brilliancy,  the  ever-active  wit,  the  profound  discrimination,  and  the 
barmony  which  reigned  among  all  these,  by  means  of  which,  they 
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tpplicablei  uoder  proper  modifiofttioiui,  to  the  oasea  of  the  srUno, 
the  operative  manufacturer,  the  agricultural  labourer,  the  merebant, 
the  lawyer,  the  soldier,  aod  atateaman.  If  we  look  at  the  profea- 
aional  pursuits  of  one  and  all  of  these  classes;  at  the  principles 
on  which  they  are  conducted,  at  the  facultiea  which  they  call  into 
exercise,  at  the  time  which  they  engage,  and  at  the  obfeeU  which 
they  preaent  to  the  mind,  and  consider  them  in  reference  to  the 
advancement  of  the  individuals  in  moral  and  intellectual  iaoprove- 
ment,  we  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  imperfect  adaptation  of 
the  external  condition  of  many  men  to  the  professed  object  of  their 
existence.  We  conceive  that  human  nature  admits  of  institutions 
and  arrangements  calculated  to  favour,  in  a  far  higher  degree  than 
those  now  existing,  the  developement  of  their  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties. 

It  is  justly  assumed,  that  men  are  sent  into  this  world  to  prepare, 
by  the  cultivation  of  their  higher  faculties,  for  a  purer  state  of  exist* 
ence  hereafter  \  yet,  in  many  instances,  their  physical  condition  is 
opposed  to  it,  and  their  occupations  during  nine-tenths  of  their 
waking  dreams  have  scarcely  any  perceptible  relation  to  t^ir 
advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  works,  or  in 
obedience  to  his  laws.  The  professional  pursuits  of  an  operative 
tradesman,  an  extensive  merchant  or  manufacturer,  or  a  well 
employed  lawyer,  cannot  be  regarded,  as  means  for  developing  the 
rational  powers  of  man,  and  fitting  him  for  a  higher  sphere.  So  far  as 
necessary  to  provide  subsistence  and  comfort  for  his  body,  and  to 
acquire  leisure  and  meana  of  cultivating  his  nobler  faculties,  they  do 
conduce  to  this  end;  but  viewed  as  the  grand  pursuits  of  life,  they 
.  engross  the  mind,  and  become  impediments  to  its  moral  progress- 
Besides,  until  these  pursuits  shall  be  founded  on  correct  views  of 
human  nature,  and  be  conducted  on  principles  directly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  they 
must  continue  to  obstruct,  rather  than  advance,  the  improvement  of 
man  as  a  rational  being.  If  nature  does  not  admit  of  their  being 
arranged,  so  as  to  favour  this  end,  then  human  improvement  is 
impossible :  if  it  does  admit  of  such  an  ordering  of  professional  pur- 
suits, then  religious  persons  ought  to  view  this  as  a  preliminary 
condition,  to  be  fulfilled  before  their  other  principles  can  become 
efficacious.  In  point  of  fact,  artisans,  merchants,  and  professional 
men  in  general,  know  as  much,  or  often  more,  of  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  science,  of  religion  and  its  practical  power,  and  arc 
purer  in  spirit,  more  Christian  in  temper  and  disposition,  at  eighteen 
than  at  sixty ;  though  the  very  religion  which  they  profess,  teaches 
them  that  existence  on  earth  is  given  to  prepare  them  for  ieligious» 
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iBonly  and  intellectoal  enjoyments  in  heaven.  In  short,  the  dooblo 
contradiction  presses  itself  on  our  attention ;  the  Hie  of  busy  men  is 
at  Tariance  with  the  professed  object  of  their  existence  on  earth ; 
while,  «t  the  same  time,  the  rectification  of  this  system  of  soeietyi 
and  the  better  arrangement  of  the  natural  world,  are  objects  very 
little  attended  to  by  those  who  profess  these  high  Tiews  of  human 
destiny  and  duty. 

It  appears  to  us  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  these  contradic* 
ttons,  but  we  shall  attempt  to  elucidate  their  origin. 

The  theologians  who  condemned  the  natural  worldi  li?ed  in  an  age 
when  there  was  no  sound  philosophy,  and  almost  no  knowledge  of 
physical  science ;  they  were  unavoidably  ignorant  of  the  elementary 
qualifies  x>f  human  nature,  and  of  the  influence  of  organisation  on 
the  mental  powers— the  great  link  which  connects  the  moral  and 
physical  worlds.  They  were  unacquainted  with  the  relations  sub- 
sisting between  the  mind  and  external  nature,  and  could  not  by 
possibility  divine  to  what  extent  individuals  and  society  were  capable 
of  being  iinproved  by  natural  means.  In  the  history  of  man,  they 
had  read  chiefly  of  misery  and  crime,  and  had  in  their  own  age 
beheld  much  of  both.  They  were,  therefore,  naturally  led  to  form 
a  low  estimate  of  human  nature,  and  to  expect  little  good  from  the 
cultivation  of  its  inherent  capabilities.  These  opinions  having  been 
entwined  with  religious  sentiments,  descended  from  generation  to 
generation ;  and,  in  consequende,  persons  of  sincere  piety  have,  for 
several  centuries,  been  induced  to  look  down  on  this  world  as  a 
wilderness  abounding  with  briars,  weeds,  and  noxious  things,  and  to 
direct  their  chief  attention,  not  to  the  study  of  its  eleoieots  and 
their  relations,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  them  to  order,  but  to 
enduring  the  disorder  with  patience  and  resignation,  and  to  securing* 
by  faith  and  penitence,  salvation  in  a  future  life.  It  has  never  been 
with  them  a  practical  principle,  that  human  nature  itself  may  be 
vastly  improved  in  its  moral  and  intellectual  capabilities,  by  increas- 
ing the  size  of  the  anterior  and  superior  regions  of  the  brain,  and 
diminishing  the  size  of  the  lower  and  occipital  portions;  which, 
neveKheless,  the  principles  of  physiology,  and  the  facts  ascertained 
by  phrenology,  warrant  us  in  believing;  nor  that  human  nature  and 
the  external  world  are  adjusted  on  the  principle  of  favoufing  the 
developement  of  the  higher  powers  of  our  minds ;  nor  that  the  study 
of  the  constitution  of  nature  is  indispensable  to  human  improvement; 
nor  that  this  world,  and  its  professions  and  pursuits,  might  be  ren- 
dered favourable  to  virtue,  by  searching  out  the  natural  qualities  of  its 
elements,  their  relationship,  and  the  moral  plan  on  which  God  has 
constituted  and  governs  it.     Some  philOsophen  and  divines 
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failed  to  discover  a  coDsiateot  order  or  plao  in  the  moral  world,  hare 
nahly  concluded  that  none  aucb  eziatf,  or  that  it  ia  inacniUble.  It 
appeara  never  to  have  occurred  to  them  that  it  ia  impoeaibk  to  com- 
prebend  a  whole  ajrateoi  wubout  becoming  acquainted  with  ita  paita ; 
these  persona  have  been  ignorant  of  the  physiology  of  ma»,  of  the 
philoaophy  of  man,  of  the  philosophy  of  external  nature  and  their 
relations,  and  nevertheless  have  not  perceived  that  this  exteDsive 
ignorance  of  the  detaila  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  compre- 
hend the  plan  of  the  whole*  Hence  they  have  involved  thomaelves 
in  contradictions;  for  while  it  has  been  a  practical  principle  with 
them,  that  enjoyment  in  a  future  state  ia  to  be  the  consequence  of 
the  believer  attaining  to  a  holy  and  pious  frame  of  mind  in  thia  life  ; 
they  have  represented  the  constitution,  of  the  world  to  be  so  unfa- 
vourable to  piety  and  virtue,  that  men  in  general,  who  continue 
attached  to  it,  cannot  attain  tri  this  right  frame  of  spirit,  or  act 
habitually  in  conaislency  with  it.  They  have  not  bad  philosophy 
sufficient  to  perceive  that  man  roust  live  in  society  lo  be  either 
virtuous,  useful,  or  happy ;  that  the  social  atmosphere  is  to  the  nind 
what  air  ia  to  the  lui^;  that  while  an  individual  cannot  exist  to 
virtuous  ends  out  of  society,  he  cannot  exist  in  a  right  frame  in  it,  if 
the  moral  atmosphere  with  which  he  is  surrounded  be  deeply  con- 
taminated with  vice  and  error.  Individual  merchants,  for  exsmpie, 
cannot  act  habitually  on  Christian  principles,  if  the  maxims  of  their 
trade  be  not  Christain ;  and  if  the  world  be  ao  unfavourably  constl^ 
tuted  that  it  does  not  admii  uf  the  rules  of  trade  becoming  Christian^ 
then  active  life  and  practical  religion  are  naturally  opposed  to  eacb 
other.  Divines  have  laboriously  recommended  spiritual  exercises  as 
meana  of  improvement  in  thia  life,  and  of  salvation  in  the  nest,  but 
have  rarely  dealt  with  the  philosophy  of  this  world,  or  attempted 
its  rectification,  so  as  to  render  these  exercises  truly  efficacious. 
Their  minds  have  been  infected  with  the  first  great  error,  that  this 
world  is  irremediably  defective  in  its  constitution,  snd  that  humao 
hope  must  be  entirely  concentrated  on  the  next.  This  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  premature  formation  of  a  system  of  theology  in  the 
dawn  of  civilisation  before  the  qualities  o(  the  physical  world,  and 
the  elements  of  the  moral  world  and  their  relationship,  were  known; 
and  to  erroneous  interpretations  of  Scripture  in  consequence,  partly, 
of  that  ignorance* 

Now,  if  phrenology  is  to  operate  at  all  in  favour  of  human 
improvement,  one  of  the  most  striking  effests  which  it  will  produce, 
will  be  the  lifting  up  of  the  veil  which  has  so  long  concealed  the 
natural  world,  its  capabilities  and  importance,  fiom  the  eyes  of 
divines*     To  ail  practical  eoda  coaneeted  with  theology,  the  pbilo- 


«ophy  of  nature  might  as  well  not  exist ;  the  sermons  preached  a 
century  ago  are  «qual,  if  not  superior,  in  sense  and  suitableness  to 
human  nature,  to  those  delivered  yesterday ;  and  yet,  in  the  interval, 
the  human  mind  has  made  vast  advances  in  knowledge  of  the  works 
of  creation.  Divines  have  frequently  applied  philosophical  disco- 
"veries  in  proving  the  existence  and  developing  the  character  of  the 
Deity  ;  but  they  have  failed  in  applying  either  the  discoveries  them- 
selves, or  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  character  obtained  by  means 
of  them,  to  the  practical  purposes  of  virtue.  This,  however, 
phrenology  will  enable  them  one  day  to  do.  In  surveying  the 
world  itself,  the  phrenologist  perceives  that  the  Creator  has  bestowed 
elementary  qualities  on  the  human  mind  and  on  external  objects, 
and  established  certain  relations  between  them ;  that  these  have  been 
incessantly  operating  according  to  their  inherent  tendencies,  gene« 
rally  aiming  at  good,  always  desiring  it,  but  often  missing  it  through 
pure  ignorance  and  blindness,  yet  capable  of  attaining  it  when 
enlightened  and  properly  directed.  The  baneful  effects  of  ignorance 
are  every  where  apparent.  Three-fourths  of  the  mental  faculties 
have  direct  reference  to  this  world,  and  in  their  functions  appear  to 
have  no  intelligible  relation  to  any  other— such  are  Amativenessi 
Philoprogenitiveness,  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  Constructive- 
ness.  Acquisitiveness,  Secretiveness,  Self>estoem,  and  others ;  while 
the  remaining  fourth  have  reference  at  once  to  this  life,  and  to  a 
higher  state  of  existence — such  are  Benevolence,  Ideality,  Wonder, 
Veneration,  Hope,  Conscientiousness,  and  Intellect.  To  guide  and 
successfully  apply  the  first  class  of  faculties  to  the  promotion  of  human 
happiness,  it  appears  indispensable  that  the  faculties  themselves,  the 
physical  conditions  on  which  their  strength  and  weakness,  inertness 
and  vivacity  depend — the  relations  established  between  them  and  the 
external  world,  which  is  the  grand  theatre  of  their  action — and^ 
finally,  the  relation  between  them  and  the  superior  faculties,  which 
are  destined  to  direct  them,  should  be  known ;  and  yet,  scarcely  any 
thing  is  known  in  a  philosophical  and  practical  sense  by  the  people 
at  large,  oh  these  points.  If  we  are  correct  in  saying  that  these 
faculties  have,  by  their  constitution,  reference  chiefly  to  this  world, 
then  we  maintain  that  useful  knowledge  for  their  guidance  will  be 
afforded  by  the  philosophy  of  this  world ;  and  that  the  wisdom  which 
is  to  reduce  them  to  order,  will  receive  important  aid  from  studying 
the  constitution  which  it  has  pleased  the  Creator  to  bestow  on  them, 
and  the  relations  which  he  has  seen  proper  to  institute  between  them 
and  the  other  departments  of  his  works.  His  wisdom  and  goodness 
will  be  found  to  pervade  them.  He  has  bestowed  on  us  intellect  to 
discover,  and  sentiment  to  obey,  bis  will  in  whatever  record  its  exist- 
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ence  if  inseribed,  and  jei  Uttl«  of  tbia  knowledfe  is  ttught  1^  di?iB«9 
to  the  people. 

JESjQowiedge  of  the  conBtitutionSf  relatione,  and  capabilities  of  tbiv 
world  i»  indiapensable  also  to  the  proper  exercise  and  direction  of 
the  supejrior  powers  of  our  minds*  In  all  ages,  practieal  men  hafe 
been  engaged  for  three«foiirths  of  their  time  in  pursuits  calculated 
to  gratify  the  faculties  which  have  reference  to  tbia  world  alone  f 
but»  unfortunately^  the  remaining  fourth  of  their  time  baa  not  beea 
devoted  to  pursuits  bearing  reference  to  their  higher  iaculties* 
Through  want  of  intellectual  education*  they  were  incapable  of 
deriving  pleasure  from  observing  nature  and  reasoning,  and  they 
were  not  furnished  with  ideas  to  enable  them  to  think.  Owing  to 
the  barbarism  which  pervaded  society  in  general^  there  waa  no 
moral  atmosphere  in  which  their  superior  sentiments  could  play* 
Ambition,  that  powerful  stimulant  in  social  life,  waa  not  directed  to 
moral  objects,  but  generally  the  reverse.  The  hours,  therefore^ 
which  cugbt  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  the 
higher  portion  of  their  faculties,  ^ere  either  devoted  to  the  pursuit 
of  gain,  sensual  pleasure  or  ambitioni  or  spent  in  mere  trifling 
amusements  and  relaxation.  There  waa  no  practical  onward  pur- 
poae  of  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  abroad  in  the  secular 
ocGupatione  of  aociety ;  and  the  divines  who  formed  public  opinion, 
so  far  from  discovering  that  this  disorder  was  not  inherent  in  the 
constitution  of  nature,  and  that  Christianity,  in  teaching  the  doctrine 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  mora)  fsM^ivlties,  necessarily  fmplied  the 
practicability  of  a  state  of  society  founded  on  that  principle,  fell  into 
the  opposite  error,  and  represented  tbe  world  as  deranged  in  all  its 
parts;  as  incapable,  by  the  developement  of  its  own  elements,  of 
rectification;  and  thereby  added  strength  and  permanence  to  the 
evils  originating  in  ignwance  and  unguided  passion. 

We  are  far  fiom  casimg  blame  on  the  exellent  indrvidiiatB  who* 
fell  into  these  mistakes ;  they  were  inevitable  at  the  time  in  whicb 
they  lived,  and  with  the  lights  which  they  possessed ;  but  we  poin4 
them  out  as  errors  which  ought  to  be  removed*  We  subjoin  a  few 
illustrations  of  the  effects  which  a  knowledge  of  human  and  external 
nature  may  be  supposed  to  produce  in  improving  the  condition  of 
man  aa  an  inhabitant  of  this  world. 

Divines  most  properly  teach  that  it  is  sinful  for  tbe  sexes  to 
cohabit  as  husband  and  wife  without  having  solemnly  undertaken 
the  obligations  and  duties  imposed  by  the  ceremony  of  marriage ; 
that  brothers  and  sisters,  and  uncles  and  aunts,  cannot  marry  without 
sin ;  and  that  he  that  provideth  not  for  hia  own,  ia  worae  than  an 
infidel.    In  theae  particulara,  the  conatitution  of  nature^  and  the 


piccopts  of  divines,  agree;  but  the  feUowiog  points,  coDDeoted  with 
the  same  order  of  duties,  are  generally  omitted  in  the  ozhortatioos 
of  the  pulpit^  and  aevertheleas,  ii  i$  impomblct  without  attending  to 
4hem,  to  avoid  sowing  the  seeds  of  miseryt  producing  physicfil  and 
moral  disorder,  and  directly  counteracting  the  precepts  themselves, 
which  the  divines  deliver. 

1.  Very  young  persons  ought  not  to  marry;  because,  by  the  laws 
to  which  God  has  subjected  our  physical  constitution*  the  offspring 
of  very  young  parents  are  generally  deficient  in  bodily  and  mental 
qualities,  or  both.  The  municipal  law  allows  males  to  marry  ^i 
fouiteen,  and  females  at  twelve ;  and  the  divines  take  no  cognisance 
of  the  sin  of  marrying  at  an  unripe  age;  whereas  nature,  in  this 
ciimate,  is  inimical  to  marriage  before  twenty  or  twenty-two  in  the 
female,  and  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  in  the  male. 

One  consequence  of  marriages  in  extreme  youth  is,  that  the  first 
born  child  or  children. are  in  general  deficient  in  the  organs  of  the 
moral  and  reflective  faculties,  and  have  an  excess  of  the  organs  of 
the  animal  propensities.  A  single  illustration  of  the  consequences 
of  such  a  union  will  suffice  to  show  how  deeply  it  may  affect  the 
order  of  the  moral  world.  Suppose  a  British  peer  of  forty,  possessed 
of. ordinary  qualities,  to  marry  an  immature  girl  of  seventeen,  and 
that  the  first  born  child  is  a  son.  He  would  prove  greaily  deficient  in 
moral  and  intellectual  powers.  The  organs  of  the  propensities 
would  be  large,  and  the  anterior  and  superior  portions  of  the  braiui 
which  manifest  the  higher  faculties,  would  be  relatively  small.  In 
consequence  of  this  combination,  his  natural  inclinations  would  lead 
him  to  prefer  animal  gratifications  to  study,  and  bis  innate  conscious- 
ness  of  a  low  mind  would  render  hipi  sceptical  of  human  virtue,  and 
proud  of  his  ''order,"  as  the  only  mark  of  superiority  in  his  person 
over  the  base  born  vulgar.  The  law  would  give  him  the  family 
estates  and  a  seat  in  the  upper  house  of  parliament,  and  the  customs 
of  society  invest  him  with  a  vast  influence  in  bis  native  country ; 
but  the  low  formation  of  his  brain  would  render  the  high  rank,  the 
large  property,  the  legislative  voice,  and  the  social  influence,  so 
many  inlets  of  temptation  to  immoral  conduct  iji  himself,  and  so 
many  instrumeuts  of  perpetrating  mischief  to  his  fellow-men.  The 
priest  might  give  his  benediction  at  his  father*s  marriage,  and  his 
mother  be  unconscious  of  sin ;  but  the  Creator's  laws  being  violated, 
llis  blessing  would  not  fall  on  the  first  born.  The  children  pro- 
duced after  the  mother  arrived  at  maturity,  would  manifest  superior 
qualities.  The  result  would  be  still  more  hurtful  were  old  men  to 
marry  very  young  women ;  (or  bpdily  imperfection  would  then  bo 
added  to  mental  imbecility.     We  state  these  cases  hypothetically,  to 
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ftTdId  the  remolott  obanca  of  persoMl  allation  f  bat  w«  •otreaf  anf 
reader  who  inay  be  dispoied  to  regard  tbem  as  lOMgioary,  to  obaePT* 
nature,  and  be  will  ac«|uit  ua  of  tbia  ebarge. 

Nature  traoamita  the  conatitutio»  of  organs  from  parents  t»  chil* 
dren,  and  health  chiefly  depends  on  the  inheritance  of  thena  in  s 
sound  and  rigorous  condition.  SmaM  organs  are,  €mleri9  pmnhtSr 
more  feeble  than  krge  organa,  and  leas  capable  of  reaiating  the 
abock  of  eaternal  influences  of  an  unfaTOoiable  kind ;  or,  in  other 
words,  they  are  more  liable  to  disease  from  the  ordinary  ataaoapheric 
changes,  from  moral  depression,  intellectual  exhaustion,  and  ether 
causes.  Nature,  tberelbre,  proclaims  that  two  peraons  having  both 
weak  lungs,  weak  stomachs,  weak  muscles,  or  weak  brains,  ought 
not  to  intermarry ;  the  consequence  will  be,  the  production  of  an 
enfeebled  offspring,  liable  from  birth  to  suffering  and  misery* 

Now,  our  proposition  is,  that  if  it  be  the  object  of  divines  ta 
render  men  happy  on  earth,  to  bring  tbeir  whole  being«  aoimaU 
moral,  and  intellectual,  into  the  highest  state  of  perfection  of  whicb 
it  is  susceptible,  as  a  means  of  preparing  them  for  heaven  ;  and  if 
(bese  ends  cannot,  by  the  constitution  of  nature,  be  attained  without 
attention  to  the  points  alluded  to,  religious  instructors,  who  conflne 
tbeir  attention  to  performance  of  the  cerenaony  of  marriage,  to 
guarding  the  forbidden  degrees,  and  to  the  general  precept  of  pro- 
viding for  offspring,  omit  nineteen-twentietbs  of  the  knowledge 
which  is  necessary  to  be  taught,  add  to  be  practically  acted  on  by 
the  sexes,  before  tbey  can  discharge  tbeir  duties  as  rational,  moral, 
and  religious  beings,  on  the  single  point  of  marriage.  Nay,  farther  t 
we  maintain  that  the  points  omitted,  are  fundamental  and  vital  io 
importance  f  and  that,  while  tbey  are  neglected,  and  beings  are  pro* 
duced  with  enormous  organs  of  tbe  animal  propensities,  and  small 
organs  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  with  feeble  bodies  and 
inherent  bad  health,  practical  Christianity,  as  a  system  not  of  words 
and  abstract  contemplations,  but  of  living  action  in  the  bosoms  of 
men,  and  in  the  transactions  of  society,  cannot  possibly  be  realised, 
and  nM>ral  order  cannot  be  established  in  the  world. 

We  repeat,  that  we  do  not  blame  tbe  clergy  for  omitting  this 
instruction ;  because  tbey  could  not  teach  it  till  tbey  possessed  it 
themselves,  and  saw  its  importance.  We  object,  however,  to  their 
attempting  to  excuse  tfacnnselves  after  it  is  pointed  out  to  tbem,  by 
alleging  that  this  is  human  science  which  it  belongs  to  professors  in 
universities,  and  not  to  Christian  ministers,  to  teach.  With  the 
utmost  deference  we  would  answer,  that  the  clergy  are  tbe  servants 
of  God,  appointed  to  instruct  the  people  in  bis  laws  and  his  will ; 
that  while  the  book  of  Revelation  is  spread  out  io  printed  leaves,  the 
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book  of  Nature  is  opened  wide  before  them,  also  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  Deity ;  and  that  they  are  bound  to  read  and  to  teach  his  law 
and  his  wiD,  indicated  in  the  one  as  well  as  in  the  other ;  and  that  it 
will  only  be  when  the  truths  of  nature  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
people  as  part  of  the  Divine  law  and  the  Divine  will,  that  they  will 
take  a  living  interest  in  them,  and  yield  them  a  willing  obedience. 
Nature  has  been  neglected  in  clerical  teaching  only  because  it  has 
been  unknown.  Within  one  generation,  after  a  substantial  education 
in  natural  knowledge  shall  have  been  communicated  to  the  young, 
the  prevailing  style  of  preaching  must  be  improved.  Individuals, 
whose  instruction  is  a  little  advanced,  already  perceive  and  lament 
its  inefficiency,  in  consequence  of  not  dealing  in  human  nature  in 
its  living  form. 

2.  Divines  most  property  teach  us  to  contemn  riches,  and  the 
vanities  of  life,  to  set  our  hearts  on  things  above,  and  to  be  instant 
in  prayer,  serving  the  Lord — all  which  precepts  are  admirable  in 
themselves,  but  utterly  impracticable  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
while  the  present  arrangements  and  habits  of  society  prevail.  To 
enable  a  man  really  to  prefer  the  enjoyments  afforded  by  active, 
moral,  and  intellectual  faculties,  to  the  animal  gratifications  which 
money  may  purchase,  he  must  possess,  firtt^  vigorous,  moral,  and 
intellectual  organs,  and  moderate  animal  organs ;  2J2j^,  His  higher 
powers  must  have  been  cultivated  from  youth,  and  stored  with  posi- 
tive knowledge  and  pure  moral  perceptions,  suited  to  their  real 
nature ;  and,  3<2/y,  He  must  be  surrounded  by  beings  similarly  con- 
stituted, similarly  educated,  and  loving  to  act  oh  similar  principles. 
And  we  again  most  respectfully  say  to  the  clergy,  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  teach  the  people  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  every 
practical  observance,  that  may  conduce  to  the  realisation  of  these 
conditions,  before  they  can  expect  their  precepts  to  take  efiect.  At 
present  they  issue  the  injunction  to  contemn  riches,  to  men  in  whose 
brains  the  organs  that  desire  the  gratifications  purchased  by  wealth 
greatly  predominate ;  who  live  in  society  devoted  systematically  to 
the  accumulation  of  riches ;  and  who,  without  money,  cannot  efiec- 
tually  influence  their  fellow-men  even  in  favour  of  religion  and 
virtue;  and  still  they  complain  that  their  precepts  are  inefiectual. 
As  well  might  a  husbandman  who  should  sow  seed  in  the  desert, 
complain  that  he  reaped  no  increase.  Let  the  clergy  insist  on  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  naJkurdl  conditiam  which  the  Creator  has 
rendered  indispensable  to  the  practice  of  virtue  being  fulfilled,  then 
sow  holy  precepts,  and  they  shall  not  have  cause  to  complain  of  the 
return. 

These  are  mere  illustrations  of  our  position,  that  some  sects  have 
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come  too  bastily  to  the  conclaeioD,  that  this  world  is  wrongly  con- 
stituted. Volumes  would  be  requisite  to  develope  the  subject  com- 
pletely, and  to  show  fully  its  practical  importance.  In  publishing 
these  remarks,  we  expose  ourselves  to  the  question,  Who  are  we 
that  erect  ourselves  into  authorities  on  the  constitution  of  the  world, 
and  become  critics  on  the  doctrine  of  venerable  and  illustrious 
divines?  We  are  in  ourselves  the  least  influential  of  men;  but  if 
the  doctrine  which  we  announce,  be  a  correct  interpretation  of  the 
constitution  of  nature,  a  high  authority  supports  the  positions  of 
which  we  are  merely  the  humble  expounders.  If  there  be  any  truth 
in  these  positions,  then,  we  humbly  think  that  they  warrant  us  in 
saying,  that  phrenology  will  one  day  produce  a  change  in  the  senti* 
ments  and  institutions  of  the  world,  beneficial  to  the  Christian  religion; 
and  that  one  of  its  first  efifects  will  be  to  lead  the  clergy  to  use  means 
for  producing  the  natural  conditions,  in  individuals  and  society,  which 
are  indispensable  to  practical  Christianity,  and  then  to  hope  for  their 
doctrines  being  favoured  with  the  divine  blessing,  and  an  abundant 
increase  of  fruit.  The  functions  of  the  brain  and  the  philosophy  of 
mind  have  not  been  discovered  to  serve  as  mere  laughing-stocks  to 
witless  essayists.  They  are  parts  of  creation  of  the  very  highest 
importance,  and  we  are  warranted  in  saying,  that  the  discovery  of 
them  involves  in  its  train  consequences  of  the  utmost  interest  to 
human  happiness. 

Some  pious  persons  may  perhaps  charge  us  with  foolishness,  if 
not  atheism,  because  we  advocate  these  views;  but  we  retort  oa 
them  that,  besides  unintentionally,  yet  virtually,  denying  the  Deity, 
as  the  governor  of  this  world,  they  are  practically  strangers  to  the 
extent  of  His  power  and  goodness,  displayed  in  sublunary  creation. 
They  see  the  beauties  of  the  earth,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
heavens,  as  poets  or  painters  behold  them,  but  they  do  not  per* 
cetve  or  understand  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  the  rela- 
tions between  it  and  external  creation.  They  are  strangers  to  the 
designs  of  the  Creator  manifested  in  these  works  in  relation  to  man. 
A  mystery  hangs  over  them  which  they  have  not  penetrated,  and 
hence,  although  they  ardently  desire  to  know  God,  they  look  for 
him  almost  exclusively  in  a  spiritual  world.  We  see  and  feel  Him 
in  us,  and  in  every  thing  around  us.  Having  obtained  a  knowledge 
of  the  faculties  which  He  has  bestowed,  and  discovered  some  of  the 
relations  between  them  and  creation,  our  eyes  have  been  opened  to  a 
perception  of  a  vast  extent  of  design,  wisdom,  and  goodness  in  the 
Creator,  which  was  hidden  from  us  until  we  obtained  the  light  which 
renders  it  discernible. 

In  conclusion,  we  observe,  that  while  we  do  not  contend  for  the 
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mbflolute  perfection  of  physical  creation,  or  the  perfectibility  of  man 
by  natural  means,  we  are  humbly  of  opinion,  that  there  are  far  more 
excellencies  and  capabilities  in  both  than  have  hitherto  been  disco- 
Tered;  and  that  the  study,  evolution,  and  proper  practical  application 
of  the  natural  elements  of  the  physical  and  moral  worlds  are  indis* 
pensable  preliminaries,  and  most  important  auxiliaries  to  human 
improvement.  It  is  one  of  the  excellent  characteristics  of  the 
Christian  religion,  that  it  is  adapted  to  every  state  of  society — to 
men  scattered  in  wilderneraes  or  thronged  in  crowded  cities;  and 
hence  religion  is  shorn  of  her  power  and  utility  as  a  practical 
system  of  instruction,  by  whatever  tends  to  widen  her  separation 
from  science,  philosophy,  and  the  aflbirs  of  this  wo/Id.  The  human 
faculties  having  proceeded  from  the  Creator,  are  framed  in  harmony 
with  the  actual  constitution  of  nature;  and  would  kindle  with  zeal, 
and  labour  with  delight  in  studying,  unfolding,  and  applying  it,  if  so 
directed;  whereas  they  are  restrained,  cramped,  paralysed,  and 
enfeebled,  by  inculcating  habitually  maxims  which  cannot  become 
practical,  in  consequence  of  the  natural  conditions  on  which  they 
depend  not  being  previously  produced.  This  unfortunate  habit  of 
undervaluing  the  capabilities  of  the  natural  world,  and  neglecting  the 
study  of  it,  diverts  the  attention  of  the  best  minds  among  the  people 
from  the  real  road  to  improvement.  In  consequence  of  the  consti- 
tution and  moral  relations  of  the  natural  world  being  too  much 
neglected — while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Creator  has  rendered  a 
knowledge  of  them  indispensable  to  moral  cultivation — preaching  is 
inefficacious  in  improving  the  temporal  condition  of  mankind,  to  an 
extent  unprecedented  in  most  human  institutions.  This  conclusion 
is  forced  on  us,  when  we  compare  the  number,  zeal,  and  talents  of 
the  teachers,  the  provisions  made  for  their  support,  and  the  favour- 
able dispositions  of  the  people  to  profit  by  their  instruction,  with  the 
actual  benefits  communicated  by  their  preaching.  When  divines 
shall  have  become  acquainted  with  the  real  constitution  of  the  world, 
and  the  moral  plan  which  pervades  it,  and  shall  have  dedicated  their 
talents  to  teaching  these  to  tho  people,  as  preparatory  for  their  other 
doctrines,  they  will  find  themselves  and  their  instructions  invested 
with  a  moral  power  and  efficacy  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
strangers ;  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  will  religion,  science,  philo* 
sophy,  practical  business,  and  recreation,  appear  resting  on  one 
basis  animated  by  accordant  spirits,  coinciding  in  their  objects,  and 
contributing  to  one  end — the  improvement  of  man  as  a  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  religious  being.  These  remarks  apply  exclusively  to 
the  temporal  effiscta  of  religion.  Its  influence  on  the  eternal  inte- 
rests of  manUnd  is  too  sacred  a  subject  for  discussion  in  a  journal 
devoted  solely  to  philosophical  inquiries. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

Crania  Americana  ;  or  a  Comparative  View  of  the  SkuUg  of  variout 
Aboriginal  Nations  of  North  and  Souih  America :  to  which  ie  pre* 
fixed  an  Eesay  on  the  varieHes  of  the  Human  Species  /  iUustrated 
by  seventy-eight  plates  and  a  eolowred  map.  By  Sakuxl  Gbosgb 
MosTON»  M;  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  Depart* 
ment  of  PoDn^lvania  Ck>Ilegei  at  Philadelphia ;  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  ScieDces  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  Americao 
Philosophical  Society,  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  dscw  dsc. 

The  aboTe  title  will  cooTey  to  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  oatiire 
and  character  of  this  great  work*  It  is  not  our  present  oligect  to 
present  a  critical  or  extended  review  of -its  contents;  having  given, 
in  Vol.  I.  page  386  of  this  Journal,  a  minute  description  of  the 
general  plan  and  design  of  the  work,  and  also  another  notice  of  it  in 
VoK  II*  page  143,  to  each  of  which  we  would  refer  the  reader. 
From  an  inspection  of  the  plates,  and  some  portions  of  the  work,  we 
did  not  then  hesitate  to  speak  of  its  value  in  the  highest  terms,  and 
a  thorough  examination  of  iti  contents  has  now  fully  satisfied  us  of 
the  correctness  of  our  previous  impressions. 

The  publication  of  the  Crania  Americana  will  constitute  an  inte- 
resting and  important  era  in  the  science  of  anthropology.  It  difibra 
essentially,  in  many  respects,  from  any  other  work  ever  presented  to 
the  public  bn  natural  history.  Philosophers  and  historians  have 
hitherto  generally  studied  the  nature  of  man,  and  described  his  cha- 
racteristics, without  sufficiently  considering  his  physical  organisation, 
and  the  intimate  and  necessary  connection  of  this,  with  the  manifes- 
tations of  mind.  The  consequence  is,  that  most  of  the  accounts 
recorded  in  history  of  the  peculiar  distinctive  mental  qualities  of 
individuals,  families,  and  nations,  are,  in  their  details,  vague,  indefi- 
nite, and  unsatisfactory.  This  remark  is  true,  not  only  in  reference 
to  the  above  class  of  writers,  but  applies  with  almost  equal  force  to 
those  who  have  devoted  their  attention  more  exclusively  to  studying 
man's  physical  structure  and  organisation.  It  is  true,  the  labours  of 
Blumenbach,  Buflbn,  Cuvier,  and^others,  have  greatly  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  man,  and  of  the  varied  exhi- 
bitions of  his  character  in  difibrent  ages  and  nations ;  but  bow  little 
light  have  all  their  observations  and  researches  thrown  upon  his 
meniaJ  qualities?  .While  metaphysicians,  guided  by  their  own  tmlt- 
vidual  consciousness,  have  written  vohimes  on  the  faculties  or  opera- 
tions of  mind,  converting  it  into  an  abstract  and  speculative  science. 


naturalista  have  proaeeaied  iMr  labonriy  conparattvely  igDoraot, 
aod  cartaioly  regardleta,  of  the  powerfvl  influence  of  phyaical  orgaai- 
aation  over  mtod.  Though,  in  many  iostaDcea,  they  have  been  quite 
minute  and  preciae  in  deaeribiBg  the  complexion  and  general  featuraa 
of  the  face,  yet  they  have  almost  iDvariably  omitted  any  account  of 
the  relative  size,  or  particular  configuration  of  the  cranium.  And 
there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  which  they  have  ever  given  ns  the 
necessary  data,  from  which  correct  inferences  on  this  subject  can  be 
draws.     Bhimenbach  made  some  approximation  to  this,  in  his  great 
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GsivTitTX  IxxusTSATJB."  And  perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place, 
here,  to  give  some  little  account  of  this  celebrated  work,  as  it  consti- 
tutes the  only  extensive  collection  of  drawings  of  human  crania  which 
has  ever  been  presented  to  the  public,  prior  to  Dr.  Morton's. 

The  decades  of  Blumenbach  came  out  in  separate  parts  or  fasciculi, 
which  were  in  the  course  of  publication  during  the  space  of  forty 
years.  The  whole  work  contains  about  seventy  plates,  or  drawings, 
of  skulls;  some  few  are  drawn  as  large  as  life,  but  most  of  the 
diawtngs  are  evidently  far  below  the  natural  size ;  and,  at  all  events, 
there  is  such  a  want  of  accuracy  and  the  requisite  explanations,  that 
no  correct  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  these  representations 
and  the  general  size  of  the  heads  of  nations  or  races  to  which 
they  respectively  belonged.  Besides,  we  have  no  measurements 
whatever  accompanying  these  plates;  we  know  nothing  concerning 
the  internal  capacity  of  the  eatirci  or  particular  parts  of  the  skulls 
here  represented,  nor  of  their  diameters  as  tdtea  in  diflforent  direc- 
tions. And  though  the  author  has  recorded  full  and  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  the  general  features  and  physical  pecaliarities  of  the  difierent 
tribes  or  races  represented  in  his  work,  jret  he  has  not  given  us  the 
least  information  concerning  the  relative  size,  or  particular  configu- 
ration of  their  crania.  Not  one  word  has  he  uttered  illustrative  of 
any  coincidence  or  dissimilarity  between  the  characters  of  indivi- 
duals or  races,  and  the  size  and  shape  of  their  crania,  nor  of  the 
canaes,  uses,  or  consequences,  of  the  physical  difierences  in  the 
skulls  which  are  so  well  portrayed  in  his  plates.  The  consequence 
is,  these  drawings  of  Blumenbach  have  never  received  much  atten- 
tion, and  are  almost  valueless  compared  to  what  they  might  have 
been,  had  they  been  accompanied  with  proper  measurements  and 
descriptions.  For  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind,  that 
illustrations  of  crania  can  rise  in  interest  and  value,  only  in  propor- 
tion as  the  true  physiology  of  the  brain  is  understood  and  appreciated. 
It  is  not  known  how  well  Blun^enbach  was  acquainted  with  the  great 
truths  unfoMed  by  phrenology,  concerning  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
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or  ID  what  light  he  viewed  these  diaeorerieev  but  this  is  oertaio,  h& 
once  attended  Dr.  Gall's  lectores  in  6eniiany«  and  coald  not  possibly 
have  been  ignorant  of  his  works  on  what  was  then  called  eromoseopy. 
But  while  Blumenbach  has  made  no  reference  or  alltision  whatever  to 
this  subjecti  (and  from  what  motives  or  reasonst  we  will  not  pretend 
to  say,)  he  has  not  presented  a  single  fact  or  statement  in  opposition 
to  the  discoveries  of  Gall.  Whatever^  therefore,  may  have  been  the 
pritate  opinion  of  this  distinguished  physiologist,  is  a  matter  of  no 
moment.  Still,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  accom- 
pany his  drawings  of  skulls  with  some  data  or  measurements,  from 
which  others  might  deduce  correct  and  important  inferences,  and 
thus  turn  this  celebrated  work  to  a  far  more  valuable  acooont  thaa 
can  possibly  now  be  done. 

But  the  author  of  the  Crania  Awiericana  has  pursued  a  very 
difierent  course  from  Blumenbach.  While  it  has  not  been  his  object 
to  prove  or  advocate  the  principles  of  phrenology,  he  has  not  failed 
to  give  us  descriptions  of  charscter  and  tables  of  measurements, 
which  must  render  the  volume  invaluable  to  the  student  of  mental 
science.  The  whole  work  may  b^  considered  in  its  design,  nature, 
and  character,  as  chiefly  a  contribution  to  the  natural  history  of  man, 
and  to  the  science  of  anatomy  in  particular ;  but  as  it  is  strictly  a 
treatise,  professing  to  give  accurate  descriptions  of  the  peculiar  cha- 
racters of  certain  portions  of  the  human  family,  in  connection  with 
illustrations  and  measurements  or  their  crania,  it  may  be  supposed 
to  have  important  bearings  on  phrenology,  to  some  of  which  we 
will  now  invite  the  reader's  attention. 

In  the  dedication  of  the  Crama  Americana  (to  John  S.  Phillips,  Esq., 
who  had  rendered  the  author  important  services  in  preparing  the 
measurements,  dcc«)  we  find  this  statement : — *^  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought  by  some  readera,  that  these  details  are  unnecessarily  minute, 
especially  in  the  phrenological  table ;  and  again,  others  would  have 
preferred  a  work  conducted  throughout  on  phrenological  principles. 
In  this  study,  I  am  yet  a  learner;  and  it  appeared  to  me  the  wiser 
plan  to  present  the  facts  unbiased  by  the  theory,  and  let  the  reader 
drew  his  own  conclusions.  You  and  I  have  long  admitted  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  phrenology,  viz.  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of 
the  mind,  and  that  its  difierent  parts  perform  difierent  functions ;  bat 
we  have  been  slow  to  acknowledge  the  details  of  cranioscopy,  as 
taught  by  Dr.  Gall,  and  supported  and  extended  by  subsequent 
observers.  We  have  not,  however,  neglected  this  branch  of  inquiry, 
but  have  endeavoured  to  examine  it  in  connection  with  numerous 
facts,  which  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  when  they  come  to  be 
compared   with   similar    measurements   derived    from    the    other 
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raeea  of  men*  Tet  I  am  free  to  acknowledge,  that  there  ia  a  aio- 
gular  harmony  between  the  mental  character  of  the  Indian  and  hia 
cranial  deyelopements,  aa  explained  bj  phrenology."  Here  we  have 
the  author's  candid  and  explicit  opinion  on  the  acience ;  it  needs  no 
comment.  The  phrenological  tables  mentioned  above,  we  shall  refer 
to  after  noticing  other  portions  of  the  work. 

The  Crania  Americana  opens  with  an  **  Introductory  Essay  on  the 
varieties  of  the  Human  Species."  This  is  decidedly  the  most  critical 
and  philosophical  production  on  the  natural  history  of  man»  which 
has  ever  appeared  in  this  country.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us 
here  to  enter  into  a  minute  analysis  or  description  of  it ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  refrain  from  referring  to  two  or  three  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguish  this  essay  from  all  other  writings  on  the 
subject,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  greatly  enhances  its  value.  In 
the  first  place,  the  descriptions  of  the  diflerent  races  and  families  of 
men  are  drawn  more  in  accordance  with  the  tme  and  distinctive 
elements  of  their  nature-^particularly  with  reference  to  mind — ^than 
what  can  be  found  in  any  other  work  on  anthropology.  In  the 
second  place,  there  is  such  a  description  of  the  size  and  configuration 
of  the  skull,  as  to  render  the  delineations  of  character  far  more  inte- 
resting and  valuable.  And  though  the  coincidences  between  the  two 
may  not  be  strictly  phrenological  in  every  particular,  yet  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  general  principles  of  the  science  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  a  most  striking  harmony  exists  between  the  descriptions 
of  the  skull  and  the  character  given.  As  specimens  on  this  point, 
we  make  the  following  quotations  :— 

In  describing  the  five  different  races,  the  author  uses  this  language : 
1.  The  CaueaMian^  or  European  race. — ^*'The  skull  is  large  and  oval, 
and  its  anterior  portion  full  and  elevated.  *  *  *  This  race  is  distin- 
guished for  the  facility  with  which  it  attains  the  highest  intellectual 
endowments."  2.  The  Mongolian  race. — '*  The  skull  is  oblong-oval, 
somewhat  flattened  at  the  sides,  with  a  low  forehead.  *  *  *  In  their 
intellectual  character,  the  Mongolians  are  ingenious,  imitative,  and 
highly  susceptible  of  cultivation."  3.  ne  Malay  race.— "lihe 
skull  is  high  and  squared  or  rounded,  and  the  forehead  low  and 
broad.  *  *  *  This  race  is  active  and  ingenious,  and  possesses  all  the 
habits  of  a  migratory,  predaceous,  and  maritime  people."  4.  The 
American  race. — ^*The  skull  is  small,  wide  between  the  parietal 
protuberancea,  prominent  at  the  vortex,  and  flat  on  the  occiput.  *  * 
In  their  mental  character,  the  Americans  (or  Indians)  are  averse  to 
cultivation,  slow  in  acquiring  knowledge,  restless,  revengeful,  and 
fond  of  war,  and  wholly  destitute  of  maritime  adventure."  5.  The 
Ethiofian  race.— -"The  head  is  long  and  narrow,  the  forehead  low, 
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1^0  cbeek  bones  prominex^t,  iba  jawi  proiictiiig,  vnd  tbft  cUn  f  mall. 
*  *  ^  In  diipo^itiaD,  the  nogro  U  joyows,  flexible,  and  indolent ; 
while  the  many  nations  which  compose  this  race,  present  a  singolar 
diversity  of  intellectual  characteri  of  which  the  far  extreme  is  the 
lowest  grade  of  humanity."  It  should  be  remembered,  that  these 
descriptions  are  general,  and  apply  to  the  several  races  as  a  whole, 
while  there  may  be  a  great  diversity  in  the  character  as  well  as  in 
the  si^e  and  shape  of  the  s^uU,  among  the  different  individuals  and 
nations  composing  each  race. 

As  the  Crania  Americana  will  probably  fall  into  the  hands  of  few 
of  our  readers,  and  it  contains  valuable  facts  on  this  subject,  being 
the  fruits  of  great  labour  and  research,  we  are  induced  to  enrich  our 
pages  with  other  extracts  similar  to  the  above.  We  cannot  naw 
point  out  their  connection  with,  or  beariogs  on,  phrenology,  though 
we  may  refer  to  them  hereafter ;  in  the  mean  time,  seme  of  oar 
readers  may,  perhaps,  turn  them  to  a  valuaUe  account.  The  quota* 
tions  which  we  make,  will  refer  particularly  to  th0  description  of  the 
f hull ;  our  limits  prevent  us  making  copious  extracts  in  relation  to 
character. 

The  author  of  this  essayi  following  the  classification  of  Blumen- 
bach,  considers  each  of  the  races  under  the  head  of  distinct  groups 
or  families,  making  in  all  twenty*two  divisions.  In  the  description  of 
the  Germanic  family,  we  find  this  account: — ^''The  head  is  large  and 
spheroidal,  the  forehead  broad  and  arched.  *  *  *  The  moral  cha* 
racter  of  the  German  is  marked  by  decided  personal  courage,,  great 
endurance  of  fatigue,  firmness,  and  perseverance,  and  a  strong 
attachment  to  their  families  and  their  native  land.  Intellectually, 
they  are  conspicuous  for  industry  and  success  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge ;  with  a  singular  blending  of  taciturnity  and  entbuaiasm, 
they  rival  all  modem  nations  in  music,  poetry,  and  the  drama;  nor 
are  they  less  conspicuous  for  their  critical  attainments  in  language 
and  the  exact  sciences."  In  describing  the  Celtic  family,  the  author 
says — *^Thej  have  the  head  rather  elongated,  and  the  forehead 
narrow  and  but  slightly  arched.  *  *  *  In  disposition,  they  are 
frank,  generous,  and  grateful ;  yet  quick-tempered,  pugnacious,  and 
brave  to  a  proverb." 

The  Nilotic  family  include  the  modem  and  ancient  Egyptians.  A 
writer,  quoted  by  the  author,  says  of  the  former — ^^  Their  heads  are 
a  fine  oval,  the  forehead  of  moderate  size,  not  high,  but  generally 
prominent."  In  alluding  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  aothor  makes 
this  statement — <<  Their  heads  were  formed  as  in  the  Hindoo,  thus 
difiering  from  the  Caucasian  only  in  being  somewhat  smaller  in  pro- 
portion to  the  body,  and  having  a  narrower  and  less  elevated  fore- 
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btacL  Mr.  Maddea,  who  spMks  of  having  ammiiMd  a  groat  number 
of  heads  in  the  Theban  catacombs,  says  *  that  the  old  Egyptian  skull 
is  extremely  narrow  across  the  forehead,  and  of  an  oblong  shape 
anteriorly.  I  neTer  found  one  with  a  broad,  expanded  forehead-' 
There  is  a  remarkable  resemblance  among  the  innumerable  heads 
sculptured  in  the  temples  of  the  Nile,*  and  one  who  is  accustomed  to 
examine  them,  becomes  so  familiar  with  the  Egyptian  physiognomy, 
that  when  other  races  are  introduced,  as  the  Jews  and  Negroes,  the 
eye  can  mostly  detect  them*  There  is  also  a  singular  accordance  in 
confirmation  between  the  sculptured  heads  and  the  real  ones  taken 
from  the  Theban  catacombs.  Two  prominent  varieties  are  dis- 
cernible in  each ;  one  of  these  has  the  rather  low  and  narrow  fore- 
head above  meutioned,  while  the  other  presents  the  full  developement 
of  the  Caucasian  head." 

The  Indostaaic  family  is  thus  characterised : — **  The  head  of  the 
Hindoo  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  body,  elongated  and  narrow, 
especially  across  the  forehead,  which  is  only  moderately  developed. 
«  *  #  f  iiQ  Hindoos  appear  by  nature  to  be  a  mild,  sober,  and  indus- 
trious race,  warm  in  their  attachments,  and  fond  of  their  children. 
But  their  love  of  the  marvellous,  fostered  as  it  is  by  a  fantastic 
leligien,  is  almost  without  a  parallel  among  nations.  They  are  of  a 
timid  disposition,  and  not  inclined  to  cruelty,  yet  their  avarice,  which 
is  extreme,  leads  them  readily  to  commit  murder  for  the  most  trifling 
acquisition.  They  practise  deception  with  infinite  art,  to  which  false- 
hood and  perjury  form  no  obstacles.^  The  character  of  the  Hindoos 
is  too  well  known  to  require  farther  extracts.  We  may  here  state, 
that  some  English  phrenc^ogists,  who  made  a  thorough  examination 
in  Calcutta,  found  a  most  striking  harmony  between  the  cranial 
developements  of  the  Hindoos  and  their  peculiar  characteristics. 

The  skull  of  the  Malay  fiimily  is  thus  described :— *«  The  forehead 
is  low,  moderately  prominent  and  arched,  the  occiput  is  much  com- 
pressed, and  often  projecting  at  its  upper  and  lateral  sides.  *  *  * 
The  Malays  possess  an  active  and  enterprising  spirit,  but  in  their 
temper  are  ferocious  and  vindictive.  Caprice  and  treachery  are 
among  their  characteristic  vices ;  and  their  habitual  piracies  on  the 
vessels  of  all  nations  are  often  conducted  under  the  mask  of  peace 
and  friendship." 

The  following  extract  is  copied  from  the  description  of  the  Chinese 
Gimily : — 

"  The  head  is  large,  rounded,  and  somewhat  conical,  owin^  to  a  high 
retreating  forehead.  *  *  *  The  Chinese  skull,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
the  specimens  that  hare  come  under  my  inspection,  is  obloDg-oval  in  its 
general  form ;  the  os  frontis  is  narrow  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the 
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face,  the  vertex  ptominent,  and  the  oceipat  is  noderatelf  flattentd.  *  ^ 
The  moral  character  of  the  Chinese  is  thas  summed  up  by  Dr.  Albnv 
son,  whose  opioion  is  derived  from  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
these  people : — *  The  good  traits  of  the  Uhinese  character,  amongst  them- 
selves, are  mildness  and  urbanity ;  a  wish  to-  show  that  their  conduct  is 
reasonable,  and,  generally,  a  willingness  to  yield  to  what  appears-  to  he 
so;  docility,  industry,  subordination  to  juniors;  respect  for  the  aged  and 
for  parents;  acknowledging  the  claims  of  poor  Kindred.  These  are 
Tirtues  of  public  opinion^  which,  of  course,  are  in  pardciilar  cases  often 
more  show  than  reality;  for,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  are  specious, 
but  insincere ;  jealous,  envious,  and  distrustful  to  a  high  degree.  Con- 
science has  few  checks  but  the  laws  of  the  land;  and  a  little  frigid  ratio- 
cination on  the  fitness  of  things,  which  is  not  generally  found  effectual 
to  restrain,  when  the  vicious  and  selfish  propensities  of  our  nature  maf 
be  indulged  with  present  impunity.  The  Chinese  are  generally  selfish, 
cold-blooded,  and  inhuman.'  'He  miffht  with  great  propriety  have 
added,'  says  Mr.  Ellis, '  that  in  the  punishment  of  criminals,  in  the  iff* 
fliction  of  torture,  they  are  barbarously  cruel ;  that  hvman  suffering,  or 
human  life^  are  but  rarely  regarded  by  those  in  authority,  when  the 
infliction  of  the  one,  or  the  destruction  of  the  other,  can  be  made  subsei- 
vient  to  the  acquisition  of  power  or  wealth.' 

"  The  intellectual  character  of  the  Chiaese  is  deserving  of  especial 
attention,  although  in  letters,  in  science,  and  in  art,  they  are  the  same 
now  that  they  were  many  centuries  ago.  They  have  their  national 
music  and  their  national  poetry  ;  but  of  sculpture,  painting,  and  archi- 
lecture,  they  have  no  just  conceptions,  and  their  national  pride  prevents 
their  adopting  the  arts  of  other  countries^  Their  faculty  of  imitation  ia 
a  proverb;  and  their  mechanical  ingenuity  is  universally  known.  *That 
nation,'  says  Mr.  Eliis,  *  cannot  be  viewed  with  indifference,  which  pos- 
sessed an  organised  government,  an  army,  a  written  lanffua^  historians, 
and  other  literati,  in  a  period  so  remote  as  to  be  coeval  with  the  imme^ 
diate  successors  of  the  inspired  historian  of  the  Creation,  and  the  law- 
giver of  the  ancient  people  of  God.'  They  have  a  copious  literature, 
both  ancient  and  modern ;  they  have  possessed  the  art  of  printing  for 
eight  hundred  years;  and  their  written  language,  with  the  same  chm- 
racters  that  they  use  at  the  present  day,  is  of  extreme  antiquity,  not  less, 
according  to  Remusat  and  others,  than  four  thousand  years. 

'*  The  civilisation  of  China  is  nearly  as  old  as  that  of  B^pt,  and  baa 
probably  remained  stationary  for  thirty  centuries;  and,  althongb  it  ia 
based  on  a  heartless  religion,  no  doubt  embraces  as  many  both  of  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  as  the  social  institutions  of  Europe;  at  the 
same  time  that  similar  wants  and  indulgences,  in  these  widely  separated 
communities,  are  often  gratified  by  very  different,  yet  equally  adequate, 
means.  European  civilisation  has  borrowed  eagerly  from  China — the 
Chinese  nothing  from  Europe.  '  When  the  king  or  France  introduced 
the  luxury  of  silk  stockings,'  says  Mr.  Barrow,  *  the  peasantry  of  the 
middle  provinces  of  China  were  clothed  in  silks  from  head  to  foot ;  and 
when  the  nobility  of  England  were  sleeping  oii  straw,  a  peasant  of 
China  had  his  mat  and  his  pillow,  and  the  man  in  office  enjoyed  hia 
silken  mattresses.  These  were  equally  the  luxuries  of  their  ancestors, 
and  they  have  not  chosen  to  improve  upon  it.  To  prevent  innovations, 
the  laws  prescribe  for  every  thing,  and  a  man  must  dress,  and  build,  ana 
regulate  all  his  actions,  according  to  a  certain  form.  Hence  it  has  been 
observed  that  unmovableness  is  the  characteristic  of  the  nation ;  every 
implement  retains  its  original  shape ;  every  invention  has  stopped  at  the 
first  step.    The  plough  is  still  dniwn  by  men;  the  written  characters  of 
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their  monosyllabic  hmgumge  stand  for  ideas,  not  for  simple  sounds ;  and 
tiie  laborious  task  of  merely  learning  to  lead,  occupies  the  time  that 
might  be  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  many  branches  of  useful  know- 
ledge." 

W«  liave  tjuoted  the  above  facta  respecting  China,  believing  that 
they  involve  important  principles  in  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and 
wishing  to  suggest  two  or  three  thoughts  which  may,  perhaps, 
excite  some  inquiry  and  investigation  on  the  subject.  Man  is, 
according  to  the  constitntion  of  his  nature,  a  progresrive  being.  It 
was  undoubtedly  the  design  of  the  Deity  in  creating  the  laws  which 
govern  his  physical  and  mental  nature,  and  in  establishing  fixed 
relations  between  these  and  the  external  world,  that  he  should 
approximate  to  the  perfection  of  his  being  in  the  same  proportion  as 
these  conditions  were  understood  and  observed.  A  distinguished 
philosopher  has  remarked,  thai  differerU  degrees  nf  cimlisation 
depend  on  the  perfection  of  man^s  nervous  system.  And  this  remark, 
to  our  opinion,  is  based  cot  only  on  the  true  principles  of  physiology, 
but  is  confirmed  by  every  fact  which  can  be  collected  concerning  the 
^neral  state  of  society  in  difierent  ages  and  nations.  What  is  here 
meant  hy  the  perfection  of  the  nervous  system,  evidently  refers  to 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  to  all  the  conditions 
which  in  any  way  affect  the  performance  of  its  legitimate  functions. 
And  this  remark,  too,  must  refer  more  eapecially  to  the  relative  size 
<if  the  anterior  lobe,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  middle  and  poste- 
rior lobes  of  the  hrain.  If  we  consider,  now,  the  manner  in  which 
the  nerves  of  motion  and  sensation  are  distributed  to  the  different 
portions  erf  the  brain,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  a  roost  important 
^tearing  on  this  subject. 

It  has  been  proved  by  the  discoveries  of  phrenology,  that  the 
nerves  of  motion,  or  the  voluntary  nerves^  ramify  the  convolutions  of 
the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  whereas  the  nerves  of  sensation,  or 
^  inveluniary  nerves^  ramify  the  convolutions  of  the  middle  and 
posterior  lobes,  which  also  receive  a  few  nerves  of  motion,  and  only  a 
few,  compared  with  the  anterior  lobe.  According  to  these  principles, 
what  is  called  WiH,  as  connected  with  free-agency,  depends  chiefly 
open  the  anterior  lobe ;  and,  therefore,  the  propensities,  feelings,  and 
eentiroents,  manifested  by  the  functions  of  the  middle  and  posterior 
portions  of  the  brain,  must  be  governed  principally  by  means  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.  There  are,  then,  what  may  be  considered 
different  degrees  of  free-agency ;  or,  rather,  some  individuals  have 
greater  power  than  others,  under  the  same  external  influences,  to 
choose  and  pursue  any  given  course  of  action.  They  have  not  only 
m  greater  desire  and  capaeity  for  knowledge,  but  more  innate  power 
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to  carry  out  that  lore  of  menial  ojioreiae,  and  MeiMiideBt  tbouglil 
and  aetioD,  which  are  absolutely  neceaaary  to  enable  an  individaal  to 
rise  in  the  scale  of  being.  Now,  may  not  this  principle  be  applied  to 
the  state  of  a  nation  in  its  progress  of  ciTiUsation  T  May  net  certain 
cerebral  deTelopements  favour  an  adTaace  in  the  arte,  acienoes,  Ute« 
rature,  and  every  attainment  which  accompany  civilisation  1  And  i» 
it  not  a  fact,  that  just  in  proportion  as  individuals  or  a  nation  have 
risen  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  they  have  possessed  conespondin^y 
similar  cerebral  developements  t  But  may  there  not  ho  wek  a  prO' 
porHon^  as  to  d%t^  existing  between  ike  anterior  and  ike  middlt  OMd 
potterior  Me»  of  the  brain^  and  euek  tfiaamUc  external  i^^uemeee 
operating' on  the  manifeetoHon  of  thefaeuUiee  eonneeted  wiA  them^ 
as  to  keep  a  people  or  a  nofioa  in  a  ttaiionarp  ekUe  of  amlieaitum  T 
And  may  not  eueh  a  etaie  of  cerebral  orgmnieaition  be  iranmmUedfor 
eeniuriee^  by  the  lawe  of  kereiiiary  deeeent  ?  Jjtd  may  nol  f&is  kawr 
been  Ae  case  tdth  Ckina  ? 

We  must  defer  farther  vemarka  on  the  **  Crania  Americana'* 
future  numbef » 


ARTICLE  VI. 

A  TEST  OF  FBAOTIOAL  PHSBNOLOOY.^ 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  witb 
which  character  may  be  delineated  by  a  shilful  and  eaKperiencetf 
phrenologist.  But,  in  order  to  do  this»  il  should  be  remeoiberedr 
that  the  examiner  himself  must  have  faeuUka  adapted  to  euah  am 
exerciee^  as  well  as  great  experience  in  the  application  of  the  science, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  aU  ita  principlea.  He  should  also  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  health,  education,  business,  and,  to  aome 
extent,  with  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  to  be  examined.  A 
knowledge  of  these  conditions  is  necessary  in  order  to  judge  of  the 
effect  of  external  influences  tn  developing  character,  aa  wett  as  to 
explain  the  manner  in  which  the  faculties  will  be  most  likely  to  be 
manifested.  It  requires,  then,  on  the  part  of  the  examiner,  such  an 
amount  of  care,  experience,  discrimination,  and  knowledge  of  the 
science,  as  very  few  persons  possess,  or  can  easily  obtain* 

We  have  already  presented  several  instances  where  the  science 
has  been  severely  tested  by  practical  examinations.  Such  testa 
afford  the  moat  positive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  science,  aa  well 
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«B  of  its  utility.  The  foliowiag  ease  oocorred  about  two  yean  since , 
in  New  York,  an  account  of  which  was  drawn  up  and  published  in 
the  papers  at  the  time,  by  a  gentleman  who  is  connected  with  the 
New  York  press,  and  is  weH  known  to  the  public  The  individual 
examined,  was  a  person  who  is  extensively  engaged  in  business,  is 
quite  active  in  promoliag  some  of  the  benevolent  operations  of  the 
day,  and  is  permmaUy  known  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  We  are 
informed,  that  all  who  are,  to  any  extent,  acquainted  with  this  indi- 
vidual, upon  reading  the  description,  have  no  difficulty  in  detecting 
at  oDoe  the  original  of  the  portrait,  though  no  name  is  given.  It  is 
said,  too,  by  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  that  the  correctness  of 
nearly  every  trait  of  character  as  given  in  the  description,  might  be 
as  folly  coi^rmed  aad  illustrated,  as  in  the  few  instances  which  are 
presented  in  the  form  of  notes.  Some  allowance  should  be  made  for 
the  peculiar  phraseology  used  in  the  description,  it  having  been 
given  verbally,  and  without  the  least  expectation  of  its  being  pub- 
lished.   The  account,  as  published  at  the  tisM,  was  as  follows  :-^ 

''In  a  social  party^  a  few  evenings  since,  in  this  city,  the  coDversation 
turned  upon  the  sooiect  of  phrenology ;  as  usual,  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion.  A  regular  set-to  followed,  and  the  question  was  eagerly  dis- 
cussed, till  late  in  the  evening.  One  of  the  party  was  an  elder^  gentle- 
man, a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  whose  well-known  character 
and  history  were  marked  and  altogeiher  mi  generis, 

^  It  was  proposed  to  test  phrenology  by  an  experiment,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  4he  importunity  of  both  sides,  this  gentleman  consented  to 
undergo  aa  examination  the  aext  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  contending 
parties.  To  make  the  test  as  perfect  as  possible,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
examiner  shonid  be  introduced  into  the  room,  and  go  through  with  the 
examination,  blindfolded;  thai  the  person  examined  should  not  speak 
daring  the  process,  as  some  inkling  of  the  character  might  leak  out 
through  the  tone  and  volume  of  the  voice,  and  the  mode  of  utterance ; 
further,  that  no  one  in  the  room  should  make  any  remark  or  indication 
of  any  sort,  during  the  examination,  by  which  the  operator  could  judge 
whether,  in  the  opinion  of  those  present,  he  had  hU  or  miesecL  The 
well-known  phrenologist,  O.  S.  Fowler,  was  selected  to  conduct  the 
examination.  At  the  time  appointed,  he  was  brought  into  the  room 
closely  blindfolded,  and  his  hands  put  upon  the  head  of  the  subject.  A 
rapid  writer,  a  stranger  both  to  the  operator  and  the  subject,  took  down 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fowler,  as  he  made  (hem,  word  for  word.  We  have 
the  original  manuscript  in  our  possession,  and  publish  it  because  we 
believe  it  to  be  a  perfectly  fair  and  triumphant  test  of  phrenolog^y. 

^'  It  may  be  remarked,  that  Mr.  Fowler,  though  blindfolded,  and  with- 
out the  least  intimation  from  any  quarter  as  to  the  traits  of  the  indivi- 
dual, drew  his  character  and  peculiar  habits,  not  merely  in  generals,  but 
even  in  minute  paiticulars,  so  true  to  the  life,  that  the  numerous  acquaint- 
ances of  the  gentleman  examined,  will  be  at  no  loss  in  at  once  recognising 
the  individual  from  Mr.  Fowler's  description,  which  follows.  A  multi- 
tude of  facts  in  the  history  of  the  individual  might  be  stated,  illustrating 
the  singular  correctness  of  the  description,  but  it  would  Swell  this  notice 
beyond  our  limits — two  or  three  will  be  thrown  into  notes  at  the  bottom. 
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It  is  due  to  Mr.  Fowler  to  say,  that  he  is  no  partv  to  the  pnblicatioa  of 

this  statement.    It  has  been  prepared  without  his  knowledge. 

"A/r.  Fowler's  Description, — The  first  and  strongest  manifestatioa 
of  this  character  is  efficiency.  The  strong  points  are  very  strong,  the 
weak  points  weak ;  so  that  he  is  an  eccentric  and  peculiar  character. 
The  pole  star  of  his  character  is  moral  courage.  Pays  no  regard  to 
forms  or  ceremonies,  or  established  customs  in  church  or  state,  and  pays 
no  homage  to  great  oames-^snch  as  D.  D.'s,  L.  L.  D.'s,  Ezeeilencies,  dte. 
Has  very  little  reverenee,  stands  in  no  awe  of  the  powera  that  be.* 
Emphatically  republican  in  feeling  and  character — makes  himself  free 
and  familiar  with  every  one — will  assert  and  maintain  human  rights 
and  human  liberty  at  every  hazard;  and  in  this  eanse  wUl  stake  or 
suffer  any  thing.  This  constitutes  the  leading  feature  of  his  charoctsr^ 
Every  other  element  of  his  charajcter  is  blend&i  into  this* 

"  I  would  consider  him  a  very  cautious  man — tit  fact  and  in  appear- 
ance,  very  knprudent,  especially  in  his  remarks  on  moral  subjects.  He 
is  too  apt  to  denounce  those  whom  he  considers  in  an  error,  and  to  apply 
oprrobrious  epithets,  and  censures  them  in  the  strongest  terms  and  in  the 
boldest  manner.  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  met  with  a  larger  organ  of  Con- 
scientiousness, Has  veiy  little  credulity.  Does  not  treat  bJs  fellow-meo 
with  sufficient  respect.  He  treats  them  with  kindness  and  affection,  bnt 
not  with  sufficient  respect  and  courtesy.  Nothing  so  much  delights  hinx 
as  to  advocate  and  propagate  moral  principles,  no  matter  how  unpopular 
the  principles  may  oe.  He  is  capable  of  accomplishing  more  than  one 
man  in  thousands.  He  is  one  of  the  closest  observeis  of  men  and  things 
any  where  to  be  found.  Sees,  as  it  were,  by  intuition,  every  thing  that 
passes  about  him,  and  understands  just  when  and  whete  to  take  mea 

•  *«The  following  facts  are  a  few  of  a  ranltitade  Hlostnting  this  trait  Soine 
years  sinee,  this  gentleman  was  in  DabUn,  and  while  passing  a  msgnificent  pile, 
was  told  that  it  was  the  palace  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  At  oaoe,  and  in  spite  or 
the  remonstranoes  of  the  friend  who  was  with  hioK  he  strode  in,  unheeding  tfa» 
stares  and  scowls  of  pages  and  gentlemen  ushers^  Withoat  a  look  to  the  right  or 
leA,  he  prosecated  his  line  of  march  till  he  came  to  the  preseace-ioom,  where  sat 
bb  lordship  in  state.  *  I  am  an  American,*  said  he,  'hsve  heard  moch  of  the  Lord 
Lientcnant,  and  thought  I  shoald  like  to  see  him,  and  take  a  look  at  his  state  resi- 
dence.* His  lordship,  after  an  instant  look  of  amazement^  rallied  and  laughing^ 
■aid  to  one  of  his  gentlemen  in  waiting*  *Here,  take  this  American  and  show  hint 
whatever  he  wants  to  look  at* 

**  At  another  time,  he  made  his  way  into  the  English  Hoase  of  Lords*  and  with 
his  broad  Quaker  hat  on,  ensconced  himself  in  the  midst  of  their  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance. In  an  instant,  rap,  rap,  went  the  rod  of  a  special  officer  against  hie 
hat  *  Well,  friend,  what  is  thy  business  with  me  V  *  Vour  hat,  your  hat,*  roared 
the  officer.  'My  hat!  what's  the  matter  with  my  hat?*  ^OfF,  off  with  it  imme- 
diately. Don*t  you  know  where  you  are  7*  cried  the  man  of  the  rod.  *  Friend,*' 
cried  the  imperturbable  Quaker,  •  I  think  thee  must  mean  my  sAeet .*  This  was 
rather  too  much  for  their  lordships,  and  the  gravity  of  the  surrounding  bencbe» 
relaxed  into  a  buret  of  laughter  at  the  expense  of  the  dignitary  of  the  rod,  wh» 
slunk  away  into  the  crowd.  So  our  friend,  like  William  Penn  before  the  king, 
wore  his  beaver  without  farther  molestation. 

**  At  another  time  he  requested  the  mace-bearer  to  hie  majesty  to  unlock  the 
door  of  the  paling  which  surrounded  the  throne,  that  he  might  examine  and  sit 
down  upon  it  The  mace-bearer  indignantly  refused,  with  an  involnntary  ahudder 
at  such  a  profanation.  *  Well,*  said  our  friend, '  thee  may  stand  aside,  tfien  ;*  end 
taking  down  the  key,  he  unlocked  the  door,  passed  over  the  area  in  front  of  the 
throne,  went  up  the  steos,  removed  the  costly  covering,  and  sat  down  In  sole 
possession  of  the  chair  or  maiesty  while  the  stately  official  stood  moveless  aa  a 
statue,  and  gaping  like  a  aimpietoo.** 
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mad  tkings;  just  how  and  where  to  say  things  with  effect  And  in  all 
he  8ay«,  speavs  directly  to  the  point. 

^*Iie  often  says  and  does  a  great  many  severe  and  cutting  things, 
^ich,  if  any  body  else  said,  would  get  them  at  once  into  difficulty,  and 
yet  he  says  and  does  them  in  sach  a  manner,  that  even  his  enemies,  and 
those  against  whom  his  censures  are  aimed,  cannot  be  offended  with 
him.^  He  is  always  on  the  verge  of  difficulty,  bat  never  in  difficulty ; 
aiod  is  bated  mainly  by  those  not  personally  acquainted  with  him.  A 
personal  interview,  even  with  his  greatest  enemies,  removes  their 
enmity,  because  of  the  smoothness  ami  easiness  of  his  manners.  Has 
at  coounand  a  great  amount  of  information  on  almost  every  subject, 
well-digested,  and  makes  ao  admirable  use  of  this  knowledge.  Has  a 
{^at  many  facts,  and  always  brings  them  in  their  right  place.  His 
general  memory  of  particulars,  incidents,  places,  and  words,  is  really 
wonderful.  Bux  he  has  a  weak  memory  of  names,  dates,  numbers,  and 
colours ;  and  never  recognises  persons  by  their  dress,  or  the  colour  of  any 
thin^  pertaining  Co  them.  He  is  a  great  story-teller.  Tells  a  atory 
admirably,  and  acts  it  out  to  the  life«  In  telling  anecdotes,  is  rather  apt 
to  magnify.  Makes  a  greal.deal  of  fun,  and  keeps  others  in  a  roar  of 
laughter  while  he  is  sober  himself.  Is  indebted  for. bis  fun,  as  much  to 
the  manner  as  to  the  matter.  He  makes  his  jokes  mainly  by  his  happy 
comparisons,  his  striking  illustrations,  and  the  imiiative  power  witn 
which  he  expresses  them. 

"  He  possesses  a  great  amount  of  native  talent,  but  it  is  so  admirably 
distributed,  that  he  appears  to  have  more  than  he  actually  possesses. 
He  is  considered  enthusiastic ;  and  by  the  world,  generally,  half  crazy. 
His  attachment  to  his  friends  is  remarkably  strong  and  ardent — yet  he 
will  associate  with  none  but  tbos6  whose  moral  character  is  unimpeach- 
able. He  makes  himself  free  and  easy  with  every  one,  and  often  lets 
himself  down  too  much.  This  conBtUuttB  a  radical  defect  in  hia  cha- 
racter. He  expects  and  anticipates  a  good  deal — enters  largely  into 
things — is  always  overwhelmed  with  business — lakes  hold  of  every 
measure  with  spirit,  and  move  where  he  will,  cannot  but  be  a  distin- 
guished man«" 


MISCELLANY. 


JUr.  Combat  Lectures  in  Albany^  K  F. — The  Albany  Argus,  of 
February  10,  contained  the  following. account  of  Mr.  Combe's  recent 
course  of  lectures  in  that  city : — 

*  '*  A  few  years  since, «  vessel,  on  board  of  which  he  wis  a  posaeDger,  was 
driven  osbore  and  came  near  going  to  pieces.  Moat  of  the  paasengera  were  half 
frensied  with  terror.  One  of  them,  a  military  officer  of  high  standing,  though  evi- 
dently  greatly  alarmed,  shocked  the  paasengera  with  his  boiaterooa  and  continaed 
corainga  and  blasphemies.  Oar  friend  went  np  to  him  in  presence  of  them  all, 
and  lajnng  hia  hand  on  his  collar,  and  looking  him  foil  in  the  face,  aaid,  *  I  have 
'heard  that  thou  art  a  very  brave  man,  and  from  thy  military  exploits,  snppoae  thou 
ait  brave  in  battle;  bnt  here  then  art  belching  blaspfaoroies  to  keep  thy  courage  up, 
while  thy  pale  face  and  quivering  lips  show  that  tnou  art  a  coward.  If  thou  hast 
DO  regard  for  Deity  thyself,  don't  shock,  with  thy  impiety,  thoee  that  hoot.  Why, 
general,  thou  behaves!  as  though  thou  wast  never  in  decent  company,  I  am 
ashamed  of  thee.*  These  are  believed  to  be  the  eery  taordt  tiaed.  A  clergyman 
on  board  afterwards  aaid  to  him,  if  any  other  peraon  on  board  had  aaid  those  thioga 
to  htm,  he  woald  have  knocked  him  down.  Inatead,  however,  of  peraonal  violence, 
the  officer  ceased  bis  Uaapheny,  and  alUrwarda  treated  hia  reboker  with  marked 
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''  Chapel  of  the  Albany  Female  Academy^  February  7, 1640. 

"  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Combe's  coarse  of  lectures  od  phrenologr,  a 
meeting  of  the  class  was  called,  and  on  motion.  Thomas  W.  Olcott,  Ssq. 
was  appointed  chairman,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  BallionV,  secretary. 

"  Mr.  Olcott  stated  tne  object  of  the  meeting  in  a  brief  address,  as 
follows : — 

" '  Ladies  and  Gtotlemen :  We  hare  listened  to  the  ezpositioD  of  the 
principles  of  phrenology,  by  decidedly  the  most  gifted  and  diatinguished 
advocate  and  teacher  of  that  science  now  living,  and  the  object  of  the 
meeting  now  called,  is  to  convey  to  Mr.  Combe,  on  bidding  him  fare- 
well, the  assnrance  of  the  pleasure  with  which  we  have  attended  his 
class,  and  heard  his  lectures.  The  importance  of  phrenology,  as  a  guide 
to  health  and  physical  education,  most  of  competent  judges  will  melf 
admit.  The  respected  senior  trustee  of  the  institution  in  which  we  are 
now  assembled,  has  long  been  an  able  and  faithful  champion  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject ;  and  Combe  on  Phrenology  has  been  adopted  as  a 
text-book  in  this  academy.  If  the  science  has  not  attained  the  accuracy 
of  precision  in  details,  yet  its  general  principles  are  beginning  to  be  ac* 
knowledjred,  and  to  occupy  the  attention  of  toe  most  profound  and  culti- 
vated mmds.  The  proof  of  this  fact,  I  have  in  the  character  of  the 
audience  before  me.  If  ihe  gentlemen  have  any  remarks  or  resolutioiis 
to  offer,  they  will  now  be  entertained.' 

"  The  following  resolutions  were  offered  by  Rufos  W.  Peekham,  fisq^ 
and  unanimously  adopted : — 

"  '  Besolvedj  That  we  have  listened  with  deep  and  iacreasiog  mterest 
to  the  lectures  delivered  by  George  Combe,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  on  the 
subject  of  phrenology  and  its  application. 

^^^Besolvedy  That  we  feel  gratified,  and  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
structed, by  the  clear  and  able  manner  in  which  the  principles  of  that 
science  have  been  explained,  and  that  the  facts  and  nnmeroas  illustra- 
tions with  which  Mr.  Combe  has  fortified  and  enforced  his  principal 
positions,  entitle  them,  in  our  view,  to  great  weight  and  consideration. 

"  ^  Resolved^  That  tne  application  made  by  Mr.  Combe,  of  the  science 
of  phrenology  to  the  explaming  of  life's  complicated  phenomena,  and  to 
the  unfolding  of  the  great  principles  upon  which  the  physical  education 
and  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  the  young  should  be  conducted, 
invest  it  with  an  interest,  which,  we  believe,  has  not  hitherto  been  pro- 
perly appreciated ;  and  we  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  every 
parent  in  this  country  shall  be  familiar  with  those  principles. 

'^  *  Resolved,  That,  in  our  estimation,  the  American  people  are  greatly 
indebted  to  Mr.  Combe  for  his  eminently  successful  efforts  in  promul- 
gating doctrines  so  vitally  essential  to  the  proper  developement  of  the 
physical  and  mental  powers  of  man,  and  the  increasing  consequences  of 
which  can  be  realised  in  a  manner  adequate  to  their  importance,  only  by 
coming  generations. 

'*  ^  On  motion,  Resolved,  That  Amos  Dean,  Esq.,  Dr.  Hamilton,  and 
Rufus  W.  Peekham,  Esq..  be  a  committee  to  wait  on  Mr.  Combe,  and 
present  him  with  a  copy  ot  the  above  resolutions,  and  to  request  their 
publication  in  the  daily  papers  of  the  city. 

'^  ^  On  motion  of  Amos  Dean,  Esq.,  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of 
three  be  appointed  to  draft  and  report  a  constitution  of  a  Phrenological 
Society  for  the  city  of  Albany. 

"  '  Amos  Dean,  Esq.,  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  Rnfus  W.  Peekham,  Esq., 
were  appointed  such  committee. 

"  *  Thos.  W.  Olcott,  Chairman. 
P.  Bullions,  Secretary.' " 
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ARTICLE  I. 

REHiOt&S  ON  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.* 
BT  J.  L.  F13RCB,  M.  O^  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  education  of  children  has,  of  late  years, 
claimed  an  unprecedented  share  of  public  attention.  Schools  and 
aeminaries  of  learning,  designed  for  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  from 
lisping  infants,  who  can  scarcely  count  two  summers'  suns,  to  those 
of  riper  years  and  matured  understandings,  well  versed  in  science 
and  the  richest  attainments  of  clas|ic  lore,  have  increased  with  a 
rapidity  beyond  all  human  conception.  Instructors,  calculated  to 
bestow  honour  on  any  country,  and  of  whom  Europe  herself  might 
be  proud,  have  come  forward'  upon  the  stage  of  action,  to  rule  the 
destinies  of  our  nature  by  -the  influence  they  may  now  exert  upon 
the  minds  of  the  rising  generation.  The  opportunities  for  intel- 
lectual and  moral  improvement,  abstractedly  considered,  are  within 
the  reach  of  all — and,  under  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  rising 
generation  should  be  far  better,  wiser,  and  happier,  than  any  which 
has  preceded  it. 

But,  in  the  zeal  manifested  for  intellectual  improvement,  is  there 
no  danger  of  our  forgetting  or  overlooking  the  fundamental  laws  of 
our  own  organisation  7  The  manifestations  of  mind  depend  upon 
organised  mattery  and  all  matter  is  governed  by  certain  inherent 
laws  which  cannot  bo  violated  with  impunity;  but  whenever  violated, 
a  punishment^  proportioned  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  ofifence, 

*  These  remerks  constitute  the  aobstaooe  of  an  address,  delivered  by  Dr.  Peirce, 
three  years  since,  before  the  Pennsjilvania  Lyceum.  Believing  that  tbey  involve 
important  principles  on  the  subject  of  education,  especially  when  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  the  true  phUotophif  of  mndj  we  have  solicited  their  publication  in 
the  JoumaL—En. 
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i«,  sooner  or  later,  the  ioevitable  consequence.  But  because  the 
relation  of  cause  and  efiect  is  sometimes  of  that  character  that  thej 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  considerable  interval  of  time,  or 
their  analogy  and  connection  cannot  be  distinctly  traced,  their  reia* 
tionship  is  disputed,  and  the  salutary  influence  of  such  institutions, 
on  the  part  of  our  Creator,  is  rendered  abortive.  Interest  and  pre- 
judice likewise  have  a  most  powerful  influence  over  us,  and  blind  our 
mental  perceptions  against  the  clearest  truths  of  nature;  and  an 
unwillingness,  and  ofltimes  a  determination  not  to  believe  aught 
that  conflicts  with  our  preconceived  opiniops,  closes  the  door  to  con- 
viction. But  notwithstanding  this  array  against  us,  the  principle 
remains  incontrovertible,  that  every  violation  of  a  law  of  nature  is 
followed  by  its  appropriate  and  adequate  punishment. 

We  have  said  that  the  manifestations  of  mind  depend  upcMi 
organised  matter.  This  truth  will  not,  I  presume,  in  this  enlight- 
ened era  of  the  world,  be  doubted.  If  it  should  be,  I  would  refer 
the  sceptic  to  all  approved  medical  and  physiological  works  which 
treat  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  brain,  in  which  be  will  find 
it  amply  confirmed.  Neither  shall  we  stop  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
trovertible nature  or  essence  of  the  mind  itself.  All  that  is  sufficient 
for  our  present  purpose,  is  the  generally  acknowledged  fact,  that  it 
depends  in  this  world  upon  organised  natter  for  its  manifestations. 
True,  however,  as  this  may  be,  it  is  equally  evident  that,  in  the 
systems  of  instruction  usually  adopted  at  the  present  day,  this  fact 
is  entirely  disregarded.  The  eflforts  of  teachers  are  chiefly  directed 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  ndnd^  the  cultivation  and  expansion 
of  the  irUellect^  as  if  it  were  an  immaterial  principle  whose  develope- 
ment,  even  at  the  earliest  periods  of  existence,  could  be  inimitably 
promoted  without  a  violation  of  any  law  of  nature.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  In  the  cultivation  and  expansion  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  we  act  altogether  upon  organised  matter ;  and 
this,  too,  of  the  most  delicate  kind — a  kind  which,  while  it  serves  as 
the  mediator  between  body  and  spirit,  partakes  so  largely  of  the 
natnre,  character,  and  essential  attributes  of  the  former^  that,  with- 
out its  proper  physical  growth  and  developement,  all  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  latter  sink  into  comparative  insignificance ;  so  that,  with- 
out a  perfect  organisation  of  the  6rafit,  the  mental  powers  must  be 
proportionally  paralysed — ^without  its  maintaining  a  healthy  condi- 
tion, they  must  be  rendered  proportionally  weak  and  inactive. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  man  is  a  compound  being,  the  healthy  action 
of  whose  mental  phenomena  depends  upon  the  sanity  of  his  physical 
structure,  a  question  naturally  arises,  whether,  in  the  education  of 
children,  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  should  receive  all  our  care,  and 
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the  body,  upon  which  the  mind  is  dependent,  be  left  to  chance  for 
its  preservation  and  improvement  ?  Perhaps  some  may  be  ready  to 
ask,  what  care  does  the  body  require?  If  we  provide  it  with 
suitable  nourishment,  and  protect  it  from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  it  progresses  in  its  developement  from  infancy  to  manhood, 
without  any  especial  attention  being  bestowed  upon  it.  We  answer, 
first,  that  the  greatest  care  which  it  requires  is  that  of  predervoHan 
from  ti|;ifrsf.  Do  nothing  to  it  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  its 
organisation.  Expose  not  the  delicate  organ  of  vision  to  the  bright 
glare  of  the  meridian  son,  else  the  stimulus,  which  nature  has  pro* 
Tided  for  its  healthy  action,  will  be  too  powerful  for  it,  and  blindness 
will  be  the  consequence.  Oppress  not  the  stomach  with  food 
unsuited  to  its  powers  of  digestion,  else  its  function  will  be  enfeebled 
or  destroyed,  by  what  was  designed  for  its  nourishment  and  growth. 
Excite  not  the  circulatory  system  with  artificial  stimuli,  else  fever 
and  subsequent  depression  will  be  the  certain  result.  And,  above 
all,  exact  not  too  great  an  amount  of  duty  from  that  most  delicate  of 
all  organs,  which  is  the  source  of  the  nervous  influence  of  the  whole 
body,  as  well  as  of  the  mental  operations,  else  the  health  of  the  phy- 
sical structure,  and  the  strength  of  the  spiritual  man,  will  have  to 
pay  the  forfeit  of  your  indiscretion.  These  are  severally  the  punish- 
ments ordained  by  nature  for  the  breach  or  non-observance  of  those 
laws  which  she  has  instituted  for  the  preservation  of  our  corporeal 
frames.  Secondly :  Inasmuch  as  the  vigour  of  the  mind  depends  on 
the  health  of  the  body  in  general,  and  particularly  upon  that  portion 
of  it  whence  the  nervous  energy  of  the  whole  system  is  derived,  it  is 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense  that 
they  should  be  sufficiently  matured  and  strengthened  in  their 
organisation,  previous  to  their  being  called  into  active  exercise,  to 
enable  them  to  bear  without  injury  the  duties  required  of  them. 
Hence  we  assume  the  position,  that  in  infancy  phyriccU  education 
should  supersede  that  of  intellect^  and  afterwards  that  they  should 
proceed  simultaneously  together.  The  first  years  of  life  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  developement  of  the  body,  without  any  particular 
eflbrt  being  mi^de  for  the  expansion  of  the  mind — for  it  is  by  the 
strengthening  of  the  body  that  the  mind  becomes  healthfully  and 
permanently  invigorated.  But  if  the  mind  is  prematurely  or  too 
strongly  excited,  you  injure  the  organisation  of  the  brain,  and 
thereby  weaken  its  powers,  both  intellectually  and  physically.  This 
is  fully  evinced  by  the  circumstances,  that  we  seldom,  if  ever,  see  a 
person  of  mature  years,  who  has  devoted  his  life,  from  an  early 
period  of  his  existence,  to  literary  or  scientific  pursuits,  whose 
health  has  not,  in  a  greater  or  less  degrees  been  sacrificed  to  it ; 
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and  also  that  we  equally  seldom  see  a  child  with  a  precocious  intel- 
lect live  to  adult  age.  But,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  physical 
organisation  has  had  time  to  become  sufficiently  matured  before  the 
powers  of  the  brain  are  called  into  undue  exercise,  by  the  active 
stimulus  of  the  mental  operations,  the  health  has  continued  unim- 
paired to  the  latest  periods  of  existence.  And  these  results  are  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  laws  of  our  organisation.  The  relation- 
ship of  cause  and  effect  can  be  distinctly  traced  in  each  of  them, 
and  in  the  one  where  a  law  of  our  nature  is  violated,  the  punishment 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  although  years  may  elapse, 
during  which  the  individual  may  escape  with  apparent  impunity. 
And  it  is  from  this  latter  circumstance  that  arise  the  unwillingness, 
the  obstinacy,  or  the  blindness,  of  many  in  tracing  the  connection 
between  them.  Hence,  also,  the  apparent  correctness  of  the  as»er- 
.  tions  of  those  who  declare  that  the  health  of  children  is  not  injured 
by  the  earliest  and  closest  mental  exertions,  upon  the  most  profound 
subjects  of  investigation.  But  that  they  are  mistaken,  is,  we  trust, 
fully  apparent  from  the  observations  already  made.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, a  point  of  vital  importance,  we  will  devote  a  few  minutes  more 
to.  its  consideration. 

Previous  to  the  seventh  year  of  age,  children  seem  almost  univer- 
sally predisposed  to  diseases  of  the  head.  This  is  occasioned  partly 
by  natural  and  partly  by  artificial  causes.  Among  the  former,  may 
be  mentioned  the  extremely  delicate  structure  of  the  brain,  its  rapid 
developement,  and  its  great  vascularity,  by  which  it  receives  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  blood  than  any  other  organ  of  the  body.  These 
conspire  to  keep  it  on  the  brink  of  disease,  which  is  at  times  deve- 
loped by  the  most  trifling  of  artificial  causes,  among  which  may  be 
enumerated  the  gratification  of  a  foolish  pride,  on  the  part  of  mothers 
and  nurses,  in  decorating  the  head  of  the  infant,  by  which  means  it 
is  kept  in  a  heated  and  ofttifnes  a  feverish  condition ;  and,  also,  the 
liability  of  the  head  to  injury  by  blows,  falls,  and  other  accidents.  To 
these  may  likewise  be  added  the  want  of  fresh  air,  and  the  greatest 
indiscretions  in  diet,  from  which  causes  diseases  are  produced,  which 
become  subsequently  transferred  to  the  head. 

Now,  whenever  any  portion  of  the  human  system 'becomes  unduly 
excited  by  an  increase  of  that  stimulus  which  is  natural  to  it,  the 
blood  rushes  to  that  part,  and  produces  a  degree  of  irritation  or 
inflammation  which,  in  a  short  time,  deranges  its  functional  or 
organic  action,  thereby  constituting  disease.  Thus,  if  the  stomach 
is  oppressed  with  a  mass  of  indigestible  food,  a  derangement  of  its 
powers  very  soon  ensues,  producing  dyspepsia,  colic,  <kc.  If  a 
sudden  or  too  strong  degree  of  light  is  admitted  to  the  delicate 
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organ  of  vision,  how  exceedingly  painful  is  its  first  impression,  and 
how  terrible  are  its  subsequent  efiects.  'What  food  is  to  the  stomach, 
or  light  is  to  the  eye,  such  also  is  mental  exercise  to  that  far  more 
delicate  and  important  organ,  the  brain.  They  are  respectively  the 
proper  and  natural  stimulus  to  each,  and  if  the  two  former  can  be 
injured  by  an  error  in  kind  or  degree,  far  more  liable  is  the  latter, 
particularly  in  the  early  periods  of  his  existence.  What  judicious 
mother  would  think  of  loading'the  stomach  of  the  young  and  delicate 
infant  with  that  nourishment  which  is  designed  for  the  sturdy  farmer, 
or  the  hardy  daily  labourer  ?  And  do  you  think  that  that  most  deli- 
cate of  all  organs,  the  brain,  can  be  loaded  without  injury  with  that 
food  which  is  properly  the  portion  of  those  of  mature  minds  and  cul- 
tivated intellects  ?  Surely  not !  Now,  inasmuch  as  nature  provides 
nourishment  suitable  for  the  digestive  powers  of  the  young,  she  also 
provides,  of  her  own  abundant  resourses,  for  their  intellectual 
nourishment,  such  food  as  will  not  unduly  excite  .the  delicate  organ  ' 
which  she  designs  as  its  recipient.  There  is  no  portion  of  the 
human  system  that  can  bear  undue  exercise  without  injury,  and 
more  particularly  in  younger  life.  LfOt  a  young  infant  be  accus- 
tomed to  sustain  its  weight  upon  its  lower  limbs,  before  the  bones 
which  connect  them  with  the  body  shall  have  become  sufficiently 
consolidated,  or  shall  have  changed  from  their  original  cartilaginous 
condition,  and  see  how  entirely  destructive  of  their  natural  formation 
will  be  the  effect.  Notice  the  spinal  column  of  the  hod-carrier,  who 
may  have  commenced  his  business  even  long  after  the  work  of  nature 
shall  have  been  completed  in  the  formation  and  perfection  of  that 
bony  fabric  of  the  human  frame,  and  see  what  changes  of  structure 
will  there  be  effected  by  such  undue  exercise.  Just  so  it  is  with  the 
brain.  By  calling  its  powers  too  early  into  exercise,  before  its  sub- 
stance shall  have  become  sufficiently  consolidated,  an  unnatural 
excitement  is  produced,  which  causes  a  great  flow  of  blood  to  the 
organ.  This  produces  a  degree  of  irritation,  which,  continuing  for  a 
while,  increases  to  inflammation — then  a  dropsy  of  the  head  ensues, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  terminates  the  career  of  the  little  suflerer. 
At  other  times,  a  tendency  to  convulsions,  with  all  their  baneful  con- 
sequences,  is  the  result. 

But  should  the  process  be  of  a  less  summary  nature,  a  greater 
activity  or  an  enlargement  of  the  brain  ensues.  This  gives  the  child 
an  appearance  of  smartness  and  of  precocity  of  intellect  for  a  few 
years,  that  excites  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  parent,  and  causes  an 
increase  of  attachment  which  seems  strengthened  only  to  end  in  sad, 
and  sometimes  awful  disappointment — for  if  life  is  continued,  the 
nervous  energy  of  the  brain  becomes  expended  long  before  the  child 
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arrives  at  yean  of  maturity,  and  be  then  appears  even  duller  iham 
his  fellows  who  were  formerly  considered  as  his  ioferiois ;  or  else, 
the  tierwmt  system  acquires  a  preponderancy  at  thf  expense  of  tbe 
phyncal^  and  the  child  grows  up  with  enfeebled  health  and  debili- 
tated body,  with  a  temper  irritable,  peevish,  and  morose,  hypochoo- 
driacal,  subject  to  dyspepsia,  aflbctions  of  the  heart,  and  scrofuloiui 
diseases,  and  an  innumerable  host  of  ailments  which  result  from  sucb 
infringement  of  the  organic  laws  of  nature ;  or  eke,  that  most  dread- 
ful of  all  earthly  maladies  ensues,  a  loss  of  those  powers  which  give 
to  man  the  command  over  the  rest  of  the  animated  creation — a  loss 
of  his  reasoning  faculties.  What  class  of  individuals  is  it,  I  would 
ask,  who  are  most  subject  to  this  terrible  disease?  Is  it  not  the 
philosopher,  whose  love  of  science  carries  him  into  the  fascinating 
regions  of  knowledge,  until,  deprived  of  sleep,  deprived  of  food, 
deprived  of  recreation,  his  brain  becomes  bewildered  with  the  bound- 
less expanse  before  him  '^    As  Dryden  very  beautifully  observes— 

"  Great  wit  to  madness  nearly  is  allied, 
And  thin  partitions  do  these  bounds  divide." 

Is  it  not  the  statesman,  who,  with  an  ambitious  spirit  seeking  for 
fame,  and  striving  for  the  highest  honours  of  his  country,  finds  bis 
course  marked  with  disappointment,  and  his  fondest  prospects  blasted 
for  ever  ?  Is  it  not  the  lover,  who  has  indulged  in  dreams  of  balcyoD 
bliss  whose  realities  he  is  never  to  enjoy?  Is  it  not  the  religious 
enthusiast,  who  can  perceive  nothing  in  the  divine  attributes  but 
eternal  wrath  and  condemnation  ?  These  undoubtedly  are  the  ones 
whose  minds  are  most  apt  to  become  afl^ted.  And  why?  Because 
they  su&r  themselves  to  enter  with  so  deep  and  intense  interest  into 
the  respective  objects  of  their  pursuits,  that  the  excitement  becomes 
too  great  for  the  delicate  organisation  of  that  portion  of  their  frame 
through  which  every  operation  of  the  mind  is  manifested.  If,  then, 
such  an  eAct  can  be  produced  by  an  undue  degree  of  excitement 
upon  the  brain  of  those  whose  cfgamtaium  Uperfeettd^  what  most 
be  the  efl^t  of  improper  excitement  upon  the  still  more  delicate 
organisation  of  these  brains  in  which  the  nerpota  tytUm  naUiralfy 
predandnatest  and  which  are  readily  affected  by  the  slightest  stimulus 
that  can  be  applied  to  them  ? 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  brains  of  very  young  children 
are  not  only  of  an  extremely  delicate  nature,  but  quite  imperfect  in 
.developement  and  organisation. 

Bichat,  one  of  the  greatest  anatomists  that  ever  lived,  and  to 
whom  the  science  is  indebted  for  many  of  its  most  valuable  disco* 
veries,  describes  it  as  being  at  the  seventh  year  **  in  a  very  soft  con- 
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diticNi,  and  almost  fluid  under  the  finger."  MeckeU  another  great 
•oatoniist,  gives  its  weight  at  this  period  as  ^'  about  ten  ounces  ;'* 
**  bat/'  says  he,  "  so  abundant  is  its  supply  of  blood  in  infancy,  that 
its  weight  becomes  doubled  during  the  first  six  months.  From  this 
time  it  continues  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  any  other  organ  of 
the  body,  although  it  t«  iwt  urUil  the  seventh  year  of  age  that  all  its 
parts  are  formed.'^  At  the  period  of  adult  life,  the  usual  weight  is 
about  three  and  a  half  pounds.  Its  consistency  is,  during  this  time, 
also  gradually  increasing,  and  it  thereby  becomes  more  and  more 
capable  of  performing,  without  injury,  the  all-important  functions 
which  it  is  designed  to  fulfil  in  the  great  scale  of  creation,  so  that 
from  the  semi-fluid,  or  gelatinous  condition  in  which  it  first  appears, 
it  becomes  gradually  converted  into  a  mass  sufficiently  solid  to 
retain  its  form  when  deprived  of  the  bony  casement  v/ith  which  it  is 
surrounded. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  a  single  instance  of  undue  intel- 
lectual efifbrt  will  occasion  disease  of  the  brain,  any  more  than  one 
instance  of  gluttony  or  dissipation  will  produce  a  permanent  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  organs.  On  the  contrary,  the  recuperative 
powers  of  the  system  are  constantly  endeavouring  to  repair  the 
injury,  and,  unless  the  laws  of  our  organisation  are  repeatedly 
violated,  the  individual  may  escape  with  apparent,  although  not 
entire,  impunity — ^for  the  punishment  of  the  infringement  of  an 
organic  law  must  and  will  ensue,  although  it  may  be  mild  in  its 
operation,  and  of  short  continuance.  But  the  constant  or  repeated 
violation  of  these  laws  must  eventually  be  followed  by  consequences 
more  or  less  serious  and  permanent,  according  to  their  nature  and 
extent. 

Now,  in  many  instances  children  are  sent  to  school  at  the  age  of 
four,  three,  and  even  of  two  years,  when  their  physical  powers 
require  all  the  nervous  energy  of  the  system  in  their  developement, 
instead  of  having  this  nervous  energy  expended  in  producing  a  mor- 
bid growth  of  the  brain,  and  a  precocious  intellect  which,  sooner  or 
later,  must  hasten  the  child's  death — ^for  it  is  seldom  that  we  see  a 
child  with  a  large  head  live  to  adult  life.  This  is  one  great  cause  of 
the  present  generation  being  so  much  more  weakly  than  were  our 
ancestors.  Their  early  years  were  spent  in  such  a  way  that  their 
physical  powers  could  expand,  and  they  became  vigorous  and 
healthy.  But  we  task  the  minds  of  the  young  long  before  they  are 
able  to  bear  it,  as  if  we  thought  they  could  gain  no  information 
except  from  books.  Nature^  however^  is  the  great  and  proper  in- 
etructress  of  the  young.  From  her  they  can  learn  such  things  as  are 
suited  to  their  comprehension  without  tasking  the  mind,  and  thereby 
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excitibg  th^'britib.  in  the  coni^tructiod  of  a  dam  along  the  course  of 
the  water  sti^eanfi/ln'the  Hying  of  a  kite,  in  playing  at  marbles,  yea, 
even  in  the  fatttng  of  an  apple,  or  the  throwing  of  a  stone,  they  caa 
acquire  as  neeessai^  and  wholesome  truths  as  any  problem  of  Euclid 
or  algebraical  proposition  can  impart  to  them.  But,  when  put  to 
school  at  so  early  an  age,  they  acquire  a  kind  of  parrot  knowledge 
of  many  abstract  propositions  which  they  cannot  understand,  and 
relate  many  ihcts  of  history  and  of  science  for  which  their  inteK 
lectual  faculties  are  not  at  all  adequate.  This  is  fully  evinced  by 
the  numerous  publications  of  the  present  day,  such  as  "  Early  Les- 
sons in  Geography,"  "  Botany,"  "  History,"  "  Bible  Lessons,"  &c., 
designed,  as  the  authors  express  them,  "particularly  for  children 
from  two  to  six  years  of  age ;"  and  such  is  the  eager  desire  of  the 
,  present  generation  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  that,  like  the 
vender  of  ardent  spirits,  they  care  not  how  many  bodies  and  minds 
are  eternally  ruined  by  the  sale  of  such  things,  so  that  a  small 
pittance  is  added  to  their  filthy  lucre.  But  let 'not  parents  be 
anxious  for  the  early  instruction  of  their  children  in  such  ways  as 
will  either  task  their  memories,  or  produce  a  distaste  or  utter  disgust 
for  future  literary  acquirements.  Let  them  not  be  uneasy  lest  they 
should  be  considered  ignoramuses,  in  consequence  of  their  unac- 
quaintance  with  the  alphabet  during  those  years  in  which  nature 
requires  all  the  vital  powers  to  perfect  the  organisation  of  that 
physical  structure,  so  essential  to  their  future  health  and  intellectual 
vigour.  Let  them  rejoice  rather,  if,  as  was  said  of  the  celebrated 
Adam  Clark  in  his  younger  years,  they  are  capable  of  rolling  big 
stones,  in  preference  to  their  manifesting  a  precocity  of  intellect  and 
maturity  of  understanding  which  may,  for  a  while,  astonish  the  world, 
but  which  is  a  sure  harbinger  of  mental  disease,  of  bodily  infirmities, 
or  of  premature  death.  And  let  me  again  state,  that  such  early 
developement  of  the  intellect  very  seldom  continues  to  adult  age ; 
for  if  the  life  of  the  child  does  not  fall  a  sacrifice  to  thi3  unnatural 
stimulus,  his  health  becomes  impaired,  or  else  the  nervous  energy 
becomes  expended  by  the  time  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  (ifleen  years, 
or  thereabouts;  and  afterwards  he  shows  no  signs  of  intellectual 
vigour  beyond  that  manifested  by  the  rest  of  his  associates.  But  let 
me  adduce  the  evidence  of  others  in  corroboration  of  the  assertions  I 
have  made. 

Tissot,  a  very  able  physician  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Zimmer- 
man, speaks  thus: — ^'^Long  continued  application  in  infancy  destroys 
life.  I  have  seen  young  children  of  great  mental  activity  who  mani- 
fested a  passion  for  learning  far  above  their  age,  and  I  foresaw  with 
grief  the  fate  that  awaited  them.     They  commenced  their  career  as 
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prodigies,  and  finished  by  beconrting  persons  of  very  weak  minds. 
The  age  of  infancy  is  consecrated  by  nature  to  those  exercises 
which  fortify  and  strengthen  the  body,  and  not  to  study,  which 
enfeebles  and  prevents  its  proper  increase  and  developement."  In 
another  place  he  says,  "  Of  ten  infants  destined  for  difierent  avoca- 
tious,  I  should  prefer  that  the  one  who  is  to  study  through  life 
should  be  the  least  learned  at  the  age  of  twelve." 

The  distinguished  Hnfeland,  physician  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  his 
valuable  work  on  the  Art  of  Prolonging  Life,  observes : — "  Intel- 
lectual effort  in  the  first  years  of  life  is  very  injurious.  All  labour 
of  the  mind  which  is  required  of  children  before  their  seventh  year, 
is  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  will  prove  injurious  to  the 
organisation  and  prevent  its  proper  developement." 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  with  whose  researches  into  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers  of  man  you  are  all  more  or  less  acquainted,  says  in 
his  Essay  upon  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Education — "Many 
parents  anxiously  strive  to  cultivate  the  intellect  of  their  children, 
and  neglect  to  fortify  their  constitution*  They  believe  that  children 
cannot  too  soon  learn  to  read  and  write.  Their  children,  therefore, 
are  obliged  to  remain  many  hours  in  school,  breathing  an  impure 
air,  while  they  ought  to  be  developing  the  organs  of  the  body  by 
exercise.  The  more  delicate  the  children  are,  and  the  more  their 
afiections  and  minds  are  precocious,  the  more  important  it  is  that 
the  above  error  should  be  avoided ;  if  it  is  not,  premature  death  is 
often  the  consequence  of  this  infraction  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The 
mind  ought  never  to  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  body,  and 
physical  education  ought  to  precede  that  of  intellect,  and  then  pro- 
ceed simultaneously  with  it,  without  cultivating  one  faculty  to  the 
neglect  of  others — for  health  is  the  base,  and  instruction  the  orna- 
ment»  of  education." 

Julien,  a  French  writer,  observes — **The  course  to  be  adopted 
with  children  for  the  first  ten  years  of  life,  is  neither  to  press  nor 
torment  them ;  but  by  plays,  exercise  of  body,  entire  liberty,  wisely 
regulated  and  good  nourishment,  to  efiect  the  salutary  and  progres- 
sive developement  of  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  faculties, 
and  by  continual  amusement  and  freedom  from  chagrin,  (which 
injures  the  tempers  of  children,)  they  will  arrive  at  the  tenth  year 
without  suspecting  that  they  have  been  made  to  learn  any  thing ; 
they  will  not  have  distinguished  between  study  and  recreation ;  ail 
they  know  they  will  have  learned  freely,  voluntarily,  and  always  in 
play.  The  advantages  obtained  by  this  course  are,  good  health, 
grace,    agility,   gaiety,   and    happiness;    a  character,  frank  and 
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generous ;  a  memory  properly  ezerciMd ;  a  sound  jadgment,  and  a 
cultivated  mind." 

I  might  add  to  these  quotations  similar  testimonials  from  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  writers  in  Europe  and  America,  but  it  is 
unnecessary.  In  proof,  too,  of  the  above  positions,  it  might  easily 
be  proved,  that  not  a  few  of  the  most  illustrious  names  which  adorn 
the  pages  of  history,  were  of  those  whofo'si  cultivated  their  physical 
powers,  and  were  by  no  means  distinguished  in  early  life  for  any 
manifestations  of  mind.  Among  this  number,  were  Virgil,  Demos- 
thenes, Shakspeare,  Gibbon,  Scott,  Byron,  Davy,  Newton,  Franklin, 
and  a  host  of  others,  whose  names  time  will  not  permit  me  to  men- 
tion. Parents  should  not,  therefore,  be  discouraged  if  their  children 
do  not  early  aflbrd  any  positive  indications  of  genius  or  mental 
superiority. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ARTICLE  11. 

ON  THB  APPLICATION  OF  PHRENOI.OGY   IN  THE   FOBXATION  OF  MAS* 

RIAOE8.* 

Being  the  eubstance  of  a  Public  Lecture,  delivered  by  Mr.  Alexander  Smartt 
Secretary  of  the  Dundee  Mechanics*  Phrenological  Society. 

In  treating  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  phrenology  id 
the  formation  of  marriages,  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
group  of  the  social  faculties,  from  whioh  springs  the  impulse  to  the 
connubial  union.  The  Jirst  of  these  is  Amativeness*  From  this 
faculty  the  sexual  feeling  originates.  The  organ  is  generally  larger 
in  males  than  in  females.  Its  size  is  known  chiefly  by  the  breadth 
of  the  neck  from  ear  to  ear ;  in  new-bom  children  it  is  the  least 
developed  of  all  the  cerebral  parts.  It  attains  its  full  maturity 
between  eighteen  and  twenty  six  years  old,  at  which  latter  age  it  ia 
equal  to  about  one-seventh  of  the  whole  brain.  When  its  develope* 
ment  is  very  large,  it  leads  to  libertinism  and  conjugal  infidelity ; 
but  when  under  the  guidance  of  the  moral  and  reflecting  fetculties,  it 
excites  to  mutual  kindness,  and  the  exercise  of  all  the  milder 
amenities  between  the  sexes.  The  second  is  Philoprogenitivenes,  or 
love  of  ofl*8pring.     This  faculty  is  in  general  much  stronger  in  the 

*From  the  88th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Pbreaological  JouniaL 
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feomle  thaD  in  the  male,  and  more  so  in  some  females  than  in  others. 
In  society,  great  differences  are  observable  among  individuals,  in  the 
manifestation  of  this  feeling :  some  cannot  endure  the  incessant  and 
teazing  prattle  of  children  (as  they  choose  to  call  it);  while  of  others 
it  is  the  highest  delight  to  witness  their  innocent  gambols,  soothe 
them  under  their  petty  crosses,  and  caress  them  with  the  strongest 
demonstrations  of  affection.  The  feeling  shows  itself  in  the  girl,  in 
ber  early  attachment  to  dolls;  it  continues  to  grow  with  her  growth, 
and  strengthen  with  her  strength,  long  after  she  becomes 

'^  A  happy  mother,  'mid  the  smiles 
Of  ripened  worth,  and  sunny  beauty." 

The  last  faculty  of  the  social  group  is  Adhesiveness,  from  which 
springs  the  instinctive  tendency  to  attachment.  Like  Philoprogeni- 
tiveness,  the  organ  is  generally  larger  in  the  female  than  in  the 
male ;  and  consequently,  to  use  the  words  of  a  powerful  phrenolo- 
gical writer,  we  find  the  feeling  manifested  "  with  a  constancy  and 
fervour  in  woman,  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  from  man. 
It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  most  generous  and  friendly  man  is 
selfish  in  comparison  with  woman.  There  is  no  friend  like  a  loving 
and  a&ctionate  wife.  Man  may  love,  but  it  is  almost  always  with  a 
view  to  his  own  gratification ;  but  when  a  woman  bestows  her  love, 
she  does  it  with  her  heart  and  soul."  t 

These  faculties  minister  highly  to  human  happiness,  when  gratified 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect; 
but  when  not  controlled  by  these  higher  powers,  their  gratification  is 
pregnant  with  evil.  If  under  the  dictates  of  Amativeness  and  Adhe- 
siveness,  a  partner  be  chosen  of  whom  the  other  faculties  do  not 
approve,  bitter  days  of  repentance  must  arrive,  as  soon  as  the  former 
feelings  begin  to  languish,  and  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect  to 
receive  offence  from  the  qualities  of  the  individual.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  domestic  affections  are  guided  by  intellect  to  an  object 
pleasing  to  itself  and  the  moral  faculties,  these  themselves  will  be 
gratified;  they  will  double  the  delights  afforded  by  the  domestic 
affisctions,  and  render  the  enjoyment  lasting.  Another  principle  is, 
that  the  manifestation  of  any  faculty  in  others,  stimulates  to  action  the 
same  faculty  in  us.  Thus  when  any  individual  addresses  ^s  in  the 
language  of  Self-esteem  and  Destructiveness,  the  same  faculties  are 
awakened  in  us,  and  we  are  impelled  to  return  a  correspondingly 
bitter  answer ;  but  let  us  be  addressed  under  the  influence  of  Adhe- 
siveness and  Benevolence,  and  our  answer  will  partake  of  the  warmth 
and  afifection  arising  from  these  feelings.  Again,  when  any  faculty 
becomes  spontaneously  active  by  being  presented  with  its  appropriate 
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object,  it  calls  other  faculties  of  a  like  class  into  activity.  It  seema 
to  be  upon  this  principle  that  lovers  are  more  amiable  in  each  other*^ 
eyes  than  they  appear  to  the  rest  of  the  world :  for  while  in  each 
other's  society,  the  domestic  faculties  are  called  into  a  state  of 
delightful  activity  ;  these,  again,  rouse  Ideality,  Benevolence,  Vene- 
ration, and  Conscientiousness,  which  greatly  heighten  the  delight 
experienced  by  them  in  their  interviews  with  each  other.  I  need 
not  farther  enlarge  upon  this  part  of  my  subject :  each  of  you,  pro- 
bably, has  either  already  experienced  the  delightful  sensations  hinted 
at,  or  will  hereafter ;  for  the  feeling  is  so  universal,  that  we  may 
triumphantly  ask.  with  the  poet, 

"  Where  is  the  heart  that  has  not  bow'd, 
A  slave,  almighty  love,  to  ihee? 
Look  at  the  cold,  the  gay,  the  proud, 
And  is  there  one  among  them  free  ?" 

Some,  possessing  fine  temperaments  and  a  good  endowment  of  the 
domestic  and  moral  faculties,  experience  in  these  moments  the  most 
ecstatic  joy.     Moore  has  described  it  as  a 

^^  Light,  that  ne'er  will  shine  again 
On  life's  dull  stream." 

We  may  here  remark,  that  these  pleasurable  feelings  are  denied  to 
the  sensualist.  Milton  has  truly  said,  that  "  the  embrace  of  harlots 
is  tasteless,  joyless,  unendeared ;"  and  phrenology  shows  clearly  how 
this  arises — it  is  the  momentary  gratification  of  one  or  more  of  the 
inferior  feelings,  by  which  the  moral  faculties,  with  Self-esteem,  and 
generally  Love  of  Approbation,  are  wounded. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  observations,  I  shall  proceed  to 
notice  the  principles  upon  which  marriages  are  contracted  in  savage 
life  and  in  the  different  orders  of  civilised  society,  and  to  point  out 
how  far  these  principles  are  in  accordance  with  phrenology  ,*  next,  I 
shall  attempt  to  lay  down  and  elucidate  some  of  these  principles^ 
give  a  summary  of  the  whole,  and  conclude  with  an  address  to  the 
youth  of  both  sexes,  upon  the  practical  application  of  them  as  guides 
to  conduct.  I  begin,  then,  with  the  native  of  New  Holland.  His 
mode  of  courtship  is  certainly  unique — nor  is  there  much  danger  of 
its  being  adopted  in  any  other  country.  Goaded  by  the  impulses  of 
Amativeness,  he  provides  himself  with  a  club,  endeavours  to  discover 
the  retreat  of  another  tribe — if  a  hostile  one,  so  much  the  better — 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  lies  in  ambush  until  night  over- 
take them;  and  when,  by  the  light  of  the  fires,  he  discovers  a  female 
straying  to  any  distance  from  the  encampment,  he  rushes  upon  her 
from  his  hiding-place,  levels  her  with  his  club,  seizes  her  by  the 
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feet,  and  runs  with  her  to  some  secret  spot,  regardless  of  the  injuries 
which  she  may  receive  from  her  head  striking  against  the  roots  of 
trees  or  stones  during  the  flight.     Every  one  must  consider  such 
conduct  savage  in  the  extreme,  but  it  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  organisation.     All  is  animalised,  and  from  a  head  and  mind  like 
his,  much  higher  conduct  cannot  be  expected.     Nor  let  us,  on  other 
grounds,  too  rashly  condemn  the  untutored  savage.     He,  it  is  true, 
inflicts  physical  pain  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  but  he 
makes  the  amende  honourable,  by  adhering  to  her  as  his  wife,  and 
by  using  every  endeavour  to  hesl  the  wounds  he  has  caused  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  European  seducer,  with  all  his  intellectual 
and  moral  superiority,  in  place  of  merely  inflicting  physical  pain, 
abandons  his  victim  to  mental  agony,  and  leaves  her  to  the  scorn  of 
an  ungenerous  and  an  unpitying  world — a  prey  to  "  remorse,  regret, 
and  shame."     Happily,  however,  seduction  is  not  a  prevailing  vice 
among  the  humbler  sons  of  toil ;  it  is  a  depravity  which,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  the  higher  ranks  of  men  will  continue  to  practise  until  they 
add   to  their  weslth  the  nobility  of  virtue.     So  much  for  love  in 
savage  life.     Let  us  now  turn  to  that  of  the  nobility  of  our  own 
country,  of  a  sketch  of  which,  as  given  in  Mr.  Fox's  Repository,  I 
gladly  avail  myself.     '*  When  (the  writer  asks)  the  education  of 
their  daughters  is  ended,  what  then  remains  for  them  ?     Are  they 
not  led  like  lambs  to  the  slaughter?    Are  they  not  put  up  for  sale 
at  the  fashionable  shambles?   where  they  are  brought  out  to  be 
exposed  to  the  highest  bidder,  with  more  real  coarseness,  though 
disguised  under  the  veil  of  hypocrisy,  than  it  is  the  lot  of  female 
servants  to  undergo  at  a  statue  fair.     Are  their  feelings  ever  con- 
sulted— their  likings  or  dislikings  ?     Are  they  not  bidden  to  sit,  and 
to  walk,*  and  to  recline,^ in  those  modes  which  are  most  likely  to 
attract  the  eyes  of  the  chapman?     May  they  speak  ere  they  are 
spoken  to,  and  are  they  not  required  to  overcome  every  feeling  of 
repugnance  when  a  likely  bidder  appears,  to  make  his  oflers  ?     Are 
they  not  studiously  instructed  that  marriage  is  not  an  afiair  of  judg- 
ment, afllection,  or  love,  but  merely  a  matter  of  bargain  or  sale;  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  as  much  of  wealth  or  station,  or  both,  as 
they  can  possibly  achieve?     Are  not  the  whole  arrangements  made 
with   diplomatic   caution,   and    is    not   a   half   concluded    bargain 
frequently  broken  off  in  consequence  of  a  better  ofier?     Disguise 
this  conduct  as  you  will  (adds  the  author),  under  the  fine  sounding 
names  of  honourable  alliance,  excellent  match,  and  other  specious 
terms,  which  have  been  invented  to  make  interest  look  like  afliection; 
but  such  marriages,  entered  into  by  a  female  for  wealth  or  station, 
are  at  best  but  prostitution  clothed  in  the  robes  of  sanctity.     And 
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what  18  the  result?  The  lordliag  is  soon  tired  of  his  new  toy,  and 
wanders  in  quest  of  fresh  excitement,  leaving  his  victim  to  her  own 
sad  thoughts,  and  the  consciousness  that  there  exist  desirable  thinf[^ 
which  neither  wealth  nor  station  can  purchase/*  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  picture  of  our  aristocracy  is  highly  coloured,  and  not  nearly 
so  universally  true  as  the  respected  writer  believes  it  to  be.  If  it  be 
accurate,  however,  marriage  amongst  our  nobility  is  nearly  as  much 
an  af&ir  of  the  animal  faculties  as  is  the  marriage  of  the  New 
Hollander.  In  the  savage,  the  activity  of  Amativeoess  rouses 
Acquisitiveness,  Secretiveness,  and  Destructivenees  ,*  in  the  peer,  it 
excites  Acquisitiveness,  Self-esteem,  and  Love  of  Approbativeness ; 
while  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness,  are  kept  in  a 
state  of  abeyance  to  these  inferior  faculties,  and  left  ungratified. 
And  what  is  the  result  ?  Mutual  loathing  and  disgust  quickly  enaoe 
—libertinism  becomes  the  pastime  of  the  peer;  too  often  the 
infidelity  of  his  consort  ensues ;  and  the  progeny  of  this  unhappy 
marriage  inherit  the  powerful  animal,  and  weak  moral  and  reflect- 
ing, faculties  of  the  parents.  While  such  selfishness  and  ignorance 
of  the  Creator's  laws  are  to  be  found  in  what  is  called  exclusive 
society,  we  have  little  reason  to  wonder,  if  their  inferiors  in  the 
middle  ranks  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  same  fashionable  debase* 
ment ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  the  same  pursuit  after  wealth  in  the 
formation  of  the  marriage  compact  characterises  many  of  this  class. 
Hence  the  questions — "What  money  has  she? — Is  there  any  pro- 
perty ?"  are  usually  the  first  that  are  put  by  one  who  hears  of  the 
marriage  of  a  friend.  Intellectual  and  moral  considerations  are 
either  given  to  the  winds,  or  regarded  as  secondary  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  alwavs  so ;  but  it  will  be 
admitted  that  individuals  of  this  class  too  generally  consider  a  mar- 
riage wise  or  foolish,  according  as  the  dower  is  ample  or  deficient. 
Nor  can  a  favourable  description  of  the  conduct  of  the  operative 
classes  be  always  given  in  this  respect.  It  is  a  daily  occurrence  to 
see  a  mere  boy  and  girl,  under  the  blind  influence  of  the  sexual  feel- 
ing alone,  rusk  into  marriage,  destitute  alike  of  the  means  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  sit  down  with  comfort  in  their  own  house,  and  of 
the  judgment  to  'retrieve  a  past  error ; — ignorant  of  each  other's  dis- 
positions, unacquainted  with  the  duties  they  have  to  fulfil,  and  des- 
titute of  the  physical  strength  which  might  enable  them  to  emerge 
from  poverty.  Hence  quarrels  often  ensue— home  loses  the  attrac- 
tions it  ought  to  possess — want  and  all  its  attendant  train  of  miseries 
overtake  them.  Philoprogenitiveness  is  wounded  by  the  death  of  the 
children  in  infancy,  from  want  of  sufficient  care  and  sustenance ; — 
Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness,  also  lacerated,  give  rise  to  feel- 
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logs  of  remorse,  when  reflection  points  to  the  absence  of  parental 
attention  and  moral  training; — Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation 
are  rendered  painfully  active  by  the  consciousness  of  inferiority  ;— 
life  is  embittered  by  domestic  feud  and  the  immorality  of  the  ofi^ 
spring,  and  shortened  by  excessive  labour  and  irregular  habits.  It 
is  thus  that  marriages  contracted  for  the  direct  gratification  of  the 
domestic  faculties,  without  reference  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
powers,  prove  ultimately  unsatisfactory,  and  pregnant  with  evil  to 
both  parties.  Happily,  however,  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this 
picture  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life ;  because  many  estimable  indi- 
viduals  intermarry,  as  it  were,  by  accident,  without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  their  choice. 
Some  of  these  principles  I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  down  and  briefly 
illustrate. 

Man,  as  an  organised  being,  is  subject  to  organic  laws.  One  of 
these  laws  is,  that  a  healthy  and  vigorous  constitution  of  body  in 
the  parents,  is  necessary  to  communicate  existence  in  a  perfect  state 
to  the  oflspring.  The  progeny  of  too  young  or  imperfectly  deve- 
loped parents  will  be  feeble,  and  probably  short-lived. 

Another  organic  law  is,  that  mental  talents  and  dispositions  are 
transmitted  by  hereditary  descent;  or,  more  shortly,  that  "like 
begets  like,"  subject  to  some  important  modifications;  and  that 
mental  and  moral  endowments  are  determined  by  the  form,  size,  and 
constitution  of  brain.  The  temperaments  indicate,  to  a  certain 
extent,  this  constitution.  It  seems  a  general  rule,  also,  that  the 
faculties  which  predominate  in  power  and  activity  in  the  parents, 
when  the  organic  existence  of  the  child  commences,  determine  its 
future  mental  dispositions. 

The  first  of  these  laws  will  not  be  denied  by  any ;  yet,  though  of 
great  practical  importance,  it  is  often,  from  ignorance,  overlooked. 
An  individual  with  weak  lungs,  indicated  by  a  compressed  chest, 
stooping  shoulders,  and  other  symptoms  that  may  be  known  to  him- 
self, should  carefully  avoid  intermarrying  with  another  so  con- 
stituted ;  because  the  ofl&pring  will  prove  subject  to  pulmonary  com- 
plaints that  may  carry  them  ofi*  in  infancy ;  or  if,  by  careful  nursing, 
they  should  bo  enabled  to  survive  that  period,  they  will  roost  probably 
fall  victims  to  consumption  before  they  attain  maturity.  In  like 
manner,  with  respect  to  any  other  constitutional  malady  to  which 
we  may  be  subject,  we  should  avoid  perpetuating  it  by  an  alliance 
with  persons  in  a  similar  condition,  because,  in  that  case,  it  would 
descend  in  an  aggravated  state  to  the  oflspring.  These  remarks  are 
peculiarly  applicable  to  that  most  deplorable  of  all  maladies- 
insanity.     This,  as  is  well  known,  descends,  in  many  families,  from 
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generation  to  generation ;  and  if  individuals  belonging  to  sach 
families  intermarry,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  o&pring  will 
be  either  weak  in  intellect  or  absolutely  insane. 

A  knowledge  of  the  temperaments  is  of  great  practical  importance. 
Every  one,  therefore,  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  his  own ;  for, 
from  the  union  in  marriage  of  two  individuals  with  very  active  tem« 
peraments,  children  will  most  probably  be  produced,  having  nervous 
systems  still  more  predominant  than  those  of  the  parents ;  and  such 
children  run  a  very  great  risk  of  dying  in  infancy  from  convulsions, 
or,  if  they  survive,  are  peculiarly  predisposed  to  high  cerebral 
excitement,  bordering  upon  insanity,  in  which  there  is  great  danger 
of  its  ultimately  terminating.  Again,  the  union  in  marriage  of  two 
persons  of  a  lymphatic  temperament,  will  give  birth  to  offspring  that 
will  inherit  the  inertness  of  the  parents,  and  will,  consequently,  be 
unfit  to  struggle  successfully  against  the  difficulties  of  life.  Much 
more  might  be  said  on  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  tem- 
peraments, but  I  must  refer  to  books  on  phrenology  for  farther 
information  concerning  them. 

The  organic  law  by  which  hereditary  qualities  descend  to  the 
offspring,  is  acted  upon  by  every  practical  farmer  with  complete 
succefss  in  the  rearing  of  his  stock.  Strange  that  it  should  never 
have  occurred  to  such  men,  that  they,  as  organised  beings,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  like  laws,  and  that,  if  they  desire  to  improve  their  own 
race,  they  have  only  to  obey  them.  This  law  is  also  practically 
acted  upon  by  the  too-often  immoral  dog  and  cock  fighters.  More 
n^ed  not  be  said  to  establish  its  existence,  because  it  is  as  universally 
admitted  as  it  is  disregarded  in  relation  to  man. 

The  next  organic  law  is,  that  intellectual  and  moral  endowment  is 
determined  by  the  size,  form,«and  constitution  of  the  brain — a  fact  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  leading  to  the  choice  of  a  suitable  partner. 

The  phrenologist  finds  too  many  illustrations  of  domestic  infelicity 
arising  from  ill-assorted  unions.  Thus,  a  young  woman  in  whom 
the  domestic  and  moral  faculties  were  strong,  and  whose  intellect 
was  considerable,  married  a  man  about  her  own  age,  with  great 
force  of  character,  resulting  from  a  large  head,  and  with  large 
animal  and  intellectual,  but  deficient  moral,  organs.  During  the 
first  year  or  two  of  their  married  life  they  contrived  to  live  peace- 
ably ;  but,  by  degrees,  the  husband  acquired  dissipated  habits,  and 
neglected  his  domestic  duties.  His  wife  used  every  endeavour,  by 
mildness  and  persuasion,  to  reclaim  him,  but,  from  his  deficiency  of 
the  moral  faculties,  without  effect.  The  two  eldest  children  have 
taken  up  the  mother's  cerebral  developement,  and  their  lives  have 
been  exemplary   and   irreproachable;    the  young  members  of  the 
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family  inherit  the  strong  animal  faculties,  and  deficient  morality,  of  the 
father.  The  mother  confesses  she  has  had  little  moral  enjoyment,  and 
ahe  feels  that  the  remaining  portion  of  her  life  is  to  be  embittered  by 
the  profligacy  of  her  children,  and  the  unfeeling  indifference  of  heir 
husband.  Another  instance  may  be  given  of  a  young  man,  whose 
father  possessed  great  strength  of  character,  by  which  he  raised  him* 
self  to  the  middle  ranks  of  society.  The  son,  however,  has  a  small 
head,  with  Acquisitiveness,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  the  reflective 
faculties,  deficient.  Belonging  by  birth  to  the  middle  ranks,  he 
married  a  very  respectable  young  woman,  entered  into  business, 
failed,  subsequently  contracted  the  lowest  and  most  dissipated  habits, 
and,  after  bringing  his  wife  and  family  to  destitution,  contrives  to 
secrete  part  of  the  charity  she  receives  from  her  respectable  cOnnec- 
tions,  Wherewith  to  regale  himself  and  his  low  associates.  The 
parents  have  now  three  children,  two  of  whom  inherit  very  nearly 
the  father's  developement  Had  the  mother  been  a  phrenologist,  it  is 
not  probable  that  she  would  have  intermarried  with  him. 

In  another  couple,  where  the  husband  has  large  organs  of  the 
moral  faculties,  with  moderate  intellect  and  large  Combativeness  and 
Self-esteem,  while  the  other  party  has  a  small  head,  with  excessive 
Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation,  there  is  a  never  ending  conten- 
tion  about  trifles.  They  are  total  strangers  to  domestic  tranquillity 
and  fireside  enjoyments;  nor,  to  all  appearance,  have  they  tasted 
domestic  felicity  for  thirty  hours  together  during  the  whole  thirty 
years  of  their  married  life.  Happily  for  themselves,  and  perhaps  for 
society,  their  children  all  died  in  infancy.  Too  many  instances 
might  be  given,  demonstrative  of  the.  fatal  effects  of  disregarding  the 
operation  of  the  organic  laws  in  marriage ;  but  I  shall  conclude  this 
part  of  the  subject  by  referring,  for  seveVal  striking  instances  of  it,  to 
Mr.  Combe's  work  on  the  Constitution  of  Man— a  work  that  should 
be  very  generally  perused. 

I  now  proceed  to  grive  some  facts  strongly  illustrative  of  the  doc- 
trine, that  the  faculties  which  predominate  in  power  and  activity  in 
the  parents,  when  the  organic  existence  of  the  child  commences, 
determine  its  future  mental  dispositions.  This  is  a  doctrine  to  which, 
from  its  great  practical  importance,  I  would  beg  leave  to  call  your 
serious  attention.  It  was  remarked  by  the  celebrated  Esquirol, 
'*  that  the  children  |ii08e  existence  dated  from  the  horrors  of  the  first 
French  Revolution,  turned  out  to  be  weak,  nervous,  and  irritable  of 
mind,  extremely  susceptible  of  impressions,  and  liable  to  be  thrown 
by  the  least  extraordinary  excitement  into  absolute  insanity."  Some* 
times,  too,  family  calamities  produce  serious  eflfects  upon  the  offspring. 
K  very  intelligent  and  respectable  mother,  upon  hearing  this  principle 
VOL.  II.— 20 
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expounded,  remarked  that  there  was  a  very  wide  difference  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  developement  between  one  of  her  children  and 
the  others ;  and  accounted  for  this  difference  bj  the  fact,  that,  during 
piegnancy,  she  received  intelligence  that  the  crew  of  the  ship,  on 
board  of  which  was  her  son,  had  mutinied — ^that  when  the  ship 
arrived  in  the  West  Indies,  some  of  the  mutineers,  and  also  her  son, 
had  been  put  in  irons — and  that  they  were  all  to  be  sent  home  for 
trial.  This  intelligence  acted  so  strongly  upon  her,  that  she  suffered 
a  temporary  alienation  of  judgment.  The  report  turned  out  to  be 
erroneoas,  but  this  did  not  avert  the  consequences  of  the  agitated 
state  of  the  mother's  feelings  upon  the  daughter  she  afterwards  gave 
birth  to.  That  daughter  is  now  a  woman,  but  she  is,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  being  of  impulses,  incapable  of  reflection,  and  in  other 
respects  greatly  inferior  to  her  sisters. 

The  following  is  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  operation  of  this 
principle,  which  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  respectable  medical 
practitioner,!  and  which  I  have  since  found,  from  inquiries  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  from  seeing  the  subject  of  it,  to  be  substanti^y 
correct.  In  the  summer  of  1827,  the  practitioner  allnded  to  was 
called  upon  to  visit  professionally  a  young  woman  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  who  was  safely  delivered  of  a  male  child.  Ajs  the 
parties  appeared  to  be  respectable,  he  made  some  inquiries  regarding 
the  absence  of  the  child^s  father ;  when  the  old  woman  told  him  that 
her  daughter  was  still  unmarried,  that  the  child's  father  belonged  to  a 
regiment  then  in  Ireland,  that  last  autumn  he  had  obtained  leave  of 
absence  to  visit  his  relations  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  that  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  to  join  his  regiment,  an  entertainment  was 
given,  at  which  her  daughter  attended ;  during  the  whole  Evening,  she 
and  the  soldier  danced  and  sang  together ;  when  heated  by  the  toddy 
and  the  dance,  they  left  the  cottage,  and  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour 
were  found  together  in  a  glen,  in  a  state  of  utter  insensibility,  from 
the  effeots  of  their  former  festivity;  and  the  consequence  of  this 
interview  was  the  birth  of  an  idiot.  He  is  now  nearly  six  years  of 
age,  and  his  mother  does  not  believe  that  he  is  able  to  recognise  either 
herself  or  any  other  individual.  He  is  quite  incapable  of  making 
signs,  whereby  his  wants  can  be  made  known— with  this  exception, 
that  when  hungry,  he  gives  a  wild  shriek.  This  is  a  case  upon 
which  it  would  be  painful  to  dwell ;  and  I  shall  only  remark,  that  the 
parents  are  both  intelligent,  and  that  the  fatal  result  cannot  be  other- 
wise accounted  for,  than  by  the  almost  total  prostration  or  eclipse  of 
the  intellect  of  both  parties  from  intoxication.  Numerous  instances 
might  be  adduced,  wheiein  the  temporary  activity  of  certain  facnlties 
not  in  general  prominent  in  the  parents,  has  caused  strong  endowments 
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in  the  offspring,  and  nothing  but  the  fear  of  giving  offence  induces  me 
to  forbear  citing  many  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation.  It 
is  well  known,  that  the  first  bom  children  of  very  young  parents  have 
usually  a  larger  animal  and  less  moral  and  intellectual  developement 
than  the  younger  branches  of  the  family.  Sometimes  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  the  converse  happens ;  but  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  con- 
sequence of  straitened  circumstances,  or  other  causes  rousing  the  pro- 
pensities of  the  parents  into  a  state  of  unwonted  activity,  at  the  time 
of  the  production  of  the  younger  children.  Marriage  among  near 
relations  is  also  a  breach  of  an  organic  law,  and  a  fruitful  source  of 
evil ;  but  unions  of  this  class  are  seldom  contracted  by  individuals  of 
our  order.  We  find  this  law  principally  infringed  by  royal  families, 
and  others  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  who,  anxious  to  keep  up 
their  wealth  and  their  caste,  intermarry  amongst  each  pther,  until 
mental  imbecility  results. 

I  now  conclude  with  a  few  observations  to  the  young  of  both  sexes, 
founded  on  the  foregoing  views. 

To  my  fair  hearers,  I  would  take  leave  to  say :— Persevere  in  the 
acquisition  of  orderly,  eleanly,  and  industrious  habits ;— learn  early  to 
accommodate  yourselves  to  the  different  dispositions  of  others  with 
whom  you  may  be  associated; — strive  to  acquire  a  knowledge  <^ 
your  own  dispositions,  and  endeavour,  as  much  as  possible,  to  render 
your  manner  habituaUy  agreeable  and  engaging;— and  when  your 
estimable  qualities,  graces,  accomplishments,  attract  the  attention,  or 
rivet  the  affections,  of  others,  learn  to  be  circumspect-— act  with  great 
caution — ^be  wary  before  you  give  encouragement.  Consider  that  the 
happiness  of  yourselves,  and  the  welfare  of  others,  are  dependent 
upon  the  choice  you  are  about  to  make.  Learn  to  know  your  own 
physical  and  mental  constitution,  and  to  judge  of  that  of  others  aright. 
Remember  that,  if  you  contract  an  alliance  with  any  one  possessing 
an  unhealthy  constitution,  that  constitution  will  descend  to  your  pro* 
geny«  and,  in  all  probability,  consign  thera  one  by  one  to  the  grave, 
at  the  very  time  when  they  have  become  most  endeared  to  you* 
Remember,  also,  that  on  the  industry,  honesty,  sobriety,  and  affec- 
tion, of  him  to  whom  you  shall  unite  yourselves,  depends  your  every 
temporal  felicity.  And  remember  that,  unless  your  feelings,  opinions,- 
and  sympathies,  are  in  harmony  with  his,  unhappiness  will  be  yonr 
inevitable  portion.  «'What,^*  says  Dr.  Johnson,  **ean  be  expected 
but  disappointment  and  repentance  from  a  choice  made  in  the  imma* 
tnrity  of  youth,  in  the  ardour  of  desire,  without  judgment,  without 
foresight,  without  inquiry  after  conformity  of  opinions,  similarity  of 
manners,  rectitude  of  judgment,  or  purity  of  sentiment?    Such  is  the 
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common  process  of  marriage.  A  youth  and  maiden  meetbig  by  chanee, 
or  brought  together  by  artifice,  exchange  glances,  reciprocate  civilities, 
go  home,  and  dream  of  one  another.  Having  little  to  divert  attention 
or  diversify  thought,  they  find  themselves  uneasy  when  they  are  apart, 
and  therefore  conclude  that  they  shall  be  happy  together.  They 
marry,  and  discover  what  nothing  but  vohmtary  blindness  before  had 
concealed ;  they  wear  out  life  in  altercations,  and  charge  nature  widi 
cruelty."  (i?asse&rs,  chap.  29.)  What,  indeed,  can  be  more  pro- 
ductive of  misery  to  a  refined  and  educated  woman,  than  the  habitual 
society  of  a  man  addicted  to  grovelling  pursuits,  and  who  laughs  at 
whatever  she  most  highly  esteems?  Let  not  the  countenance  dressed 
up  in  smiles,  nor  the  honeyed  accents  of  a  lover,  enlist  your  affections 
in  his  favour  before  your  judgment  has  been  satisfied  of  his  moral 
and  intellectual  worth.  Regard  not  his  behaviour  towards  yourself, 
but  examine  into  his  previous  conduct  as  a  son  and  a  citizen.  If  you 
find  that  he  has  been  regardless  of  the  infirmities  and  wants  of  those 
to  whom  he  owed  his  existence ;  that  he  could  never  brook  parental 
restraint,  or  listen  to  the  counsel  dictated  by  afiectionate  regard ;  that 
he  spends  too  much  of  his  time  in  idleness,  or  that,  though  indus- 
trious, he  spends  too  much  of  his  money  in  the  gin  shop ;  that  his 
associates  are  unintellectual,  immoral,  and  dissipated ;— 4hun  him  as 
you  would  a  pestilence :  but  if  you  find  that  he  has  been  dutiful  to, 
and  is  esteemed  by,  his  parents  and  the  other  members  of  the  family ; 
that  he  is  industrious  and  sober ;  and  that  his  associates  are  men  of 
intelligence  and  moral  worth,  then  will  you  have  reason  to  believe 
that  he  may  prove  to  you  a  faithful  and  afiectionate  husbandt  and 
fulfil  all  the  duties  of  life  with  integrity  and  skill. 

To  the  youthful  aspirant  towards  manly  usefulness  and  honour,  I 
would  now  address  myself.  Acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  and 
moral  sciences,  to  fit  you  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
active  life.  Learn  to  know  yourself,  both  as  regards  your  physical 
frame  and  your  intellectual  and  moral  constitution.  Physiology  will 
unfold  the  former,  and  phrenology  the  latter.  Study  the  laws  which 
the  Creator  has  established  for  the  government  of  organised  beings, 
and  train  your  faculties  to  render  them  a  willing  obedience.  Learn  to 
look  around  you  in  the  world,  and  note  the  consequences  to  others 
of  their  infringement  of  these  laws,  and  the  benefits  that  follow 
observance.  Become  acquainted  with  the  institutions  and  laws  of 
your  country,  and  with  the  principles  that  regulate  the  population  of 
a  state.  Cultivate  a  love  of  truth,  and  the  moral  courage  necessary  to 
follow  it ;  for,  be  assured,  that  it  can  never  lead  to  danger.  Cherish 
a  kindly  feeling  towards  the  whole  human  family.    Let  no  distinction 
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of  coantry  or  sect  be  made  a  pretext  for  indulging  invidious  feelings ; 
Imt  remember  that  it  is  not  given  us  to  be  born  where  we  please^  and 
that 

"  True  religion  is  a  boon,  which  heaven 
To  man,  and  not  to  any  sect,  has  given." 

Neither  let  inferiority  of  mental  endowments  in  others  prompt  you  to 
despise  them,  nor  be  elated  with  the  idea  of  your  own  capabilities  and 
acquirements ;  remember  that  the  advantages  you  possess  over  others 
in  that  respect,  are  purely  a  gift  of  the  Creator,  and  that  consequently, 
though  you  have  been  more  fortunate,  you  are  not  the  more  meri- 
torious. Labour  rather  to  improve  those  who  are  behind  you,  and  do 
not  scorn  to  imbibe  instructions  from  your  superiors  in  moral  and 
mental  attainments.  Strive  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  you 
may  be  called  upon  In  ai\er  life  to  fulfil,  either  as  citizens,  husbands, 
or  parents.  Make  phrenology  in  particular  your  study.  Judge 
not  of  the  importance  of  the  science  from  what  my  limited  faculties 
have  been  able  to  lay  before  you,  but  examine  for  yourselves  the 
writings  of  its  intellectual  and  benevolent  founders,  and  then  look 
abroad  on  society  and  draw  your  own  conclusions.  This  you  can 
accomplish  with  a  very  trifling  sacrifice  of  time  and  money,  while  the 
benefit  you  will  derive  may  be  the  means  of  insuring  much  of  the 
happiness  of  your  future  life,  and  will  have  the  immediate  efiect  of 
exercising  and  rendering  active  your  moral  and  intellectual  powers. 
When  you  have  acquired  industrious  and  moral  habits,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  those  laws  which  the  Creator  has  established  for  the  moral 
government  of  the  world,  endeavour  to  act  in  accordance  therewith. 
Be  especially  on  your  guard  that  you  do  not  infringe  them  in  forming 
the  social  compact;  for  the  consequences  will  extend  beyond  your- 
self, and  go  far  into  futurity.  And  when  a  choice  has  been  made  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  your  superior  faculties,  let  both  parties 
endeavour,  by  fulfilling  every  duty,  to  render  yourselves  mutually 
agreeable ;  then  will  the  joyful  husband  find  by  delightful  experience, 
that, 

"  It  is  to  lovely  woman  given 

To  soothe  our  griefs,  our  woes  allay, 
To  heal  the  heart  by  misery  riven, 
Change  earth  into  an  embryo  heaven, 
And  drive  life's  fiercest  cares  away." 
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>  ARTICLE  III. 

Lectures  on  Popular  Education.  By  Gbokge  Combe.  Second 
American  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  Published  by  Marsh, 
Capen,  Lyon  ^  Co.,  Boston.     12mo.  pp.  141. 

It  is  now  beginning  to  be  generally  admitted,  that  whatever  other 
merits  phrenology  may  possess,  it  must  have  important  bearings  upon 
the  subject  of  education.  It  might  be  expected,  a  priori^  that  a  science 
which  unfolds  the  primitive  faculties  of  the  animal,  intellectual,  and 
moral  nature  of  man,  and  their  true  relations  to  the  external  world, 
would  shed  a  vast  amount  of  light  on  the  education  of  these  faculties^ 
both  in  relation  to  the  means  to  be  employed,  as  well  as  the  objects  to 
be  secured.  The  cause,  which,  of  all  others,  has  most  retarded  the 
progress  of  education,  defeated  most  frequently  its  designs,  and  pro- 
duced the  greatest  diversity  of  opinions  on  the  subject,  has  originated 
from  the  fact,  that  the  true  nature  of  man  has  not  been  hitherto  gene- 
rally understood.  This  remark  is  more  fully  elucidated  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  the  above  work  :— 

"Owin^  10  the  want  of  a  philosophy  of  mind,  education  has  hitherto 
beea  conducted  empirically  ;  and,  instead  of  obtaining  from  it  a  correct 
view  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  objects  and  duties  of  life,  each 
individual  has  been  left  to  form,  upon  these  points,  theories  for  himself, 
derived  from  the  impressions  made  upon  bis  own  mind  by  the  particuiar 
circumstances  in  which  he  has  been  placed.  No  reasonable  person 
assumes  himself  to  know  the  philosophy  of  astronomy,  or  of  chemistry, 
or  of  physiology,  without  study,  and  without  reaching  clear,  consistent, 
and  certain  principles ;  yet,  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  the  practice  is 
quite  different.  Every  professor,  schoolmaster,  author,  editor,  and 
pamphleteer — every  member  of  parliament,  counsellor,  and  judge — has 
a  set  of  notions  of  bis  own,  which,  in  his  mind,  hold  the  place  of  a 
system  of  the  philosophy  of  man;  and  although  he  may  not  have  metho- 
dised his  ideas,  or  even  acknowledged  them,  to  himself,  as  a  theory,  yet 
they  constitute  a  standard,  to  him,  by  which  he  practically  judges  of  ail 
questions  in  morals,  politics,  and  religion.  He  advocates  whatever 
views  coincide  with  them,  and  condemns  all  thai  differ  from  them,  with 
as  little  hesitation  as  a  professed  theorist  himself,  and  without  the  least 
thought  of  trying  his  own  principles  by  any  standard  whatever.  In 
short,  in  the  great  mass,  even  of  educated  men,  the  mind,  in  judging  of 
questions  relating  to  morals,  politics,  and  social  institutions,  acts  on  its 
merely  instinctive  impressions,  and  exhibits  all  the  confliction  and  un- 
certainty of  feeling,  unguided  either  by  principles  of  reason,  or  by  facts 
ascertained  by  experience.  Hence,  public  measures  in  general,  whether 
relating  to  education,  religion,  trade,  manufactures,  provision  for  the 
poor,  criminal  law,  or  to  any  other  of  the  dearest  interests  of  society, 
instead  of  being  treated  as  branches  of  one  general  system  of  economy, 
and  adjusted  on  scientific  principles,  each  in  harmony  with  the  others, 
are  too  often  supported  or  opposed  on  narrow  and  empirical  grounds; 
and  discussions  regarding  them,  occasionally  call  forth  displays  of  igno- 
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nnce,  prejadice,  and  ioiolerance,  at  oncexlisffracefal  to  the  age,  and  cal- 
culated greatly  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  substantial  improvement. 
Indeed,  uoanimity  on  questions,  of  which  the  first  principles  must  be 
found  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  will  be  impossible,  even 
among  sensible  and  virtuous  men,  so  long  as  no  standard  of  mental 
philosophy  is  admitted  to  guide  iodividnal  feelings  and  perceptions. 
Hence,  when  a  young  man  educated  as  a  merchant  asks  the  use  of  any 
thing,  the  only  answer  which  will  thoroughly  iaterest  him,  will  be,  one 
showing  how  moch  wealth  may  be  acquired  by  it.  The  devoutly  reli- 
gious professor  will  acknowledge  that  alone  to  be  useful,  which  teods 
directly  to  salvation;  while  the  votary  of  fashion  will  admit  the  utility 
of  such  pursuits  only  as  are  recognised  by  the  refined,  but  frivolous,  and 
generally  ill-informed,  circle,  which,  to  him,  constitutes  the  highest 
tribunal  of  wisdom.  To  ex|)ound,  to  such  persons,  principles  afiecting 
the  general  interests  of  society,  and  to  talk  to  them  of  schemes  for 
promoting  the  happiness  of  human  beings,  in  their  various  conditions  of 
husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  masters  and  seivants,  teachers 
and  pupils,  governors  and  subjects,  appears  like  indulging  a  warm  imagi- 
nation in  fanciful  harangued  They  think  that  the  experience  of  six 
thousand  years  is  sufficient  to  show  that  a  man  is  not  destined,  in  this 
life,  to  be  greatly  different  from  what  he  has  always  been,  and  now  is; 
and  that  aiiy  measures  pretending  greatly  to  improve  his  condition,  how- 
ever desirable,  are  not  at  all  to  be  believed  in  by  sensible  and  practical 
people.  This  state  of  things  could  not  exist,  if  education  were  founded 
on  a  true  system  of  human  nature,  and  an  exposition  of  its  relations  to 
the  external  world." 

The  truth  and  force  of  these  remarks  must  be  obvious  to  every  one. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  we  have,  as  yet,  but  just  begun  to  understand 
the  inte  nature  of  education,  and  the  great  principles  which  must  be 
applied  in  its  successful  attainment.  It  would  seem  to  be  no  less  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense  than  of  true  philosophy,  that  the 
being  to  be  (•iucated  must  in  the  first  place  be  correctly  understood. 
Bnt  such  a  course  is  very  far  from  being  pursued  at  the  present  day. 
Parents,  teachers,  and  guardians  of  youth,  are,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  physical  and 
mental  nature  of  man ;  and,  until  these  laws  are  correctly  understood 
and  obeyed,  any  and  every  system  of  education  must  necessarily 
remain  imperfect  and  empirical.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  these  laws 
cannot  be  neglected  or  violated  with  impunity.  Multitudes  are  still 
destined  to  disappointment,  misery,  and  premature  death,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  existing  in  the  community  on 
this  subject.  It  is  true,  some  few  are  beginning  to  see  a  beauty  and 
force,  which  they  never  before  perceived,  in  the  poet's  saying,  that 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man ;" 

and  they  are  compelled  to  acknowledge,  too,  that  this  study  can  be 
successfully  pursued  only  by  means  of  investigating  the  principles  of 
physiology  and  phrenology.  For  on  these  two  sciences  only,  can 
my  rational  system  of  education  or  philosophy  of  mind  be  based. 
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The  worky  whose  title  heads  this  article,  contains  a  snmmarj  of 
yiews  on  this  subject,  which  are  of  great  importance,  and  should  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  all.  We  can  notice  only  a  few  of  the 
points  discussed,  and  that,  too,  chiefly  by  quotations.  Mr.  Combe, 
after  considering  briefly  man's  position  on  the  earth,  and  his  lelationa 
to  the  external  world,  proceeds  to  show,  as  follows,  that  he  is 
endowed  by  his  Creator  with  faculties  wisely  adapted  to  his  conditioB 
and  circumstances  in  this  world,  and  which,  in  order  to  secure  his 
highest  happiness,  must  be  properly  enlightened  and  exercised. 

''Man,  ignorant  and  unciFilised,  is  a  ferocious,  sensual,  and  super- 
stitions savage.  The  external  world  afibrds  some  enjoyments  to  his 
animal  feelings,  but  it  confounds  his  moral  and  intellectual  faculties. 
Nature  exhibits  to  his  mind  a  mighty  chaos  of  e?eDts,  and  a  dread  dis- 
play of  power.  The  chain  of  causation  appears  too  intricate  to  be 
unrarelled,  and  the  power  too  stupendous  to  be  controlled.  Order  and 
beauty,  indeed,  occasionally  gleam  forth  to  his  eye,  from  detached  por- 
tions of  creation,  and  seem  to  promise  happiness  and  joy ;  but  more  fre- 
quently clouds  and  darkness  brood  over  the  scene,  ana  disappoint  his 
fondest  expectations.  Evil  seems  so  mixed  up  with  good,  that  he 
regards  it  either  as  its  direct  product,  or  its  inseparable  accompaniment. 
Nature  is  never  contemplated  with  a  clear  perception  of  its  adaptation  to 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  true  enjoyment  of  maOj  or  with  a  well- 
founded  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  its  Author.  Man, 
when  civilised  and  illomioated  by  knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
covers in  the  objects  and  occurrences  around  him,  a  scheme  beautifully 
arranged  for  the  gratification  of  his  whole  powers,  animal,  moral,  and 
intellectual;  he  recognises  in  himself  the  intelligent  and  accountable 
subject  of  an  all-bountiful  Creator,  and  in  joy  and  gladness  desires  to 
stody  the  Creator's  works,  to  ascertain  his  laws,  and  to  yield  to  them  a 
steady  and  a  willing  obedience.  Without  undervaluing  the  pleasures 
of  his  animal  nature,  he  tastes  the  higher,  more  refined,  and  more 
enduring  delights,  of  bis  moral  and  intellectual  cspacities,  and  he  then 
calls  aloud  for  education,  as  indispensable  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
rational  powers. 

'4f  this  representation  of  the  condition  of  the  human  being  on  earth 
be  correct,  we  perceive,  clearly,  the  unspeakable  advantage  of  applying 
our  minds  to  gain  knowledge,  and  of  regulating  our  conduct  according  to 
rules  drawn  from  acquired  information.  Our  constitution  and  our  posi- 
tion equally  imply,  that  the  grand  object  of  our  existence  is,  not  to 
remain  contented  with  the  pleasuies  of  mere  animal  life,  bnt  to  take  the 
dignified,  and  far  more  delightful,  station  of  moial,  religious,  and 
rational  occupants  of  this  lower  world. 

"Education,  then,  means  the  process  of  acquiring  thst  knowledge  of 
our  Creator,  of  ourselves,  and  of  external  nature,  and  the  formation  of 
those  habits  of  enterprise  and  activity  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
evolution  of  our  higher  qualities,  and  to  the  performance  of  our  parts, 
with  intelligence  and  success,  in  such  a  scene  as  I  have  described. 

"  These  views  may  appear  to  many  persons  to  be  so  clearly  founded 
in  reason,  as  to  require  ueithei  proof  nor  illustration ;  but  there  are  others 
who  are  little  familiar  with  such  contemplations,  and  to  whom  a  few 
elucidations  may  be  useful.  As  the  latter  are  precisely  those  whom  1 
desire  to  benefit,  T  solicit  the  permission  to  enter  into  a  few  details,  even  at 
the  risk  of  appearing  tedious  to  the  more  enlightened  among  my  heaiers 
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^  To  understand  correctly  the  constitatioD  of  the  human  mind,  and  its 
need  of  instiuction,  it  is  useful  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  inferior 
animals.     The  lower  creatures  are  destined  to  act  chiefly  from  instinct: 
and  instinct  is  a  tendeDC)[  to  act  in  a  certain  way,  planted  in  the  animal 
bv  the  Creator,  without  its  knowing  the  ultimate  design,  or  the  nature 
oi  the  means  by  which  its  aim  is  to  be  accomplished.     A  beej  for 
example,  constructs  its  cell  in  conformity  with  the  most  rigid  principles 
of  mathematical  science,  according  to  which  it  is  necessary  that  the 
fabric  should  possess  a  particular  form,  and  be  joined  to  other  cells  at  a 
particular  angle,  in  preference  to  all  others,  in  order  to  g'lre  it  the  greatest 
capacity  and  strength,  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  material. 
Tne  creature  has  no  Knowledge  of  the  principles  of  mathematics,  such 
as  man  (Possesses ;  but  it  acts  in  accoraanco  with  them,  by  an  impulse 
obviously  planted  in  it  by  the  Author  of  its  being.     Man  is  not  directed 
by  unening  impulses  like  this.    Before  he  could  construct  a  similar 
fabric,  with  success,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him,  by  means  of  experi- 
ment and  observation,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rials to  be  employed,  and  to  form  a  clear  conceptioo  of  the  whole  design, 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  his  labour.     A  mother,  among  tne 
inferior  animals,  is  impelled  by  pure  instinct  to  administer  to  her  off- 
spring  that  kind  of  protection,  food,  and  training,  which  its  nature  and 
circumstances  require;  and  so  admirably  does  she  fulfil  this  duty,  even 
at  the  first  call,  that  human  sagacity  could  not  improve,  or  rather  could 
not  at  all  equal,  her  treatment.     Now  these  animals  proceed  without 
consciousness  of  the  admiiable  wisdom  displayed  in  their  actions; — 
because  they  do  not  act  from  knowledge  and  design.     It  is  certain,  that 
wherever  design  appears,  there  must  be  intelligence;  yet  the  wisdom 
resides  not  in  the  animals,  but  in  their  Author.     The  Creator,  therefore, 
in  constituting  the  bee,  or  the  beaver,  possessed  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  external  circumstances  in  which  He  was  about  to  place  it,  and  of  its 
relations,  when  so  placed,  to  all  other  creatures  and  objects;  and  con- 
ferred on  it  powers  or  instincts  of  action,  admirably  adapted  to  secure  its 
preservation  and  enjoyment.     Hence,  when  enlightened  men  conteni- 
plate  the  habits  and  powers  of  animals,  and  compare  them  with  their 
condition,  they  perceive  wisdom  and  benevolence  conspicuously  dis- 
played by  the  Creator. 

"Man,  also,  has  received  instincts  which  resemble  those  of  the  lower 
animals^— sucn  as  the  love  of  sex,  of  offspring,  of  society,  and  of  praise, 
the  instinct  of  resentment,  and  many  others;  by  the  exercise  of  which, 
as  I  have  said,  he  may  maintain  his  purely  animal  existence,  with  very 
little  aid  from  education.  But  he  is  distinguished  from  the  inferior  crea- 
tures, 1st,  By  the  possession  of  moral  sentiments — such  as  the  love  of 
justice,  of  piety,  of  universal  happiness ;  and,  2dly,  By  great  superiority 
in  the  reflecting  faculties,  fitted  to  acquire  knowledge^ of  the  modes  of 
action  of  external  objects,  and  of  their  effects." 

"Many  persons  are  not  aware  that  human  feelings  are  more  blind  than 
those  of  the  lower  animals,  and  thai  they  lead  to  worse  results  when  not 
directed  by  reason.  Theyr  imagine  that  if  they  possess  a  feeling  strongly, 
such  as  the  love  of  offspring,  or  the  love  of  God,  they  cannot  err  in  the 
mode  of  gratifying  it;  consequently,  they  act  with  all  the  energy  of  im- 
pulse, and  all  the  blindness  of  infatuation.  A  mighty  change  will  be 
effected  in  human  conduct,  when  the  people  at  large  become  acquainted 
with  the  indispensable  necessity  of  reason  to  the  proper  direction  of  their 
feelings,  and  with  the  fact  that  knowledge  is  the  grand  element,  without 
which  reason  cannot  be  efficiently  exerted.  Man,  therefore,  being  aa 
improvable  being,  has  been  furnished  with  reason,  and  been  left  to  dt&* 
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cover,  by  the  exercise  of  it.  his  own  nature,  the  nature  of  external  objecti 
and  tneir  effects,  and  to  adapt  the  one  to  the  other  in  his  temporal  sphere 
for  his  own  advantage.  When  he  shall  do  so,  and  fulfil  also  his  moral 
and  religious  duties,  he  will  assume  his  proper  station  as  a  rational  being. 
The  only  limit  to  this  proposition  is,  that  each  of  his  faculties,  bodily  and 
mental,  and  every  external  object,  have  received  a  definite  constitution, 
and  are  regulated  by  precise  laws,  so  that  limits  have  been  set  to  human 
aberration,  and  also  to  human  attainments;  but,  within  these  limits,  vast 
materials  for  producing  happiness,  by  harmonious  and  wise  adaptations, 
or  misery,  by  discordant  and  foolish  combinations,  exist;  and  these  mast 
be  discovered  and  employed  by  man,  before  he  can  reach  the  full  earthly 
enjoyment  of  which  his  nature  is  susceptible. 

''  I  do  not  pretend  to  predicate  what  degree  of  perfection  man  is  capable 
of  attaining  on  earth  by  these  means.  Looking  at  the  condition  of  the 
inferior  animals,  I  should  not  expect  optimism;  because  disease,  death, 
eold,  heat,  and  famine,  are  incident  to  them  all ;  but,  on  dispassionately 
comparing  the  enjoyments  of  the  inferior  creatures,  in  relation  to  their 
natures,  with  the  past  and  present  enjoyments  of  the  human  race,  in 
relation  to  their  superior  capacities,  I  fear  that  man  does  not  surpass 
them  to  the  extent  which  he  ought  to  do,  if  he  made  a  proper  use  of  the 
means  fairly  in  his  power  of  promoting  his  own  happiness.  Comparing 
the  civilised  Cliristian  inhabitants  of  modern  Europe,  with  the  ignorant, 
ferocious,  filthy,  and  helpless  savages  of  New  South  Wales,  we  perceive 
a  vast  advance ;  but  I  do  not  believe  thai  the  limits  of  attainable  perfec- 
tion have  yet  been  reached  even  by  the  best  of  Europe's  sods.^  AH, 
therefore,  tnat  I  venture  to  hope  for  is,  that  man,  by  the  proper  employ- 
ment of  the  means  presented  to  him,  may  arrive  at  last  at  a  condition  of 
enjoyment  of  his  mortal  existence,  as  great,  in  relation  to  his  rational 
nature,  as  that  of  the  lower  animals  is  in  relation  to  their  natures.  This 
is  no  more  than  saying,  that  the  Creator  has  made  man  as  perfect  as  a 
reasonable  being,  as  He  has  made  the  lower  of  animals  perfect  as  instinc- 
tive creatures. 

"I  trust,  then,  that  most  of  you  will  now  concur  with  me  in  thinking, 
that  if  man,  by  his  constitution,  be  an  intelligent,  moral,  religious,  and, 
therefore,  an  improvable  being,  he  must  be  taught  knowledge,  and  trained 
to  apply  it,  as  the  first  stage  in  his  progress  towards  enjoyment.  In  other 
words,  he  must  be  educated. 

"Let  us  inquire,  then,  into  the  present  condition  of  education,  and 
afterwards  consider  how  it  may  be  improved." 

Mr.  Combe  here  proceeds  to  discuss  at  some  length  the  merits  of 
classfcal  education,  or  the  utility  of  devoting  so  much  time,  as  is 
usually  the  case  in  most  institutions,  to  the  study  of  the  languages. 
As  this  is  a  topic,  connected  with  education,  of  great  importance,  we 
intend  to  present  an  article  on  the  subject  in  some  future  number  of 
the  Journal.  Still,  we  cannot  forbear  quoting,  at  the  present  time, 
the  following  general  remarks  by  Mr.  Combe,  on  what  shoald  be  the 
great  objects  of  education. 

"  *  A  very  instructive  exposition  of  the  evils  ariaing  from  the  improper  physical 
edacalion  of  the  young,  und  of  the  means  of  eubstituling  a  better  treatment,  will 
be  found  in  ^  Health  and  Beauty,  an  Examination  of  tho  Laws  of  Growth  and 
Exercise,  by  John  Bell,  M.  D     Pliiladelphia,  1838.* 
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'<Ooe  great  object  of  educatioD,  is  the  attainment  of  knowledge  itself. 
If  the  season  for  obtaining  real  knowledge  be  dedicated  to  the  study  oi 
languages)  tbe  individual  will  enter  on  active  life  in  a  state  of  qualifica- 
tion for  practical  business,  similar  to  that  of  a  lady  for  the  practice  of 
architecture,  who  has  completed  only  her  studies  in  drawing.  He  will 
be  deficient  in  many  acquirements  that  would  be  substantially  useful  for 
the  preservation  of  his  health,  and  the  successful  conducting  of  af&irs. 
He  will  know  nothing  about  the  structure  of  his  own  body,  and  very 
little  about  the  causes  which  support  it  in  health  or  subject  it  to  disease: 
he  will  be  very  imperfectly  informed  concerning  the  constitution  of  his 
own  mind,  and  the  relations  established  between  himself  and  other 
beings:  he  will  not  be  instructed  in  any  science;  know  nothing  of  the 
principles  of  trade;  be  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  his  country, 
which  he  will  be  called  on  to  obey,  or  even  to  administer;  in  short,  he 
will  be  sent  into  society  with  little  other  preparation  than  a  stock  of  pre- 
judices gathered  from  the  nursery,  and  of  vague  imaginations  about  the 
greatness  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  beauties  of  classical  literature,  and 
the  vast  superiority  of  learned  pedantry  over  practical  sense. 

"To  discover  the  evils  that  arise  from  this  misdirection  of  education, 
we  have  only  to  advert  to  the  numerous  cases  of  individuals  who  ruin 
their  constitutions,  and  die  in  youth  or  middle  age,  not  from  the  fury  of 
ungovernable  passions  which  knowledge  could  not  subdue,  but  irom 
sheer  ignorance  of  the  physical  conditions  necessary  to  health  ;  or  to  the 
ruined  fortunes  and  broken  hearts  clearly  referable  to  the  ignorance  of 
individuals,  of  their  own  incapacity  for  the  business  in  which  they  have 
embarked,  of  the  characters  of  those  with  whom  they  have  connected 
themselves,  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  production,  or  of  the  civil 
laws  which  regulate  the  transactions  of  men  in  particular  states;  and  to 
ask,  how  many  of  these  calamities  might  have  been  avoided,  by  instruc- 
tion and  by  proper  discipline  of  the  mind  in  the  fields  of  observation  and 
reflection  ?" 

Mr.  Combe  urges  very  earnestly  and  forcibly  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences,  as  being  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man's  faculties, 
and  to  the  relations  which  he  sustains  to  the  physical  world,  as  well 
as  to  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  himself,  to  his  fellow-men,  and  to 
his  Creator.  The  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology  is  warmly  com- 
mended. One  of  the  benefits  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  these 
sciences,  he  alludes  to  as  follows : — 

"  One  great  use  of  knowledge  is  the  preservation  of  health.  I^bis^ 
although  greatly  overlooked  in  established  systems  of  education,  is  ofi 
paramount  importance.  Life  depends  on  it,  and  also  the  power  of  exer- 
cising with  effect  all  the  mental  functions.  There  are  two  modes  of 
instructing  an  individuel  in  the  preservation  of  health:  the  one  by 
informing  him,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  concerning  the  conditions  on  whicn 
it  depends,  and  admonishing  him^  by  way  of  precept,  to  observe  them; 
the  other,  by  expounding  to  his  intellect  the  constitution  of  his  bodily 
frame,  and  teaching  him  the  uses  of  its  various  parts,  the  abuses  of  them, 
the  relations  established  between  them  and  external  objects,  such  as  food, 
air,  water,  heat,  and  cold,  and  the  consequences  of  observance  or  nej^lcct 
Of  these  relations.  The  former  method,  addresses  the  memory,  chiefly ; 
the  latter,  the  judgment.  The  former  comes  home  to  the  mind,  enforced 
only  by  tne  authority  of  the  teacher;  the  latter  is  felt  to  be  an  exposition 
of  the  system  of  nature,  and  deeply  interests  at  once  the  intellect  and 
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affeclioDS.     The  former  affords  rules  for  particalar  cases;  the  lattet, 
general  principles,  which  the  mind  can  apply  in  all  emergendet.'* 

The  various  uses  of  knowledge  are  then  discussed  at  considenbKe 
length,  under  the  following  headk : — **  Another  use  of  knowledge  is 
to  enable  us  tp  exercise  the  mental  faculties  themselveSv  so  as  to 
render  them  vivacious  and  vigorous,  and  thereby  to  promote  our  use- 
fulness and  enjoyment."  And  again : — "  A  third  use  of  knowledge 
is  to  qualify  us  to  perform  our  duties,  physical,  moral,  and  religious^ 
in  the  best  manner,  and  to  reap  the  fullest  enjoyment,  here  and  here- 
after, which  Providence  allots  to  those  who  best  fulfil  the  objects  of 
their  existence,  and  yield  the  most  perfect  obedience  to  the  Divine 
laws." 

The  third  lecture  is  devoted  entirely  to  female  education,  and  con- 
tains many  very  excellent  remarks.  We  regret  that  our  limits  prevent 
us  from  making  any  quotations;  but  we  would  commend  to  the 
reader*s  attention,  an  article  in  Vol.  I.  page  316  of  this  Journal,  titled 
*'  Woman  in  her  Social  and  Domestic  Character,"  which  is  from  Mr. 
Combe*8  pen,  and  constitutes,  in  part,  the  substance  of  this  lecture. 
That  article  is  well  worthy  of  a  careful  and  attentive  perusaU  and  at 
the  time  of  its  publication,  was  jusUy  spoken  of  in  high  terms. 
In  concluding  this  notice,  we  eaniestiy  recommend  Mr.  Combers 
Lectures  on  Education  to  the  attention  of  all  our  readers,  and  can 
assure  them  that  they  will  never  regret  purchasing  the  work,  and 
making  a  practical  application  of  the  principles  which  it  inculcates. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

PREDOMIMANCB  OF  CERTAIN  ORGANS  IN  THE  BRITISH  POETS.— NO.  8. 

(Continued  ftom  page  Si80  of  Uiii  Jonnial.} 

The  organ  of  Individuality  in  Shakspeare  was  laigely  developed ; 
its  function  is  well  known.  It  is  the  collector  of  isolated  facts. 
United  with  deficient  reasoning  powers,  its  action  will  be  indiscrimi- 
nate—it will  still  amass,  but  with  no  definite  aim  or  object  In  the 
head  of  our  poet  it  became  the  accurate  delineator  of  individual  traits, 
and  gave  life  and  body,  and  definite  outline,  to  his  inimitable  concep- 
tions. Exercised  in  harmony  with  Causality  and  Comparison,  it 
formed  the  genius  for  observation,  and  aided  the  spirit  of  induction. 
His  knowledge  of  man  was  not  confined  to  general  attributes,  all  his 
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deieriptioM  being  remarkable  for  the  most  delicate  and  charactenstie 
dietinetions  and  minute  individuality;  so  much  so,  that  the  reader 
ever  feels  certain,  that  the  portraits  so  faithful,  so  trae  to  nature,  must 
Burely  have  had  a  *'  local  habitation  and  a  name."  A  writer  in  the 
Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal,  in  noticing  this  beauty,  justly 
excepts  to  the  criticism  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  says, — **  The  characters 
of  other  authors  represent  individuahf  those  of  Shakspeare,  entire 
ebueeeJ**  This  supposed  eulogium  has  been  echoed  and  re-echoed, 
firom  the  philologist's  time  to  the  present,  by  all^who  praise  with 
more  zeal  than  discrimination ;  but  if  it  were  /rtie,  it  would  reduce 
the  corporeal  presence  of  Falstaff,  the  actual  tangibility  of  Hamlet, 
Lear,  and  Shylock,  to  the  abstractions  of  the  monomanias  of  Joanna 
Baillie.  Shakspeare's  characters  smack,  indeed,  of  the  common 
stock,  but  they  are  ever  so  distinctly  and  beautifully  individualised, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  confound  the  revenge  of  Shylock  with  that  of 
hgo,  or  Imogene's  love  with  that  of  Juliet.  In  truth,  Johnson  knew 
very  little  about  him ;  he  has  acknowledged  that  he  never  studied  him, 
and  that  he  never  appreciated  him,  his  commentations  sufficiently 
prove.  Profoundly  versed  in  the  scholastic  poetry,  a  better  or  warmer 
critic  of  Dryden  and  Pope  cannot  be  found,  nor  a  more  frigid,  cap- 
tious blunderer  over  the  works  of  Shakspeare. 

Language  was  wonderfully  large  and  active,  and  was  manifested 
not  merely  in  acquiring  foreign  tongues,  its  usual  direction  when 
unaccompanied  by  higher  powers,  but  in  creating  a  just  and  glowing 
medium  of  his  own,  for  all  the  infinite  shades  and  delicate  tracery  of 
thought,  and  for  all  those  combinations  and  varieties  of  human  feel- 
ing  and  passion  evoked  by  his  other  faculties.  It  is  the  creative 
power  of  this  faculty  we  would  especially  dwell  upon,  which  is  shoWn, 
not  in  adapting  new  and  peculiar  words — for  here  the  grammarian 
would  equal  or  excel  him — but  in  that  nice  and  acute  perception  of 
the  very  spirit  of  his  native  idioms,  and  in  the  manner  he  has  wrought 
them  out  into  the  perfect  expression  of  all  the  passions  which  agitate, 
of  all  the  sentiments  which  exalt,  and  of  the  richest  dreams  of  grandeur, 
love,  and  beauty. 

Who,  acquainted  with  the  real  power  of  the  poet  in  this  respect, 
will  not  allow  that  he  has  affected  infinitely  more  for  the  English  lan- 
guage, than  all  the  philologists  who  have  grafled  upon  the  hardy  stock 
of  Saxon  growth,  idioms,  which  as  often  weaken  as  they  embellish  its 
pristine  strength  and  vigour?  Our  limits  forbid  examples,  and  we  can 
only  refer  the  reader  to  his  works,  where  he  will  find  the  most  power- 
ful passages  constructed  almost  entirely  from  words  of  Saxon  origin, 
those  expressive  symbols  which,  artfully  employed,  impart  so  much 
force,  point,  and  tripping  vivacity  to  the  thoughts. 
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Comparison^  one  of  his  largest  intellectual  organs,  must  have  been 
exceedingly  active,  and,  blended  with  his  great  perception,  gave  to  hki 
reasoning  all  the  strength  of  the  most  accurate  analogy,  and  to  his 
descriptions,  all  the  ornament  which  *'  the  outward  shows  of  sky  and 
earth''  presented  to  one  whose  eye  was  never  closed  to  the  beauties 
of  nature. 

Eventuality  stored  his  mind  with  the  incidents  of  ail  natioiUi 
ancient  and  modern,  and  supplied  the  rich  resources  of  his  historical 
plays, 

TTme  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  energetic,  and  it  may  be 
noticed  that  Action  was  the  only  one  of  the  sacred  writers  of  the 
school  he  regarded ;  nor  has  his  contempt  of  the  Aristotelian  dogma 
ever,  we  believe,  been  much  regretted  by  those  who  prefer  truth  and 
nature  to  an  adherence  to  artificial  laws,  which  ought  to  have  beei^ 
abrogated  when  the  emergency  which  created  them  had  ceased  to 
exist. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  instances  of  the  folly  of  this  profound 
veneration  of  classic  authority,  may  be  found  in  Addison's  Cato, 
when  the  ''  unity  of  place"  is  so  rigidly  observed  as  to  convert  it, 
though  originally  designed  to  add  probability  to  the  scene,  into  one 
of  the  most  improbable  fictions. 

Veneration,  so  largely  developed  in  our  author,  and  acting  in  har- 
mony with  his  lofty  intellect  and  towering  Benevolence,  delights  us 
by  its  beautiful  and  appropriate  manifestation.  Though  writing  under 
a  monarchy,  for  such,  m  fact,  was  England  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  it 
is  astonishing  how  seldom  he  perverted  this  noble  endowment  to  ser- 
vility and  flattery.  He  venerates  only  what  is  venerable,  and  reserves 
his  homage  for  the  glories  of  nature,  or  the  divine  attributes  of  its 
author.  In  what  page  of  theology  shall  we  find  a  more  exquisite  pic- 
ture of  mercy  than  that  put  into  the  mouth  of  Portia  ? 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd ; 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven, 
Upon  the  place  beneath:  it  is  twice  bless'd: 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown: 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway, 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  Itkest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this, — 
That,  in  the  course  or  justice,  none  of  us 
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Shoold  see  salvation :  we  do  pray  for  mercy ; 

Aod  thai  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  reader 

The  deeds  of  mercy.     1  have  spoke  thus  much, 

To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea; 

Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 

Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant  there." 

In  citing  passages  which  may  be  rather  familiar,  the  intelligent 
reader  must  remember  our  design,  which  is  to  illustrate,  by  well- 
known  examples,  the  phrenological  deyelopements  of  the  bard.    It 
would  be  easy  to  select  others  no  less  applicable,  but  which,  from 
being  less  read,  might  not  appear  so  well  adapted  to  the  subject. 
Need  we  add  a  single  word  about  his  ever-active  Mirthfulness  ?    We 
fear  even  the  slightest  attempt  to  display  the  opulence  of  this  faculty 
would  be  accepted  somewhat  as  old  Sheridan  is  said  to  have  leceiTed 
a  present  of  the  **  Beauties  of  Shakspeare" — '*  Where,"  exclaimed 
the  veteran,  **are  all  the  other  yolumes?"      We  leave  the  reader^ 
,  therefore,  to  wander  at  his  leisure  with  old  Jack  FalstafT,  his  com- 
panions, Nym,  Bardolph,  and  Pistol— to  revel  with  Sir  Andrew 
Ague-cheek,  and  listen  to  the  amusing  volubility  of  Touchstone,  only 
charging  him  not  to  leave  the  latter  until  the  accomplished  clown  of 
courts  and  cities  shall  have  consummated  his  nuptials  with  the  rustic 
Audry.     Thus  far  we  have  chiefly  dwelt  upon  the  intellectual  and 
moral  region,  so  strikingly  large  in  the  likeness.     For  the  actual  size 
of  other  portions  of  the  brain,  we  must  depend  upon  the  relation 
which  generally  exists  between  one  portion  of  the  cranium  and 
another*  and  the  appropriate  manifestations  furnished  by  his  writings. 
What,  but  large  and  active  Adhesiveness,  could  have  imparted  life 
and  reality  to  the  Imogenes,  Juliets,  and  Desdemonas?     What, 
except  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  could  have  created  his 
spirit-stirring  battle  s<;ene8  ?     Or  what,  but  the  blighting  force  of  the 
latter  faculty,  completely  let  loose  for  the  purpose,  could  have  inspired 
the  fitting  outburst  of  the  misanthrope  Timon,  when,  rushing  from  the 
oily  of  Athens,  he  thus  pours  forth  his  withering  curse  and  sweeping 
malediction  T 

"  Let  mc  look  back  upon  thee,  O  thou  wall. 
That  girdlest  in  these  wolves! — dive  in  tne  earth, 
And  fence  not  Athens !    Matrons,  turn  incontinent . 
Obedience,  fail  in  children !  slaves,  and  fools. 
Pluck  the  grave  wrinkled  senate  from  the  bench, 
And  minister  in  their  steads ! 

•         *        *        *        Bankrupts,  hold  fast ; 
Rather  than  render  back,  out  with  your  knives, 
And  cut  your  trusters'  throats !  bound  servants,  steal ! 
Large-handed  robbers  your  grave  masters  are, 
And  pill  by  law ! 
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*        *         *         *         Son  of  sixteen, 
Pluck  the  lined  crutch  from  the  old  limping  sire, 
With  it  beat  out  bis  brains !  piety,  and  tear, 
Religion  to  the  gods,  peace,  justice,  truth, 
Domestic  awe,  night-rest,  and  neighbourhood, 
Instruction,  manners,  mysteries,  and  tiades. 
Degrees,  ooservances,  customs,  and  laws. 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries, 
And  yet  confusion  lire  I    Plagues,  incident  to  men. 
Your  potent  and  infectious  fevers  heap 
On  Athens,  ripe  for  stroke  1  thou  cold  sciatica. 
Cripple  our  senators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt* 
As  lamely  as  their  manners !  lust  and  liberty 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrow  of  our  youth ; 
That  'gainst  the  stream  of  virtue  they  may  strive, 
And  drown  themselves  in  riot  I" 

We  must  not  omit  the  poet's  large  Cautiousness  and  Wonder, 
which  add  so  much  thrilling  interest  to  the  dagger  scene  of  Macbeth ; 
nor  the  extraordinary  Imitation  which  doubtless  directed  his  energies 
to  the  drama ;  for  various  as  are  the  objects  to  which  this  faculty  may 
appropriately  be  directed,  yet,  to  one  in  our  author's  circumetanee8« 
none  could  be  more  alluring  than  the  theatre,  where  all  the  arts 
conspire 

'*^  To  raise  the  genius,  and  to  mend  the  heart." 

Thns  we  see  aU  the  organs  which  go  to  form  a  perfectly  developed 
brain — ell  the  propensities,  sentiments,  and  intellectual  faculties,  were 
large,  vigorous,  and  active ;  and  supposing  the  possessor  in  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  average  health,  any  phrenologist  would  anticipate  the  magnifi- 
cent results  of  such  an  organisation.  For  though  there  are  many 
degrees  between  conception,  however  complete  and  perfect  the  embodi* 
ment,  in  passing  through  which,  the  poet,  painter,  and  orator,  find 
their  greatest  labour,  anxiety,  and  despondence ;  though  conception  ia 
the  gift  of  nature,  and  embodiment  oftener  the  reward  of  infinite  toil, 
the  ingenious  employment  of  means,  and  an  enthusiasm  which  no  dif- 
ficuldes  can  abate,  no  dangers  afiright,  no  allurements  betray,  yet  the 
phrenologist  knows  that  the  true  heir  of  genius  has  entailed  upon  him 
with  the  gift,  an  eager  restlessness  which  forbids  all  repose  until  the 
geirm  of  beauty  within  him  be  cultured  into  bloom — ^until  the  materials 
of  the  grand  and  noble  be  brought  into  the  stately  and  glorious  edifice, 
which  is  to  be  at  once  the  attestation  of  his  obedience  to  the  inetiiict 
of  his  natore,  and  the  rich  fruit  of  his  industry. 
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To  preMnt  any  Kience  in  s  plain  and  limple  muiner,  bo  that  Ifce 
tmalenr  can  readily  and  folly  understand  it,  requirn  a  better  know- 
ledge of  iu  elemenlvy  principles  than  eren  to  treat  it  learnedly  add 
profoundly.  Hence,  scientific  authors  have  generally  been  too  pbilo- 
aophical  and  abstract,  to  be  comprehended  by  the  great  mait  of  man- 
kind, and  vriters  on  phrenology  have  too  often  fallen  into  the  bum 
error.  Though  they  hare  daeribed  tiie  difierenl  facultiea,  they  hare 
BOt  defined  them,  whereas  a  clearer  and  better  idea  of  their  primary 
fbnctions  can  be  given  in  a  very  few  brief  definitions,  than  in  pages 
of  deacriptions.  Phrenologists  hare  also  claitified  the  faculties, 
before  the  learner  knew  loAot  was  to  be  classified.  These  two 
defects  the  writer  propoBes  to  remedy,  by  substituting  definitions  for 
descriptions,  as  well  as  by  showing  what  constitutional  provision  in 
man's  nature,  or  in  his  relations  to  the  external  woHd,  his  mentd 
faculties  are  adapted  lo,  following,  at  the  same  time,  what  he  has  con- 
sidered for  many  yeus  an  improved  classification. 
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1.  Jlmativenes8. — ^Reciprocal  attachment,  and  love  of  the  sexes  as 
such ;  with  Adhesiveness,  connubial  love,  and  the  matrimonial  rela- 
tions. Adapted  to  roan's  condition  as  a  reproductive  being,  and  to 
the  continuance  of  the  species.   Abuses :  licentiousness,  obscenity,  &c. 

2.  Pkiloprogmitiveness. — ^Parental  love ;  attachment  to  one's  own 
offspring;  love  of  children  generally,  pet  animals,  &c.  Adapted  to 
the  dependent  and  helpless  condition  in  which  man  enters  the  world, 
and  to  his  need  o( parental  care  and  protection.  The  organ  is  largest 
in  the  mother,  on  whom  this  duty  chiefly  depends.  Abuses:  spoiUng 
children  by  excessive  indulgence ;  idolising  and  pampering  them,  Ace. 

3.  Mliesiveness. — Friendship ;  sociability ;  fondness  for  society ; 
susceptibility  of  forming  attachments ;  inclination  to  love,  and  desire 
to  be  loved ;  propensity  to  associate  together  in  families  and  neigh- 
bourhoods. Adapted  to  man's  capability  of  aiding  and  receiving 
assistance  from  his  fellows,  and  to  mutual  happiness,  by  means  of 
reciprocal  affection.  Abuses:  too  great  fondness  for  company, 
indiscriminately ;  grieving  excessively  at  the  loss  of  friends,  d:c. 

4.  Inhabitiveness. — ^Love  of  home  and  country  as  such;  attach* 
ment  to  the  place  where  one  has  lived ;  unwillingness  to  change  it ; 
desire  to  locate,  and  remain  permanendy  in  one  habitation;  patriotism. 
Adapted  to  those  advantages  to  be  derived  from  having  a  permanent 
home,  thereby  preventing  the  evils  of  numerous  and  constant  changes. 

These  faculties  are  called  the  Domestic  Propensities,  and  constitute 
man  a  greganous  animal ;  render  him  a  social  and  domestic  being ; 
create  his  family  attachments  and  relations,  terminating  in  the  mar- 
I  riage  state,  and  originating  its  duties  and  its  pleasures.  The  proper, 
or  improper,  exercise  of  the  domestic  feelings  have  «  most  powerful 
influence  on  all  the  o^er  faculties.    When  these  organs  are  large. 
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they  caase  an  elongation  and  fulness  in  the  middle  and  lower  portion 
of  the  back  part  of  the  head ;  but  when  small,  this  part  of  the  head 
presents  a  flattened  and  depressed  appearance. 

5.  Coneentrativeness, — Unity  and  continuity  of  thought  and  feeling; 
power  of  connected  and  concentrated  application  to  one,  and  but  one^ 
thing  at  a  time.  Adapted  to  man's  need  of  patient,  prolonged,  and 
thorough  investigation  of  one  thing,  as  well  as  of  continued  application 
to  one  subject,  in  order  to  complete  any  difficult  or  tedious  undertaking, 
or  to  arrive  at  correct  results  in  complicated  and  abstruse  matters. 
Mu$ea :  prolixity ;  tedious  amplification  of  the  feelings  and  mental 
operations,  and  inability  to  change  one*s  occupation,  or  divert  one^s 
feelings.  This  faculty  is  referable  to  no  particular  class,  but  acts  as  a 
general  regulator  or  modifier  of  all  the  other  faculties. 

6.  CombiUivmess.'--' Self 'protection ;  defence ;  resistance ;  defiance ; 
resentment ;  spirit  of  opposition ;  determination ;  boldness ;  resolution ; 
willingness  to  encounter;  it  originates  the  feeling  implied  in  the  phrase, 
'*  Ui  me  and  mine  ahne.**  Adapted  to  man's  existence  in  a  world, 
where  difficulties  are  to  be  met  and  orereome,  as  well  as  where  his 
person  and  his  rights  must  be  protected  and  defended.  Miuea :  pug- 
nacity ;  a  quick,  fiery  temper ;  a  contrary,  fault-finding,  contentious 
disposition,  &c. 

7.  Beatruetivenees.^—'ExecutiyeneBn ;  indignation ;  sternness ;  harsh- 
ness; a  pain-causing,  retaliating,  exterminating  disposition;  hatred, 
and  bitterness  of  feeling.  Adapted  to  a  state  in  which  pain  must  be 
inflicted  and  endured,  and  many  things  must  necessarily  be  destroyed. 
Man,  in  this  world,  is  placed  under  the  dominion  of  certain  physical 
and  moral  laws.  Without  such  laws,  life  would  be  valueless,  and, 
without  a  penalty  attached  to  their  violatmn,  that  is,  without  the 
institution  of  pain,  these  laws  would  be  null  and  void.  Pain  is,  there- 
fore, productive  of  good ;  and  even  necessary  in  man's  present  state 
of  existence.  Abuses :  rage ;  revenge ;  malice  premeditated ;  ani- 
mosity ;  wars ;  cruelty ;  midignity ;  murder,  i&e. 

8.  jSHmentiveness. — Appetite;  hunger;  desire  for  nutrition;  gusta- 
tory enjoyment.  Adaptation :— Man  is  an  eating  animal.  By  the 
laws  of  his  nature,  the  exercise  of  both  body  and  mind  causes  an 
expenditure  of  the  vital  energies.  This  expenditure  presupposes  a 
ve-supply*  or  a  speedy  exhaustion  would  ensue,  and  this  supply  is 
received  partly  through  tlie  medium  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  to 
which  this  faculty  is  adapted.  Muses:  gluttony;  gormandising; 
living  merely  to  eat  and  drink ;  drunkenness — though  this  last  vice 
depends  much  on  the  temperament,  habits,  ^.  of  the  individual. 

9.' Jiequisitiveness. — Love  of  possessing  and  acquiring  property  as 
such;  the  feelingoffiiineandlAine— of  claim  and  rightful  possession; 
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an  economical,  saving,  frugal  disposition,  which  is  pained  bj  seeiag 
waste  and  extravagance.  Adaptation :— Man  requires  to  lay  by,  in 
store,  at  the  proper  season,  the  necessaries  and  comtbrts  of  life,  such 
as  food,  clothing,  dtc.  An  exchange  of  property,  also,  between  maa 
and  man,  is  oflen  beneficial  to  both,  and  even  necessary.  Acquisitive- 
nesB  has  its  counterpart  in  this  deiband  for,  and  exchange  of,  property. 
It  tends  to  restrain  that  waste  and  prodigality,  which  the  other  faculties 
would  otherwise  lead  to ;  promotes  industry,  as  well  as  prevents  idle- 
ness and  vice. 

10.  Secreiiveneis.'^'Policy I  management;  evasion;  cunning;  ad- 
ing  under  assumed  aspects ;  and  disguising  one's  real  sentiments  and 
purposes.  Adapted  to  man's  need  of  this  means t>f  defence;  to  the 
necessity,  sometimes,  of  his  concealing  hie  feelings,  and  of  indiiectly 
effecting  his  purposes.  JilmMi:  hypocrisy;  deceit;  lying;  dapli- 
city,  dec. 

These  faculties  are  denominated  the  Sttfuh  FropenaitieB*  They 
stand  intimately  related  to  the  body,  being  so  loeated  as  to  facilitate  as 
much  as  possible  the  intercommimication  between  them  and  the  body. 
Their  primary  adaptation  is  to  man  a$  an  «mtna/-— to  man  in  his 
physical  wants  and  conditionSf  giving  riae  to  his  merely  ommol 
necessities,  desires,  and  gratifications,  Uius  begetting  Selfishness,  and 
terminating  solely  on  the  interesH  and  happiness  of  their  possessor. 
The  organs  of  these  faculties  are  loeated  upon  the  sides  of  the  bead, 
around  the  ears,  and,  when  large^  give  it  a  thick  and  rounded  appear- 
ance, and  make  the  sides  of  the  he«d  jpAertcn//  but  when  small,  the 
head  is  thinner,  and  more  flattened  in  this  region.  These  faculties 
receive  their  direction  and  modification  chiefly  from  the  relative  influ- 
ence of  the  sentiments  and  inteUeet. 

11.  Cou^ioimieftf.— Provision  against  want  and  danger;  solicitude 
about  consequences ;  fear ;  care ;  anxiety ;  taking  pveeautionary  mea- 
sures ;  fleeing  from  foreseen  evik,  Ae«  Adapted  to  man's  existence 
in  a  world  of  danger,  as  w^l  as  tn  his  need  of  eare  and  foresight 
Abuses:  procrastination;  irresolution ^  timidity;  cowardice;  melan- 
choly ;  want  of  promptness  and  enlerprise. 

12.  «tf/{pfo6oHi>eneff.— Regard  for  character  and  reputation ;  desire 
for  a  **good  name,"  and  to  be  esteemed;  lave  oT  praise,  popularity, 
&nie,  and  notoriety;  pride  of  eharaeter;  feeling  of  shame;  ambitian 
to  distinguish  one's  self.  Adapted  to  the  praiseworthy  and  the  dis- 
graceful qualities  of  actions.  Abuses:  vanity;  following  the  fashions 
at  all  hazards;  extravagantly  decorating  the  person ^  making  too  great 
display  and  show ;  artificial  manners ;  formd  politeness,  dz^. 

18.  iS!e^-es/eem.—- Self-respect;  love  of  freedom,  liberty,  and  inde- 
pendence; self-confidence;  selfiCompUeency  and  satisfaction;  bi^ 
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seme  of  honour;  love  of  power;  noblenefls;  dignity;  a  high-toned 
manly  feeling,  which  deapisee  meanneM  and  commands  respect 
Adaptation: — Man  holds  an  elevated  rank  in  the  ** great  chain  of 
being/'  especially  in  his  mental  and  moral  relations.  This  faculty 
gires  him  a  consciousness  that  he  is  what  he  is,  and  disposes  him 
lo  conduct^  in  accordance  with  his  high  capacities  and  relations. 
jibtaes:  pride;  egotism;  swaggering  pretensions;  haughtiness;  an 
aristocratical,  domineering  spirit,  iie, 

14.  jFtrf7me«s.— Decision  of  character ;  stability ;  fixedness  of  pur- 
pose, opinion,  ^. ;  perseverance ;  an  unwillingness  to  change. 
Adapted  to  man's  necessity  of  meeting  and  overcoming  difficulties, 
giving  him  fixedness,  perseverance,  dec.  Abu9ta:  obstinacy ;  wilful* 
ness ;  a  blind  adherence  to  present  opinions,  and  in  opposition  to 
reason. 

This  clase  of  faculties,  denominated  Se^Uh  SeniitnentSt  like  the 
selfish  propensities,  also  terminate  upon  their  posiiessor,  and  by  dis- 
posing him  to  seek  his  own  individual  interest  and  happiness,  make 
him  selfish ;  yet  their  character  and  manifestations  are  far  superior  to 
those  of  the  selfish  propensities,  especially  when  the  religious  and 
reasoning  faculties  are  strong.  They  are  located  tc^ther  in  the 
superior  posterior,  or  back  part  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  head. 
When  these  organs  are  large,  this  portion  of  the  head  is  extended 
upwards  and  backwards;  and  when  the  moral  sentiments  are  defi« 
cient,  this  region  of  the  head  is  then  eonical. 

15.  Cimscten/tot/sness.-— Moral  principle;  sense  of  justice;  inte- 
grity ;  regard  for  duty ;  perception  of  right,  and  a  feeling  of  wrong 
g$  iuehf  and  that  right  should  be  rewarded,  and  wrong  punished; 
sense  of  moral  accountability,  of  guilt  and  incumbency ;  love  of  truth ; 
penitence  for  sin ;  disposition  to  reform ;  gratitude  for  favours ;  desire 
of  moral  purity  and  blamelessness  of  life.  Adapted  to  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  wrong,  of  duty  and  justice,  established  by  the 
Creator  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  jSbmes :  excessive  scrupulous- 
ness; self-condemnation;  making  too  littie  allowance  for  the  faults 
and  follies  of  mankind.  This  faculty  enforces  what  the  other  faculties 
regard  as  right;  does  the  fair  thing  between  man  and  man,  and  makes 
one  see  and  endeavour  to  correct  his  faults. 

16.  Hope^ — ^Anticipation ;  expectation  of  future  happiness  and  suc- 
cess; enterprise;  cheerfulness;  tendency  of  ntind  to  magnify  advan- 
tages, and  to  overlook  or  underrate  difficulties.  Adaptation :— Whilst 
the  other  faculties  desire  things,  Hope  assures  us  that  they  can  easily 
be  obtained ;  prompts  the  efforts  required  for  obtaining  the  anticipated 
good«  and  prevenu  discouragement.  Abuae$:  a  visionary,  chimerical, 
eastie-building  disposition,  Ac 
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17.  Marvelhusne88,^^F9iih ;  belief  in  special  Divine  ProTideni 
and  reliance  upon  it  for  direction ;  belief  in  aptrituai  existeneea  and 
supernatural  manifestations.  Adapted  to  the  supemataral  portions  of 
Divine  revelation,  and  to  the  existence  of  spiritual  beings.  Ahtuts  : 
belief  in  ghosts,  witchcraft,  ^. 

18.  Fenfm/ion.— -Worship  of  a  God ;  adoration  of  a  Supreme 
Being;  a  disposition  to  observe  religious  rites  and  ceremonies;  respect 
for  religion  and  things  sacred ;  regard  for  antiquity  and  deference  to 
superiors.  Adaptation  :^-Man  is  naturaUy  a  religious  being,  and  has 
always  had  some  object  of  worship.  Thw  faculty  creates  this  senti- 
ment of  adoration,  and  adapts  man  to  the  worship  of  a  Supreme 
Being.  The  existence  of  a  Deity  may  be  inferred,  if  not  proved* 
from  this  source.  Abuits:  idolatry;  superstition;  respect  for  un- 
worthy objects,  &c. 

19.  i9enevo/ence.— 'Kindness;  sympathy  for  persons  in  distress; 
delight  in  seeing,  and  desire  to  make,  sentient  beings  happy ;  willing- 
ness to  make  personal  sacrifices  to  secure  this  end;  generosity; 
benignity ;  humanity.  Adapted  to  man's  capability  of  relieving  Uie 
miseries,  and  of  promoting  the  enjoyment,  of  his  fellow-beings.  If 
man  were  incapable  of  experiencing  pain,  or  of  promoting  human  hap- 
piness, this  faculty  would  have  no  counterpart.  Abuses :  giving  alms 
to  the  vicious  and  undeserving;  so  great  tenderness  of  feeling  as  to  be 
overcome  by  the  sight  of  suffering,  ^c. 

These  faculties,  called  the  Moral  Sentiments,  create  those  religious 
and  devotional  feelings  and  emotions  which  enter  so  largely  into  the 
human  character ;  humanise,  adorn,  elevate,  and  soften  the  nature  of 
man ;  constitute  man  a  moral  and  accountable  being,  and*  connect  him 
with  the  moral  government  of  God;  create  those  moral  duties  and 
relations  which  exist  between  man  and  his  Maker;  and,  also,  between 
man  and  roan.  The  organs  of  these  faculties  are  located  in  the  supe- 
rior anterior,  or  the  frontal  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and, 
when  large,  throw  a  proportionally  large  amojunt  of  brain  in  this 
region,  elevating  and  elongating  this  part  of  the  head. 

20.  Constructiveness, — Mechanical  skill ;  dexterity  in  using  tools ; 
ability  to  make,  manufacture,  build,  contrive,  and  construct ;  skill  in 
repairing  articles ;  slight  of  hand  in  turning  off  all  kinds  of  manual 
labour.  Adaptation : — Man  requires  clothing  and  houses  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  person ;  implements  of  husbandry ;  machines ;  tools  of 
various  kinds,  and  numerous  articles,  obtained  either  by  means  of  the 
mechanical  or  fine  arts.  The  conveniences  and  luxuries,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  flowing  from  these  sources,  are 
incalculable.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  these,  man  would  be  compelled 
to  live  without  garments  and  buildings,  without  carriages  and  internal 
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improTemento,  withoat  household  farniuire,  andt  to  a  great  extent, 
destitute  of  books  and  the  means  of  knowledge.  Now  there  are  cer- 
tain  laws  to  matter,  by  the  knowledge  and  application  of  whicht 
Tarious  inventions  and  impirovements  may  be  made,  that  add  greatly 
to  man*8  happiness.  Bat,  unless  man  had  some  faculty  by  which  he 
is  enabled  to  perceive  and  apply  these  laws,  they  would  be  a  dead 
letter  to  him,  as  they  are  now  to  the  brute  creation.  Constructiveness 
is  adapted  to  this  necessity  in  man's  condition  for  having  things  con- 
structed, and  to  the  existence  of  certain  material  laws,  as  well  as  to  the 
practical  application  of  principles  in  the  sciences  and  the  arts.  Abuses: 
wasting  one's  time  and  money  in  trying  experiments,  getting  out  use- 
less patents,  trying  to  invent  perpetual  motion,  &c. 

21,  IdealUy. — Good  taste;  refinement  of  feeling  and  manners; 
delicacy ;  sense  of*  propriety ;  fancy ;  love  of  polite  literature,  belles- 
lettres,  and  a  chaste  and  elegant  style ;  that  faculty  which  perceives 
and  admires  the  beautiful,  the  rich,  the  exquisite,  the  sentimental,  the 
perfect,  and  the  fine  arts  generally ;  which  gives  impassioned  ecstacy 
and  rapture  of  feeling,  elegance  and  beauty  of  style,  and  inspiration 
to  poetry  and  oratory ;  soflens  down  the  rougher  features  of  man's 
nature,  and  creates  a  desire  for  improvement  and  perfection.  Adapta- 
tion : — Man  Lb  so  constituted  as  to  admire  tlie  beauties  of  nature  and 
art,  a  handsome  face  and  an  elegant  form,  ^c. ;  is  delighted  in  contem- 
plating the  imaginative  in  poetry,  fiction,  romance,  &e.,  and  receives 
vast  accessions  to  his  happiness  from  the  above  sources.  The  faculty 
of  Ideality  also  imposes  great  restraint  upon  the  coarse,  vulgar,  and 
vicious  manifestation  of  the  passions,  propensities,  ^. ;  favouring  the 
perfection  of  man's  whole  nature.*  Abuses :  ideal  reveries ;  sickly 
sentimentalism ;  extravagant  love  of  romance,  poetry,  the  theatre,  &^. ; 
that  sickly  delicacy  which  is  disgusted  with  the  world  as  it  is,  and 
soars  to  dwell  constantly  in  an  ideal  world, 

22.  ItnitaHon.' — Power  of  imiteting  and  copying ;  of  doing  what 
one  sees  done ;  mimicry,  &c.  Adaptation  :^»Man  is  a  progressive 
being.  Individuals  and  generations  copy  from  their  predecessors 
(vices  included),  and  then  make  changes  and  additions  of  their  own, 
to  be  transmitted  to  those  who  succeed  them.  But  were  it  not  for 
this  faculty,  each  individual,  and  every  succeeding  generation,  would 
be  compelled,  to  a  very  great  extent,  to  begin  de  novot  originating 
every  convenience  and  improvement.  Moreover,  man  is  obliged  to 
communicate  his  ideas  by  means  of  certain  established  signs,  which 
every  one  must  copy.  Children,  too,  learn  a  thousand  fold  more 
from  example  than  from  precept,  doing  what  they  see  done.    In  this 
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neeetiitjr  ior  imitatioii  in  general,  this  faculty  has  its  ooonl 
The  drama  has  its  origin  in  thia  power.  The  (acuity  of  Imiiatum 
abo  greatly  aids  in  relating  aneodote8»  in  powere  of  oratory^  deacrap- 
tbn,  the  arts,  &c«  &c.  Jlbuset:  mimiory;  copying  the  faalta  of 
odiera;  aervile  imitation,  and  following  patterns  to  the  exclusion  of 
originality,  and  at  the  expense  of  independehce,  Ac. 

28.  JUSwA/iilness.— Wit;  perception  of  the  ahsurd  and  ludicroiiB  ; 
disposition  and 'ability  to  joke,  make  Inn,  ridicule;  humour;  plea* 
sentry;  faeetiousness ;  intuitive  perception  of,  and  disposition  to  laugh, 
at,  that  which  is  improper,  ill-timed,  out  of  place,  unbecoming,  Acu 
Adaptation :— -To  detect  and  expose  to  ridicule  the  preposterous* 
improper,  absurd,  &o«;  thereby  aiding  the  reasoning  faculties  in 
ascertaining  truth  by  perceiving  the  absurdity  of  error,  and  correcting 
the  exhibitions  of  all  the  other  faculties  by  detecting,  and  holding  up 
to  ridicule,  their  improper  or  unnatural  manifestations*  Abu»t$: 
levity ;  making  sport  of  serious  things ;  ridiculing  truth ;  laughing  ai 
the  infirmities  of  the  unfortunate,  dso. 

The  faculties,  called  Stmi-InidUetwd  Sentiments^  are  of  a  mixed 
nature,  participating  in  the  properties  both  of  the  sentiments  and  the 
intellectual  faculties.  They  tend  to  the  adornment  and  perfectien  of 
the  human  mind,  by  creating  in  it  a  taste  and  a  talent  for  the  fine  arts 
and  polite  literature-*for  copying,  constructing*  manufacturingt  and 
the  like.  Improvement  seems  to  be  the  watchword  of  our  race,  and 
'  its  spirit  is  manifested  in  those  almost  innumerable  inventions  and 
contrivances  which  so  greatly  augment  our  comforts,  multiply  our 
conveniences,  and  give  new  charms  to  our  existence.  These  im- 
provements result  chiefly  from  this  class  of  faculties.  They  are 
located  partly  between  the  forehead  and  the  portion  of  the  head 
covered  by  hair,  and  partly  within  the  latter,  giving,  when  large,  a 
fhlness  and  breadth  to  this  portion  of  the  head ;  but  when  small,  the 
head,  where  the  hair  begins  to  appear,  is  narrower  and  flattened. 

We  come  now  to  what  are  called  the  InteUedual  Facuhiee,  These 
have  to  do  exclusively  with  objects  and  things,  their  physical  pro- 
perties and  abstract  relations.  They  create  a  thirst  for  information^ 
and  furnish  the  ability  to  acquire  knowledge  in  general ;  take  cogni« 
sance  of  facts  and  conditions,  and  remember  them,  and  constitute 
what  is  commonly  called  the  intellect,  understanding,  or  judgment.. 
The  external  senses,  via.  sensation,  sight,  hearing,  taste,  and  smelU 
are  arranged  by  phrenologists  under  this  class  of  faculties.  'Various 
and  contradictory  views  have  been  entertained  by  different  writers  on 
the  nature  and  operations  of  the  external  senses,  and  their  relations  to 
the  mind.  Phrenology  has  thrown  a  vast  amount  of  light  on  this 
intricate  subject,  and  it  must  be  admitted*  that  the  offices  of  the 
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•xlernal  seoies  can  be  folly  and  correctly  andentood,  only  by  taking 
into  eonaideration  the  true  faoctiona  of  the  bram»  as  unfolded  by  the 
diacoTeries  of  this  acience.  For  a  critical  and  extended  analysis  of 
theae  facalties,  the  reader  ta  referred  to  Dr.  Sporaheim's  excellent 
xraiarka  on  this  subject. 

34.  /fu^vuftiofily.-— Observation  of  things  as  independent  exist> 
eaeea;  curiosity  to  see  and  examine  objects;  disposition  to  regard 
phyaical  thinga  in  their  individual,  isolated  capacity.  Adaptation :— > 
Matter  is  divided  into  a  great  many  distinct  existences,  called  bodies, 
objeetSy  things,  &c.,  each  of  which  has  a  personal  identity  of  its  own. 
Oa  looking  at  any  thing,  say  a  book,  the  first  impression  that  enters 
the  mind,  is  its  individuality  or  its  £Amj^nes«— that  it  is  a  certain 
something,  which  has  an  independent  existence,  called,  generally^ 
its  perwnaKtjf.  Now,  this  faculty  constitutes  the  medium  through 
which  a  knowledge  of  tking$  as  mcA,  enters  the  mind,  and  is  adapted 
to  take  cognisance  of  that  great  physical  law,  called  the  divitilnlity  of 
matter. 

25.  Ihrm. — Cognisance  and  leoollectton  of  the  shape,  superficies, 
configuration,  and  appearance  of  objects;  observation  and  recollec- 
tion of  fiices,  of  the  expression  of  countenances,  family  resem- 
Uaaces,  Sic. ;  good  eyesight.  Adaptation  v— Every  physical  substance, 
every  partide  of  matter,  has  some  form  or  shape.  This  is  a  necea^ 
uary  property  of  matter.  By  means  of  it,  we  are  able  to  designate 
sod  recollect  one  object  or  one  person  from  another.  Infinite  wisdom 
has  wisely  given  shape  or  form  to  all  bodies,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
has  given  to  man  a  faculty  which  enables  him  to  perceive,  and  make 
a  nsefiil  application  of,  this  elementary  property  of  matter. 

26.  iSiize.— ^Cognisance  and  recollection  of  magnitude,  bulk,  propor- 
tion, dec.;  judgment  of  the  weight  of  bodies,  or  their  gravity,  by  observ- 
ing their  size.  Adaptation:— *£ very  physical  thing  that  exists,  occu- 
pies more  or  less  spaet^  and  cannot  exist  without  this  condition.  Mag- 
nitude or  bulk  is  a  naiuralf  necessary j  and  inherent  property  of  matter. 
The  faculty  of  Size  enables  man  to  render  this  arrangement  or  elemen- 
tsry  property  of  matter  of  incalculable  service  to  himself.  Without 
such  a  faculty,  we  could  not  perceive  or  know  any  difference  in  the 
relative  size  of  difierent  bodies. 

27.  ^FUgA/.— Intuitive  perception  aad  application  of  the  principles 
of  gravity ;  ability  to  balance  one's  self,  to  preserve  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  to  judge  of  the  weight  of  bodies  by  lifting  them ;  ability  to 
ride  a  fractious  horse,  to  carry  a  steady  hand,  to  throw  a  ball,  stone, 
or  arrow,  straight,  ^c.  Adaptation : — ^The  laws  of  gravity  pervade  all 
physical  nature,  and,  without  some  faculty  to  perceive  and  apply 
tiisse  laws,  roan  would  (all,  and  remain  wherever  these  lawa  cany 
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him;  would  be  unable  e?en  to  stand,  and  much  less  to  walk 
labour.    This  faculty,  then,  adapts  man  to  the  great  law  of  milter 
called  inertia  or  gravitation. 

28.  Colour. — Perception  of  colours— of  their  various  shades,  hues, 
tints,  ii^, ;  delight  and  satisfaction  in  contemplating  their  diveisified 
and  harmonious  applications.  Adapted  to  that  inherent  property  of 
matter  called  colour,  by  means  of  which  man's  happiness  is  gready 
promoted  in  Tarions  ways,  and  he  enabled  to  distinguish  one  thing 
from  another. 

29.  Order. — System;  physical  arrangement;  having  a  place  for 
every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its  place.  Adaptation :— **  Order  is 
heaven's  first  law."  The  whole  universe  is  found  to  be  a  perfect 
eyetem  of  things.  Perfection  of  arrangement  and  perfect  order  cha- 
racterise all  the  Creator's  works.  Man  requires  the  application  of 
this  same  principle  in  his  business  and  various  pursuits,  in  order  to 
secure  convenience,  despatch,  correctness,  &c.  Now,  this  faculty  is 
adapted  to  the  great  law  of  order  which  pervades  all  the  Creator's  works, 
as  well  as  to  the  necessity  and  utility  of  order  on  the  part  of  man. 

30.  Calctilatian. — Intuitive  perception  of  the  relations  of  numbers 
or  figures ;  ability  to  reckon  figures  and  cast  accounts  in  the  head^ 
numerical  computation,  having  primary  reference  to  the  four  funda- 
mental rules  of  Arithmetic,  as  well  as  to  what  is  called  the  Rule  of 
Three.  Adaptation : — We  naturally  count  and  number  things ;  im- 
portant advantages  are  derived  from  this  capacity ;  no  business  trans- 
action could  be  carried  on  without  it,  and  nearly  all  exchanges  con- 
nected with  property  or  the  value  of  things,  depend  very  much  upon 
it.  This  faculty  adapts  man  to  this  necessity,  which  exists  in  the 
nature  of  things  and  in  his  relations  to  society. 

31.  Locality. — Cognisance  and  recollection  of  the  relative  positions 
of  objects ;  fondness  for  geography ;  love  of  travelling ;  recollection  of 
the  looks  of  places,  roads,  natural  scenery,  &c.  Adaptation : — Space 
exists  and  extends  all  around,  both  above  and  below  us.  Its 
boundaries  man  has  never  been  able  to  fathom.  Every  material 
thing  has  of  necessity  a  **  local  habitation,"  and  occupies  some  par- 
ticular place ;  and  no  two  things  can  occupy  the  same  space  at  the 
same  time.  Now,  it  is  necessary  that  man  should  observe  and  recol- 
lect the  loeality  of  things,  and  it  is  this  faculty  which  adapts  man  to 
this  necessity. 

These  faculties,  called  the  Observing  or  Knowing  Faculiiea,  store 
the  mind  with  individual  facts ;  furnish  a  general  knowledge  of  things, 
their  conditions,  and  qualities ;  collect  statistical  information ;  create  a 
talent  and  a  desire,  proportionate  to  their  size,  for  observing  and 
knowing ;  and  thus  render  very  great  assistance  in  doing  every  kind 
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of  bu8ineM.  The  organs  of  these  facalties  are  located  directly  abore 
the  eyes— their  principal  medium  of  communication  with  the  external 
world — ^and  when  large,  cause  the  lower  portions  of  the  forehead, 
above  the  eyes,  proportionally  to  protrude ;  but  when  these  organs  are 
small,  this  portion  of  the  forehead  is  depressed. 

We  have  now  analysed  all  those  facalties  which  have  to  do  with 
the  essential  and  inherent  properties  of  matter,  and,  what  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  we  have  found  a  phrenological  faculty  adapted  to  every 
inherent  property  of  matter,  and,  vice  versa,  every  inherent  property 
of  matter  adapted  to  some  phrenological  faculty.  And  we  question 
whether  any  naturalist  or  philosopher  can  'point  out  a  single  elementary 
property  of  matter  which  has  not  its  counterpart  in  some  mental 
faculty,  as  proved  and  described  by  phrenology.  Again:  Natural 
philosophy  recognises  the  following  inherent  properties  of  matter, 
viz.  "impenetrability,"  (Locality,)  "extension,"  (Size,)  "figure," 
(Form,)  "divisibility,"  (Individuality,)  "inertia,"  (Weight,)  and 
"attraction,"  which  is  only  the  principle  of  weight  applied  to  the 
integral  particles  of  matter,  and  of  which  the  faculty  of  Weight  would 
naturally  take  cognisttnce.  In  this  catalogue.  Colour,  Order,  and 
Number,  are  omitted,  and  we  would  confidently  appeal  to  every 
philosopher,  whether  colour  is  not  as  much  an  inherent  property  of 
matter  as  extension  or  figure— whether  the  numerical  relations  of  one, 
two,  three,  and  four,  are  not  also  inherent— and  whether  order  is  not 
necessarily  a  conetitueni  element  of  matter ;  or  whether  it  is  possible, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  for  us  to  have  clear  and  definite  concep- 
tions of  material  bodies,  without  these  three  last  conditions,  viz.  colour, 
order,  and  number,  to  each  of  which  the  faculties.  Colour,  Order,  and 
Calculation,  are  severally  adapted.  And  liow,  we  would  ask,  can 
these  facts  be  explained  upon  any  other  system  of  mental  philosophy 
but  phrenology  ? 

32.  Eventuality, — Observation  and  recollection  of  action,  pheno- 
mena, occurrences,  what  has  taken  place,  and  circumstantial  and  histo- 
rical facts;  desire  to  witness  and  institute  experiments;  thirst  for 
information,  and  the  news  of  the  day ;  desire  to  hear  and  relate  anec- 
dotes, and  to  find  out  what  t>,  and  know  what  has  been,  and  see  what 
wHl  be.  Adaptation : — Nature  is  one  great  theatre  of  action,  motion, 
and  change.  These  changes,  called  phenomena,  are  almost  infinite 
in  number  and  variety.  The  whole  vegetable  and  animal  creation  is 
constantly  passing  through  successive  changes ;  and  human  life,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  is  made  up  of  action  and  change.  Innumer- 
able»  changes  and  events  are  constantly  transpiring  in  the  state  of 
lociety,  as  well  as  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge.     Now,  th« 
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facalty  of  Eventuality  adapts  man  to  aach  a  state  of  duag8»  and  gieadjr 
favours  his  mental  improvement. 

83.  21lme.*-*Cognisance  and  recollection  of  the  time  when^  of 
duration,  of  the  lapse  of  time,  the  succession  of  events ;  of  dates ; 
keeping  the  beat  in  music  and  dancing,  iie.  Adaptation  :—Mftii, 
instesd  of  existing  in  a  monotonous  now^  is  the  creature  of  succession. 
One  event  happens  btfore  or  afier  another,  and  Time  is  adapted  to 
this  arrangement. 

34.  7\me. — ^Tone ;  disposition  to  sing ;  the  musical  hcuky ;  sense 
of  melody  and  musical  harmony ;  ability  to  learn  tunes  by  note,  and 
to  detect  agreement  or  discord  by  the  ear.  Adaptation :— There  are 
certain  sounds,  called  oclavea,  which  are  musical  in  themselves,  and 
blend  together  harmoniously,  producing  melody,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  to  the  ears  of  all.  What  is  melody  to  the  savage  Indian,  and 
to  the  wild  Hottentot,  is  also  melody  to  the  Swiss  peasant  and  to  the 
musical  Italian,  as  well  as  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Even  the  feathered 
songsters  employ  the  same  octave  that  num  employs,  using  notes  that 
are  melodious  to  the  human  ear.  Now,  these  musical  laws  or  sounds 
exist,  by  means  of  which  man's  happiness  is  greatly  promoted ;  and 
we  find  the  faculty  of  Tune  adapted  to  this  delightful  arrangement  in 
nature. 

35.  Language. — Power  of  communicating  one's  ideas  by  means  of 
written  and  spoken  language;  memory  of  words;  copia  verborum; 
volubility ;  versatility  of  expression ;  ability  to  learn  spoken  languages, 
and  to  use  such  words  as  precisely  express  one's  meaning.  Adapted 
to  the  exchange  or  intercommunication  of  ideas  between  man  and 
man,  thereby  greatly  promoting  human  happiness  and  improvement. 

These  faculties,  called  the  Semi-Perceptive^  perform  a  class  of 
functions  intermediate  between  those  exercised  by  the  perceptive,  and 
those  by  the  reasoning,  faculties;  and  the  location  of  their  organs 
corresponds  with  their  character.  The  perceptive  faculties  take  cog- 
nisance of  material  objects,  and  their  various  phyeical  properties, 
such  as  their  form,  size,  weight,  colour,  dz;c. ;  whereas,  the  semi-per- 
ceptive are  of  a  more  subtle  nature,  having  to  do  with  facts,  and  the 
various  phenomena  produced  by  physical  objects,  and  form,  as  it 
were,  a  stepping-stone  to  the  reasoning  organs.  Eventuality,  for 
example,  takes  cognisance,  not  of  physical  objects,  but  their  actiom^ 
and  the  incidents  and  events  thus  produced ;  Time,  of  the  particular 
period  in  which  these  events  occur ;  Language,  of  the  vocal  sounds 
employed  to  name  these  objects ;  and  Tlcne,  of  the  meiody  of  soundi 
produced  by  them ;  and  thus  both  the  perceptive  and  semi-perceptive 
faculties  are  employed  as  the  subordinate  agents  of  the  reasoning 
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fiieiiltiefl,  funiiihing  them  with  materials  to  8eaa»  digest,  and  reflect 
and  reason  upon.  Hence  it  would  appear,  that,  in  the  mental 
economy,  the  functions  of  the  semi^peroeptire  faculties  are  no  less 
important  than  those  of  the  perceptive,  especially  if  we  consider  that 
they  constitute  as  essential  a  part  of  the  intellectual  machinery,  when 
viewed  as  a  whole. 

86.  CauaalUy.'-^VoireT  of  perceiving  and  applying  the  principles 
of  causation ;  ability  to  plan,  contrive,  invent,  adapt  means  to  ends, 
lake  the  advantage  of  circumstances,  &c. ;  to  create  resources ;  to  apply 
power  most  advantageously ;  to  discover  first  principles,  and  trace  out 
the  connections  and  relations  existing  between  causes  and  effects;  to 
reason  by  drawing  conclusions  from  given  premises ;  to  predict  the 
result  of  given  measures ;  disposition  to  investigate,  and  to  seek  the 
why  and  whtrefort  of  subjects ;  a  leading  element  of  common  sense ; 
die  therefore  and  wherefore  faculty.    Adaptation : — ^Every  effect  must 
have  its  cause,  and  every  cause  must  have  its  effect    Like  causes  pro- 
duce like  effects.     Without  some  power  of  perceiving  and  applying 
these  laws  of  causation,  man  could  not  exist.    Causality  supplies  this 
power,  and  is  adapted  to  the  arrangement  of  nature,  called  causation* 
37.  Omt/EMimon.— -Power  of  induction  and  generalisation ;  of  classify- 
ing  phenomena,  and  perceiving  and  applying  the  principles  of  analogy ; 
ability  to  discover  the  unknown  from  its  resemblance  to  that  which  is 
known ;  and,  also,  error  from  its  incongruity  with  truth,  or  from  its 
opposition  to  facts ;  critical  acumen ;  power  of  illustrating  and  explain- 
ing one's  meaning ;  of  referring  to  parallel  cases,  and  of  using  com- 
parisons, similes,  figures  of  speech,  Sic*    Adaptation :-— In  all  the 
operations  of  nature,  perfect  uniformity  exists.     On  account  of  the 
resemblance  which  one  thing,  or  one  set  of  things,  bears  to  another, 
most  of  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world  are  capable  of  being 
grouped  togetfier  into  classes.    That  the  principles  of  analogy  really 
exist  in  nature,  is  demonstrated  by  every  day's  observation  and 
experience.    Hence  we  infer  the  necessity  of  a  primary  power  of  the 
mind,  whose  proper  function  it  is  to  perceive  and  apply  these  prin- 
ciples. 

Causality  and  Comparison  are  called  the  RcfUiiive  or  Reasoning 
Ibeulties.  They  impart  to  the  mind  an  intellectual  power  of  a 
higher  order  than  that  given  by  the  perceptive  and  semi-perceptive 
faculties,  enabling  man  to  invent,  to  think,  and  reason — ^to  ascertain 
those  abstract  relations  and  bearings  of  things  which  neither  observa- 
tion nor  any  other  mental  power  can  reach.  Most  of  the  other  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  possessed,  in.  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  some 
species  of  the  lower  order  of  animals,  and  some  of  them  to  a  finr 
gieater  extent  than  by  man,  yet  none  of  theie  animds  can  origiMtt 
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and  inventf  or  to  any  coosiderable  extent  adapt  mean*  to  ends.  It  is 
Causality  and  Comparison  which  emphatically  render  man  an  improV' 
able  being — which  give  him  the  capacity  and  power  of  constantly /»n^- 
gresnng  in  knowledge  and  civilisation.* 


MISCELLANY. 


Pathological  Fads, — The  Si.  Joseph's  Times,  of  Florida,  coolaioed 
recently  an  account  of  the  trial  of  a  negro  woman  named  Maria,  charsred 
with  the  crime  of  ktlliog  her  overseer.  In  the  report  of  the  trial,  we  find 
this  statement : — 

'^The  death- bed  declarations  of  the  deceased,  were  also  sought  to  be 
used  in  evidence.  He  had  received  two  severe  blows  with  an  axe  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  cutting  through  the  skull  into  the  brain.  The  cuts  into 
the  brain  were  each  about  four  inches  long,  and  so  near  together,  that  Ihe 
skull  was  broken  between  them.  Deceased  survived,  notwithstanding, 
about  five  weeks.  During  this  period,  he  conversed  intelligibly  at  times, 
but  though  he  could  express  his  wants  and  recognise  objects,  he  had  lost 
the  power  of  calling  names.  He  would  say,  *  I  want  to  drink,'  but  he 
could  not  say  water.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  water,  tea,  cofiee, 
and  milk,  but  never  referred  to  either  by  name.  The  only  individual  he 
attempted  to  name,  was  his  wife,  and  he  uniformly  called  her  Peter^ 
thougn  he  had  never  done  so  before  his  misfortune.  When  asked  who 
it  was  that 'struck  him,  he  replied,  'call  over  some  names,' and  when 
Maria  and  her  mother  were  named,  said  they  did  it.  What  organ  of 
the  brain  is  essential  to  the  recollection  or  calling  of  proper  names?  We 
throw  the  question  to  the  phrenologists.'' 

This  fhct  we  would  respectfully  submit  for  solution,  to  those  anti' 
phrenologisiB  who  profess  to  believe  that  the  brain,  as  a  whole,  is  the 
OTf&Q  of  the  mind,  or  that  the  functions  of  the  former  have  no  connection 
with  the  manifestations  of  the  latter.  Its  solution,  we  think,  will  be 
rather  difficult  on  either  hypothesis. 

''There  is  residing  in  the  city  of  Washington,"  says  the  Alexandria 
Gazette,  "a  highly  respectable  and  intelligent  lady,  rather  advanced  in 
life,  who,  in  1837,  experienced  a  slight  shock  of  apoplexy.  Up  to  that 
time  she  possessed  rather  uncommon  powers  of  conversation';  was  fluent, 
and  had  a  ready  command  of  fine  language.  She  had  prominent  eyes, 
and  her  conversation  indicated  that  the  organ  of  Language,  as  the 
phrenologists  would  say,  was  well  developed.     The  attack  of  apoplexy 

*  lo  the  first  volume  of  the  Joarnal,  we  pretented  two  artieles  on  the  Eleoientsry 
Principles  of  Plircnology,  intending  ere  thia  to  have  reaamed  the  aubject;  and  per- 
haps the  aeries  of  articlea  t^en  commenced  may  atill  be  continued.  We  are  well 
aware  that  the  numbers  of  the  present  volume  have  not  been  au65cient1y  elementary 
and  praeticaU  and  it  ia  therefore  witli  pleasure  that  we  are  now  able,  in  part,  to 
Bopply  thia  deficiency  in  the  presentation  of  the  above  article.  Mr.  Fowler's 
maoner  of  treating  the  subject  is  very  etmple  and  lucid,  and  his  views  ars  the 
raaalt  of  ejitensive  observations  on  the  science. — Ed, 
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destroyed  all  power  of  calling  proper  names,  with  a  single  exception,  and 
ivbicb  she  has  never  recovered.  She  still  converses  fluently,  so  far  as 
proper  names  are  not  concerned ;  bat  whenever  a  proper  name  occarsi 
she  is  arrested  in  her  conversation,  and  cannot  proceed  until  the  name  is 
suggested,  when  she  instantly  recognises  the  person  or  thing,  and  is 
enabled  to  go  on.  From  this  fact,  would  it  not  appear  that  man  is 
endowed  with  two  independent  organs  of  Languagei  one  for  common 
words,  and  another  for  proper  names?" 

As  phrenologists,  we  acknowledge  our  inability  to  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation  to  this  fact.  Some  advocates  of  the  science  have  considered 
the  organ  of  Language  as  including  in  its  functions  names  or  nonns, 
which  were  both  common  and  proper ;  others  have  thought  that  the  use 
of  proper  names  was  connected  with  some  other  faculty.  Farther 
obseivatioos,  we  doubt  not,  will  throw  additional  light  on  this  point,  and 
reconcile  any  apparent  discrepancies. 


Antiquity  of  Phrenology.'-^The  New  Haven  Record,  Cl.,  of  Feb- 
ruary 15,  contained  an  article  with  this  caption.  It  will  be  found,  on  a 
careful  examination,  that  Dr.  Gail  was  the  tole  discoverer  of  the  true 
functions  of  the  brain,  and  he  alone  should  receive  the  merits.  Still, 
many  facts  and  opinions  existed  previous  to  his  dav,  which  harmonise 
most  perfectly  with  his  discoveries,  such  as  the  following,  copied  from 
the  Record : — 

''It  is  the  common  opinion  that  the  science  of  phrenology  is  entirely 
of  modern  date;  it  is  often  claimed  as  a  receiit  discovery  which  is  to 
confer  great  benefit  upon  mankind.  A  classical  friend  at  our  elbow 
maintains  that  this  is  altogether  a  mistake — that  the  science  is  at  least 
as  old  as  the  bard  of  Scio.  Homer,  he  observes,  distinctly  tells  us  that 
Thersites  had  a  conical  head,  and  Jupiter  haa  a  wonderful  forehead. 
Accordingly,  the  former  was  the  most  noisy,  the  most  impudent,  and  the 
most  self  conceited  warrior,  that  ever  went  to  Troy  to  nght  for  Helen: 
and  the  latter  was- the  king  of  gods  and  men,  and  the  highest  counsellor. 
(See  III.  I.  528:  II.  211—42,  478.) 

'' Aristotle,  also,  was  undoubtedly  very  deeply  versed  in  the  science 
of  skulls.  In  his  treatise  on  physiognomy  (Chap.  VI.)  be  is  of  opinion 
that  a  conical  head  is  a  sign  or  impudence;  and  in  this  he  perfectly 
agrees  with  his  great  predecessor  Homer,  and  successor  Qall. 

"It  would  seem  that  Homer  and  Aristotle  confined  their  observations 
to  the  anterior  and  upper  portions  of  the  human  skull.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  ApoUonius  of  Rhodes  to  penetrate  into  the  region  of  the 
passions.  In  bis  Araonautics,  (Lib.  III.  761— d5,)  he  informs  us  that 
when  Medea  fell  in  love  with  Jason,  the  captain  of  the  Arso,  she  felt  a 
curious  kind  of  uneasiness  in  the  back  part  of  the  head,  whicn,  according 
to  Apollonius,  is  considerably  agitated  when  Cnpid  enters  the  heart,  and 
which,  according  to  Oall,  is  the  seat  of  the  tender  affections.'' 

Examination  of  a  iSfifctiZi.— The  Worcester  Banner,  of  March  3d,  pub- 
lished at  Snow  Hill,  Md.,  in  giving  an  account  of  Mr.  Lt  N.  Fowler's 
irfirenological  examinations  in  that  place,  contained  the  following  fact:— 

''A  human  skull  was  handed  him,  and  he  was  requested  to  state  the 
character  of  iu  former  owner,  as  developed  by  the  various  organs.  The 
following  we  believe  to  be  a  correct  report  of  his  remarks.  * 
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'^ '  Pirst,  This  appears  to  b«  the  head  of  a  male. 

*^  ^Stcondj  The  organs  of  his  intellectual  faculties  were  small  The 
frontal  lobe  of  the  brain  bein^  narrow,  and  the  fibres  short. 

"  '  Third,  His  moral  facalties  appear  to  have  been  weak ;  the  eomud 
region  being  low,  particularlf  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness. 

^* '  Fourth,  The  organs  on  the  sides  of  the  head  were  unusually  deve- 
loped. Destractiveness,  Cautiousness,  Becretiveness,  Firmness,  and 
Self-esteem,  all  appear  to  be  large. 

"  *  From  these  devclopements,  I  infer  that  he  was  a  criminal— if  ao, 
probably  a  murderer.  Pbienology,  however,  does  not  pretend  to  say 
what  crimes  a  man  has  committed,  but  what  he  would  be  inclined  to 
commit.  He  might  have  manifested  some  Veneration ;  if  so,  he  was  a 
superstitious  man.  He  was  a  verv  selfish  man,  regarding  his  own  wants 
and  wishes  more  Chan  those  of  others,  and  was  self -willed.  To  sum  up 
the  rest  in  a  few  words,  he  was  proud,  stubborn,  insubordinate,  ambitioas, 
avaricious,  cunning,  more  desperate  than  courageous,  depraved,  and 

licentious.    I  regara  it  as  decidedly  a  bad  head} 

« 

''We  believe  the  above  is  an  accurate  summary  of  what  was  Mid  opoa 
the  occasion.  He  also  stated  that  if  he  were  a  murderer,  he  would  be 
more  likely  to  accomplish  his  purpose  by  stealth,  baring  large  Cautious- 
ness and  Secretiveness,  than  boldly  and  openly. 

"Now  for  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  skull  was  that  of  a  negro  man 
who  had  murdered  his  master,  or  rather  who  was  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted upon  this  charge.  In  connection  with  some  other  slaves  of  the 
same  person,  he  had  Men  punished  very  severely  for  theft.  The  master 
was  waylaid,  and  killed  at  his  own  gate.  The  proud  spirit  of  the 
negroes  revolted  at  the  punishment  of  their  crime,  and  they  soujght 
revenge  in  the  death  of  their  master.  Although  the  evidence  against 
the  negro  executed  for  this  crime,  was  sufficient,  in  law,  to  convict  bin, 
there  remained,  and  still  remains,  on  the  minds  of  many,  a  |>ersuasiaa 
of  his  innocence.  To  the  last,  he  persisted  in  declaring  his  innocence 
of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  condemned.  At  the  same  time  he  said  he 
knew  who  did  it.  and  was  cognisant  of  the  intention,  and,  in  fact,  was 
engaged  in  the  plot — who  committed  the  deed  he  would  not  tell.  Suck 
are  the  principal  facts  of  the  case,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it 
Upon  comparing  these  facts  with  the  character  given  by  Mr.  Fowler. 
fW>m  the  devclopements  of  the  skull,  we  think  it  muat  be  acknowledgee 
that  phrenology  fairly  and  triumphantly  atood  the  ordeal  to  which  it 
subjected." 


EnglUk  Cbrreapondeftce.— A  gentleman  connected  with  the  Bank  of 
England,  ia  a  letter,  dated  London,  February  29,  1840,  to  the  editor  of 
this  Journal,  remarks  as  follows:— '^  Phrenology,  I  think,  is  making  great 
strides  in  this  country.  Whenever  I  mention  the  subject,  I  find  nme  oot 
of  ten  favourably  disposed  to  it  among  young  and  intelligent  people. 
You  can  s(;arceiy  pass  by  a  chemist  shop  in  London,  without  seeing  t 
phrenological  bust  conspicuously  displayed ;  and  the  sate  of  elementary 
works  on  the  science  is,  I  understand,  enormously  lar|(e.  When,  in  eon- 
junction  witb  these  facts,  we  take  into  consideration  its  more  extensive 
popularity  in  France,  and  its  very  general  practical  application  in  ths 
United  States,  we  may  believe  that  the  position  of  those  who  oow 
blindly  oppose  or  obstinately  refuse  to  listen  to  tu  principles,  will  ttot.io 
the  course  of  five  or  ten  ysan  henee,  be  of  the  most  snvmble  nalore.'' 
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ARTICLE  I. 

DR.  8T0KS3  ON  PHRENOLOGY. 

Among  the  evidences  indicating  the  advancement  of  phrenology, 
vre  find  that  the  science  is  beginning  to  be  introduced  and  treated  in  a 
respectful  manner,  in  some  of  the  best  medical  works  which  now 
issue  from  the  press.  Many  facts  might  be  stated  in  confirmation  of 
this  remark ;  but  it  is  our  object  to  notice,  at  the  present  time,  only 
one  work  on  this  subject,  viz.  **  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Medicine,  by  William  Stokes,  M.  D."  These  lectures  first 
appeared  in  the  «*  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  and  have 
since  been  republished  in  this  country  among  the  standard  volumes 
of  the  **  American  Medical  Library.*'  Dr.  Stokes  has  sustained  for 
many  years  a  high  rank  in  his  profession  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  the 
author  of  several  valuable  works  on  medicine,  as  well  as  of  numerous 
able  articles  in  the  English  Quarterly  Reviews  and  Journals.  Dr. 
Dunglison,  the  American  editor  of  these  Lectures,  informs  us  that  the 
'*  author,  from  his  situation,  has  every  opportunity  for  confirming  or 
disproving  his  theoretical  considerations  by  the  test  of  practice ;  he  is 
well  informed  on  every  thing  that  has  been  done,  and  is  doing,  in 
various  countries ;  and  he  possesses,  withal,  powers  of  discrimination 
and  exposition  with  which  few  are  favoured." 

We  have  two  objects  in  noticing  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Stokes  on 
phrenology:  1st,  To  call  the  attention  of  members  of  the  medical 
profession  to  the  importance  of  understanding  the  fundions  of  the 
brain ;  2d,  To  direct  the  attention  of  phrenologists  to  the  infimate  and 
necessary  relations  which  pathologicd  conditions  of  the  brain  sustain 
to  phrenology. 

It  is  a  fact,  no  less  lamentable  than  true,  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  medical  profession  have  thus  far  been  either  entirely  ignorant  or 
regardless  of  the  true  physiology  of  the  brain,  in  the  treatment  of 
voL.n«-*32' 
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disease.  Thei^  attention  has  not  been  directed  to  its  nature  and 
importance,  while  engaged  in  pursuing  their  professional  studies,  aad« 
eonsequently,  their  future  observations,  and  the  practice  of  medicine* 
have  availed  them  but  little  on  this  subject.  While  the  functions  of 
other  organs  of  the  body  have  been  made  the  objects  of  special  atndy, 
those  of  the  brain  have,  in  a  great  measure,  been  neglected.  It 
might  be  inferred,  a  priori^  from  the  position  and  anatomical  relations 
of  this  organ,  that  it  exerted  a  most  powerful  influence  over  the  whole 
system,  whether  in  a  healthy  or  morbid  condition.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell'  here  on  the  nature*  and  number  of  diseases  connected  with 
*  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  or  to  show,  from  their  intimate  rela- 
tions to  other  organs,  the  powerful  influence  which  they  must  neces- 
sarily exert  over  the  whole  body.  No  disease  can  be  treated  ration- 
ally and  successfully  without  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the 
organs  involved,  and  just  in  proportion  to  the  relative  importance  of 
such  organs,  will  be  the  importance  of  correctly  understanding  their 
functions.  And  we  need  scarcely  say  that  physicians,  of  all  otheis, 
should  understand  the  true  physiology  of  the  brain — ^the  most  im- 
portant viscus  in  the  human  body. 

No  phrenologist  can  read  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Stokes  without  being 
deeply  interested.     He  will  perceive  that  some  of  the  strongest 
evidence,  and  most  positive  facts  in  favour  of  his  science,  are  derived 
from  pathology,  and  that  arguments  may  be  drawn  from  this  source, 
which  must  silence  for  ever  the  cavils  and  objections  of  opposers. 
Dr.  Stokes,  in  his  lecture  on  ''diseases  of  the  nervous  system," 
introduces  the  subject  of  phrenology  as  follows: — ^''The  fact  of 
delirium  occurring  so  frequently  in  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
of  the  brain,  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  showing,  not  that 
membranes  of  the  brain  have  any  thing  to  do  with  intelligence,  but  as 
supporting  the  opinion  of  those  who  believe  the  periphery  of  the 
brain  to  be  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  and  here  is  a  fact 
which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  of  phrenology. 
If  we  compare  those  cases  of  cerebral  disease  in  which  there  is  deli- 
rram,  with  those  in  which  it  does  not  occur,  we  shall  find  that  it  is 
most  common  in  cases  where  disease  attacks  the  periphery  of  the 
brain— as  in  arachnitis.      The  cases  in  which  we  observe  great 
lesions  of  Ihe  brain  without  delirium,  are  generally  cases  of  deep* 
seated  inflammation  of  a  local  nature,  or  inflammation  of  those  po^ 
tions  of  the  brain  which  the  phrenologists  consider  not  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  production  of  mental  phenomena.    This  fact,  also, 
would  seem  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  opinion  of  the  diflerence  in 
function  between  the  medullary  and  cortical  parts  of  the  brain.    It  is 
supposed  that  the  cortical  part  of  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  intelligeoce, 
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while  the  medullary  portion  performs  a  difTdreai  function.  It  is, 
however,  a  curious  fact,  that  in  delirium  the  inflammation  is  confined 
to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  that,  in  cases  of  deep-seated  inflamma- 
tion, the  most  important  symptoms  are  those  which  are  derived  from 
the  sympathetic  afiections  of  tlie  muscular  system/' 

The  above  remarks  not  only  confirm  the  doctrines  of  phrenology,  but 
tend  to  throw  light  on  many  curious  and  hitherto  inexplicable  facts,  con- 
cerning diseases  or  injuries  of  the  brain,  and  their  eflects  on  the  mus- 
cular system.  This  subject  opens  a  most  interesting  and  important 
field  of  investigation  to  the  physician,  and  especially  to  the  surgeon. 
Probably  there  is  no  department  of  pathology  more  inviting  to 
inquiry,  or  which  would  prove  more  fruitful  in  its  results.  The 
remarks  of  Dr.  Stokes  on  tliis  subject  are  excellent,  and  we 
would  earnestly  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  all  our  medical 
readers. 

In  his  lecture  on  «*  encephalitis,"  Dr.  Stokes  devotes  several  pages 
to  the  pathology  of  the  brain,  with  particular  reference  to  phrenology. 
As  this,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  clearest  and  most  condensed  view  of 
the  principles  involved  on  this  subject,  which  can  be  found  in  any 
published  work,  we  are  induced  to  copy  Dr.  Stokes's  remarks  at 
some  length.  Besides,  this  Journal  is  read  by,  at  least,  between  two 
and  three  hundred  physicians,  who  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  functions  of  the  brain,  as  disclosed  by  recent  discoveries; 
and,  perhaps,  no  better  authority  could  be  cited  on  this  subject  thaa 
that  of  Dr.  Stokes. 

But,  while  we  are  highly  pleased  with  the  arguments  adduced  by 
him  in  support  of  phrenolc^y,  we  must  say  that  his  censures  on 
phrenologists  for  neglecting  or  undervaluing,  in  their  researches,  the 
pathology  of  the  brain,  are  too  severe,  and,  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  they  are  utyiuL  It  is  true,  there  may  have  been  some 
cases  where  phrenologists,  not  the  best  informed  on  anatomy  and 
physiology,  have  discarded  pathology,  and  attempted  to  defend  the 
principles  of  their  science  independently  of,  and,  possibly,  in  opposi- 
tion to,  facts  deduced  from  morbid  conditions  of  the  brain.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  leading  advocates  of  the  science. 
Andral,  whom  Dr.  Stokes  himself  often  quotes  as  high  authority  in 
all  departments  of  pathological  anatomy,  was  for  some  time  president 
of  the  Paris  Phrenological  Society,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  stating  more 
than  the  truth  to  say,  that  there  is  not  a  more  distinguished  pathologist 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  We  are  not  concerned,  howev^,  thai 
the  reproofs  of  Dr.  Stokes,  on  this  point,  will  do  any  injury. 

After  some  general  observations  on  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  their 
eflectSy  Dr.  Stokes  remarks  as  follows :— 
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To  retorn  again  to  the  interesting  consideration  of  great  low  of 
cerebral  substance  with  preservation  of  intellect,  I  have  to  remariLr 
that  this  circumstance  is  one  which  some  persons  might  quote  against 
the  opinion  that  the  brain  was  the  organ  of  intelligence ;  and  I  beliere 
this  fact  has  been  laid  hold  of  by  the  opponents  of  phrenology,  and 
put  forward  as  a  powerful  argument  against  the  truth  of  its  doctrines. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  0*Halloran's  padent,  who  lost 
a  large  portion  of  one  hemisphere,  and  yet,  with  all  this  mischief,  the 
powers  of  the  intellect  remained  unimpaired;  it  would  not  seem 
strange  if  a  person  should  say,  here  is  vast  destruction  of  substance 
without  any  lesion  of  intelligence ;  how  then  can  the  brain  be  con* 
sidered  as  the  organ  of  thought?    But  let  us  look  at  this  matter  in  its 
true  point  of  view.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
cases  like  this  are  rare^— that  they  are  to  be  considered  as  the  excep- 
tion, and  not  as  the  rule.     I  have  already* shown  you,  that  it  is  a  law 
of  pathology  that  lesion  of  structure  and  lesion  of  function  are  not 
always  commensurate.     This  law  applies  to  the  brain,  as  well  as  to 
all  the  other  organs.    To  say  that  the  brain  was  not  the  organ  of 
intelligence^  because  in  cases  of  extensive  cerebral  disease  that  intelli- 
gence was  preserved,  is  false  reasoning.     A  man  will  digest  with  a 
cancerous  stomach ;  is  it  to  be  argued  from  this,  that  the  stomach  is 
not  the  organ  of  digestion  ?    I  have  seen  the  liver  completely  bar- 
rowed  by  abscesses,  yet  the  gall-bladder  was  full  of  healthy  bUe.    I 
have  seen  one  lung  completely  obliterated,  and  yet  the  respirations 
only  sixteen  in  the  minute,  and  the  face  without  lividity.     What  do 
these  facts  prove  ?    Not  that  the  health  of  organs  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, but  that  with  grea^  disease  there  may  be  little  injury  of 
function. 

By  reference  to  the  original  laws  of  organisation,  we  may  (in  some 
cases  at  least)  arrive  at  an  explanation  of  this  fact.  You  know  that 
organs  are  primitively  double ;  and  we  find,  that  though  the  fusion  at 
the  median  line  is  produced  by  developement,  yet  that  the  symmetrical 
halves  still,  to  a  certain  degree,  preserve  their  individuality.  Thus 
we  see  how  the  laws  of  organisation  affect  the  phenomena  of  diseaite, 
and  recognise  a  provision,  acting  from  the  first  moment  of  existence, 
against  the  accidents  of  far  distant  disease. 

Now,  admitting  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  thought,  we  may 
suppose  that,  as  in  case  of  partial  obstruction  of  the  lung  from  inflam- 
mation, the  remainder  of  the  organ  takes  on  an  increased  action,  so  as 
to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  has  been  injured  or  destroyed.  We 
know  that  if  one  lung  be  hepatised,  the  other  takes  on  its  functions, 
and  carries  on  the  process  of  respiration  for  a  time.  That  this  is  the 
case,  is  shown,  first,  by  life  being  continued,  and,  secondly,  by  the 
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Stethoscope,  which  informs  us  that  the  respiration  of  the  lung,  which 
has  a  double  duty  thrown  upon  it,  is  remarkably  intense,  proving  the 
force  of  its  action ;  and  it  has  been  further  established,  that  the  lung 
which  thus  takes  on  a  supplemental  action  may  become  enlarged  and 
hypertrophied.  May  not  this  also  occur  in  the  brain  ?  There  is  no 
reason  why  such  a  pathological  phenomenon,  occurring  in  one  viscus, 
may  not  also  take  place  in  another.  But  the  opponents  of  phrenology 
say,  supposing  the  organ  of  causation  to  be  destroyed,  how  can  the 
person  continue  to  reason  ?  It  strikes  me  that  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  account  for  this  is,  by  supposing  that  other  parts  of  the  brain 
idle  on  the  functions  of  those  which  have  been  injured  or  destroyed. 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  extraordinary  or  anomalous  in  such  a  supposi* 
tion.  We  see,  almost  every  day,  examples  of  this  kind.  We  see 
that  in  certain  diseased  states  of  the  liver,  accompanied  by  suppression 
of  its  secretion,  its  functions  are  assumed  by  other  parts,  and  bile  con- 
tinaes  to  be  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys,  salivary  glands, 
and  by  the  cutaneous  exhalants.  Here  is  a  remarkable  case,  in  which 
the  glands  and  other  parts  take  on  the  performance  of  a  function  totally 
different  from  that  in  which  they  are  ordinarily  employed.  We  find, 
also,  that  when  the  urinary  organs  are  obstructed,  urine,  or  its  prin- 
ciples, are  discovered  in  parts  of  the  system  where  we  should  not  at 
all  expect  them.  It  is  a  well-established  law,  that  when  the  functions 
of  organs  are  suspended  or  destroyed,  other  parts  will  often  take  on 
the  action  of  the  injured  viscus.  Now,  supposing  that  a  portion  of 
tbe  brain  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  organ  of  causation,  and  such 
portion  is  injured  or  destroyed,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  remaining 
soond  portion  of  brain  should  not  take  on,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  addition  to  its  own,  the  functions  of  that  part  which  has  been 
injored.  If,  independently  of  any  phrenological  views,  we  admit  the 
brain  to  be  the  organ  of  thought,  there  is.no  reason  why  we  should 
not  admit  that  the  loss  of  intellectual  power,  produced  by  lesion  of 
one  part,  may  not  be  supplied  by  an  increase  of  activity  in  the 
remaining  portions.  It  is  only  by  a  supposition  of  this  kind  that  we 
can  account  for  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  mind  in  many  . 
cases  of  disease  of  the  brain.  If  we  admit  the  phrenological  doctrines, 
we  can  suppose  that  when  one  organ  is  injured,  another  may  take  on 
an  additional  function,  and  in  this  way  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
intellect;  so  that,  whether  we  reason  from  phrenology  or  not,  the 
continuance  of  soundness  of  mind,  in  cases  of  injury  of  the  brain,  can 
be  understood  when  you  come  to  contrast  it  with  other  analogous 
pathological  facts.  I  again  repeat,  that  it  is  not  more  extraordinary 
that,  in  case  of  local  injury  of  the  brain,  the  sound  parts  should  take 
on  a  supplemental  actiout  than  that  bile  should  be  eliminated  by  the 
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aalirary  glands,  skin,  and  kidneys,  or  that  the  principles  (^  viine 
should  be  discharged  from  almost  e?ery  part  of  the  system,  or  ikat  a 
Yicarious  discharge  from  the  roots  of  the  hair  should  supply  the  place 
of  the  uterine  secretion. 

On  this  subject,  one  point  should  be  always  borne  in  mind,  viz. 
that  we  may  be  wrong  in  saying  that  a  patient  is  quite  none,  while  he 
is  still  an  invalid  and  in  bed.     Unless  we  can  show  that,  afler  his 
Tecovery,  and  in  his  various  intercourse  with  the  worid,  he  preserves 
his  original  intelligence,  it  would  be  wrong  to  assert  that  there  has 
been  absolutely  no  lesion  of  intellect  consequent  on  the  affection  oi 
the  brain.     While  lying  at  ease  in  bed,  and  unaffected  by  any  moral 
stimuli,  he  may  seem  to  possess  a  sound  condition  of  mind ;  he  may- 
put  out  his  tongue,  or  stretch  forth  his  hand,  when  requested  ;  he  may 
give  an  accurate  account  of  his  symptoms,  and  answer  all  the  ordinary 
medical  interrogatories  with  precision.    But  you  are  not,  from  this,  to 
conclude  that  he  is  perfectly  sane.     Many  persons,  under  these  cir* 
cnmstances,  have  died  in  bed,  and  appeared  to  preserve  their  intellect 
to  the  last ;  but  in  such  cases,  th^  test  of  sanity,  intercourse  with 
the  world,  could  not  be  fairly  applied,  and  hence  I  think  that  there  are 
not  sufficient  grounds  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  ltd 
condition  of  the  intellect  in  such  cases. 

Before  I  quit  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remaxks 
on  the  doctrines  of  phrenology.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
principles  of  phrenology  are  founded  on  truth,  and,  of  course,  highly 
deserving  of  your  attention,  as  likely,  at  some  future  period,  when 
properly  cultivated,  to  exercise  a  great  influence  over  medical  practice. 
The  great  error  of  the  phrenologists  of  the  present  day,  consists  in 
throwing  overboard  the  results  of  pathological  anatomy.  If  a  patho- 
logical fact  is  brought  forward,  as  appearing  to  bear  against  the  validity 
of  their  opinions,  they  immediately  exclaim,  **We  dont  recognise  any 
fact  or  principle  drawn  from  disease ;  our  science  has  to  do  with  the 
healthy,  and  not  the  morbid,  condition  of  the  brain.**  Now,  this  hi 
altogether  absurd.  Phrenology,  if  true,  is  nothing  but  the  physiology 
of  the  brain,  and  pathology  is  nothing  but  the  physiology  of  disease. 
Phrenology  must  be  tested  by  disease  as  well  as  by  health,  and  if  it 
does  not  stand  the  test  of  pathology,  it  is  wrong.  If  phrenology  be  a 
science  founded  on  truth,  if  it  is  a  true  physiology  of  the  brain,  or  of 
that  portion  of  it  connected  with  mental  phenomena,  one  of  two  results 
should  obtain— either  that  it  should  be  confirmed  by  pathology,  or  that 
the  difliculties,  which  pathology  presents,  should  be  explicable  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  science.  The  phrenologists,  in  my  mind, 
are  doing  a  direct  injury  to  the  cause  of  their  science,  by  their  unne* 
cessary  and  ill-timed  hostility  to  pathology.     It  is  idle  to  say,  as  they 
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do,  that  theirs  it  the  eclenee  of  health,  and  that  it  ia  unfair  to  apply  to 
it  the  teat  of  diaeaae.  Fiom  pathology  is  drawn  a  host  of  fiicts,  fiom 
which  the  doctrines  they  profess  derive  their  principal  support.  The 
mere  phrenologist,  who  understands  not,  and  despises,  pathology,  is 
nothing  better  than  a  charlatan,  and  profesaes  a  science  which  he  does 
not  compiehend.  If  he  would  recollect  that  the  brain  in  a  state  of 
health  is  most,  and  in  a  state  of  disease  least,  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  thought,  he  would  see  that  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  ia 
farour  of  his  doctrine,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  mind.  The  more 
healthy  it  is,  the  fitter  it  is  to  discharge  the  functions  of  intellect,  sad 
vice  versa ;  yet  phrenologists  are  so  absurd  aa  to  think  that  pathology 
has  nothing  to  do  with  their  science. 

But  besides  confirming  the  doctrine  that  the  brain  ia  the  organ  of 
thought,  there  are  innumerable  facta  drawn  from  pathology,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  prove  that  particular  parts  of  the  brain  are  the 
organs  of  peculiar  phenomena.  We  see  an  injury  of  one  part  of  the 
brain,  accompanied  by  a  train  of  symptoms  indicating  some  peculiar 
lesion  of  mind ;  we  see  an  affection  of  another  part,  attended  oy  a 
different  class  of  phenomena.  Here  pathology,  the  science  which 
phrenologists  reject  and  despise,  goes  to  establish  the  ground>work  of 
their  doctrines,  that  the  brain  consisUi  of  a  congeries  of  parts,  having 
each  a  separate  and  diatinct  function.  We  find,  for  instance,  that 
diseaae  of  one  portion  of  the  brain  affecta  the  intellect;  of  another,  the 
generative  organs ;  of  a  third,  the  muscular  system.  What  does  this 
prove,  but  that  the  brain  is  not  a  simple  organ,  but  composed  of  a  con- 
geries of  parte,  each  of  which  governs  a  different  part  of  the  system, 
or  ministers  to  a  peculiar  purpose  ?  Now,  what  is  this  but  what  the 
phrenologiats  themselves  wish  to  prove ! 

Further,  the  professors  of  phrenology  have  placed  all  their  organs 
on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  for  this  they  have  been  loudly 
censured.  Phrenology,  it  is  urged,  knows,  or  professes  to  know, 
nodiing  about  the  central  parts  of  the  brain,  which  must  be  equally 
important  with  the  superficial,  and  have  confined  their  investigations 
to  the  surface  alone.  Now  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  pathology 
which  they  deny,  in  this  insUnce,  furnishes  the  best  reply  to  this 
objection.  I  mentioned  at  my  last  lecture,  that  if  we  examine  the 
symptom  of  delirium,  we  find  that  it  chlractertses  the  inflammation 
of  the  periphery,  and  is  commonly  wanting  in  that  of  the  deep-seated 
portions.  In  other  words,  mental  alienation  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  disease  of  that  portion  of  the  brain  where  the  phrenologists  have 
plaeed  the  intellectual  organs.  Here  is  a  atrong  fact  in  favour  of  the 
doctrines  of  phrenology,  derived  from  that  science  which  the  mete 
phrenologist  throws  overboard  and  despises.    Again,  according  to  the 
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researches  of  some  celebrated  French  pathologists,  there  are  a  immber 
of  facts  to  show  that  there  is  a  remarkable  difiereoce  between  the 
symptoms  of  arachnitis  of  the  convexity  and  of  the  base  of  the  brain. 
This  conclusion,  which,  aiWr  a  most  careful  series  of  investigations, 
was  adopted  by  them,  is  borne  oat  by  the  results  of  my  experienee, 
and  appears  to  me  to  be  established  on  the  basis  of  traU).  They  have 
discovered  that  arachnitis  of  the  convexity  of  the  brain  is  a  disease 
characterised  by  prominent  and  violent  symptoms,  early  and  marked 
delirium,  intense  pain,  watehAilness,  and  irritability.  We  have  firrt 
delirium,  pain,  and  sleeplessness,  and  then  coma.  But  in  arachnitis 
of  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  symptoms  are  of  a  more  latent  and 
insidious  character ;  there  is  some  pain,  and  the  coma  is  profound, 
but  there  is  often  no  delirium.  What  an  important  fact  for  the  sup- 
porters of  phrenology  is  this,  and  how  strikingly  does  it  prove  their 
absurdity  in  rejecting  the  lights  derived  from  pathology !  Here  we 
find  the  remarkable  fact,  that  inflammation  of  the  arachnoid,  investing 
the  base  of  the  brain  to  which  the  phrenologists  attach,  comparatively, 
no  importance,  is  commonly  unattended  with  any  lesion  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers,  while  the  same  inflammation  on  the  convexity  is 
almost  constantly  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  distinct  meatal  aliena- 
tion. 

It  is  objected  to  the  phrenologists  that  they  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  central  parts  of  the  brain;  that  thoiigh  these  parts  may  be 
fairiy  considered  to  be  of  as  much  importance  as  any  others,  still  they 
do  not  adroit  them  to  be  organs  of  intellect  Now,  what  does  patho- 
logy teach  on  this  subject  ?  It  shows  that  we  may  have  most  exten- 
sive local  disease  of  the  central  parts  of  the  brain — ^that  we  may  have 
inflammation,  suppuration,  abscess,  and  apoplexy,  without  the  slightest 
trace  of  delirium.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  central  po^ 
tions  of  the  brain  have  functions  very  difierent  from  those  on  the  8a^ 
face.  They  appear  more  connected  with  another  function  of  animal 
life,  muscular  motion,  and  sensation.  Then  let  us  examine  the 
phenomena  of  old  age.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  fact,  that 
when  a  man  arrives  at  an  extreme  age,  he  generally  experiences  a 
marked  decay  of  intellectual  power,  and  falls  into  a  state  of  second 
childhood.  Does  pathology  throw  any  light  upon  this  circumstance? 
It  does.  From  a  series  of  ingenious  and  accurate  investigations,  con- 
ducted by  two  continental  pathologists,  Caosevielh  and  Desmoulins, 
it  has  been  found  that  a  kind  of  atrophy  of  the  brain  takes  place  in 
very  old  persons.  According  to  the  researches  of  Desmoulins>  it 
appears  that,  in  persons  who  have  passed  the  age  of  seventy,  (he 
specific  gravity  of  the  brain  becomes  ftom  a  twentieth  to  a  fifteenth 
less  than  that  of  the  adult.    It  has  also  been  proved  that  this  atrophy 
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of  tile  bnin  is  connected  with  old  age^  and  not*  as  it  might  be  thought, 
^^^ith  general  emaciation  of  the  body ;  for  in  cases  of  chronic  emaciar 
tion  from  disease  in  adalts,  the  brain  is  the  last  part  which  is  found  to 
atrophy ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  may  etplain  the  continu- 
suice  of  mental  powers,  during  ihf  ravages  of  chronic  disease ;  and  also 
the  nervous  irritabili^  of  patients  afWr  acute  disease,  in  which  emacia- 
tion has  taken  place. 

I  might  bring  forward  many  other  facts  to  show  that  phrenology  is 
indebted  to  pathology  for  some  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  its  favour ; 
and  I  think  that  those  phrenologists  who  neglect  its  study,  or  deny  its 
applicability,  are  doing  a  serious  injury  to  the  doctrines  they  seek  to 
establish.    The  misfortune  is,  that  very  few  medical  men  have  tunied 
their  attention  to  the  subject ;  and  that,  with  few  exceptions,  its  sop* 
porters  and  teachers  have  been  persons  possessing  scarcely  any  phy* 
Biological,  and  no  pathological,  knowledge.    Phrenology  will  never 
be  established  as  a  science  until  it  gets  into  hands  of  scientific  medical 
men,  who,  to  a  profound  knowledge  of  physiology,  have  added  all  the 
light  derived  from  pathological  research.    To  give  you  an  instance  of 
the  mode  of  reasoning  of  the  non*medical  phrenologists :     In  their 
drawing-room  exhibitions,  they  appeal  with  triumph  to  the  different 
forms  of  the  skull  in  the  carnivorous  and  graminivorous  animals,  with 
respect  to  the  developement  of  Destructiveness ;  and  all  are  horrified 
at  tiiie  bump  on  the  tiger's  skull.    But,  as  Sir  H.  Davy  well  observes, 
this  very  protuberance  is  a  part  of  the  general  apparatus  of  the  jaw, 
which  requires  a  more  powerful  insertion  for  its  muscles  in  all  beasts 
of  prey.     Phrenology,  as  generally  taught,  may  answer  well  for  the 
class  of  dilettantis  and  blue-stockings,  or  for  the  purposes  of  humbug 
and  flattery ;  but  its  parent  was  anatomy,  its  nurse  physiology,  and 
its  perfection  must  be  sought  for  in  medicine.     The  mass  of  inconse- 
quential reasoning,  of  'special  pleading,  and  of  ** false  feuits,^*  with 
which  its-  professors  have  encumbered  it,  must  be  swept  away,  and 
we  shall  then,  I  have  no  doubt,  recognise  it  as  the  greatest  discovery, 
in  the  science  of  the  moral  and  physical  nature  of  man,  that  has  ever 
been  made.    I  feel  happy,  however,  in  thinking  that,  of  late,  the 
science  has  been  taken  up  on  its  true  grounds,  in  Paris,  London,  and 
Dublin.    Yimont's  splendid  work  on  Comparative  Phrenology  will 
form  an  era  in  the  science.     In  London,  Dr.  Eliiotson  has  directed 
the  energies  of  his  powerful  mind  to  the  subject;  and  in  Dublin  we 
have  a  Phrenological  Society,  of  which  Dr.  Marsh  is  the  president, 
and  my  colleague.  Dr.  Evanson,  the  secretary;  and,  under  aooh 
auspices,  much  is  to  be  expected. 
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ARTICLE  n. 

DI88BCTI0N   OV    THB    BBAIN. 

Aa  ExaminatioD  of  the  Haman  Braifk,  by  Georee  6ombe,  Esq.,  in  tlie 
Albany  Medical  College,  on  Satarday,  11  A.  M.,  February  Ist,  1840. 
Present,  Drs.  Hamilton,  Boardman,'  Hoyt,  Armaby,  Mareh,  Janes 
M*Naughtoo,  Professor  Dean,  Mr.  Wm.  Combe,  Charles  Obn- 
fttead.  Esq.j  and  David  Cogswell,  Esq.  The  two  latter  gentlemeSi 
together  with  Dr.  Hoyt,  are  residents  of  Syracuse.  ^ 

Mr.  Combet  while  delivering  a  course  of  lectores  on  phrenology  at 
Albanyt  N.  Y.,  dissected  a  brain  in  accordance  with  the  princi{^  of 
the  science,  before  the  above  named  gentlemen.  Several  notices  of 
this  dissection  have  appeared  in  the  Albany,  Syracuse,  and  Utica 
papevs,  in  some  of  which  there  were  misstatements  and  remarks  of  a 
per$imal  nature  much  to  be  regretted.  We  have  collected  the  facts  in 
the  case,  and  present  the  following  statement  as  a  candid  and  correct 
account  of  the  dissection. 

The  brain  had  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Hoyt,  by  having  been  kept  in 
abohol  for  some  four  or  five  months ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
for  himself  its  true  anatomical  structure,  as  first  shown  by  Drs.  Gall 
and  Spurzheim  in  their  new  mode  of  dissecting  the  brain,  this  gende- 
man  had  left  home,  and  travelled  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  see 
Mr.  Combe  unfold  the  nervous  tissues  of  the  mental  organs.  Much 
praise  is  due  to  Dr.  Hoyt  for  the  pans  he  had  taken  in  preparing  a 
bx8in«  and  going  the  above  distance  to  witness  an  examination  of  its 
stiaeture,  with  particular  reference  to  its  functions.  It  should  be 
remembered,  that  before  the  time  of  Drs.  G^  and  Spurzheim,  the 
usual  course  of  examining  the  brain  was  to  cut  it  up  into  slices, 
like  a  ham  or  a  cabbage-bead,  beginning  the  work  of  destmcttou 
upon  the  upper  surface,  and  thus  proceeding  to  the  base ;  and  this 
is  the  way  pursued  by  the  anti-phrenologists.  To  be  consistent, 
^y  should  dissect  all  parts  of  the  bo4y  alike;  that  is  to  say,  follow 
the  tisisues,  and  not  cut  them  across,  but  unfold  them  as  we  would 
the  parts  of  an  orange— the  same  rule  should  be  followed  with  the 
brain ;  and  such  was  Drs,  Gall  and  Spurzheim*s  method,  and  it  is  that 
of  every  phrenologist  of  the  present  day.  We  would  hers  remark, 
that  whenever  a  brain  is  placed  in  alcohol  for  dissection,  it  is  highly 
important  that  the  membranes  be  removed,  in  order  that  the  spirit 
may  have  free  access  to  all  parts  of  the  viseus,  by  means  of  which  its 
fibrous  structure  will  be  rendered  much  more  distinct  in  the  dissection* 

In  the  examination  by  Mr.  Combe,  the  first  thing  exhibited  was  the 
decussating  fibres  at  the  roots  of  the  pyramidal  bodies,  beautifully 
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iateriaeing  each  other.  He  remarked,  that  with  this  knowledge  of 
said  fibres^  we  could  now  acooant  for  the  effects  of  accidents  upon  the 
brain,  occasioning  paralysis  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

The  next  thing  shown  by  Mr.  Combe,  was  the  fibres  connecting 
the  two  lateral  portions  of  the  cerebeUnm,  or  little  brain.  These 
being  removed,  he  then  proceeded  to  demonstrate  the  fibres,  proceed- 
ing forward  to  the  anterior  portions  of  the  brain,  and  composing  tiia 
intellectual  organs.  These  fibres  were  shown  passing  through  the 
pans  varoUi  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  present.  Every  medical 
man,  either  by  word  or  nod  of  head,  confessed  that  he  saw  with  his 
own  eyes  these  said  fibres.  They  are  highly  important,  inasmuch  as 
they  show  the  connection  between  the  intellectual  organs  and  the 
nerves  of  voluntary  motion,  and  enable  us  to  janderstand  how,  and 
in  what  manner,  Utese  instruments  of  motion  are  subservient  to  the 
wiU. 

Mr.  Combe  showed  Mr.  Solly^s  commissure  lying  above  the  corpus 
eallo9um^  connecting  the  posterior  with  the  anterior  portions  of  the 
brain.  The  justly  distinguished  Dr.  M'Clellan,  of  I^iladelphia,  said, 
that  before  Mr.  Combe's  arrival  in  that  city,  **  he  used  to  deride  phreno- 
logy, mentioning  in  particular  to  his  class,  that  no  communication  was 
found  to  exist  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  brain. 
He  found,  however,  that  he  had  been  laughing  in  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  the  superior  longitudinal  commissure.''  But  he  had  the 
rare  magnanimity  to  confess  his  ignorance  to  his  class. 

Mr.  Combe  then  showed  the  earput  deniaiumf  and  mentioned  that 
the  notable  Dr.  Gordon  denied  the  existence  of  such  a  cerebral  portion 
as  that  of  the  corpus  dentatum. 

Mr.  Combe  then  proceeded  to  unfold  the  converging  fibres.  Here 
he  said  our  opponents  aocuse  us  of  making  these  fibres  by  scraping 
with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel.  He  then  scraped  off  a  layer  of  these 
fibres  from  their  bed,  remarking  at  the  time,  that  if  these  fibres  be 
thus  formed  by  mete  scraping,  it  should  be  poesible  to  produoe  the 
appearance  of  them  in  any  direction;  but  he  showed  ^at  when  we 
try  to  do  so,  the  result  is  quite  different.  He  continued  unfolding 
these  fibres  until  he  came  even  to  the  surface  of  the  eonvoiutions 
of  the  brain.  Mr.  Combe  here  explained  how  it  happens,  in  eases 
of  extreme  distention  of  the  brain  from  a  collection  of  water  within 
its  folds,  that  a  person  will  manifest  no  impairment  of  mental  power. 
The  water  simply  unfolds  the  convolutions.  Most  of  the  gentlemen 
present  seemed  very  much  delighted  in  having  seen  GkiU  and  Spun- 
heim's  method  of  dissecting  the  human  brain.  Some  portions  of  it 
exhibited  the  fibrous  structure  more  dearly  than  any  plates  or  wax 
modds  could  possibly  do. 
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We  present  for  serious  oonsideration,  the  remaiks  of  James  Joim-' 
soDs  M.  D.v  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  late  King  of  Eaglaiidt 
and  editor  of  the  Medico  Chimrgical  Review.  **  I  have  been  loo^ 
convinced,"  says  he,  "  that  the  science  of  mind  can  only  be  nndef- 
stood  and  taught,  properiy,  by  those  who  have  deeply  studied  tbe 
structure  and  functions  of  its  material  instrument,  the  brain.  I  ana 
convinced,  that  in  this  world  mind  can  be  manifested  onty  through  the 
medium  of  matter^  and  that  the  metaphysician  who  studies  mind  inde- 
pendent of  its  corporeal  organ,  works  in  the  darky  and  with  only  haJf 
of  his  requisite  tools." 


ARTICLE  m. 

CASE    OF    MONOMANIA. 


We  copy  from  the  London  Medico-Ghirurgical  Review  for  April, 
1881,  the  following  fact: — **  In  a  late  clinical  lecture  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  Dr.  Elliotson  alluded  to  a  curious  case  of  monomania, 
which  we  shall  here  notice.  The  patient  was  a  female,  thirty«one 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  admitted  for  a  nervous  affection,  but  who 
was  soon  found  to  be  monomaniacal.  The  propensity  was  to  injure 
some  part  or  other  of  the  body,  by  internal  muscular  efforts,  and  not 
by  attempts  at  cutting  or  maiming.  The  part  of  the  body  diat  fell 
under  the  monomaniacal  displeasure  was  never  long  the  same,  but 
varied  from  hour  to  hour-— commencing  in  one  part  whenever  it  had 
eeased  in  another,  so  that  she  had  no  respite  from  this  harassing  pro- 
pensity. Her  judgment  on  all  points  was  gone--she  had  no  halluci- 
nation—and was  conscious  of  the  unnatural  impulse  which  perpetually 
led  to  injure  her  own  body.  There  was  no  reason  to  suspect  a 
feigned  disease.  She  had  headach,  drowsiness,  sense  of  pressure  on 
the  head,  as  weQ  as  that  of  'opening  and  shutting,'  to  use  her  own 
expression,  behind  the  ears,  and  round  the  back  part  of  the  head* 
Dr.  Elliotson  considered  this  case  as  one  illustrating  the  doctrines  of 
phrenology— namely,  that  it  was  a  case  where  the  organ  of  Destrac- 
tiveness  was  in  an  excited  state,  and  consequently  where  the  *  instinct 
camassier,'  as  GaU  would  term  it,  was  strongly  called  forth.  Here, 
indeed,  it  was  not  a  homicidal,  but  a  suicudal,  propensity  that  existed; 
yet  the  nature  of  both  is  the  same.  The  peculiarity  in  the  present 
case,  which  attracted  attention,  was  the  pain  and  throbbing  just  over 
eseh  ear,  and  extending  posteriorly  round  the  head.  Every  gentb* 
man  who  attended  to  the  case,  was  witness  of  this  phenomeaoa. 
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*  This  (saya  Dr.  EUiotson)  is  a  rery  atiiking  phrenological  fact/  and 
ha  goes  on  to  state  his  belief  in  the  general  doctrines  of  phrenology. 

*  I  have  examined  (says  he)  the  sabject  of  phrenology  most  carefaliy 
and  unzemittinglyy  and  have  seldom  allowed  a  day  to  pass  without 
making  some  observations  upon  it;  and,  after  thus  examining  it  for 
twelve  years,  I  am  more  and  more  satisfied  of  the  general  truth  of 
what  Dr  Gall  has  announced-' " 


RTICLE  IV. 


RSMARKS  ON  PHYSICAL  SDUCATION. 

BT  J.  L.  niaoK,  x.  D^  rmiAnwurmi, 

(Oontinued  flrom  page  S98  of  thii  Journal.) 

Perhaps  I  should  not  let  pass  unnoticed  the  reasons  which  are 
offered  in  vindication  of  eariy  education. 

Two  excuses,  very  plausible  in  their  character,  and  therefore  the 
more  to  be  guarded  against,  are  generally  rendered  for  infringements 
of  the  laws,  which  control  our  corporeal  frames :  the  one  is  ignorance 
of  those  l^ws  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  of  youth ;  and  the  second  is 
the  gratification  experienced  by  teachers,  in  watching  and  promoting 
the  developement  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  by  parents  in  seeing 
their  children  manifest  powers  and  acquirements  superior  to  those 
belonging  to  their  age.  In  reply  to  these  excuses,  we  would  remark, 
that  under  the  eivil  government,  ignorance  of  a  law  is  never  admitted 
as  a  palliation  for  an  offence.  K  a  man  commits  a  wilful,  deliberate 
murder,  he  suffers  the  punishment  for  his  crime,  notwithstanding  his 
ignorance  of  the  existence  of  a  law  upon  the  subject^— and,  in  violating 
the  organic  laws  in  regard  to  the  education  of  his  children,  the  penalty 
is  as  sure  to  follow  in  the  injury  of  their  health  as  the  ultimate  sacri- 
fice of  their  lives,  by  which  means,  however,  thbt  become  ^e  imme- 
diate sufferers  instead  of  the  parents,  and  the  latter  may  not  feel  that 
moral  guilt  which  is  experienced  by  the  criminal  referred  to. 

Again :  although  the  gratification  may  be  great,  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  guardians,  in  witnessing  the  rapid  advancement  of  their 
children  in  intellectual  attainments,  whereby  some  of  them  acquire  a 
precocity  of  intellect,  and  become  as  prfidigies  in  creation;  yet,  inas- 
much as  these  acquirements  are  obtained  at  least  at  the  rtsAr,  if  not  in 
every  case  the  actual  bsa  of  the  hecdth  of  the  children,  it  is  unjustifi- 
able, nay,  it  is  actually  criminal,  on  the  part  of  parents  and  guardians 
of  youth,  to  subject  them  to  such  a  trying  ordeal. 
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Bat,  say  teachersv  we  never  witness  the  deleterious  efleetB    Co 
which  yoa  allude.     The  children  under  our  charge  appear  healthj' 
and  happyt  and  we  endeavour  to  promote  such  a  state  by  every 
means  in  our  power.     To  such,  we  would  repeat  an  obt^ervatioD  we 
have  already  made,  that  in  the  laws  which  govern  organic  life,  the 
efftct  does  wkt  olwayM  immediately  9ueceed  the  cause  which  produces 
it.     The  progress  of  disease  is  slow  in  the  outset,  and  the  symptoms 
of  cerebral  irritation  are  at  first  scarcely  discernable  even  to  the  most 
experienced  eye ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  that  they  will  be 
noticed  by  one  whose  attention  has  never  been  particularly  directed  to 
the  subject    Again,  children,  at  the  early  period  to  which  we  allude, 
seldom  remain  for  many  years  at  the  same  school,  and  after  they 
change,  the  former  teacher  loses  sight  of  them,  and  is  unacquainted 
with  their  future  fate.     But  with  parents  the  case  is  different.    They 
can  observe  the  progress  of  disease  from  the  first  evidences  of  cerebral 
irritation,  through  the  subsequent  stages  of  inflammation  and  dropsy, 
or  other  unhappy  and,  mostly,  fatal  termination ;  but  ignorance  and 
prejudice  prevent  their  tracing  the  effect  to  its  proper  cause. 

That  some  great  and  powerful  causes  do  prevail  in  destroying  the 
health  and  lives  of  children,  is  fully  apparent  from  our  weekly  bills 
of  mortality,  by  which  it  appears  that  one  half  the  deaths  in  our  cities 
are  of  persons  under  seven  years  of  age.  How  many  of  these  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the  causes  to  which  we  have  referred,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  ascertain ;  but  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  owe  the  origin 
of  their  diseases  to  improper  physical  treatment,  commencing  with 
the  earliest  periods  of  existence,  is  so  often  illustrated  by  cases  daily 
met  with  in  our  practice  that  we  feel  convinced  of  its  truth.  Another 
fact  wcurthy  of  notice  is,  that  in  thickly  populated  districts  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  among  children  is  much  greater  than  it  is  in  the  country. 
For  this  we  shall  indirectly  account  before  we  close  our  observations. 
With  these  startling  facts  before  us,  we  may  truly  exclaim,  that  *'  none 
are  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see.*' 

The  object  of  education  is  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and  to  render  him  a  more  useful  member  of  society.  But  if  our 
efforts  are  so  misdirected  that  we  either  shorten  his  life,  or  ruin  his 
health,  so  thai  he  becomes  a  burden  to  himself  and  to  society,  we 
frustrate  our  own  designs,  as  well  as  militate  against  the  institutions 
of  our  Creator. 

Perhaps  some  may  now  be  ready  to  inquire,  how  the  evils  of  which 
we  have  spoken  are  to  be  guarded  against?  We  answer:  Bear  in 
mind  that  the  physical  powers  require  to  be  educated  as  well  as  the 
intelleetual,  and,  as  the  vigour  of  the  intellectual  faculties  depends 
upon  the  strength,  and  perfection  and  healthy  condition  of  ^  body. 
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«ild  particiilarly  of  that  part  of  it  which  10  the  seat  of  the  oervoua 
influeDce  of  the  whole  animal  systenif  aa  well  as  the  organ  of  all  the 
mental  operations,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequenee,  thai  physical 
education  ought  to  precede  that  of  intdlectf  according  to  the  position 
aaaumed  at  the  commencement  of  our  remarks.  Man  being  a  com- 
pound being,  we  fulfil  but  half  our  duties,  if  we  direct  our  attention  to 
one  portion  of  his  nature,  to  the  neglect  of  the  other.  Culpable, 
indeed,  shoqid  we  consider  that  parent,  who,  surrounded  by  all  the 
comforts  of  life,  would  suQer  his  children  to  grow  np  to  years  of 
maturity  without  bestowing  one  moment's  attention  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  minds,  let  hi/i  care  over  their  physical  wants  be  ever  so 
grea^— but  familiarity  has  reconciled  us  to  the  eqo^ly  culpable  treat* 
ment  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  picture. 

Our  remarks  on  this  whole  subject  apply  more  especially  to  thoae 
residing  in  cities,  villagesi  and  thickly  populated  districts,  than  to 
people  living  in  the  country.  The  arguments  urged  in  favour  of 
sending  children  early  to  school  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  apply  to 
the  latter  class  of  persons.  Tl^eir  pursuits  are  usually  such  as  are 
conducted  at  their  own  homes.  Their  houses  are  located  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  so  that  children  can  be  kept  separate  from  their 
neighbours,  and  free  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  their  evil 
examples.  Large  yards  are  for  the  most  part  attached  to  the  resi* 
deuces,  where,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  fresh  air,  youthful 
sports  can  engage  their  attention,  calculated  to  develope  and  strengthen 
the  physical  powers  of  the  system,  while  they  are  in  every  respect 
free  from  the  dangers  incident  to  a  city  life.  Habits  of  industry  can« 
at  the  same  time,  be  ^pradually  instilled  into  their  youthful  minds, 
while  their  intellectnal  faculties  will  imperceptibly  expand  in  propor- 
tion to  the  physical  growth  and  strength  of  that  organ  through  which 
they  are  manifested.  Hence  we  assert  it  as  a  general  rule,  that  in 
the  country  it  is  unnecessary  to  use  any  measures  calculated  to  excite 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  children,  prior  to  ihmr  arriving  at  a  period 
of  life  when  the  rbk  of  injurious  results  will  be  avoided. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  should  thus  permit  children  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance,  until  they  arrive  at  an  age  when  their  intellectnal  faculties 
become  so  blunted,  as  to  render  them  ailerwards  incapable  of  being 
brought  into  active  exercise.  The  premises  we  deny^  and  conse- 
quently the  conclusion  drawn  from  them  we  consider  to  be  equally 
incorrect.  Ignorant  of  whatT  we  would  ask.  Of  a  knowledge  of 
letters  and  vjordSf  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  convey  to  their 
minds  no  definite  id^ !  They  spend  two,  three,  or  four  years  to 
acquire  by  hard  toil,  and  very  frequently  with  a  feeling  of  disgust, 
what  in  more  advanced  years  may  be  acquired  in  six  months,  without 
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the  risk  of  that  distaste  for  achoola  and  tcieDce  which  effeetoalljr 
▼entB  many  of  them  fof  ever  from  making  any  considerable  progress 
in  their  studies.  We  say  that  in  nine  cases  out  often  this  knowledge 
conveys  to  their  minds  no  definite  ideas.  We  make  this  assertioii 
from  our  personal  knowledge  of  its  truth.  Question  them  conceniiag 
what  they  have  been  reading,  and  you  will  most  generally  find  ihai 
they  know  nothing  about  it — and  where  their  intellectual  faculties 
sufficiently  matured  to  comprehend  it,  such  children  are  the 
ones  whose  health  will  be  injured  by  the  course  they  are  pazsoli^; 
so  that,  in  the  one  case,  you  create  an  insufferable  disgust  for  thai 
which  ought  to  afford  them  the  greatest  pleasure.  And,  in  the  other, 
you  destroy  the  health,  happiness,  and  life  of  that  charge,  whose  pie» 
cocious  intellect  should  teach  you  a  memorable  lesson  respecting  As 
laws  of  human  organisation. 

We  have  stated  that  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  premises  we 
considered  to  be  equally  incorrect     We  have  shown  that  in  proper* 
tion  as  the  physical  structure  of  the  intellectual  organ  acquires  perfec- 
tion and  strength,  in  the  same  degree  will  be  the  vigour  and  efficiency 
of  those  intellectual  powers  dependent  upon  it.     This  we  know  is 
generally  denied  by  those  unacquainted  with  the  physiological  func- 
tions of  the  human  brain.      They  argue  that  children  who  have 
received  the  advantages  of  intellectual  cultivation,  manifest  much 
higher  powers  of  mind  than  othen  whose  education    has   been 
neglected.     This  we  readily  grant.     But  let  us  take  two  children, 
one  of  whom  has  been  to  school  from  the  earliest  period  of  infancy, 
and  continued  unintermittingly  at  his  studies  until  he  has  arrived  at 
the  sixteenth  year  of  Ids  age— and  the  other,  whose  physical  educa- 
tion  constituted  the  chief  concern  of  his  parents  until  he  arrived  at  his 
seventh  year,  at  which  time  his  inteileclual  education  commenced  and 
progressed  with  the  physical,  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  and 
judicious  instructor,  and  when  he  shall  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  the 
former,  his  intellectual  acquirements  will  be  in  every  respect  superior, 
while  he  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  in  possession  of  a  sound  and 
vigorous  constitution  of  which  his  companion  may  be  justly  jealous. 
The  nervous  energy  of  the  one  will  be  exhausted,  his  strength 
impaired,  and  his  enjoyment  of  life  destroyed  with  the  numerous 
ailments  with  which  he  will  be  afflicted,  in  consequence  of  his  viola* 
tion  of  the  organic  laws  of  his  nature ;  while  the  other  will  be  in 
possession  of  every  enjoyment  derivable  from  a  sound  constitution 
and  well-cultivated  intellect.    We  make  not  these  assertions  igno- 
rantly,  but  under  a  full  knowledge  and  convictiop  of  their  truth.     We 
have  witnessed  them  with  our  own  eyes,  we  have  experienced  them 
in  our  own  person,  and  they  have  repeatedly  been  confirmed  to  na  by 
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parents  and  teachers,  who  have  likewise  had  experimental  illustrations 
of  their  truth. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  point  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  any  we  have  yet  undertaken.  We  have  shown  some  of  the 
errors  of  the  present  existing  modes  of  instruction,  and  have  por- 
trayed the  evils  arising  from  them ;  and  as  we  must  continue  to  dis- 
approve of  our  schools,  as  at  present  organised,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  sketch  some  plan  for  an  edifice  to  be  reared  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  superstructure  which  we  have  thus  endeavoured  to  overthrow,  and 
to  give  our  views  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the  evAf  periods  of 
existence  should  be  occupied.  Were  the  whole  community  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  situated  as  we  have  described  in  a  former  part 
of  Hkta  address,  we  should  refer  to  that  for  the  requisite  information, 
and  consider  our  task  completed.  But  as  we  are  so  frequently  asked 
the  question,  how  we  would  dispose  of  the  children  of  that  hard- 
working industrious  portion  of  the  community,  residing  in  our  cities, 
who  have  to  earn  a  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  families  away 
from  their  own  homes,  where  they  can  extend  no  care  over  their  off- 
spring from  morning  tilU  night,  and  who  would  consequently  be 
engaged  in  scenes  of  danger,  vice,  and  crime,  but  for  these  institu- 
tions—for the  sake  of  such,  we  will  extend  our  remark^  farther.  As 
regards  the  necessity  of  places  of  resort  for  such  children,  where  they 
can  be  protected  from  tjie  danger  to  which  we  have  referred,  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion.  But  the  great  object  is,  to  have  them  so 
organised  as  to  possess  as  few  objections  as  possible.  This  is  a  task 
requiring  deep  reflection  and  experience ;  and  as  our  views  upon  the 
subject  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  evils  of  such  institutions  as 
now  exist,  and  not  to  a  substitute  for  them,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  we  should  give  more  than  the  outlines  of  a  superstruc- 
ture upon  which  others  may  improve.  But  we  trust  that  its  founda- 
tion may  be  laid  upon  a  solid  basis,  against  which  the  storms  of 
adverse  opinions  and  prejudices  may  produce  no  effect. 

In  the  first  place,  suitable  buildings  should  be  provided  in  healthy, 
airy  situations,  similar  to  those  recently  erected  by  the  controllers  of 
our  public  schools,  for  the  institutions  under  their  care.  Such  of  the 
rooms  as  may  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose,  should  be  provided 
with  benches  adapted  to  the  various  sizes  of  the  children,  with  the 
seats  of  a  height  corresponding  to  their  lower  limbs,  and  with  backs 
of  an  easy  construction.  By  this  means,  many  diseases  of  the  limbs, 
chest,  and  spinal  column,  will  be  avoided,  which  owe  their  origin  to 
the  ill-constructed  benches  of  our  schools. 

As  we  design  the  infant  department  more  particularly  as  a  place 
of  safety,  where  the  physical  powers  may  be  duly  exercised  ^~^ 
▼ox.*  n.— 23 
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developed,  rather  than  for  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  badtieSf 
all  exercises,  designed  to  operate  particularly  upon  the  latter,  should 
'  he  made  entirely  subservient  to  the  former.  Such  physical  perfona- 
ances,  therefore,  as  are  calculated  to  develope  and  strengthen  the 
human  frame,  and  suited  to  the  age,  strength,  and  agility  of  the  chil- 
dren, should  receive  the  first  consideration.  For  this  purpoot,  we 
would  have  one  or  more  rooms  furnished  with  such  gymnastic 
apparatus  as  may  be  considered  requisite,  and,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  suitable  teachers  or  caretakers,  these  recreations  should 
frequently  alternate  with  such  others  as  may  be  directed.  A  portion 
of  the  apparatus  should  consist  of  mere  instruments  of  play  or  amuse- 
ment, while  others  should  be  of  a  higher  order,  calculated  to  bring 
into  active  exercise  the  various  muscles  of  the  body.  Other  apart- 
ments should  be  furnished  with  every  production  of  nature  and  art 
which  would  be  at  all  suitable  for  the  occasion.  The  various 
branches  of  trade,  and  the  different  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  should 
each  be  made  to  yield  its  quota,  so  that  every  school-house  should  be 
a  museum  of  the  most  useful  and  interesting  objects  which  could  be 
collected  together  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  These  we' 
would  have  constantly  presented  to  the  view  of  the  children  in  the 
most  familiar  manner. 

In  the  junior  department,  tlie  children  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  their  names,  and  their  most  common  qualities  and  uses— not  by 
any  particular  intellectual  effort,  but  by  the  exercise  of  their  external 
senses  upon  them.  The  teacher  selected  for  such  a  station,  should 
have  a  mind  well  stored  with  interesting  little  anecdotes,  connected 
with  the  names,  the  qualities,  the  properties,  and  the  uses  of  the 
articles  under  consideration,  and  which  should  be  narrated  in  the 
most  familiar  and  interesting  style,  at  all  times  avoiding  terms 
or  expressions  unsuited  to  the  capacities  of  children.  As  they 
advance  in  years  and  knowledge,  they  should  also  advance  to  the 
higher  departments  of  the  school,  where  tliey  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  new  properties  of  the  same  objects,  and  where  new 
objects  should  also  be  presented  to  their  consideration — not  in  the 
form  of  tasks  or  lessons,  but  altogether  as  amusements.  From  simple 
articles  they  should  proceed  to  those  more  complex  in  their  character, 
and  adapted  to  their  increasing  power  of  perception  and  observation. 
They  should  then  be  made  acquainted  with  their  composition,  not  by 
committing  names  to  memory  and  answering  questions  by  rote,  but  by 
the  exercise  of  their  external  senses.  For  instance,  let  them  witness 
the  operation  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  from  the  change  of 
the  raw  materia],  in  its  growing  or  pod  state,  through  its  various  pro- 
cesses, until  it  is  converted  into  the  wearing  apparel.     And  this 
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should  be  exhibited  to  them,  not  in  our  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ments) where  no  distinct  ideas  could  be  obtained  respecting  it,  but  on  * 
a  small  scale  in  their  own  school-room.  Neither  would  we  have 
ihera  witness  the  whole  operation  in  one,  two,  or  even  three  weeks ; 
but  let  their  minds  become  familiar  with  each  succeMtve  stage,  prior 
to  their  making  a  further  advancement.  So  likewise  in  regard  to  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms.  Make  them  acquainted, 
first,  with  the  substance  themselves,  then  with  their  different  partA,  / 

and,  ultimately,  with  their  respective  properties  and  uses,  as  far  as 
they  will  admit  of  familiar  illustration.  Call  their  attention  to  tlie 
peculiarities  of  each,  and  to  their  general  external  characters.  But,  as 
regards  the  particular  zone  of  the  earth  where  they  are  produced,  or 
the  particular  climate  or  country  whence  they  are  obtained,  or  the 
class,  order,  genera,  &c.,  to  which  they  belong,  we  must  express  our 
entire  disapproval  of  any  such  unintelligible  performances.  That 
they  are  unproductive  of  the  least  shadow  of  good,  is  our  most 
sincere  belief;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  have  an  injurious 
tendency  upon  the  physical  and  intellectual  developement  of  those 
subjected  to  them,  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  doubt.  An  exercise 
recently  introduced  into  some  of  our  schools  under  the  name  of 
*«  Calisthenics,"  we  consider  to  be  very  beneficial  in  its  character 
upon  the  physical  structure  of  the  human  frame,  and  calls  into  action 
the  various  muscles  more  effectually  than  any  other  method  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  It  serves  as  a  pleasing  recreation  from 
other  exercise,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gives  grace,  ease,  and  dignity, 
to  the  body,  while  it  serves  to  impart  the  first  principles  of  systematic 
instruction  in  the  most  pleasing  manner  in  which  it  can  be  commu- 
nicated. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  while  the  children  are  thus  engaged  in 
these  innocent  and  useful  amusements  and  recreations,  ample  oppor- 
tunities will  be  afforded  for  instilling  into  (heir  youthful  minds  prac- 
tical lessons  of  morality,  which  will  make  a  deeper  impression,  and 
be  of  .far  more  utility  to  them,  than  the  perusal  of  all  the  discourses 
which  have  been  delivered  upon  the  subject,  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  present  time.  No  advice  is  so  effectual  as  that  which  is 
delivered  on  a  suitable  occasion— on  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  Its 
force  is  then  felt,  and  its  truths  duly  acknowledged.  And  what 
season  is  so  appropriate  for  inculcating  the  principles  of  love  and 
affection,  as  when  children  are  mingled  together  in  the  sportive 
recreations  of  youthful  innocence  ?  What  opportunity  so  suitable  for 
instflling  into  their  minds  the  principles  of  justice,  and  virtue,  and 
benevolence,  as  when  their  feelings  of  regard  for  each  other,  and  each 
other's  rights,  are  excited  into  active  exercise  t    And  what  moment  so 
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developed,  rather  than  for  the  cultivation  of  the  inteJlectn  '  ^*,  . 

all  exercises,  designed  to  operate  particularly  upon  the  h  ^  ^^ 
'  be  made  entirely  subservient  to  the  former.    Such  phyr'-^jw,^, ,,.     ' ' '  ' 
ances,  therefore,  as  are  calculated  to  develope  and  at  ^^  *,7^    '  "  '  •  . 
human  frame,  and  suited  to  the  age,  strength,  and  agtli^*  '^^^f^oo      * ' 
dren,  should  receive  the  first  consideration.    For  thlr'^^  .;,^,^       **  * ' 
would  have  one  or  more  rooms  famished  with  s*  '-  ^  **" 

apparatus  as  may  be  considered  requisite,  and,  under  f  -^ 
ence  of  suitable  teachers  or  caretakers,  these  rec   -  ^ 
frequently  alternate  with  such  others  as  may  be  direc' 
of  the  apparatus  should  consist  of  mere  instruments  r 
ment,  while  others  should  be  of  a  higher  order,  c 
into  active  exercise  the  various  muscles  of  the  bo'' 
ments  should  be  furnished  with  every  production 
which  would  be  at  all  suitable  for  the   occasi^ 
branches  of  trade,  and  the  different  kingdoms  of 
each  be  made  to  yield  its  quota,  so  that  every  scb 
a  museum  of  the  most  useful  and  interesting  obt 
collected  together  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
would  have  constantly  presented  to  the  view  o 
most  familiar  manner. 

In  the  junior  department,  the  children  shouli 
with  their  names,  and  their  most  common  qual 
any  particular  intellectual  effort,  but  by  the  ex* 
senses  upon  them*     The  teacher  selected  fo< 
have  a  mind  well  stored  with  interesting  litt 
with  the  names,  the  qualities,  the  properti> 
articles  under  consideration,  and  which  8h< 
most  familiar   and    interesting  style,  at  d 
or  expressions  unsuited  to  the  capacities 
advance  in  years  and  knowledge,  they  si: 
higher  departments  of  the    school,  whei 
acquainted  with  new  properties  of  the  satr 
objects  should  also  be  presented  to  their 
form  of  tasks  or  lessons,  but  altogether  as 
articles  they  should  proceed  to  those  morr> 
and  adapted  to  their  increasing  power  of 
They  should  then  be  made  acquainted  wi- 
committing  names  to  memory  and  answei 
the  exercise  of  their  external  senses.     1 
the  operation  of  the  manufacture  of  cot« 
the  raw  material,  in  its  growing  or  pod 
cesses,  until  it  is  converted  into  the 
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ICLE  V. 
(nology.    By  R.  W.  Haskins,  A.  M.i 

a  small  volume  of  216  pages,  recently 
tern  New  York.    The  object,  as  stated 
monstrate  what  phrenology  is,  but  rather 
history  of  its  discovery  and  its  nm«rww«," 
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This  object  appears  to  be  rery  fully  and  faithfully  carried  onL      TTie 
author  seems  no  where  to  have  forgotten,  or  overlooked,  the  broad 
distinction  between  the  simple  narration  of  historical  facts  connected 
with  the  origin  and  progress  of  a  science,  or  great  moral  motrement 
among  men,  and  an  exposition  of  the  principles  in  which  it  essentiany 
consists.    He  commences  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of 
mental  philosophy,  alluding  to  the  idealism  of  Plato,  the  common- 
sense  of  Reid,  the  facial  angle  of  Camper,  the  physiognomical  deduc- 
tions of  Lavater,  the  phrenological  discoveries  of  Gall,  with  the  iriew 
of  showing  the  gradual  advance  of  mind  in  the  attainment  of  a  know- 
ledge of  itself,  and  especially  in  the  constantly  improving  means  of 
that  attainment,  by  gradually  enlisting  observation,  as  well  as  con- 
sciousness, in  the  discovery  and  elucidation  of  its  powers  and  facoltiea. 
He  then  proceeds  to  give  rather  a  minute  and  detailed  account  of 
the  means  and  method  of  discovery  of  the  several  organs  and  faculties 
enumerated  by  Dr.  Gall,  and  of  the  additional  discoveries  and  classifi- 
cation of  Dr.  Spurzheim.    Of  the  incessant  and  invaluable  laboun  of 
Dr.  Spurzheim  and  Mr.  George  Combe,  on  both  the  eastern  and 
western  continents,  and  the  numerous  popular  works  they  have  pub- 
lished on  the  science,  and  its  applications,  we  have  here  a  brief  but 
generally  accurate  account.     Other  phrenological  writers,  both  Euro- 
pean and  American,  receive  also  their  due  share  of  attention.    Among 
these,  the  long  and  efficient  labours  of  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  the  first 
American  phrenologist,  justly  claim  and  receive  their  proper  share  of 
attention.    The  proposed  improvements  of  Mr.  Grimes,  in  a  work  of 
his  recently  published,  are  briefly  and  succinctly  stated.     We  are  also 
treated  with  some  highly  entertaining  and  splendid  specimens  of  the 
mode  of  warfare  with  which  the  science,  at  its  earlier  periods,  was 
attempted  to  be  demolished,  and,  in  some  instances,  with  the  answers 
made  to  them.     Mr.  Haskins  has  certainly  evinced  a  very  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  efforts  made  by  phrenologists,  and  of  the  numerous 
publications,  both  elementary  and  periodical,  relating  to  that  science, 
that  have  at  different  times  issued  from  the  press,  on  this  and  the 
eastern  continent.     His  style  is  extremely  well  fitted  for  historical 
communication,  and  conveys,  with  great  clearness  and  perspicuity,  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  he  designs  to  record.     In  some  instances,  he 
resorts  to  what  might  be  deemed  by  many  an  unnecessary  minuteness 
of  detail,  as  in  the  case  of  introducing  a  paragraph  from  the  **  American 
Phrenological  Journal  and  Miscellany,*'  followed  by  remarks,  some- 
what protracted,  both  of  his  own  and  Dr.  Caldweirs.     His  quotations 
may  also  be  thought  by  some  both  too  long  and  of  too  frequent  occurs 
rence,  although,  rightly  considered,  they  form  a  part  of  his  history. 
The  reader  of  this  little  volume  will,  however,  find  himself  possessed 
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with  very  accnrate  ideas  of  the  origin  of  the  science ;  the  obstacles  it 
has  had  to  contend  with  in  its  progress ;  the  exertions  of  its  %dT0- 
cates ;  the  method  and  st3rie  of  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  it ; 
the  works  that  have  been  written  in  the  unfolding  of  its  principles ; 
and  the  sources  of  information  to  which  recourse  may  be  had  by  those 
desirous  of  extending  their  knowledge  of  it.  As  this  is  the  first 
attempt  we  are  aware  of  that  has  been  made  to  present  an  entire  his- 
toiy  of  the  science,  we  doubt  not  it  will  receive  (as  it  really  merits)  a 
large  share  of  attention  from  the  American  public. 


ARTICLE*  VI. 

PBSDOMINAMCfE  OV  CXSTAIN  ORGANS  IN  THE  BRITISH  PORTS.— NO.  4. 

COLERIDGE. 

Phrenology  would  say  of  Coleridge,  in  giving  a  condensed  view  of 
his  character,  that  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  intellectual  and 
moral  powers,  with  not  enough  of  the  propensities  to  give  him  su£Bi- 
cient  energy  and  vigour;  that  he  possessed  intense  feelings,  a  tern* 
perament,  which,  though  not  the  most  active,  was  one  of  peculiar 
delicacy;  that  he  was  influenced  by  the  purest  motives  in  all  his 
actions,  and  capable  of  labouring  with  much  more  of  ardour  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  good  of  others,  than  for  his  own  individual 
aggrandisement.  A  reference  to  his  actual  life  will  confirm  the  truth 
of  onr  science,  and  give  him  an  elevated  niche  in  that  rare  temple 
which  history  consecrates  to  the  wise  and  good. 

His  Causality  and  Comparison  were  remarkably  developed;  to 
which  may  be  attributed  his  exceeding  fondness  for  metaphysics* 
He  describes  himself  as  delighting,  even  in  boyhood,  in  the  most 
abstruse  speculations,  seizing  upon  any  one  with  whom  he  might 

'  Reason  high 
Of  Providence,  fore-knowledge,  will  and  fate ; 
Fix'd  fate,  free-will,  fore-knowledge  absolate.*' 

Having  convinced,  or  puzzled  all  about  him,  he  would  sally  forth  into 
the  high  road,  and,  by  a  species  of  metaphysical  instinct,  select  from 
the  wayfarers  any  one  who  wore  a  black  coat,  had  dark  brows,  and  a 
sallow  face,  and  at  once  engage  him  in  religious  disputation ;  and  woe 
to  any  travelling  brother,  whether  Baptist,  Methodist,  or  Presbyterian, 
who,  when  driven  hard  by  the  youthful  champion,  hoped  to  silence 
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him  by  retailing  the  arguments  of  popular  contioveraialists.    Tb» 

you^g  polemic  had  read  and  sifted  them  all,  and  often  ovenrhdmed 

his  opponents  with  all  kinds  of  ingenious  queries,  strange  doubts,  and 
startling  deductions. 

In  his  early  manhood  he  visited  Germany,  and  imbibed  the  philo- 
sophy of  Kant ;  which,  blended  with  other  theories,  and  somewhat 
idealised,  lost  in  him  much  of  its  severity,  and  became,  when  his 
hopes  of  the  advancement  of  mankind  were  added  to  that  mountain 
pile  of  withered  prospects  left  by  the  disastrous  events  of  the  French 
Revolution,  a  solace  and  a  charm.  Nothing  in  his  character  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  philanthropy  he  still  continued,  even  amid  his  own 
sad  sufferings,  to  cherish  to  the  last ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  if 
phrenology  had  sooner  displayed  its  beauties  to  the  world,  or  he  had 
not  become  entangled  in  the  labyrinths  of  metaphysics,  he  would  have 
discovered  in  its  principles  wlat  he  had  sought  so  long  in  vain  in 
every  other  system,  and  lent  it  the  advocacy  of  his  sincere  and  power- 
ful mind.  The  moral  and  intellectual  organs,  as  we  have  intimated, 
greatly  predominated  over  other  portions  of  his  head,  and  with  this 
fact  before  us,  we  shall  have  little  difhculty  in  understanding  why  he 
was  not  a  very  popular  author.  Had  he  bowed  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  day,  or  possessed  the  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  of 
Byron  and  Scott,  his  success  might  have  been  equal  to  theirs.  More 
original  in  his  conceptions  than  either,  his  mind  was  far  more  highly 
cultured  and  severely  disciplined.  Drinking  from  the  wells  of  all 
knowledge,  ancient  and  modern,  and  realising  every  dream  of  meta- 
physics, from  Plato  down  to  Kant,  elegant  learning,  science,  and  art, 
conspired  to  polish,  strengthen,  and  refine  the  genius  which  even 
they  could  not  altogether  eclipse.  It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  a  mind 
thus  rich  in  wisdom,  and  endowed  with  moral  perception  no  less 
acute  and  comprehensive  than  that  of  his  intellect,  would  not  readily 
assent  to  the  conflicting  theology  of  the  schools,  but  would  anxiously 
seek  repose  for  his  hopes  in  a  religion  pure  and  perfect,  in  its  every 
principle,  as  the  immortality  to  which  it  points. 

He  had  won  the  right  to  think  for  himself  upon  ail  subjects,  and 
exercised  it  without  fear  or  favour.  Thus  he  was  as  heterodox  in 
religion  as  in  politics  and  literature,  and  the  very  superiority  and 
elevation  of  his  mind,  contracted,  by  the  disparity  it  interposed  between 
him  and  the  bulk  of  mankind,  its  own  legitimate  influence.  Neither 
church  nor  state,  nor  the  public  at  large,  would  extend  its  patronage 
to  one  who  could  not,  without  some  invidious  reservation,  subscribe 
to  the  entire  creed,  party,  or  prejudice  of  either ;  and  the  most  gifted 
man  of  his  day  consumed  his  summer  prime  and  vigour  in  the  seferest 
struggles  of  poverty,  to  lament  at  last  in  strains  like  the  following:— > 
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"Keen  pangs  of  love,  awak'ning  like  a  babe, 
Tarbnlent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart. 

Sense  of  past  youth  and  manhood  come  in  vain, 
And  genius  given,  and  knowledge  won  in  vain, 
And  all  that  I  have  culled  in  wood  walks  wild, 
And  all  which  patient  thought  bath  reared,  and  all 
*  Commune  with  thee  hath  opened  out  but  flowers, 
Strewed  on  my  corse,  and  borne  upon  my  bier, 
In  the  same  coffin  for  the  self  same  grave !" 

We  are  aware  of  the  indolence  of  which  he  is  accused,  but  could 
never  discover  any  thing  else  in  the  charge  than  the  poor  palliation  of 
neglect.  Its  cold  injustice  is  easily  detected,  when  we  remember  that 
half  his  life  was  passed  amid  disease  and  hopeless  struggles  with  his 
condition,  and  then  recall  his  great  acquisitions,  his  published  writings, 
the  many  works  projected  with  spirit  and  abandoned  from  the  mere 
want  of  encouragement,  the  numerous  fragments,  and  the  brilliant 
thoughts  scattered  '*  like  flower  seeds  by  the  far  winds  sown,*'  which 
were  found  to  be  so  full  of  truth  and  beauty,  when  reproduced  to  the 
public  by  the  unconfessing  plagiarism  of  some  more  favoured  and 
popular  author.  Let  us  measure  the  powers  of  Coleridge  by  the 
standard  of  phrenology;  they  will  be  high,  indeed,  and  the  result 
much  nearer  truth  than  that  rendered  by  the  uncertain  test  of  modem 
criticism.  When  this  science  shall  have  been  generally  received  and 
thoroughly  understood,  then  will  be  found  in  its  rich  resources, 
abundant  materials  for  furnishing  literature  with  what  it  has  never  yet 
possessed — an  unfailing  standard,  a  true,  unswerving  test  of  merit. 
Especially,  in  its  correct  application,  will  it  benefit  that  of  our  own 
country,  hitherto  so  shamefully  neglected.  Guided  by  its  light, 
future  critics  will  discover,  and  present  to  public  notice,  many  pro- 
ductions of  sterling  value,  but  which,  from  being  oflered  to  national 
sympathy  without  the  charm  of  any  foreign  stamp,  were  suflfered  to 
sink  into  unmerited  obscurity.  Any  one  in  the  habit  of  reading 
works  professedly  critical,  must  often  be  amused,  and  sometimes 
pained,  at  their  inconsistency  and  flat  contradictions.  So  great, 
indeed,  are  these,  and  irreconcilable,  as  to  show  clearly  they  have  in 
reality  no  settled  standard  of  taste,  but  that  each  condemns  or  praises 
as  his  fancy,  mood,  prejudice,  or  more  disreputable  influences, 
dictate  at  the  moment.  Nor  does  the  judgment  thus  rendered,  accord 
with  the  most  cultivated  taste  of  the  times  in  which  it  is  given.  The 
Edinburgh  Review,  indisputably  the  very  first  of  the  carping  clan, 
has  had  most  of  its  arrogant  decisions,  for  many  ye^rs  past,  reversed 
by  the  supreme  court  from  which  there  is  no  appeal — the  public. 
But,  though  unjust  criticism  cannot  always  utterly  destroy,  nor 
deprive  the  ofierings  of  true  genius  of  posthumous  incense,  yet  it 
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may  withhold  from  living  merit  its  just  meed,  by  arreeting  the 
homage,  without  which  its  past  labours  appear  vain  and  fruitiess,  aad 
its  future  exertions  altogether  hopeless. 

Should  the  Edinburgh  Review  happen  to  be  fair  and  just  in  its 
commentB,  as  the  London  Quarterly  generally  makes  it  a  point  to 
render  a  verdict  directly  opposite,  where  exists  the  criterion  of  final 
decision!  A  poem  published  some  yeai\ago,  which  excited  con- 
siderable interest  in  all  literary  circles,  was  pronounced  by  one  of 
these  reviewers  to  be  remarkable  for  the  flow,  fire,  and  facility  of  its 
versification,  the  happy  management  of  its  machinery,  graphic  Tigonr 
of  its  characters,  and,  in  short,  to  be  altogether  a  most  admirable 
work ;  and  by  another,  to  be  dull  and  dragging  in  style,  unnatural  in 
plot  and  exaggerated  in  character,  generally  spiritless,  and,  as  a  whole, 
a  very  heavy  and  uninteresting  production,  indeed.  Now  supposing 
these  writers  to  be  sincere^  which  may,  perhaps,  be  conceding  too 
much,  what  can  be  more  unfair  than  to  assume,  as  they  thus  do,  their 
cum  conscummess  as  an  unfailing  standard  of  truth  ?  One  of  the 
consequences  of  this  is  the  formation  of  diqneit  who,  resolving  their 
united  taste  to  be  the  only  true  one,  exert  upon  literature  and  all  the 
arts  an  influence  equally  pernicious,  for  they  only,  in  fact,  extend 
somewhat  the  same  narrow  principles  which  govern  ihe  iodividnal 
critic,  and  condemn  every  thing  that  does  not  strike  in  harmony  with 
their  peculiar  notices  or  prejudices.  Who,  remembering  the  exquisite 
poetry,  the  profound  and'  beautiful  morality,  indiscriminately  con- 
demned, by  a  certain  set  of  critics,  in  the  mass,  under  the  absurd 
cognomen  of  the  **  Lake  School,**  does  not  regret  the  want  of  some 
sure  standard  in  the  arts,  which  might  preserve  excellence  from  the 
blighting  efiects  of  arrogance,  ignorance,  and  envy?  In  this  same 
school  were  ridiculously  blended,  writers,  altogether  distinct,  in  every 
attribute  which  can  possibly  distinguish  one  elegant  and  gifled  intel- 
lect from  another. 

Wordsworth,  it  appears,  wrote  a  preface  for  a  volume  of  poems,  to 
which  several  of  his  friends  contributed,  and  among  others,  the  subject 
of  this  article.  In  this  preface,  he  ventured  to  put  forth  some  new 
opinions  upon  poetry  as  an  art,  in  which  he  showed  a  laudable  desire 
to  strip  it  of  its  mere  tinsel,  and  teach  a  host  of  meanless  scribblers  that 
tlie  garniture  and  flaunting  robes  of  the  muses  could  not  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  their  living  forms.  The  critics  took  oflence ;  and,  in 
revenge,  classed  every  one  who  had  contributed  even  a  ballad  to  the 
work  in  the  same  school,  upon  which  they  heaped  the  most  unsparing 
ridicule.  Several  of  these  writers  resided  near  the  lakes,  and  were 
hence  called  the  '*Lake  School  of  Poets.'*  But  Coleridge,  neither  in 
theory  nor  practice,  subscribed  to  all  the  principles  of  Wordsworth, 
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bat  has  distinctly  recorded  in  his  **  Biographia  Literaria"  his  objec* 
tionsy  while  Southey,  who,  at  this  time,  wrote  epics  in  holy  reverence 
of  the  sacred  unities,  was  confounded  with  both.  Wordsworth,  the 
only  one  who  attempted  to  reduce  his  views  into  actual  practice,  was 
sometimes  led  by  them  to  affect  a  simplicity  of  language  rather  too 
severe,  but  even  this  could  not  destroy  the  freshness  and  beauty  of 
the  thoughts  it  so  scantily  clad.  But  the  critics,  and  very  soon  the 
public  also,  resolved  that  all  the  authors  who  happened  to ,  reside 
within  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes,  were  altogether  bad  and  unreasonable ; 
and  years  passed  away,  and  custom  and  fashion  became,  as  usual,  too 
hard  for  justice,  the  decision  could  not  be  revoked,  and  popular 
writers  were  constantly,  without  the  slightest  fear  of  detection,  steal* 
ing  from  the  excommunicated  school. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  the  subject  before  us.  The  oon- 
versational  powers  of  Coleridge,  unequalled  in  his  day,  though  it  was 
even  more  remarkable  for  such  excellence  than,  when 

''Johnson  talked,  and  Goldy  wrote, 
And  bustling  Bozzy  penned  his  note," 

have  never,  perhaps,  been  adequately  described,  though  many  an 
eager  listener  has  recorded  his  warm  and  genial  admiration  of  the  full, 
flowing,  and  finished  language  which  clothed  the  loAiest  thoughts,  the 
subtlest  beauty,  and  the  most  refined  morality.  The  '*  Table  Talk," 
collected  and  published  by  his  relative,  can  be  considered  only  as  the 
mere  "  shreds  and  patches*'  of  those  connected  and  glowing  specula- 
tions heard  by  the  Lambs,  the  Hazlits,  and  the  Talfourds,  and  we 
have  never  perused  it,  without  regretting  that  Coleridge  was  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  his  Boswell,  too,  who,  by  preserving  the  dramatic 
effect  and  spirit  of  dialogue,  might  have  given  us  a  true  picture  of  his 
brilliant  conversation. 

In  a  previous  number,  we  stated  that  his  "  Marvellousness"  was 
larger  than  Ideality,  and  that  his  poetry,  in  harmony  with  the  fact, 
proves  the  accuracy  of  Spurzheim's  examination,  and  then  referred  to 
the  *' Ancient  Mariner,"  as  an  appropriate  illustration.  We  would 
now  direct  the  reader  to  a  strange  fragment  called  **  Christabel," 
which  certainly  could  not  have  been  conceived  without  the  organ 
large  and  active.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  appreciated  without  the  same 
« endowment.  Scott,  whose  Marvellousness  was  exceedingly  deve- 
loped, admired  it  to  a  degree  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  those 
deficient  in  the  same  faculty.  Basil  Hall  tells  us,  in  one  of  his 
numerous  journals,  that  until  he  heard  Scott  read  the  poem  to  his 
family,  *'  he  had  always  thought  Byron's  praise  of  it  a  mere  hoax." 
The  profound  observer  of  American  manners  and  institutions  had 
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been  made,  perhaps,  so  oftea  the  Tictim  of  Yankee  hoasing,  thai  bm 
had  grown  over-suspicious.  However  this  be,  there  can  be  no  dodbt 
of  Byron's  sincerity,  for  he  proved  it  by  a  very  excellent  imitation. 
Coleridge's  Adhesiveness  was  large  and  active,  which,  with  his  other 
high  endowment?,  rendered  his  attachment  to  friends  as  free  from  the 
taint  of  selfishness  as  is,  perhaps,  permitted  to  our  nature.  All 
familiar  with  his  writings,  know  his  success  in  describing  the  softer 
feelings.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  select  from  any  author,  ancient  or 
modern,  a  more  thrilling  manifestation  of  this  organ,  delicately  marked 
as  it  is  by  Marveliousness,  and  illumined  by  Ideality,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  exquisite  ballad  of  **  Genevieve."  The  reader,  who 
may  have  penised  it,  will  at  once  recall,  by  the  mere  mention  of  its 
name,  that  genial  dream  of  love  and  beauty.  He  will  remember 
those  six  or  eight  concluding  stanzas  which  so  truly  paint  the  fint 
outpouring  of  a  woman's  affection,  and  know  that  he  might  turn  his 
ear  in  vain  to  all  the  bards  who  have  ever  sung  to  the  like  melting 
notes,  which,  with  so  much  simplicity,  such  nice  discrimination  of 
the  very  essence  of  feminine  reserve  vanquished  by  her  love,  tremble 
from  his  harp  in  the  following.  The  reader  is  aware  the  lay  had 
already  been  sung  which  aroused  the  sympathy  of  the  maid,  and 
extorted  her  weeping  confession: — 

All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense, 

Had  thrilled  my  guiltless  Genevieve 
The  music  and  the  doleful  air, 

The  rich  and  balmy  eve — 

And  hopes  and  fears  that  cherish  hope, 

An  undistingiiisbable  throng, 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued, 

Subdued  and  cherished  long. 

She  wept  with  pity  and  delight, 
She  blushed  with  love  and  maiden  shame, 

And  like  the  murmurs  of  a  dream, 
I  heard  her  breathe  my  name. 

Her  wet  cheek  glowed ;  she  step'd  aside 

As  conscious  of  my  look  she  step'd. 
Then  suddenly,  with  a  timorous  eye, 

She  flew  to  me,  and  wept ! 

She  half  enclosed  me  in  her  arms, 

She  pressed  me  with  a  hieek  embrace, 
And  bendinff  bact  her  head,  looked  up 

And  gazed  upon  my  face. 

'Twas  partly  love,  and  parti v  fear, 

And  partly  'twas  a  bashful  art, 
That  I  might  rather  fe^l  than  see, 

The  swelling  of  her  heart. 
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There  was  one  great  defect  in  his  organisation,  not  so  much  a 
defect  perhaps  in  itself,  as  in  view  of  his  circumstances,  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  perpetually  surrounded  him,  and  the  gross  injustice  with 
which  he  was  treated  hy  some  of  his  contemporaries.  We  allude  to 
his  small  Destnictiveness  and  Combativeness.  The  size  and  high 
cultivation  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  led  him  to  see  the 
vice  of  contention,  and  the  folly  of  resentment,  in  the  abstract,  and  he 
constantly  strove  to  introduce  the  beautiful  theories  of  the  closet  into 
the  world.  A  more  refined  morality,  a  purer  religion,  was  never 
cherished,  than  that  carried  into  even  the  minutiae  of  his  daily  life. 
Hating  no  one,  he  restrained  the  manifestation  of  a  righteous  indigna- 
tion,  and  was  ever  ready  to  practise  upon  the  sublime  principles  of 
Christianity,  and  return  good  for  evil. 

Yet  even  this  magnanimity,  this  lofty  forbearance,  could  not  protect 
him  from  the  foul  calumny  and  inveterate  rancour  of  those  whom,  as 
has  justly  been  observed,  the  little  finger  of  recrimination  might  have 
shivered  into  dust.  But  he  listened  to  the  injustice  of  critics  and 
smiled,  and  when,  tempted  by  impunity,  the  libeller  at  length  invaded 
the  sanctity  of  his  humble  hearth,  though  he  could  not  but  writhe 
under  the  wounded  sensibility  of  the  husband  and  father,  yet  even 
then  he  pitied  and  forgave. 

Had  his  social  position  been  as  elevated  as  his  genius,  this  meek- 
ness, this  truly  Christian  spirit,  would  have  shed  additional  lustre 
upon  all  hb  gifts;  but  his  was  the  iron  destiny.  He  was  one  of 
those  who,  favoured  by  nature  and  frowned  on  by  fortune,  seem 
designed  to  convince  us  how  little,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  the 
highest  endowments  have  to  do  with  worldly  success,  when  com- 
pared with  the  accidents  of  birth,  or  with  opulence.  For  the  world, 
as  it  M,  he  was  altogether  too  mild  and  forbearing.  The  ruffian  is 
still  abroad,  and  the  strong  arm  of  law  too  weak  to  arrest,  or  even  to 
punish  the  most  flagrant  violations  of  private  rights,  and  it  must 
therefore  be  rather  dangerous  to  tempt  the  assassin,  by  pledging  our- 
selves to  turn  both  cheeks  whenever  he  shall  choose  to  attack  us. 

Amid  all  his  sufiferings  and  disappointments,  he  projected  one  great 
work,  from  the  successful  execution  of  which,  he  anticipated  the 
happiest  results,  and  around  which  he  gathered  his  warmest  affections, 
his  holiest  aspirations,  the  liveliest  interest  for  the  welfare  of  man,  and 
all  the  fruits  of  his  profound  learning,  extensive  research,  and  a  life 
of  meditation.  Its  object  was  entirely  philanthropic.  His  own  wide 
intercourse  with  the  first  intellects  of  Europe,  had  convinced  him  that 
there  was  in  truth  very  little  settled  belief  in  man's  exalted  destiny, 
and  that  religion,  so  long  disfigured  by  the  grossest  superstition,  was 
viewed  by  many  as  any  thing  but  the  handmaid  of  another  world 
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He  trusted,  by  a  severity  of  reasoning  which  no  ingenuity  coold 
resist,  to  demonstrate  the  real  capacities  of  our  nature,  the  truth  of 
revelation,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul — ^to  rescue  the  minds  of 
thinking  men  from  the  blighting  influence  of  unbelief,  and  fix  their 
hopes  of  eternity  upon  a  basis  like  the  mountain  rock,  sure,  safe,  aad 
imperishable.  This  was  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  the  manifestation 
of  his  large  and  active  Benevolence,  and  altogether  free  from  the  spirit 
of  mere  controversy.  No  man  of  his  day,  perhaps,  was  so  welt  fitted 
to  bring  about  this  beautiful  union  of  religion  and  philosophy.  There 
was  not  a  doctrine  or  creed,  from  Zoroaster's  to  Swedenborg's,  with 
which  he  was  unacquainted,  no  system  of  scepticism,  from  that  of  the 
ancients  to  Spinoza^s,  whose  arguments  he  had  not  weighed,  sifted, 
and  matured.  But  the  work  was  never  completed.  The  leisure  and 
comfort  which  Ae  wise  institutions  of  society  so  abundantly  afibrd  to 
thousands  of  its  most  useless  members,  were  denied  to  him,  and  the 
philosopher,  who  ardently  longed  to  serve  his  fellows,  and  the  man 
of  genius,  who  wished  only  to  consecrate  the  gif\s  of  natuie  to  the 
great  cause  of  truth  and  human  happiness,  continued  to  fritter  away 
his  mind  in  the  service  of  ephemeral  magazines  for  bread 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

PATHOLOGICAL  FACT,  CONFIRKATORY  OF  PHRSNOLOOT. 

Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  communicated,  in  the  year  1829,  to  the 
American  Medical  Recorder,*  the  following  interesting  fact  on  the 
pathology  of  the  brain.  Afler  some  general  remarks  on  the  import- 
ance of  a  knowledge  of  the  morbid  state  of  the  various  organs  of  the 
body,  in  order  to  understand  correctly  their  healthy  functions.  Dr. 
Jackson  proceeds  as  follows : — 

Our  knowledge  of  Uie  encephalic  organs  is  wanting  in  speciality ; 
general  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at,  through  the  medium  of 
experiments,  of  pathological  observations,  and  the  study  of  individual 
peculiarities.  In  this  way  it  is  known  that  they  are  the  seats  or 
organs  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  of  sensation,  of  locomotion,  and 
the  expressions ;  and  the  general  location  of  these  functions  is  deter- 
mined witli  some  accuracy.     It  is  a  question  yet  to  be  decided, 
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'whether  the  intellectual  and  moral  facultiea  have  for  their  rarioas 
modifications  distinct  organs,  or  have  the  brain  as  a  common  organ, 
in  which  the  different  faculties  may  be  displayed.  This  question  is 
to  be  mainly  resolved,  it  is  most  probable,  by  a  careful  attention  to  the 
mtellectual  phenomena  in  a  morbid  state.  In  this  view,  the  following 
case,  it  appears  to  me,  is  desenring  to  be  placed  on  record. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  R.,  the  subject  of  this  case,  is  aged  forty-eight  years; 
he  is  of  the  sanguine  temperament,  ruddy  complexion,  light-coloured 
hair  and  eyes,  and  has  lately  manifested  a  strong  tendency  to  obesity ; 
his  health  for  many  years  has  been  excellent;  he  is  not  subject  to 
headach,  or  to  any  nervous  symptoms.  His  intellectual  faculties  are 
of  a  high  order,  but  have  not  been  as  actively  employed  as  formerly, 
and  he  has  experienced  some  mental  anxiety ;  his  temper  is  placid, 
with  a  disposition  bordering  on  gaiety. 

On  the  5th  of  September  last,  early  in  the  morning,  he  awoke  with 
headach,  after  a  restless  night.  He  had,  the  preceding  evening,  been 
exposed  to  the  night  air,  which  had  lowered  in  temperature,  and  per- 
spiration, which  was  usually  copious,  received  a  sudden  check.  He 
took  some  castor  oil,  which  acted  freely  in  a  short  time,  aAer  which 
he  again  laid  down.  About  eleven  o'clock,  the  Rev.  Mr.  H.,  who 
resides  in  the  same  dwelling,  went  into  his  room  to  inquire  respecting, 
his  health,  and  was  surprised  to  find  Mr.  R.  could  not  answer  his 
questions.  Alarmed  at  this  circumstance,  he  immediately  requested 
me  to  visit  Mr.  R. 

I  found  my  patient  in  bed,  evidently  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
senses,  but  incapable  of  uttering  a  word.  I  examined  the  tongue, 
and  ascertained  it  was  not  paralysed,  but  could  be  moved  in  every 
direction.  All  my  questions  were  perfectly  comprehended,  and 
answered  by  signs ;  an<f  it  could  be  plainly  seen,  by  the  smile  on  the 
countenance,  after  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  express  his  ideas,  that 
he  was  himself  surprised  and  somewhat  amused  at  his  peculiar  situa- 
tion. 

The  face  at  this  time  was  flushed,  the  pulse  full  and  somewhat 
slow,  and  to  my  inquiries  if  he  suffered  pain  in  the  head,  he  painted 
to  the  front  of  his  forehead  a»  its  seat. 

I  directed  hot  water  to  be  brought  in  a  bucket,  for  a  pediluvium, 
and  made  preparations  to  draw  blood.  Mr.  R.  exhibited  at  this  time 
a  strong  desire  to  speak,  and,  after  a  great  many  ineffectual  efforts, 
endeavoured  to  make  me  comprehend  his  meaning  by  signs.  Find- 
ing I  could  not  understand  him,  he  made  a  sign  that  he  would  write. 
When  furnished  with  pen  and  paper,  he  attempted  to  convey  his 
meaning,  but  I  saw  he  could  not  recaU  words,  and  that  he  had  written 
an  unintelligible  phrase :  it  was  "  Didoes  doe  the  doe.'' 
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Forty  ounces  of  blood  were  drawn  from  the  arm,  and  before  the 
operation  was  completed,  speech  was  restored,  though  a  difficulty 
continued  as  to  the  names  of  things,  which  could  not  bo  recalled. 
The  bleeding  and  pediluvium  produced  some  faintness,  and  he  was 
placed  in  bed. 

The  loss  of  speech  appearing  to  recur  again,  in  fifteen  minutes,  ten 
ounces  more  of  blood  were  abstracted,  and  sinapisms  applied  to  the 
arms,  legs,  and  thighs,  alternately ;  the  skin  became  moist,  and  the 
headach  was  relieved. 

Mr.  R.  now  communicated  to  me,  that  when  he  made  the  attempt 
to  write,  he  had  intended  to  inform  me  he  had  already  used  a  foot- 
bath, and  I  might  see  the  floor  still  wet,  where  the  water  had  been 
spilled. 

The  sleep  that  night  was  disturbed  by  uneasiness  and  throbbing  in 
the  head,  which  disappeared  in  the  course  of  the  sixth,  and  no  further 
return  of  the  affection  has  occurred. 

In  an  analysis  of  this  case,  we  are  presented  with  the  following 
facts:  Ist,  Sudden  suppression  of  the  cutaneous  transpiration,  suc- 
ceeded by  cerebral  irritation  and  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain; 
2d,  Frontal  pain  immediately  over  the  eyes ;  Sd,  Perfect  integrity  of 
the  sensations  and  voluntary  movements ;  4,  The  general  operations 
of  the  intellect  undisturbed;  ideas  formed,  combined,  and  compared; 
those  of  things,  of  events,  of  time,  recalled  without  difficulty ;  5th,  Loss 
of  language,  or  of  the  faculty  of  conveying  ideas  by  words,  though  not 
by  signs ;  this  defect  was  not  confined  to  spoken  language,  but  also 
extended  to  written  language. 

The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts,  are,  1st,  That  as  the 
cerebral  irritation  produced  no  general  affection  or  disturbance  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  it  was  local  or  limited ;  2d,  As  loss  of  language 
was  the  only  functional  derangement  of  the  intellectusd  faculties,  that 
faculty  must  have  been  connected  with  the  portion  of  the  brain,  the 
seat  of  irritation ;  and  3d,  That  an  organ  of  language  exists  in  the 
brain.  This  case  lends  a  strong  confirmation  to  the  general  truth  of 
the  doctrines  of  phrenology. 
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Phrenology  in  Great  Britain, — The  British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review,  edited  by  John  Forbes,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  for  January,  1840,  con- 
tains a  very  able  and  elaborate  article,  extendi os^  over  25  closely  printed 
octavo  pages,  in  favour  of  phrenology.  This  article,  coming  as  it  doet, 
from  high  authorit^^,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
medical  profession  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  this  country.  The 
Edinburgh  Weekly  Chronicle  for  January  25,  in  noticing  this  number 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  alludes  to  the  article  on 
phrenology  as  follows : — 

That  article,  which  has  interested  ourselves  intensely,  is  written  with 
a  degree  of  candour,  ability,  and  discrimination,  extremely  rare,  and 
breathes  the  most  philosophical  spirit.  The  only  objection  we  can 
reasonably  find  is,  that  the  article  is  unnecessary,  and  is  altogether  a 
work  of  supererogation ;  for  phrenology,  in  support  of  which  it  is  written, 
has  undoubtedly  taken  its  place,  (and  a  high  place  it  occupies,)  among 
the  physiological,  ethical,  and  mental  sciences,  its  foundation  being  on  a 
rock  which  can  never  be  moved.  We  hold,  foi  instance,  that  an  incom- 
parably greater  number  of  works  on  phrenology  are  bought  and  studied 
than  on  any  other  branch  of  knowledge  whatever,  except  religion.  AH 
the  thinking  and  intelligent  persons  known  to  us,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  strict  believers  in  the  science—appreciate  its  usefulness — and  carrjr 
its  doctrines  more  or^ss  into  effect  in  their  own  conduct  Indeed,  it 
throws  so  much  li^ht  on  the  character  of  our  species,  and  the  mental 
philosophy  ou  it  is  so  thoroughly  tangible  and  satisfactory,  that  we 
wonder  not  that  the  science  itself  has  become  so  general  an  object  of 
study  and  belief.  We  may  farther  mention,  in  proof  of  our  position,  the 
unrivalled  circulation  to  which  one  of  the  leading  works  on  phrenology 
has  attained  ;  namely,  Mr.  Combe's  "Constitution  of  Man,"  which  has 
sold  to  the  amount  or  45,000  copies  in  the  United  Kingdom  alone,  exclu- 
sive of  large  editions  in  America,  and  ttanslations  into  French  and 
German ;  and  other  able  works  on  the  subject,  the  circulation  of  which 
has  been  proportionally  great.  Nor  is  this  all.  No  course  of  public  lec- 
tures, however  useful  or  interesting,  attracts  nearly  so  large  and  intelli- 
gent audiences  as  those  which  have  been  given  in  both  flivisions  of  the 
empire  on  phrenology. 

The  Human  Brain. — The  following  interesting  facts,  in  relation  to 
the  brain,  are  copied  from  the  Bibliothique  Univereelle  de  Ginive, 

The  weight  of  the  brain  of  an  European  adult,  of  the  male  sex,  Taries 
from  31bs.  2oz.  (Troy)  to  41bs.  6oz.  That  of  men  of  Terr  distinguished 
talent  frequently  passes  that  averaf^.  For  instance,  the  brain  of  Cuvier 
weighed  4lbs.  lloz.  4drs.  30grs.;  that  of  Dupuytren^  the  celebrated  sur- 
geon, 4lbs.  lOoz.  On  the  contrary,  the  brain  of  idiots  is  below  that 
average.  The  brain  of  two  cretins  weighed,  the  one,  lib.  9oz.,  the  other, 
lib.  lloz.  The  brain  of  women  is  lighter  than  that  of  men.  It  varies 
from  21bs.  8oz.  to  3lbs.  lloz.  The  average  difference  is,  at  least,  from  4 
to  8oz.;  and  this  difference  is  perceptible  in  infants  from  the  moment  of 
their  birth.  The  brain  arrives,  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  year,  at  its 
complete  developement.  It  is  probable,  although  it  has  not  been  abso- 
lutely demonstrated,  that  the  brain  diminishes  in  weight  and  in  size  at  a 
very  advanced  age;  and  that  thence  may  be  easily  ezj^ained  the  weaken- 
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log  of  the  faculties  by  which  age  is  geDcrally  accompanied.    It  cafiooC  ( 

be  denied  that  there  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the  absolote  weiglit 
of  the  biain  and  the  developement  of  intellect  icind  the  mental  fanctions* 


F^tfUirti  of  Dr.  Buchanan  in  LouiMiana, 

Jaduou,  La.«  Bf  treh  4, 1840. 
Mb.  £orroB, 

Sir, — A  aeries  of  phrenological  lectores,  marked  by  much  originality, 
has  been  recently  deliveied  in  this  place  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Buchanan.  At  the 
close  of  the  course,  the  class  formed  itself  into  a  body  for  the  expression 
of  their  sentiments  in  reference  to  Dr.  Buchanan's  lectures,  when  ibe 
follow inef  persons  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  report,  expres- 
ofth€ 


>  Committee. 


site  of  the  class : — 

Rer.  Jas.  Shannon,  Prest.  Louisiana  College,'' 

Prof.  H.  H.  Gird, 

Prof.  A.  D.  Wooldridge, 

Prof.  M.  Cubi  i  Soler, 

A.  M.  Dunn.  Esq., 

W.  B.  Forsyth,  M.  D., 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  class,  the  committee  presented  a  report, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  \  and  Prof.  M.  Cubi  was  appoinUMl  to 
communicate  to  Dr.  Buchanan  the  proceedings,  with  such  lanber  sug- 
gestions as  might  be  appropriate.  Messrs.  Jno.  M'Vea,  Jos.  Joor,  and 
J.  N.  Carrigan,  were  then  appointed  a  committe^f  publication,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned.  In  discbarge  of  this  duty,  we  ofifer  you  the  following 
extract  from  the  report,  which  presents  its  spirit  and  character,  accom- 
panied by  the  lettei  of  Prof.  CubL 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention  an  interesting  fact  occurring,  during 
these  lectures,  under  our  obserratioo.  We  submitted  to  the  inspection 
of  Dr.  Buchanan  the  skulls  of  two  negroes — one  of  whom  had  been 
executed^  and  the  other  had  not.  The  descriptions  of  their  characters 
were  entirely  satisfactory ;  and  while  he  pronounced  one  of  them  firm 
and  brave,  capable  of  meeting  any  punishment,  he  declared  the  other  to 
possess  the  sense  of  feeling  to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  not  bear  cot^ 
poreal  punishment,  but  would  use  great  cunning  to  escape  it.  We  kikow 
that  the  former  met  his  death  with  perfect  indifference,  as  we  witnessed 
his  execution.  The  latter  having  done  something  to  merit  a  chastise- 
ment, was  threatened  with  a  flogging  by  his  master,  and  fled  to  the 
woods,  where  he  died.  The  portion  of  the  brain  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Buchanan  as  the  organ  of  the  sense  of  feeling  appeared  in  this  case 
nnasually  large. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Jno.  M^Vba,  ^ 

Joseph  Joor,  >  Committee. 

John  N.  Cahbigan,  ) 

Extract  from  the  Report, 

Firm  believers  as  we  are.  in  the  truth  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  phrenoloffy,  we  think  it  by  no  means  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
enors  may  be  found  in  some  of  its  details,  and  that  there  may  be  many 
valuable  truths  in  this  department  of  science  yet  undiscovered.  Conse- 
quently, we  must  believe  that  those  who  bring  talents  of  a  high  order, 
extensive  erudition,  and  persevering  industry,  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
science,  the  extenaioa  of  tis  diseoveriesi  and  the  correction  of  tu  errors, 
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if  any  should  be  foand  to  esist,  oogbt  to  be  regarded  as  public  bene- 
factors. Id  such  light  do  we  regard  Dr.  BachaDan.  And  although  it 
would  be  premature,  at  least  for  some  of  us,  to  express  a  decided  opinion 
relative  to  what  is  original  in  his  system,  yet  we  must  say,  (hat  with 
many  of  his  peculiar  riews  we  have  been  highly  pleased. 

[Aecompanyiog  the  above  communication,  we  received  a  copy  of  Prof. 
M.  Cubi's  letter  to  Dr.  Buchanan.  We  have  taken  the  iiberty,  in  pre* 
sentinir  the  letter,  to  omit  a  few  seotences  which  seem  unimportant;  and 
as  to  the  new  views  advanced,  we  are  unprepared  to  express  any  opitiiup. 
Prof.  Cubi  addresses  Dr.  B.  as  follows: — Eo.] 

Your  remarks  upon  the  functions  of  Alimentiveness,  bearing  strongly 
on  the  importance  and  necessity  of  attending  to  its'  admonitions,  are,  ia 
a  country  like  this,  in  which  food  and  diet  are  so  little  attended  to, 
uncommonly  valuable.  They  speak  louder,  and  more  to  the  purpose, 
than  volumes  upon  hygiene.  Whatever  opinions  others  may  have 
formed  in  regard  to  the  organ  of  Sense  of  Feeling,  whose  functions  and 
locality  you  have  discovered,  and  so  satisfactorily  explained,  for  my  part 
I  consider  it  as  filling  a  great  vaeuitv  in  phrenology.  My  late  observa* 
tions,  and  those  of  some  of  my  frienas,  go  to  prove  that  your  views,  inr 
that  respect,  are  correct.  As  to  the  necessity  or  man's  possessing  a  cere- 
bral oi]gan  of  feeling — an  organ  to  make  him  conscious  of  the  physical 
condition  of  his  body  for  the  time  being — no  one,  even  a  prion,  can 
reasonably  doubt.  Viewing  the  benefits  which  the  nosiiive  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  such  an  organ  will  produce,  your  discovery  cannot  be 
too  highly  praised. 

I  have  been,  and  I  know  that  others  have  been,  much  entertained  and 
instructed  with  your  remarks  on  the  organ  of  the  Sense  of  Emotion^ 
which  you  locate  in  the  intermediate  region  between  the  intellectual  and 
moral  portions  of  the  brain.  I  alwavs  thought,  that,  as  there  existed  a 
power  in  man  of  incorporating  himself  with  the  state  of  being  of  those 
around  him — a  power  which  abstracting  us,  as  it  were,  from  ourselves, 
passed  into  the  bosoms  of  others — there  must  have  necessarily  been  a 
corporeal  instrument  by  which  the  mind  exercises  that  power.  Your 
discovery  in  this  respect  has  explained  to  me  many  difficulties,  and 
removed  from  me  many  doubts,  which  often  beset  my  path  in  my  phreno- 
logical investigations.  The  few  practical  cases  which  have  come  within 
cognisance  since  you  first  mentioned  the  existence  and  functions  of  the 
organ  in  question,  have  all  tended  to  confirm  me  in  the  belief  that  your 
statement  is  nothing  but  an  exposition  of  the  operations  of  nature. 

The  modified  conceptions  which  you  have  formed  respecting  the  func- 
tions of  the  occipital  organs,  are,  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  accordance 
with  conclusions  at  which  I  may  be  said  to  have  instinctively  arrived. 
Now,  that  you  have  laid  open  before  me  your  convictions,  in  regard  to 
the  action  of  the  back-head,  I  discover  causes  and. facts  which  no  dpubt 
operated  in  forming  my  conclusions,  but  which  I  had  not  present  aCthe 
time  of  forming  them. 

Evidence  is  not  wanting  that  many  phrenologists  have  had  vague  and 
indistinct  notions  of  the  functions  which  you  ascribe  to  the  back-head,  and 
which  either  perplexed  them,  or  were  ascribe")!  to  some  other  region. 

Alexander  Walker,  in  his  late  treatise  on  Intermarriage,  does  not  keai- 
tate  for  a  moment  in  pointing  out  the  occiput  as  the  seat  of  the  passions. 
As  I  can  now  perceive  what  in  me,  more  than  any  facts  or  mode  of 
reasoning,  produced  the  impression  that  energy,  activity,  determination, 
and  constancy  of  purpose,  together  with  deep  affection  for  individual 
objects  or  places,  were  functions  performed  by  at  4east  the  upper  and 
lateral  portions  of  the  occiput,  it  it  thai  ia  all  heads  thus  orgaoiaai  I 
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seemed  to  find  these  qualities  highly  dereloped.  Rzperleiice  had  also 
shown  me,  without  fullf  apprecitiiog  my  obsuratioas,  that  in  ihe  Arau- 
canians,  the  Bosquea,  the  Welsh,  the  Scotish,  tne  Calabrians,  the  Greeks, 
and  all  the  people  descended  from  high  moaDtainoos  districts,  from  whoos 
the  world  has  derived  its  notions  of  national  liberty  and  free  institntioos, 
have  all  comparatively  large  hind-heads.  If  we  take,  retrospectively,  a 
comprehensive  view  of  human  society,  we  shall  find,  that  at  one  poiod 
the  Celt,  at  another  the  Roman,  and  at  another,  whicn  is  the  present,  the 
Goth,  have  held  universal  dominion  over  mankind.  In  comparing  the 
heads  of  these  three  various  species  of  Europeans,  we  shall  find  that  they 
are.  very  much  alike  in  general  size;  but  the  Roman  has  a  larger  and 
more  elongated  back-head  than  the  Celt — and  the  Goth  than  the  Roman. 

Besides,  it  is  only  by  supposing  that  the  occiput  produces  feelings  of  a 
grasping,  secretly  impelling,  and  constantly  persevering  nature,  that  we 
can  account  for  the  indomitable  and  fearful  energy  of  such  men  as 
Ximenes,  for  the  cool  collected  courage  of  the  EngUsh,  and  for  the  irre- 
sistible go-Orhead  of  the  Americans. 

Ideas  like  these,  which  had  often  crossed  my  mind,  and  to  which  I  bad 
paid  no  special  attention,  corroborating  your  convictions  on  the  functions 
'  of  the  back-head,  have  now  broke  forth  with  new  light  upon  my  miod. 

As  to  the  organ  of  Cautiousness,  I  was  never  a  believer  in  the  fnnc- 
tions  ascribed  to  it.  I  soon  saw  too  many  fearless  heads  with  prepon- 
derating Cautiousness,  without  much  cheek,  at  the  same  time,  from  its 
antagonistic  region  of  Combativeness  and  Destrnctiveness,  to  have  much 
faith  in  the  doctrine  that  ascribed  to  it  the  feeling  of  fear.  I  fully  concur 
with  you  in  the  opinion,  that  courage,  as  well  as  fear,  are  feelings  pro- 
duced by  a  combined  action  of  the  whole  brain,  depending  more  on 
quality  than  quantity  of  the  cerebral  organs,  and  more  on  results  pro- 
duced by  efforts  of  antagonistic  regions  simultaneously  acting,  than  as 
specific  functions  of  any  peculiar  set  of  organs.  I  think  with  you,  that 
names  expressive  of  a  mental  operation  considered  only  in  a  peculiar 
relation,  or  to  which  the  mind  attaches  but  one  single  definite,  limited 
conception,  to  signify  function  in  all  its  various  degrees  of  intensity, 
power,  and  activity,  nave  retarded  the  progress  of  phrenolo^^v. 

Your  attempt  in  forming  a  new  nomenclature,  which  will  be  expres- 
sive of  the  locality  and  not  of  the  function  of  the  organ,  most  ultimately 
redound  to  simplify  and  improve  the  science.  By  divesting  from  the 
mind,  for  example,  the  conception  of  Firmness,  and  directing  it  solely  to 
a  portion  of  the  brain  producing  such  a  function,  we  shall  understand 
more  closely^  and  retain  more  lastingly,  this  function  in  all  its  varions 
degrees,  modifications,  and  combinations  of  action. 

Phrenology  is  destined  soon  to  become  the  only  system  of  mental 
philosophy  taught  in  all  our  literary  and  scientific  institutions;  the  chief 
guide  to  direct  us  in  our  efibrts  for  intellectual,  moral,  and  religions  ad- 
vancement. How  important  it  is,  then,  that  in  this  science  the  march 
of  it^  adoption  and  extensioi^^should  keep  pace  with  that  of  its  improve- 
ments ana  discoveries. 

Mr.  Combers  Lectures  at  New  ffaive%  €%.— The  New  Haven  Record, 
of  March  21st,  in  noticing  Mr.  Combe's  lectures  in  that  city,  has  the  fol- 
lowing very  candid  and  common-sense  remarks  on  the  science : — 

The  course  of  lectures  on  phrenology,  by  Mr.  Combe,  came  to  a  close 
this  week,  having  been  attenaed  throughout  by  an  audience^  for  numbers 
and  respectability,  such  as  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  public  lecturer  in 
this  city.  Much  interest  was  felt  to  hear  this  subject  expounded  by  its 
gisatest  living  teacher,  and  the  interest  was  eontinued  unabated  through* 
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OQi  ihe  course.  All  who  heard  the  lectures  will,  we  believe,  ackoow- 
ledge  that  they  have  not  oaly  been  interested,  but  profited  by  hearing 
rooch  important  truth  ably  illustrated,  and  many  principles  presented  of 
great  practical  value.  Indeed,  we  sometimes  hear  it  objected  to  phreno- 
logy, that  all  the  truth  it  contains  was  known  well  enough  wUhout  it. 
But,  although  many  of  the  principles  deduced  from  it  commend  them- 
selres  to  our  understanding  when  fairly  presented,  yet  they  are  prin- 
ciples which  without  it,  we  have,  at  least  in  practice,  railed  to  recognise. 
When  they  are  demonstrated  from  the  connection  of  the  mind  with  its 
material  organs,  they  become  much  more  tangible,  are  more  likely  to  be 
remembered,  and  thoroughly  realised  and  acted  upon. 

The  simple  fact,  that  the  mind  is  dependent  on  the  body,  and  influ- 
enced by  its  condition,  is  by  some  hardly  even  recognised  at  all  in  prac- 
tice. If  phrenology  only  fixes  this  single  principle,  it  will  have  rendered 
an  important  service.  In  the  daily  practice  of  life,  and  in  our  systems 
of  mental  philosophy,  it  is  exceeoingly  important  that  the  fact  of  the 
connection.of  body  and  mind  be  not  lost  sight  of,  and  that  the  modes  in 
which  the  one  afiects  the  other  be  understood.  To  this  department  of 
investigation,  phrenologists  have  turned  their  attention  and  the  attention 
of  the  public— the  doctrina  de  foedere^  as  Lord  Bacon  calls  it,  a  depart- 
ment in  the  field  of  science  which  his  sagacity  marked  out,  but  wiiich 
has  been  hitherto  little  explored. 

It  is  perfect  folly  to  laugh  at  phrenology,  when  the  science  of  the  mind, 
as  taught  in  other  systems,  is  confessedly  in  so  unsatisfactory  and  un- 
settled a  state.  It  is  perfect  folly  to  deny  its  principles,  without  examin- 
ing the  facts  to  which  it  appeals.  Considered  simply  as  a  system  of 
mental  science,  lajing  out  of  view  its  organology,  there  is  no  other,  we 
are  persuaded,  which  will  so  well  account  for  ^the  actual  diversities  which 
the  humao  cnaracter  presents,  and  so  well  explain  the  various  pheno- 
mena of  the  mind,  as  this.  As  a  system  of  mental  science,  it  is  indeed 
very  imperfect  as  yet,  having  been  thus  far  more  employed  in  external 
observation,  (both  of  men's  characters  and  their  heads,)  than  in  mental 
analysis.  When  observation  shall  have  been  carried  to  a  sufficient 
extent,  provided  the  science  is  true,  there  will  still  be  a  field  for  investi- 
gation, by  interrogating  consciousness  more  fully,  guided  by  the  light 
which  observation  has  shed.  Phrenologists  have  begun  at  the  right  end 
in  this  study,  in  beginning  with  observation.  They  haVe  adopfed  the 
inductive  method ;  and  with  facts  so  many  and  so  well  attested  as  they 
produce,  the  modesty  of  true  science  should  lead  us  to  inquire,  and  not 
to  sneer  or  to  dogmatise. 

The  most  serious  objection  urged  against  phrenology  is,  that  it  is  un- 
friendly to  religion — that  it  is  a  system  of  fatalism,  overthrows  responsi- 
bility, and  leaves  no  place  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  respecting  sin 
and  regeneration.  Such  objections  we  think  are  founded  in  mistake. 
Few  will  deny  that  men  are  endowed  with  certain  constitutional  propen- 
sities and  faculties-differing  in  relative  strength  in  different  individuals 
•^wbich  develope  themselves  in  the  character,  and  are  frequently  trans- 
mitted from  parents  to  children.  These  constitutional  traits  we  know 
are  so  combined  in  some  individuals,  as  to  render  it  extremely  improbable 
that  they  will  ever  become  virtuous  or  religious  men ;  while  in  others  it 
is  the  reverse.  Neither  in  the  subjects  of  renewing  grace,  are  any  of 
these  constitutional  principles  eradicated  or  new  ones  implanted,  but  a 
new  direction  is  ^iven  to  those  already  existing.  Nor  is  the  character 
of  all  true  Christians  shaped  in  one  mould ;  but  their  religious  character 
receives  its  cast  from  their  natural  character — their  constitutional  dispo- 
•iiioos  are  retained,  though  differently  directed  and  modified.     The 
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character  of  the  apostle  Paul  differed  as  moch  from  that  of  the  upOBti^ 
John,  after  their  cooTersioo,  as  before.  It  is  difficolt  to  see  that  tbe 
phrenologist  goes  a  step  farther  towards  any  dangerous  coaseqvesees, 
when  he  makes  these  elementary  faculties  dependent  on  material  ofgans. 

We  should  distingaish  the  legitimate  tendencies  of  the  science  itself 
from  the  use  which  individoals  may  have  miide  of  it.  PhrenoioigMtSy 
too,  like  all  other  men.  are  apt  to  go  to  extremes — to  take  partial  riewa— ^ 
to  exaggerate  that  which  has  occupied  their  attention,  and  lose  sight  of 
other  thinffs.  Thus  they  may  place  all  sin  in  the  violation  of  of^ganic 
laws,  overTookinff  our  relation  to  God  as  a  moral  governor — tbey'  may 
think  so  much  of  the  influence  of  the  body  on  tbe  mind  as  to  forget  other 
more  important  influences  of  a  moral  nature — or  they  may  be  so  eoafident 
in  the  efficacy  of  a  proper  discipline  and  training  of  the  facoltiesy  that 
they  may  think  little  of  the  necessity  of  divine  influence.  lo  doin^  so, 
they  err  by  taking  truth  which  is  important  in  its  place,  and  giviog'  it  a 
universality  which  does  not  belong  to  it.  The  candid  and  intelli^nl 
inquirer  will  adroit  the  truth  and  reject  the  error. 

More  than  three  hundred  persons  have  attended  this  course  of  lectarea. 
At  the  conclusion  of  tbe  course,  some  resolutions,  complimentary  to  fiir. 
Combe,  were  offered  by  Gk>v.  Edwards,  and  seconded  by  Prof.  Siliiman, 
and  unanimously  adopted  by  tbe  class.  This  is  the  last  course  of  lec- 
tures which  Mr.  Combe  delivers  in  this  country.  The  set  of  casts  whieli 
he  used  were  purchased  by  tbe  class,  and  are  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Medical  College. 

Moral  Agency, — In  our  first  volume,  two  articles  were  presented  on 
the  subject  of  "Phrenology  in  relation  to  Fatalism,  Necessity,  and 
Human  Responsibilitv."  It  appears  that  there  were  certain  views  ad- 
vanced in  those  anicies,  which  prove  unsatisfactory  to  some  friends  of 
the  science,  and  which,  in  their  opinion,  interfere  with  the  Scriptore 
doctrine  of  moral  agency.  We  do  not  deem  it  judicious,  or  profitable,  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  oi  controversy  on  this  subject  in  tne  Journal ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  take  pleasure  in  acceding  to  the  request  of 
those  friends  by  copying  tbe  following  remarks  on  this  subject,  which 
are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Joel  Barlow,  of  New  York,  and  were  published 
in  Zion's  Watchman,  Sept.  2i,  1839. 

Moral  character,  or  the  virtue  and  vice  of  mankind,  supposes  the  moral 
liberty  of  man ;  or,  in  other  words,  man  is  a  moral  agent.  It  would  be 
useless  to  state  the  objections  to  this  doctrine,  or  the  general  argumenii 
by  which  it  is  supported.  I  shall  attempt  a  definition  which  will  be  the 
least  objectionable.  It  is  the  ability  of  men  to  choose  between  motives, 
to  select  moiiveSy  and  to  act  according  to  their  choice.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  other  science  but  phreoologv  can  fairljr  illustrate  or  satisfae* 
torily  prove  this  proposition.  With  tnis  conviction,  I  shall  proceed  to 
give  phrenological  arguments,  and  if  I  am  able  to  convey  my  ideas  to 
others  in  my  own  language  as  clearly  as  I  understand  them  myself,  I 
believe  the  argument  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  all. 

Phrenology  establishes  the  existence,  and  illustrates  the  function,  of 
the  organ  of  Language.  It  is  that  primary  faculty  which  applies  specific 
sounds  to  the  things  perceived  by  the  mind ;  both  when  it  apperceives  its 
internal  states,  and  when  it  uses  the  senses  on  tbe  external  world.  Its 
function  is  correlative,  and  necessary  in  tbe  inseparable  connection,  ' 
and  organic  action  of  mind  and  matter;  and  its  terms  are  specific  and 
well  known  beyond  the  possibility  of  self-deception.  I'he  thing  ex« 
piessed  must  first  be  a  matter  of  consciousness,  before  any  term  can  be 
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applied  to  it;  mad  vbaterer  thns  receires  a  term,  general  in  Its  nsei  aad 
specific  in  its  meaning,  cannot  be  denied  an  existence. 

Now  the  term  liberty,  and  its  correlatives,  freedom,  choice,  and  agencf » 
has  a  specific  meaning  in  mental  philosophy,  is  used  by  all  mankind| 
and  is  alike  understood  by  the  child  and  the  philosopher.  The  sense  or 
liberty,  to  which  the  term  is  given  which  we  feel  to  be  what  the  term 
expresses,  most  be  a  state  of  mind  inseparable  from  the  mental  constitu- 
tion, or  the  term  never  could  have  existed.  And  the  apprehension  of  ihe 
term  is  as  general  as  the  consciousness  of  the  state  it  expresses ;  so  that 
the  term,  either  written  or  spoken,  as  necessarily  awakens  our  conscious- 
ness of  the  state,  as  does  the  consciousness  of  the  state  originate  the 
term,  or  necessitate  Language  to  five  it  the  term.  Thus  the  phrenolo- 
gical argument  is,  that  man  must  be  a  free  being,  and  that  the  freedom 
expressed  in  the  term  liberty,  as  applied  to  choice  of,  and  motives  be- 
tween, is  inherent  in  bis  nature,  or  which  he  cannot  4>e  divested,  and 
which  is  self-determined  by  the  consciousness  it  endures;  for  the  term 
liberty  is  applied  to  every  mental  operation,  and  to  each  action  of  life. 
Then  man  is  necessarily  free,  not  from  choice,  and  he  who  denies  this, 
must  deny  the  very  necessity  which  he  would  prove  by  denying  the 
liberty  in  question. 

There  is  yet  another  phrenological  argument  which  proves  this  free 
agencv  of  man.  The  terras  approval  and  disapproval,  which  express 
two  or  the  strongest  states  of  mind,  and  which  express  half  our  happi- 
ness or  misery,  could  never  have  been  applied,  if  we  did  not  know  our- 
selves able  to  choose  between  the  motives  which  urged  us  to  the  action, 
respecting  which  we  feel  innocent  or  guilty.  All  men,  then,  are  free  to 
choose  between  motives,  aod  able  to  act  according  to  their  choice.  But 
this  liberty  differs  in  men,  according  to  the  strength  and  activity  of  the 
fundamental  faculties.  Now,  since  the  faculties  can  be  educated,  so  also 
can  liberty  be  educated  to  good  or  bad  choices ;  and  a  man  is  as  much  to 
blame  for  choosing  wrong  as  for  acting  wronff. 

But  it  will  be  objected  that  **  jour  moral  liberty  is,  io  itself,  necessity, 
and  man  is  free  to  be  what  he  is,  and  nothing  else."  I  reply  that  a  ne- 
cessity to  be  free,  as  he  is,  also  involves  a  necessary  freedom  to  be  some- 
thing else.  Man  is,  indeed,  necessarily  free ;  b«t  it  is  the  necessity  which 
makes  the  freedom,  and  thi.H  is  the  thins  contended  for.  All  the  disputes 
which  have  agitated  the  philosophic  world,  have  been  more  about  the  laws 
of  phenomena  than  about  the  phenomena  themselves.  This  is  eminently 
true  of  moral  agency.  The  world  admits  (his  state  of  mind,  and  acts  ac- 
cordingly ;  none  but  minds  partially  organised  will  deny  it.  The  phreno- 
logist must  admit  it,  or  destroy  his  system  of  induction,  based  on  the  evi- 
dence of  consciousness. 


Material  InBtrumentM  for  Mental  ManifeMtaiions. — A  friend  has 
placed  in  our  hands  the  following  curious  extract  from  the  work  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  on  the  JVo/mty :—"  For  if  the  soul  of  inan  were  pot 
into  the  body  of  a  mole,  it  could  not  see  nor  speak,  because  it  is  not  fitted 
with  an  instrument  apt  and  organical  to  the  faculty ;  and  when  the  soul 
hath  its  proper  instruments,  its  music  is  pleasant  or  harsh,  according  to 
the  sweetness  or  unevenoess  of  the  string  it  touches;  for  David  himself 
could  not  have  charmed  Saul's  raelaocholic  spirit  with  the  strings  of  his 
bow,  or  the  wood  of  his  spear.  And  just  so  are  the  actions  or  dispositions 
of  the  soul,  angrv  or  pleasant,  lustful  or  cold,  querulous  or  passionate, 
according  as  the  i>ody  is  disposed  by  the  various  intermixtures  of  natural 
qualities." 
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Phrenological  Soci^y  at  Albany^  N.  Y. — ^About  the  middle  oiMmretu 
a  society  was  formed  in  this  city  for  tbe  cultiratioD  and  adraaceiDeiit  of 
phrenology,  and  the  following  gentlemen  appointed  officers — Thomais 
W.  Olcott,  President ;  Rufus  W.  Peckham,  Vice-President ;  John  New- 
land,  Secretary j  William  Combe,  Treasurer;  Amos  Dean,  W.  A. 
Hamilton,  and  Amos  Fish,  Executive  Committee.  We  woald  here 
correct  a  mistake  made  in  our  sixth  number,  page  238,  in  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Combe's  lectures  at  Albany.  It  should  have  read  ''Combe  on  PAy- 
ato/og7,"  instead  of  "  Combe  on  Phrenologyj^  that  was  used  as  a  text- 
book in  tbe  Albany  Female  Academy. 

Phrenology  in  the  Family. — This  little  work  on  the  Application  of 
Phrenological  Principles  to  Early  Domestic  Education,  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
Warne,  seems  to  be  very  favouiaoly  received  by  those  who  are  compe- 
tent to  judge  of  its  real  merits.  We  recently  received  from  a  gentiemaii 
connected  with  the  Canadian  government,  a  letter,  dated  Toronto,  U.  C^ 
March  13th,  1840,  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of  Mr.  Warne's  book,  aad 
another  work,  titled  ''Woman's  Mission,"  in  the  following  manner:^ 

Mr.  Editor, — 

Sir,— On  the  first  day  of  June  last  I  eiQbarked  at  New  Yotk  in  the 
packet  ship  which  sailed  that  dav  for  London,  having  that  morning  pur- 
chased, and  carried  on  board  with  me,  a  small  work  on  education  entitled 
"Phrenology  in  tbe  Family,"  addressed  especially  to  mothers,  and  written 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Warne,  of  Philadelphia. 

From  my  youth  upwards,  my  mind  has  been  more  earnestly  employed 
in  reflecting  on  the  various  modes  of  improving  the  human  mind  than  oa 
any  other  subject  whatever.  I  have  read  with  the  most  earnest  attention, 
all  I  found  written  on  the  subject  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  I  have  exer- 
cised myself  much  in  communicating  knowledge  to  children  and  to  adults 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  that  period. 

The  value  of  this  book  appeared  to  me  so  great,  that.  aAer  my  arrival 
in  London,  I  went  to  an  eminent  publisher  and  ofifered  him  the  book  if 
he  would  republish  it.  A^ter  keeping  it  for  twenty-four  hours,  he  re- 
turned  it  to  me,  decliniixg  to  print  it.  From  day  to  clay  I  offered  it  to  six 
other  publishers,  the  last  of  whom  accepted  the  book  and  promised  to 
republish  it,  and  I  have  since  learned  that  he  did  so.  This  was  Mr. 
Hodgson,  No.  Ill  Fleet  street. 

On  leiurning  to  New  York  in  September,  I  purchased  another  copy, 
and  have  since  perused  it  again  with  more  interest  than  ever. 

While  in  London,  I  saw  and  purchased  a  small  work,  also  on  educa- 
tion, just  then  published,  and  addressed  especially  to  mothers,  entitled 
''Woman's  Mission,"  and  wiitten,  as  I  was  told,  by  a  Miss  Lewis. 
This  last  is  a  book  of  general  principles^  whilst  the  former  is  one  of  de- 
tails ;  together,  I  think  them  absolutely  invaluable.  During  my  stay  in 
that  city,  I  was  many  times  on  the  point  of  addressing  a  Tetter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Times,  subscribed  with  my  proper  name,  and  calling  upon 
every  woman  in  Britain  to  purchase  and  study  these  two  works,  and  de- 
iK)te  themselves  to  the  duties  and  practice  recommended  in  them,  with 
all  the  zeal  of  affectionate  mothers.  But  the  fear  of  ridicule,  and  ceruin 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  I  was  then  placed,  constrained  me  to 
tsllence. 

On  arrivino;  in  New  York,  I  called  on  an  eminent  publisher  therewith 
*'  Woman's  Mission,"  and  recommended  him  earnestly  to  republish  it, 
and  he  said  he  would.  He  did  not,  however,  do  so;  but  I  now  learn  that 
Messrs.  Wiley  and  Putnam  have  republished  it,  and  that  Bishop  Onder 
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donk,  of  New  York,  has  pablisbed  a  letter  highly  reeomn&ending  h  to  the 
pabiic  I  hare  personally  recommended  and  requested  of  many  book- 
sellers in  both  the  Canadas  to  import  and  sell  these  books,  and  some  of 
them  I  know  have  done  so,  and  it  may  be  that  all  have.  If  they  have 
not,  I  now,  more  earnestly  than  ever,  recommend  them  to  do  so  on  the 
opening  of  the  navigation. 

Many  months  have  since  elapsed,  and  my  mind  has  become  more 
deeply  impressed  than  ever  willi  the  vast  importance  of  having  those 
books  studied  forthwith  by  every  human  being  at  all  eapable  of  appre- 
ciating their  value,  and  of  acting  in  furtherance  of  the  views  of  the  bene- 
volent writers. 

Should  any  of  the  readers  of  this  letter  entertain  opinions  oofavourable 
to  phrenology,  I  nevertheless  request  of  them  to  give  Mr.  Warners  book 
one  perusal,  at  least,  and  this,  I  very  confidently  hope,  will  convince 
them  that  the  writer  is  a  sincere  Christian,  that  the  book  teaches  a  truly 
Christian  doctrine,  and  that  the  lessons  given  in  it,  if  followed  assidu- 
ously, will  produce  results  the  most  happy  and  delightfu^  to  a  fond 
parent. 

And  here  let  me  add,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  in  the  first  ten  years 
of  iile  must  the  foundation  be  laid  of  what  is  usual! v  called  good  temper; 
by  giving  due  exercise  to  benevolence,  justice,  and  to  ail  the  moral  sen- 
timents, and  by  watchfully  keeping  inactive  the  animal  propensities 
until  they  shall  become  duly  enfeebled,  and  perfectly  subjected  to  the 
control  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellectual  faculties.  The  well-* 
instructed  mother  and  nurse  can  best  accomplish  this  highest  and  most 
important  of  all  duties.  Thus  will  mothers  be  hereafter  the  great 
formers  of  human  character,  and,  with  Divine  aid,  they  will  become  the 
chief  benefactors  of  our  race.  A  few  plain  lessons  to  uneducated 
mothers,  even,  will  suffice  to  enable  them  to  do  much  towards  bringing 
up  their  infant  children  in  love  to  God,  and  love  to  one  another. 

I  verily  believe  that  by  the  universal  circulation  and  perusal  of  these 
two  small  books,  now  selling  at  half  a  dollar  each,  an  amount  of  good 
would  be  done  to  the  rising  seneration,  and  even  to  the  parents  them- 
selves, which  would  exceed  all  my  expectations,  sanguine  as  I  confess  I 
am  on  this  very  important  subject,  to  our  hitherto  discordant  and 
wrongly  educated  fellow-beings. 

I  earnestly  call  on  every  gentle,  generous,  noble-minded  roan  and 
woman  to  turn  their  immediate  attention  to  these  books — to  read  them, 
to  study  them ;  and  if  they  shall  appreciate  them  as  highly  as  I  hope  and 
believe  thev  must,  I  am  sure  they  will  exert  their  best  energies  in  recom- 
mending tnem  to  the  rich,  and  also  in  employing  their  money  in  pro- 
curing them  for  such  as  can  make  use  of,  but  may  not  be  able  to  purchase 
them. 

I  entreat  of  every  man.  who  desires  the  improvement  and  happiness 
of  those  he  loves,  and  the  advancement  in  goodness  of  all  mansind,  to 
purchase  and  read  these  books,  even  by  way  of  experiment ;  the  cost  is 
small,  and  the  mere  amusement  will  amply  repay  it.  Let  benevolent 
men  every  where  come  out  from  themselves,  if  I  may  so  speak,  and 
strive  to  turn  the  young  every  where  from  the  ways  of  vice  to  the  paths 
of  virtue.  If  there  be  a  dufv  which  may,  above  all  others,  be  charac- 
terised as  Qod-like,  it  is  surely  this. 


Morbid  Activity  of  DestnittiveneM,— An  interesting?  article  on  Insa- 
nity, by  Dr.  Milligen,  is  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  (English) 
Polytechnic  Journal,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts: — 
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There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  many  a  murderer  has  forfeited  his 
life  on  a  scaffold,  when  he  shoald  have  been  coDfioed  in  a  lunatic  asylam. 
For  auch  is  the  character  of  this  terrific  form  of  ioaanity,  that  the  cnlprir 
appears  of  sound  mind  on  every  other  subject,  without  any  other  appce* 
ciable  disorder  of  mind  or  bodv. 

A  yoiiDg  German  girl,  in  the  family  of  Baron  Humboldt,  begged  to 
speak  to  her  mistress,  when,  failing  upon  her  knees,  she  supplicated  her 
to  turn  her  out  of  the  house,  or  otherwise  she  felt  convinced  that  she 
would  tear  her  infant  to  pieces ;  she  added,  that  it  was  the  whiteness  of 
the  child's  skin  that  inspired  her  with  the  horrible  desire. 

Marc  relates  (he  case  of  a  young  lady  who,  on  the  approach  of  this 
dreadful  propensity  to  shed  blood,  begged  to  have  a  strait-waistcoat  pot 
on ;  and  Mr.  R ,  a  distinguished  diemist,  committed  himself  a  pri- 
soner in  an  asylum,  to  avoid  th^  commission  of  some  murder.  He  woold 
often  prostrate  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  implore  the  Divine 
assistance  to  resist  this  atrocious  propensity.  When  ne  felt  the  desire 
for  blood,  be  always  requested  the  medical  attendant  to  tie  hia  hands 
tojgfether.  This  unhappy  man  at  last  endeavoured  to  kill  one  of  his 
friends,  and  died  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury. 


Dr»  John  Abemethy, — This  celebrated  physician,  after  a  candid  and 
thorough  examination  of  the  principles  involved  in  phrenology,  made  this 
public  statement: — "I  readily  acknowledge  my  inability  to  offer  any 
rational  objection  to  Gall's  and  Spnrzheim's  system  of  phrenology,  as 
affording  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  motives  of  human  action." 


Organ  of  WaichfiUneMa,— In  Vol.  I,  page  467,  of  this  Journal,  we  pre- 
sented an  article  containing  remarks  by  Dr.  Powell  on  ihis  organ.  We 
have  since  received  two  communications  commenting  on  Dr.  P.'s  views, 
and  suggesting  additional  considerations.  One  writer  (W.  R.)  attributes 
chieffy  to  Wonder,  the  functions  which  were  ascribed  by  Dr.  P.  to 
Watchfulness;  the  other  writer  (O.)  communicates  some  remarks  favour- 
ing the  existence  of  a  new  organ  as  described  by  Dr.  P.,  but  regards  his 
views  of  its  functions  as  incorrect  in  part,  and  offers  sundr^r  considera- 
tions for  calling  it  the  "organ  of  Discoverv."  The  reasoning  in  both 
these  communications  is  too  speculative  and  hypothetical,  and  not  suffi- 
ciently supported  either  by  positive  facts  or  extended  observations ;  and 
we  cannot  conceive  thai  tne  interests  of  the  science  will  be  promoted  by 
their  publication. 

Presentation  of  a  Vaae  to  Mr,  Combe, — The  personal  labours  of  Mr. 
Combe  in  behalf  of  phrenology  in  this  country  have  closed.  The  science 
is  greatly  indebted  to  the  influence  of  his  lectures  and  writings.  We 
are  highly  gratified  that  some  individuals  in  New  York  have  united  in 
procuring^  and  presenting  Mr.  Combe  with  a  beautiful  silver  vase,  as  a 
testimonial  of  their  respect.  The  New  York  Signal  of  March  27th  gives 
the  following  account  of  its  presentation : — 

The  exiquisite  vase,  subscribed  for  by  the  class  in  attendance  on  Mr. 
Combe's  phrenological  lectures  in  this  city,  was  presented  to  the  distin- 

fuished  writer  and  lecturer,  on  Monday  evening,  23d  March,  at  Howard's 
lotel,  in  presence  of  the  subscribers,  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
following  ffentlemen:— Mr.  E.  P.  Horlbut,  Rev.  T.  J.  Sawyer,  Dr. 
i?«o»i,r,  Dr.Boardman,  Mr.  S.  W.  Dewey,  Mr.  B.  C.  Benedict.    And  as 
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this  may  be  eoDsidered  the  termination  of  Mr.  Combe's  lectures  in  the 
United  States,  we  present  our  readers  with  the  following  accurate  report 
of  the  proceedings. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Hurlbut,  thus  addressed  Mr. 
Combe : 

Sir, — The  members  of  the  class  who  attended  your  lectures,  delivered 
in  this  city  durino^  the  past  year,  have  instructed  us  to  present  you  with 
this  rase,  which,  m  their  names,  we  now  beg  you  to  accept. 

It  bears  upon  one  side  three  medallic  likenesses,  exquisitely  wrought: 
one  of  Gall,  to  whose  great  discoveries  in  nature  we  are  indebted  for  the 
true  science  of  mind ;  one  of  Spurzheim,  who  first  aided  in  illustrating 
and  establishing  it ;  and  the  other  of  yourself,  theii;  first  and  favourite 
British  disciple. 

This  high  and  just  association  will  ever  endure.  He  who  foanded, 
and  they  who  first  illustrated  and  advanced,  the  true  science  of  intellect 
tual  and  moral  philosophy,  will  descend  the  stream  of  time  together, 
shedding  lustre  upon  future  ages,  and  living  In  the  grateful  memories  of 
generations  to  come  after  us. 

Upon  this  vase  are  also  presented  other  medallic  likenesses :  one  of 
Rush,  whose  far-seeing  eye,  penetratinff  the  veil  of  nature,  which  €U1I 
afterward  lifted,  had  visions  of  some  of  the  great  truths  which  he  demon- 
strated ;  and  the  other  of  Caldwell,  who  was  the  first  among  our  country- 
men to  embrace  and  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  great  Oerman,  with  a 
boldness  and  vigour  peculiarly  his  own. 

We  feel  a  patriotic  pride  in  associating  the  names  of  two  of  our  own 
countrymen  with  the  most  distinguished  names  of  Europe,  connected 
with  mental  science. 

You  are  soon  to  return  to  your  native  land — to  your  and  our  fathers* 
country. 

Your  visit  here  has  awakened  the  interest  of  thousands  in  your  welfare 
— of  thousands  who  are  not  wanting  in  gratitude  for  the  instruction  and 
delight  which  your  discourses  have  afforded  them — but  who  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  manifest,  as  we  do  on  this  roost  favoured  occasion,  their 
high  appreciation  of  your  character  and  attainments,  and  the  enduring 
impression  which  your  visit  has  made  upon  their  minds.  Their  and  our 
best  wishes  attend  you. 

Receive,  then,  this  vase — (the  subscription  upon  which  is  also  graven 
upon  our  hearts) — and  bear  it  to  your  home,  a  tribute  to  trihth,  and  to  the 
champion  of  truth ;  and  rest  assured,  that  in  our  estimation,  we  could  be 
called  to  perform  no  prouder  ofllce,  than  to  render  a  just  tribute  of  respect 
and  admiration  to  the  author  of  "  The  Constitution  of  Man." 

Mr.  Combe  received  the  vase,  and  spoke  to  the  following  effect: — 

Qbntx^mbn, — Although  I  cannot  correctly  say  that  I  am  unused  to 
public  speaking,  yet,  on  occasions  like  the  present,  words  fail  me  to 
express  what  I  feel.  I  accept  of  your  handsome  and  generous  gift  with 
the  highest  gratification.  The  classical  elegance  of  form,  the  exquisite 
workmanship,  and  the  appropriate  devices  which  it  bears,  render  it  a  gem 
of  beauty.  As  a  mere  pnysical  object,  indeed,  its  merits  in  this  respect 
have  been  appreciated  in  this  city;  it  has  gained  the  gold  medal  offered 
for  the  encouragement  of  art,  and  it  will  successfully  sustain  the  strictest 
scrutiny  of  the  distinguished  artisans  of  the  country  to  which  I  am  about 
to  carry  it.  But  it  is  as  a  moral  monument  of  your  favourable  estima- 
tion of  my  labours  among  you,  and  of  the  interest  which  you  have  taken 
in  the  science  of  mind,  that  it  possesses  to  me  an  inestimable  value.  To 
Dr.  Gall  alone  belongs  the  glory  of  having  dbcovered  the  functions  of 
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the  braia ;  Dr.  Spunheim  geuerously  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  ezteii- 
8100,  improvemeDt,  and  diflusion  of  this  splendid  project  of  Gall's  oapit' 
ality  and  genias ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  noble  sacnfiee 
which  he  made  to  the  cause  of  truth.  When  Dr.  Sparzheim  became  the 
disciple  of  Gall,  no  human  being  defended  phrenology  except,  its  author; 
and  ne  not  only  stood  alone,  but  encountered  the  hostility  of  civilised 
Europe,  from  the  emperor  to  the  peasant,  a  few  high  minded  individuals 
only  excepted,  who  were  silenced  by  the  hand  of  power  if  they  rose 
superior  to  the  influence  of  scorn.  It  is  no  slender  honour  to  me  that  yon 
associate  me  with  such  men.  Mine  has  been  a  flowery  path  compared 
with  theirs.  It  is  true  that,  when  still  a  young  man,  without  name,  for- 
tune, hi|[h  associations,  or  any  external  advantages  to  sustain  me  against 
nublic  disapprobation,  if  fearlessly  risked  every  prospect  which  the  future 
held  forth  to  my  ambition,  and  became  the  defender  of  phrenology  when 
it  had  few  other  friends  in  the  British  Isles.  Professional  ruin  was  pro- 
phesied as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  this,  as  it  was  then  styled,  rash 
and  inconsiderate  step,  fiut  for  the  encouragement  of  the  young  and 
ardent  worshippers  of  truth,  I  am  enabled  to  say  that  these  auguries 
never  were  realised.  Many  were  the  shafts  of  ridicule  that  were  hurled 
against  me,  and  bitter  the  taunts  poured  forth  by  a  hostile  press ;  but  they 
never  penetrated  to  my  soul,  disturbed  my  peace,  nor  impeded  my  pros- 
perity. I  mention  this,  not  in  the  spirit  ot  vain  glory,  but  to  confijm  the 
young  in  the  assurance,  that  the  patn  of  truth  and  independence  may  be 
safely  trodden  even  against  a  world  in  arms,  if  courage  and  perseverance 
be  acided  to  prudence  in  the  advance. 

I  have  sojourned  among  you  now  for  the  greater  part  of  two  years,  and 
I  am  about  to  leave  your  country.  That  I  have  experienced  some  incon- 
venience, and  encountered  several  disagreeable  incidents  during  my  slay, 
is  only  what  belongs  to  the  lot  of  humanity;  but  these  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance when  contrasted  with  the  generous  cordiality  and  enlightened  sym- 
pathy which  have  been  showered  upon  me  by  yourselves  and  your  fellow 
citizens.  I  have  held  converse  with  many  enlightened  minds  in  this 
country — minds  that  do  honour  to  human  natuie;  whose  philanthropy 
embraces  not  only  patriotism,  but  an  all-pervading  interest  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  human  race  in  knowledee,  virtue,  religion,  and  enjoy- 
ment ia  every  clime.  Many  of  these  admirable  men  are  deeply  inte- 
rested in  phrenology.  The  gifted  individual*  to  whom  Massacnusetts 
owes  an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  invaluable  eflbrts  in  improving 
her  educational  establishments,  has  assured  me  that  the  new  philosophy 
is  a  light  in  his  path  to  which  he  attaches  the  highest  value.  You,  sir, 
have  shown,  in  a  late  valuable  work  that  has  issued  from  your  ]^en,  that 
you  a|e  penetrated  to  the  core  with  this  last  and  best  of  human  sciences;! 
and  many  who  now  hear  me,  have  expressed  similar  testimonials  to  its 
worth.  I  return,  therefore,  hiffhly  gratified  with  much  that  I  have  expe- 
rienced among  you,  and  I  shall  not  need  this  emblem  of  your  respect  to 
maintain  the  recollection  of  such  men  as  I  have  described,  engraven  on 
my  afiections  forever.  Allow  me  to  add  one  brief  expression  of  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  to  a  young  countryman  of  my  own,  Mr.  William  Mor* 
rison,.from  Edinburgh,  whose  ex(]uisite  skill  chased  these  admirable 
ornaments  on  your  gift.  Among  his  first  eflbrts  in  art  was  a  wax  model, 
which  he  executed  of  my  head  in  Edinburgh.  Many  years  ago  be  came 
10  this  country,  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  inan  and  an  artist,  and  the 

*  Hod.  HoriM  AUon. 

f  Mr.  Combe  here  referred  to  a  work  reoently  publisbed  by  Mr.  Harlbut, 
« Civil  Office  ind  Political  Ethics.** 
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•mbelHthineiit  of  this  vase  was  almost  the  last  act  of  his  life.  Tea  davs 
hare  scarcely  elapsed  since  he  was  laid  in  a  prematare  ffrare.  It  would 
have  delighted  me  to  hare  addressed  to  his  living  ear,  the  tribute  which 
I  now  offer  to  his  memory. 

Again,  gentlemen,  I  assure  you  of  my  heartfelt  graiitade  and  lasting 
respect,  and  with  best  wishes  for  your  happiness  and  prosperity,  bid  you 
farewell. 

The  vase  is  of  exquisite  workmanship,  being  of  Grecian  model,  with 
three  medal  lie  likenesses  on  one  side — one  of  Qall,  one  of  Spurzheim, 
and  one  of  Combe,  with  the  motto,  "res  non  verba  (jukso;"  and  two 
medal  lie  likenesses  on  the  other — one  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  and  one 
of  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  with  the  following  inscription  :r- 

Presented 

to 

Gkorge  Combe,  of  Edinburgh, 

by  the  class  in  attendance  upon 

his  lectures  delivered  in  the 

City  of  New  York, 

in  1839,  on  the  subject  of 

Phrenology ; 

In  testimony  of  their  profound  respect  for  the 

distinguished  Lecturer,  and  of  their 

belief  in,  and  admiration  of, 

the  noble  science 

of  which  he  is  the  ablest  living 

teacher  and  expounder. 

Around  the  base  of  the  vase  are  chased  the  heads  of  several  animalii 
as  emblematic  of  comparative  phrenology. 

Cast  of  WhitefiM. — The  character  of  this  celebrated  divine  is  well 
known.  He  died  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  an  accurate  cast  of  his 
head  was  taken  at  the  time  of  his  death.  We  find  in  a  recent  number 
of  Ziott's  Watchman,  of  New  York,  the  following  observations  by  Mr. 
L.  N.  Fowler,  on  the  phrenological  developements  of  Whitefield  as  indi- 
cated by  this  cast: — 

Whitefield  had  a  large,  uneven  head,  and,  apparently^  an  active  mind. 
His  character  was  marked.  He  was  distinguished  (or  originality  of 
thought,  moral  discernment,  regard  for  principles,  justice,  and  attach- 
ment to  friends.  He  was  ambitions,  loved  distinction;  had  great  inde- 
pendence of  feeling  and  moral  courage,  sympathy  and  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  others. 

He  was  energetic,  forcible,  and  possessed  of  rather  strong  passions  and 
propensities ;  and  had  considerable  tact  and  management. 

His  great  fort  lav  in  his  peisuasive  powers,  and  his  success  in  affeet- 
\ne  the  feelings,  which  was  the  result  of  predominant  Language,  Cao- 
sality.  Ideality,  Conscientiousness,  Approbativeness,  and  Adhesiveness.' 

He  should  have  been  distinguished  for  his  ability  to  make  friends,  and 
to  convert  persons  to  his  way  of  thinking.  His  strong  religious  feelings 
were  manifested  thiough  bis  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness.  His 
enthusiasm  was  greatei  than  his  credulity,  and  his  imagination  stronger 
than  his  devotional  feelings.  Veneration  is  rather  weak ;  he  had  not 
much  regard  for  rank,  title,  honours,  dbc. ;  and  even  in  his  religious  exer- 
cises, there  could  not  have  been  that  deep-toned  piety,  and  holy  dewh 
tiaital  feeling,  which  characterised  Paysoui  Brainard,  and  some  others. 
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Valuabte  Tes  irnvny, — Dr.  John  Mackiotosh.  the  author  of  two  oclaYO 
volames  on  the  "  Priociples  of  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medicire^' — » 
work  which  has  passed  through  several  editioos  in  Great  BritaiD,as  well 
as  in  our  own  country — pays,  in  Vol.  11,  page  79,  the  following  just  Cri- 
bufe  to  Drs.  Gall  and  Spuizheim : — 

Tlie  brain  has  been  divided  by  those  distingaisbed  anatomists  and 
physiologists,  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  into  a  numl^r  of  organs  which  thef 
conceive  to  be  separate  ganglions;  and  although  I  must  confess  that  C 
have  had  neither  cime  nor  opportunity  to  ezamioe  their  system  with  thai 
care  and  attention  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands,  aod 
which  might  enable  m«  to  give  a  decided  opinion  respecting  the  truth 
of  all  its  parts,  yet  experience  obliges  me  to  state,  that  much  of  their  doc- 
trine appears  to  be  true,  and  that  science  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  labours 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  engaged  in  phrenological  inquiry. 

Some  years  after  the  abov«  was  written,  and  when  Dr.  Mackintosh 
had  given  phrenology  a  thorough  investigation,  we  find  the  following 
sentiments  expressed  by  him  in  lelation  to  the  science,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Combe,  at  the  time  the  latter  stood  as  a  candidate  for 
the  chair  of  logic  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    Says  Dr.  M.: — 

The  more  closely  I  study  nature,  in  health  and  disease,  the  more  firm 
are  my  convictions  of  the  soundness  of  phrenological  doctrines.  I  regard 
phrenology  as  the  true  basis  of  the  science  of  the  mind,  and  as  such  am 
persuaded  it  will  be  found  highly  conducive  to  the  successful  teaching 
of  logic.  *  *  *  I  know  no  one  who  has  devoted  the  energies  of  bis  mind 
to  the  careful  study  of  phrenology,  who  has  not  become  a  convert,  and  I 
anticipate,  at  no  very  distant  date,  the  triumph  of  truth  over  the  preju- 
dices which  have  beeu  so  assiduously  heaped  upon  the  scieoce  by  crafty 
men,  or  those  quite  ignorant  of  the  subject.  *  *  *  1  may  add^  that  a  great 
revolution  has  taken  place  within  these  few  years,  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try, but  also  on  the  continent,  in  favour  of  phrenological  doctrines;  the 
number  of  onnonents  has  diminished,  and  the  disciples  have  increased 
in  a  remarkable  manner — in  so  much^  that  in  Paris  there  is  scarcely  an 
iliustrtons  name  connected  with  medicine,  or  any  of  the  sciences,  that  is 
not  found  enrolled  in  the  list  of  members  of  the  Phrenological  Society. 


MaM9achu9tU8  State  iMtiatic  Hospitai-^We  have  just  received  the 
seventh  report  of  this  admirably  managed  institution,  from  its  superin- 
tendent. Dr.  S.  B.  Woodward.  As  it  is  our  intention  to  give,  in  a  future 
number  of  the  Journal,  a  full  account  of  this  institution,  and  show  the 
application  of  phrenological  priociples  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  we 
can  now  make  only  one  extract  from  this  report.  The  intelligent  reader, 
after  perusing  so  lucid  and  correct  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  in- 
sanity, as  is  contained  in  this  extract^ill  not  be  surprised  at  the  remark- 
able success  which  has  attended  Dr.  Woodward^s  labours.  In  this 
report,  on  page  65,  Dr.  W.  remarks  as  follows:--**  We  must  not  for  a 
moment  overlook  the  fact,  that  insanity  is  a  physical  disease,  that  the 
mind,  in  the  most  deplorable  case,  is  not  obliterated ;  its  integrity  is 
only  disturbed;  it  remains  the  same;  its  faculties  ready,  as  soon  as  the 
physical  structure  shall  have  regained  health  and  soundness,  to  resume 
operations,  and  exhibit  the  manifestations  which  legitimately  belong  to 
them.  If  the  senses  are  deluded,  false  impressions  are  conveyed  to  the 
mind,  but  the  senses  are  physical  organs,  and  the  mind  is  no  more  at 
fault  if  they  lead  it  astray,  than  it  is  in  believing  the  false  representations 
of  another  individual;  so  o(  any  other  function  of  the  brain  ;  false  per- 


otptions,  morbid  aetiviiy,  or  depreasion  of  the  animal  propensities,  or  of 
he  higher  sentiments^  denend  upon  physical  influences  wholly  beyond 
the  power  of  the  individual  to  control ;  as  soon,  howerer,  as  the  physical 
imperfection  is  removed,  and  a  healthy  condition  of  the  brain  restored, 
reason  a^in  resumes  its  empire,  and  the  integrity  of  the  mind  becomes 
apparent.  It  is  only  when  the  organic  structure  of  the  brain,  and  its 
appendages,  hare  undergone  such  physical  changes  as  to  be  perman«nt 
and  enduring,  that  insanityr  is  utterly  hopeless.  Death  only  can  then 
cure  insanity.  The  mind  is  still  unnarmed,  and  an  soon  as  its  connec- 
tion with  this  diseased  incumbrance  shall  be  dissolved,  who  can  doubt 
that  the  author  of  its  being  will  furnish  it  an  immortal  medium  of  action 
in  another  state  of  existence,  fitted  for  the  sphere  of  its  future  enjoyments? 
The  diseased  brain  in  insanity,  the  worn-out  brain  of  the  aged,  and  the 
imperfect  brain  of  the  idiot,  are  the  only  reasons  why  the  mtnd  is  not  as 
active  and  intelligent  in  these  individuals  as  in  the  rest  of  mankind }  in 
another  state  of  existence  all  will  be  changed, '  this  corruptible  will  put 
on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal,  immortality.'  " 

And  on  page  100,  Dr.  Woodward,  in  alluding  to  the  introduction  and 
influence  of  religious  exercises  on  the  insane,  speaks  thus :— ^*  As  I  have 
elsewhere  remarked,  his  whole  mind  is  not  always  insane;  there  are 
cords  in  his  intellect  and  moral  feelings  which  can  be  made  to  vibrate 
by  proper  touches,  and  the  response  may  change  his  whole  character, 
and  influence  his  whole  conduct.  His  moral  feelings  may  be  sound  and 
healthy,  if  his  intellect  is  disturbed  by  allusions^  or  his  understanding 
may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  rational,  when  his  feelings  are  perverted  and 
his  moral  nature  estranged.  It  is  by  appeals  to  the  understanding,  and 
the  sensibilities  through  the  healthy  avenues,  that  the  mind  is  reached 
by  the  moral  influence  which  we  exert,  and  this  is  also  the  avenue  for 
religions  influence." 


Address  delivered  before  the  Albany  Phrenological  Society^  at  Us  meet' 
ing  in  the  Female  Academy,  on  the  evening  of  April  2,  1840.  By 
T SOMAS  W.  Oi-coTi',  President  of  the  Society. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  N.  Horsford  for  a  copy  of  this  very  appro- 
priate  and  well- written  address.  In  speaking  of  the  progress  oi  the 
science,  Mr.  Oicott  remarks  as  follows : — 

Phrenology,  or  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  consideted  in  connecCion 
with  its  mental  manifestations,  may  be  said  to  have  passed  in  triumph 
the  days  of  its  severest  trial,  and  fiercest  o])position.  Many  of  the  most 
distinguished  medical  men  and  journals  give  it  a  cordial  support.  It  is 
acknowledged  and  adopted  as  a  science  in  the  London  Hospital,  the 
London  Institution,  Granger's  Theatre  of  Anatomy  and  Medicine,  and 
its  principles  are  taught  in  the  London  University  as  applicable  to  the 
treatment  of  insanity,  and  are  advocated  by  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journar  of  London.  The  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  uf  the  same  city 
speaks  of  the  science  "as  the  most  intelligent  and  self-consistent  system 
of  mental  philosophy  ever  presented  to  the  contemplation  of  inquisitive 
men,  and  eommends  its  utility  especially  in  reference  to  purposes  of 
education,  legislation,  political  economy,  criminal  jurisprudence,  history, 
legal  and  theological  elocution,  and  above  all,  to  the  true  philosophy  of 
medicine." 

* 

And  again :  Mr.  O.,  aflter  remarking  that,  if  a  single  organ  of  the  brain 
is  correctly  designated  as  the  seat  or  instrument  of  a  particular  faculty, 
then  is  phrenology  -: Warly  and  firmly  established,  proceeds  thus :— 
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I  knew  a  boy  who  was  born  with  St.  Vims'  Dtnce,  in  the  poor-lKMise 
at  Hudson,  and  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  bat  who  discorered,  mt 
an  early  age,  arithmetical  powers  neariv  equal  to  those  of  Cdbom. 
Mozart  be^n  to  compose  at  the  age  of  roar  years ;  Handel,  at  even  an 
earlier  period  of  life ;  and  several  of  the  most  eminent  poets,  paincera, 
and  philosophers  of  former  days,  evinced  precocious  genius  in  some  par- 
ticular department  Phrenolog)r  offers  a  ready  eiplanation  of  these  phe- 
nomena, as  also  of  partial  insanity  or  monomania. 

"The  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life;  and  man  became  a  living  soul,  created 
in  the  image  of  God."    It  is  the  mysterious  operations  of  the  machioery 
of  this  wonderfully  formed  being,  that  phrenology  would  study  and  un- 
fold — a  being  created  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  reflecting:  in 
the  ffrandeur  of  moral  excellence,  the  likeness  and  glory  of  the  Creator 
—a  being  deriving  life,  and  soul,  and  mind,  from  the  immediate  emsna- 
tiott  of  the  Divine  perfections.    Such  was  man  as  originally  created,  zad 
fitting  was  Eden  as  the  place  of  his  abode.     But  from  the  fall  of  Adsm 
sin  Mcame  a  constituent  element  of  man's  natuie.  and  defaced  the 
heavenly  impress  of  moral  rectitude  and  beauty.     Man^  to  be  happf 
must  be  virtuous,  and  doubtless  even  in  this  life  our  enjoyment  keeps 

EBce  with  our  advance  in  holiness.  Hence  ^'  the  proper  study  of  maa- 
ind  is  man."  in  order  that  we  raav  know  ourselves,  and  become  se- 
quainted  witn  the  force  and  bias  of  tne  various  spring  of  human  action. 
Either  from  its  peculiar  adaptation,  or  from  adventitious  circumstances, 
phrenology  appears  to  be  identified  with  the  cause  of  education,  and  it 
certainly  lornishes  a  convenient  nomenclature  for  the  study  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  functions  and  operations  of  the  mind. 

< 

Phrenological  Aatociafion. — There  has  existed  for  some  years  past  in 
Great  Britain,  what  is  called  the  ^'British  Association  for  tne  Advance- 
ment of  Science,"  being  composed  of  the  most  scientific  men  from 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Among  these  are  quite  a  number  of 
phrenologists,  who  last  August  united  and  formed  themselves  into  a 
society,  to  be  called  "The  Phrenological  Association,"  which  should 
meet  annually  at  the  same  time  and  place  of  the  British  Association. 
The  objects  of  this  association,  as  stated  in  the  January  number  of  the 
English  Phrenological  Journal,  are  these:—"!,  The  advancement  of 
phrenological  science:  2,  The  diffusion  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
that  science;  3,  The  elevation  of  phrenology  to  that  degree  of  considera- 
tion and  diffnity  before  the  public  mind,  to  which  it  is  entitled  as  a 
branch  of  philosophy ;  4,  To  promote  intercourse  amongst  phrenologists 
of  this  ana  other  countries.  The  ultimate  objects  of  tne  association  to 
be  effected  by  thus  promoting  a  knowledge  of  man's  mental  constitution, 
is  the  improvement  of  the  human  race  in  intelligence,  morality,  and  con- 
sequent happiness." 

London  Phrenological  Journal. — We  are  reauested  to  mention  that 
this  journal  is  published  on  the  first  of  January,  April.  July,  and  October, 
regularly,  by  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  or  that  city,  price  in 
London  29.  6ff.  per  copy  for  each  number,  or  92,50  per  annum.  Messrs. 
Wiley  dt  Putnam,  booksellers,  Broadway,  New  YorV  have  agreed  to  act 
as  agents  for  the  work  in  this  country,  to  the  effect  or  procuring,  through 
their  house  in  London,  copies  for  American  subscribers  who  place  the 
requisite  funds  in  their  hands  in  advance;  but  they  do  not  receive  or 
execute  orders  on  any  other  terns. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

REVIEW  OF  MORTON^S  CRANIA  AMERICANA.* 

We  hail  this  work  as  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  contribution 
to  the  natural  history  of  man,  which  has  yet  appeared  on  the  American 
continent,  and  anticipate  fSr  it  a  cordial  reception  by  scientific  men, 
not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Europe.  The  subject  is  one  of 
great  interest,  and  Dr.  Morton  has  treated  it  in  a  manner  at  once 
scientific  and  pleasing,  while  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  his  litho- 
graphic plates  are  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  modem  illustrations  of 
science. 

The  principal  design  of  the  work,  says  Dr.  Morton,  has  been  **  to 
give  accurate  delineations  of  the  crania  of  more  than  forty  Indian 
nations,  Peruvian,  Brazilian,  and  Mexican,  together  with  a  particu- 
larly extended  series  from  North  America,  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  from  Florida  to  the  region  of  the  Polar  tribes. 
Especial  attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  singular  distortions  of 
the  skull  caused  hy  mechanical  contrivances  in  use  among  various 
nations,  Peruvians,  Charibs,  Natches,  and  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
Oregon  Territory."  His  materials,  in  this  department,  are  so  ample, 
that  he  has  been  enabled  to  give  a  full  exposition  of  the  subject.  He 
has  also  bestowed  particular  attention  on  the  crania  from  the  mounds 
of  this  country,  which  have  been  compared  with  similar  relics, 
derived  both  from  ancient  and  modem  tribes,  '*  in  order  to  examine, 
by  the  evidence  of  osteological  facts,  whether  the  American  abori- 
gines, of  all  epochs,  have  belonged  to  one  race,  or  to  a  plurality  of 
races." 

The  introductory  Essay,  <*  on  the  varieties  of  the  human  dpecies," 

*  From  the  American  Joamal  of  Science  and  Arts,  No.  9,  Vol.  38.  Edited  by 
Benjamin  Silliman,  M.  D.,  LL.  P. 
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occupies  ninety-five  pages.  It  is  learned,  lucid,  and,  like  the  whole 
work,  classically  written.  The  author  notices  the  great  diversity  of 
opinions  that  have  existed  among  naturalists  regarding  the  gronptiig 
of  mankind  into  races ;  Linnaeus  referred  all  the  human  family  to  five 
races ;  Buffon  proposed  six  great  divisions ;  subsequently,  however, 
he  reduced  it  to  five ;  while  Blumenbach,  adopting  the  arrangement 
of  Buffon,  has  changed  the  names  of  some  of  the  divisions,  and  desi^ 
nated,  with  greater  accuracy,  their  geographical  distribution.  Cuvi^ 
admitted  three  races  only,  the  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  and  Ethiopian ; 
while  Malt^  Brun  enumerates  sixteen.  '  A  French  professor,  Broc,  in 
his  Essai  sur  les  Races  Humaines,  published  in  1836,  has  attempted 
to  establish  several  sub-genera.  The  cause  df  these  wide  diversities 
of  opinion  obviously  lies  in  the  imperfect  knowledge  yet  possessed 
of  the  subject. 

Dr.  Morton  adopts  the  arrangement  of  Blumenbach  in  so  far  as 
regards  the  great  divisions,  substituting,  however,  the  word  race  for 
the  term  *'  variety"  of  the  German  author,  and  changing  the  order  in 
which  Blumenbach  considers  some  of  Ihem.  He  considers  the 
human  species  as  consisting  of  twenty'two  families,  which  be 
arranges  under  the  heads  of  the  Caucasian.  Mongolian,  Malay, 
American,  and  Ethiopian  races. 

I.  *'  The  Caucasian  Race  is  characterised  by  a  naturally  fair  skiu.  sus- 
ceptible of  every  tint;  hair  fine,  long,  and  curlmg,  and  of  various  colours. 
The  skull  is  large  aod  oval,  and  its  anterior  portion  full  and  elevated. 
The  face  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  head,  of  an  oval  form^  with  well- 
proportioned  features.  The  nasal  bones  are  arched,  the  chm  Itill,  and 
the  teeth  vertical.  The  race  is  distinguished  for  the  facility  with  which 
it  attains  the  highest  intellectual  endowments." 

The  subdivisions  of  this  race  are  into-— 1st,  The  Caucasian; 
2d,  The  Germanic ;  3d,  The  Cdtic;  4th,  The  Arabian;  5th,  The 
Lybian;  6th,  The  Nilotic^  (Egyptian);  and  7th,  The  Indoutamc 
families. 

IT.  "The  MoNOOLiAN  Race. — This  is  characterised  by  a  sallow  or  olive 
coloured  skin,  which  appears  to  be  drawn  tight  over  the  bones  of  the 
face;  long,  black,  straight  hair,  and  thin  beard.  The  nose  is  broad  and 
short;  the  eyes  are  small,  black,  and  obliquely  placed,  and  the  eye-brows 
arched  and  linear;  the  lips  arc  turned,  the  cheek  bones  broad  and  flat, 
and  the  zygomatic  arches  salient.  The  skull  is  oblong-oval,  somewhat 
flattened  at  the  sides,  with  a  low  forehead.  In  their  intellectual  cha- 
racter the  Mongolians  are  ingenious,  imitative,  and  highly  susceptible 
of  cultivation." 

The  subordinate  divisions  are  into-— 8th,  The  Mongol'Tattar ; 
9th,  The  Turkish;  1 0th,  The  Chinese;  11th,  The  Indo-Chinese j: 
12th,  The  Polar  families. 
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If T.  "  Th«  Malay  Race. — It  is  characterised  by  a  dark  cotnplexioD, 
varying  from  a  tawoy  hue  to  a  very  dark  browD.  Their  hair  is  binck, 
coarse  and  lank,  and  their  eye-lids  are  drawn  obliquely  upwards  at  the 
outer  angles.  The  mouth  and  lips  are  large^  and  the  nose  is  short  and 
broad,  and  apparently  broken  at  its  root.  The  face  is  flut  and  expanded, 
the  upper  jaw  projecting,  and  the  teeth  salient.  The  skull  is  high  and 
squared  or  rounded,  and  the  forehead  low  and  broad.  This  race  is  active 
and  ingenious,  and  possesses  all  the  habits  of  a  migratory,  predaceous, 
and  maritime  people." 

The  subdivisions  embrace— 13th,  The  Malay;  and  14th,  Tiie 
Polynesian  (or  South  Sea  Island)  families. 

IV.  ^  The  American  Race  is  marked  by  a  brown  complexion,  long, 
black,  lank  hair,  and  deficient  beard.  The  eyes  are  black  and  deep  set, 
the  brow  low,  the  cheek  bones  high,  the  nose  large  and  aquiline,  the 
mouth  large,  and  the  lips  tumid  and  compressed.  The  skull  id  small, 
wide  between  the  parietal  protuberances,  prominent  at  the  vertex,  and 
flat  on  the  occiput  In  their  mental  character,  the  Americans  are  averse 
to  cultivation,  and  slow  in  acquiring  knowledge;  restless,  revengeful, 
and  fond  of  war,  and  wholly  destitute  of  maritime  adventure.'* 

The  families  inU»  which  this  raee  is  subdivided  are  two~-15th, 
The  American;  and  16th,  The  niiecan. 

V.  ^*The  Gthiopian  Race  is  characterised  by  a  black  complexion,  and 
bl:ick,  woolly  hair;  the  eyes  are  large  and  prominent,  the  nose  broad  and 
flat,  lips  thick,  and  the  mouth  wide ;  the  head  long  and  narrow,  the  fore- 
head low,  the  cheek  bones  prominent,  the  jaws  projecting,  and  the  chin 
small.  In  disposition,  the  negro  is  joyous,  flexible,  and  indolent;  while 
the  many  nations  which  compose  this  race  present  a  singular  diversify 
of  intellecf  ual  character,  of  which  the  far  extreme  is  the  lowest  grade  of 
bumaiity." 

This  race  is  Avided  into— 17th,  The  Negro;  I8lh,  The  Caffra- 
rian;  I9ili,  The  HoUentot;  20th,  The  Oceanic  Negro;  21st,  The 
Jtuatralian ;  and  22d,  The  Mforian  families.  The  latter  family  \h 
most  numerous  in  New  Guinea,  the  Moluccas^  and  Magindano. 

The  map  which  precedes  the  work,  shows  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  the  five  races  of  men;  and  the  lines  of  demarcation  are  those 
indicated  by  Professor  Blumenbach,  as  separating  the  different  races 
in  the  primitive  epochs  of  the  world.  These  divisions,  of  necessity, 
are  only  approximations  to  tmth.  The  boundary  between  the  Cau- 
casum  and  Mongolian  races  is  extremely  vague.  The  line  adopted 
runs  from  the  Ganges  in  a  northwestern  direction  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  thence  to  the  river  Obi,  in  Rnnsia.  **  At  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  however,  several  Mongolian  nations  have  established  them- 
selves in  Europe ;  as  the  Samoyedes,  Laplanders,  &c/*  The  EtkUh 
plan  line  is  drawn  north  of  the  Senegal  river,  obliquely  east  and 
soath  to  the  southern  frontier  of  Abyssinia,  and  thence  to  Cape 
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Guardafiii,  thus  embracing  the  Atlas  Mountains.  **  Of  the  latter, 
little  is  known ;  but  many  negro  nations  inhabit  to  tlie  north  of  them, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Arab  tribes  have  penetrated  far  beyond  them 
to  the  south,  and  in  some  j)laces  have  formed  a  mixed  race  with  the 
natives." 

Dr.  Morton  gives  a  brief  but  clear  description,  extending  to  his  9l8t 
page,  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  each  of  these  families,  aecom* 
panying  his  text  by  references  to  the  autliorities  from  which  the 
information  is  drawn.    The  labour  and  accuracy  of  the  true  philo- 
sopher are  here  conspicuous.     After  perusing  these  details,  howerer, 
we  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  this  branch  of 
science  is  still  only  in  its  infancy.     The  descriptions  of  the  mental 
qualities  which  distinguish  the  dilBferent  families  of  mankind,  given 
even  by  the  best  travellers,  are  vague  and  entirely  popular.     There  is 
scarcely  an  instance  of  the  specification  of  well-defined  mental  faculties, 
present  or  absent  in  the  races,  or  possessed  in  peculiar  combinations ; 
nothing,  in  short,  which  indicates  that  the  travellers  possessed  a 
mental  philosophy  under  the  different  heads  of  which  they  could 
classify  and  particularise  the  characteristic  qualities  of  mind  which 
they  observed,  as  the  botanists  describe  and  classify  plants,  or  the 
geologists  minerals.     The  anatomical  characters  of  the  races,  also, 
are  still  confined  to  a  few  particulars,  and  many  even  of  tliese  have 
been  drawn  from  the  inspection  of  a  very  limited  number  of  speci- 
mens.    Tlie  subject,  however,  possesses  so  much  inherent  interest 
and  importance,  that  we  may  expect  rapid  advances  to  be  made  in  its 
future  developement. 

The  unity  of  the  human  species  is  assumed  by  Dr.  Morton.    It  is 
known  that  the  black  race  possess  an  apparatus  in  the  skin,  which  is 
wanting  in  that  of  the  white  race.     Flourens  states  that  there  *'  are,  in 
the  skin  of  the  white  race,  three  distinct  laminae  or  membranes — the 
derm,  and  two  epiderms ;  and  in  the  skin  of  the  black  race,  there  is, 
besides  the  derm  and  the  two  epiderms  of  the  white  race,  a  particular 
apparatus,  an  apparatus  which  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  man  of  the 
white  race,  an  apparatus  composed  of  two  layers,  the  external  of 
which  is  the  seat  or  the  pigmenium,  or  colouring  matter  of  negroes."* 
**The  colouring  apparatus  of  the  negro  is  always  found   in  the 
mulatto."     Flourens  adds,  **  The  white  race  and  the  black  race  are 
then,  I  repeat,  two  essentially  distinct  races.     The  same  is  true  of 
the  red,  or  American  race.     Anatomy  discovers,  under  the  second 
epiderm  of  the  individual  of  the  red,  copper-coloured,  Indian,  or 
American  race,  (for  this  race  is  called  indifferently  by  all  these 

•  Annales  dei  Seieoces  Nat  1 1,  Dec.  1638,  pp.  361.  &e. 
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flames,)  a  pigmental  apparatus^  which  is  the  seat  of  the  red  or  capper 
colour  of  this  race,  as  the  pigmental  apparatus  of  the  negro  is  the 
seat  of  his  black  colour." 

Dr.  Morton  does  not  advert  to  the  existence  of  this  pigmental  appa- 
ratus in  the  American  race.  The  investigations  of  Dr.  M*Culloh,  he 
observes,  **  satisfactorily  prove  that  the  designation  *  copper-coloured^^ 
is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  Americans  as  a  race.*'  '*  The  cinna" 
mon  is,  in  Dr.  M'Culloh's  apprehension,  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
tme  colour'*  of  the  native  Americans.  Dr.  Morton  considers  that 
the  **  brown  race**  most  correctly  designates  them  collectively. 
^*  Although,"  says  he,  **  the  Americans  thus  possess  a  pervading  and 
characteristic  complexion,  there  are  occasional  and  very  remarkable 
deviations,  including  all  the  tints  from  a  decided  white  to  an  unequivo- 
cally black  skin."  He  shows,  also,  by  numerous  authorities,  that 
**  climate  exfhs  a  subordinate  agency  in  producing  these  diversified 
hues."  The  tribes  which  wander  along  the  burning  plains  of  the 
equinoctial  region,  have  no  darker  skins  than  the  mountaineers  of  the 
temperate  zone.  **  Again,  the  Puelch^s,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Magellanic  region,  beyond  the  55th  degree  of  south  latitude,  are 
absolutely  darker  than  the  Abipones,  Macobios,  and  Tobas,  who  are 
many  degrees  nearer  the  equator.  While  the  Botocudyfl  are  of  a 
clear  brown  colour,  and  sometimes  nearly  white,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  tropic ;  and  moreover,  while  the  Guyacas,  under  the  line, 
are  characterised  by  a  fair  complexion,  the  Charruas,  who  are  almost 
black,  inhabit  the  50th  degree  of  south  latitude ;  and  the  yet  blacker 
Califomians  are  25  degrees  north  of  the  equator."  *^  After  all,"  he 
adds,  *'  these  differences  in  complexion  are  extremely  partial,  forming 
mere  exceptions  to  the  primitive  and  national  tint  that  characterises 
these  people,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Canadas.  The  cause  of  these 
anomaJies  is  not  readily  explained;  that  it  is  not  climate,  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  ;  and  whether  it  arises  from  partial  immigrations  from 
other  countries,  remains  yet  to  be  decided." 

BufTon  defines  species — **A  succession  of  similar  individuals  which 
reproduce  each  other."  Cuvier  also  defines  species — '*  The  union  of 
individuals,  descended  from  each  other,  or  from  common  parents,  and 
of  those  who  resemble  them  as  much  as  they  resemble  each  other." 
"  The  apparent  differences  of  the  races  of  our  domestic  species,"  says 
Cuvier,  *'  are  stronger  than  those  of  any  species  of  the  same  genus." 
"  The  fact  of  the  succession,  therefore,  and  of  the  constant  succession, 
constitutes  alone  the  unity  of  the  species"  Flourens,  who  cites  these 
definitions,  concludes  that  ^^  unity,  absolute  unity,  of  the  human 
species,  and  variety  of  its  races,  as  a  final  result,  is  the  general  and 
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certaio  conclusion  of  all  the  facts  acquired  concerning  the  natufti  hu- 
tory  of  man.^^* 

Dr.  Morton,  while  he  assumes  the  unity  of  the  species,  coneeiTear 
that  '*each  race  was  adapted  from  the  beginning  (by  aa  all-wise 
Providence)  to  its  peculiar  local  destination.  In  other  iv'ords,  that  the 
physical  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  different  races,  are 
independent  of  external  causes." 

This  inference  derives  support  from  the  fact  adverted  to  by  Dr. 
Caldwell,  in  his  "  Thoughts  on  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Species.** 
**  It  is/'  says  he,  "  4179  years  since  Noah  and  his  family  came  oat 
of  the  ark.     They  are  believed  to  have  been  of  Ihe  Caucasian  race.'* 
^^3445  years  ago,  a  nation  of  Ethiopians  is  known  to  have  existed. 
Their  skins,  of  course,  were  dark,  and  they  differed  widely  from  the 
Caucasians  in  many  other  particulars.     They  migrated  from  a  remote 
cx>untry,  and  took  up  their  residence  in  the  neigiibourh^d  of  Egypt 
Supposing  that  people  to  have  been  of  the  stock  of  Noah,  the  change 
must  have  been  completed,  and  a  new  race  formed,  in  733  years,  and 
probably  in  a  much  shorter  period.'*t    Dr.  Morton  observes,  that 
**the  recent  discoveries  in  Egypt  give  additional  force  to  the  pie- 
ceding  statement,  inasmuch  as  they  show,  beyond  all  question,  th>t 
the  Caucasian  and  Negro  faces  were  as  perfectly  distinct  in  that 
country,  upwards  of  three  thousand  years  ago,  as  they  are  now; 
whence  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  Caucasian  was  derived  from  the 
Negro,  or  the  Negro  from  the  Caucasian,  by  the  action  of  external 
causes^  the  change  most  have  been  effected  in,  at  most,  one  thousand 
years ;  a  theory  which  the  sabsequent  evidence  of  thirty  centimes 
proves  to  be  a  physical  impossibility ;  and  we  have  already  Tentored 
to  insist  that  such  a  commutation  could  be  effected  by  nothing  short 
of  a  miracle." — p.  88. 

Dr.  Morton  describes  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Americsit 
under  the  head  of  the  **  Varieties  of  the  Human  Species,"  and  then 
enters  on  a  special  description  of  the  ^*  crania'^  of  upwards  of  seveoly 
nations  or  tribes  belonging  to  that  family,  illustrating  the  text  by 
admirable  plates  of  the  crania,  drawn  from  skulls,  mostly  in  his  own 
possession,  and  of  the  full  size  of  nature. 

He  regards  the  American  race  as  possessing  certain  physical  traits 
that  serve  to  identify  them  in  localities  the  most  remote  from  each 
other.     There  are,  also,  in  their  multitudinous  languages,  the  traces 

*  Flourens*  article  berore  cited,  and  the  Edtn.  New  Philoaophic  Joaron  Vol. 
IJCTU,  p.  358,  October.  1839.  ^ 

t  Page  72.  ^Philadelphia.  1830. 
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of  a  common  origin.  He  divides  the  race  into  the  "  Toltecan  family/* 
which  bears  evidence  of  centuries  of  demi-^ivilisation*  and  into  the 
**  American  family/*  which  embraces  all  the  barbarous  nations  of  the 
new  world,  excepting  the  Polar  tribes,  or  Mongol  Americans.  The 
Esquimaux,  and  especially  the  Greenlanders,  are  regarded  as  a  par- 
tially mixed  race,  among  whom  the  physical  character  of  the  Mon- 
golian predominates,  while  their  language  presents  obvious  analogies 
to  that  of  the  Ghippewyans,  who  border  on  them  to  the  south. 

In  the  American  family  itself,  there  are  several  subordinate  groups. 
1st,  The  Appalachian^  branch  includes  all  the  nations  of  North 
Ameiica,  excepting  the  Mexicans,  together  with  the  tribes  north  of 
the  river  Amazon  and  east  of  the  Andes.  2d,  The  Brazilian  branch 
is  spread  over  a  great  part  of  South  America,  east  of  the  Andes,  viz. 
between  the  rivers  Amazon  and  La  Plata,  and  between  the  Andes  and 
the  Atlantic,  thus  including  the  whole  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  nortii 
of  the  35th  degree  of  south  latitude.  In  character,  .these  nations  are 
warlike,  cruel,  and  unforgiving.  They  turn  with  aversion  from  the 
restraints  of  civilised  life,  and  have  made  but  trifling  progress  in 
mental  culture,  or  the  useful  arts.  In  character,  the  Brazilian  nations 
scarcely  differ  from  the  Appalachian ;  none  of  the  American  tribes  are 
less  susceptible  of  cultivation  than  these ;  and  what  they  are  taught  by 
compulsion,  in  the  missions,  seldom  exceeds  the  humblest  elements  of 
knowledge.  3d,  The  Patagonian  branch  includes  the  nations  south 
of  the  La  Plata,  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  the  mountain  tribes 
of  Chili.  They  are  for  the  most  part  distinguished  for  their  tall 
stature,  their  fine  forms,  and  their  indomitable  courage,  of  all  which 
traits  the  Auracanians  possess  a  conspicuous  share.  4th,  The  JVie- 
gian  branch,  which  roves  over  a  sterile  waste,  computed  to  be  as 
large  as  one  half  of  Ireland.  Forster  computes  their  whole  number 
at  only  two  thousand  souls.  Their  physical  aspect  is  altogether 
repulsive,  and  their  domestic  usages  tend  to  heighten  the  defects  of 
nature.  The  expression  of  the  face  is  vacant,  and  their  mental  opera- 
tions are  to  the  last  degree  slow  and  stupid.  The  difference  between 
them  and  the  other  Americans,  is  attributed  by  Dr.  Morton  to  the 
effects  of  climate  and  locality. 

Thus  far  Dr.  Morton  has  travelled  over  ground  previously  occupied 
by  other  naturalists ;  but  we  proceed  to  a  field  in  which  he  has  had 
the  courage  and  sagacity  to  enter  boldly  on  a  new  path.  He  has 
added  to  his  text  numerous  and  minute  measurements  of  the  size  and 
capacity  not  only  of  each  entire  cranium,  but  of  its  different  parts, 
with  a  view  to  elucidate  the  connection  (if  there  be  any)  between 
particular  regions  of  the  brain  and  particular  mental  qualities  of  the 
American  tribes.    In  his  dedication  to  John  S.  Phillips,  Esq.,  of 
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Philadelphia,*  he  observes :  "  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  by  some 
readers,  that  these  details  are  unnecessarily  minute,  especially  in  the 
phrenological  tables ;  and  again,  others  would  have  preferred  a  work 
conducted  throughout  on  phrenological  principles.      In  this  stady,  I 
am  yet  a  learner ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  the  wiser  plan  to  present  the 
facts  unbiased  by  theory,  and  let  the  reader  draw  his  own  conclusions. 
You  and  I  have  long  admitted  the  fundamental  principles  of  phreno- 
logy, viz.  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  that  its  different 
parts  perform  different  functions;  but  we  have  been  slow  to  acknow- 
ledge the  details  of  cranioscopy  as  taught  by  Dr.  Gall,  and  supported 
and  extended  by  subsequent  observers.     We  have  not,  howeFer, 
neglected  this  branch  of  inquiry,  but  have  endeavoured  to  examine  it 
in  connection  with  numerous  facts,  which  can  only  be  fully  appre- 
ciated when  they  come  to  be  compared  with  similar  measurements 
derived  from  the  other  races  of  men."     We  shall  state,  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  this  article,  the  conclusions  at  which  Dr.  Morton  has 
arrived,  in  consequence  of  his  observations  and  measurements ;  mean- 
time it  is  important  to  state  the  principles  on  which  he  proceeded. 

In  a  few  years,  it  will  appear  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  mind, 
that  in  the  nineteenth  century,  men  holding  the  eminent  station  in 
literature  occupied  by  Lord  Jeffrey  and  Lord  Brougham,  should  have 
seriously  deniedt  that  the  mind,  in  this  world,  acts  by  means  of  mate- 
rial organs ;  yet  such  is  the  case ;  and  the  denial  can  be  accounted  for 
only  by  that  entire  neglect  of  physiology,  as  a  branch  of  general 
education,  which  prevailed  in  the  last  century,  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  metaphysical  philosophy  in  which  they  were  instructed,  bore  no 
reference  to  the  functions  of  the  brain.  We  need  not  say,  that  no 
adequately  instructed  naturalist  doubts  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of 
the  mind.  But  there  are  two  questions,  on  which  great  difference  of 
opinion  continues  to  prevail :  1st,  Whether  the  size  of  the  brain 
(health,  age,  and  constitution  being  equal)  has  any,  and  if  so,  what 
influence,  on  the  power  of  mental  manifestations  ?  and  2dly,  Whether 
different  faculties  be,  or  be  not,  manifested  by  particular  portions  of 
the  brain  ? 

The  Jirst  proposition,  that  the  size  of  the  brain,  other  conditions 
being  equal,  is  in  direct  relation  to  the  power  of  mental  manifestation, 
is  supported  by  analogy,  by  several  well  known  facts,  and  by  high 

*  Dr.  Morton  acknowledges  himeelf  to  be  under  many  obligations  to  Mr. 
Phillips  in  the  pruseculion  of  his  inquiries,  and  says  that  it  was  he  who  inTeatod 
the  machines  in  making  the  measuremenis,  and  executed  manj  of  them  himself. 

t  Lord  JeflTrey,  in  the  Edin.  Keview/No.  88,  and  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  Oia. 
coarse  on  Natural  Theology,  p.  120. 
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physiological  authorities.  The  power  of  smell,  for  example,  is  groat 
in  proportion  to  the  expansion  of  the  olfactory  nerve  on  the  internal 
nostrils,  and  the  volume  of  the  nerve  itself  bears  a  direct  relation  to 
the  degree  of  that  expansion.  The  superficial  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  ethmoidal  bone,  on  which  the  nerve  of  smell  is 
ramified,  is  computed  in  man  to  extend  to  twenty  square  inches ;  and 
in  the  seal,  which  has  great  power  of  smell,  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  square  inches.  The  optic  nerve  in  the  mole  is  a  slender 
thread,  and  its  vision  is  feeble ;  the  same  nerve  is  large  and  thick  in 
the  eagle,  accompanied  by  intense  powers  of  sight.  Again,  the  fact 
admits  of  demonstration,  that  deficiency  in  the  size  of  the  brain  is 
one,  although  not  the  only,  cause  of  idiotcy.  Although  the  brain  be 
healthy,  if  the  horizontal  circumference  of  the  head,  with  the  muscular 
integuments,  do  not  exceed  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches,  idiotcy  is  the 
invariable  consequence.  Dr.  Voisin  states  that  he  made  observations 
on  the  idiots  under  his  care  at  the  Parisian  Hospital  of  Incurables,  and 
found  that  in  the  lowest  class  of  idiots,  where  the  intellectual  mani- 
festations were  null,  the  horizontal  circumference,  taken  a  little  higher 
than  the  orbit,  varied  from  eleven  to  thirteen  inches,  while  the  distance 
from  the  root  of  the  nose  backwards,  over  the  top  of  the  head,  to  the 
occipital  spine,  was  only  between  eight  and  nine  inches;  and  he 
found  no  exception  to  this  fact.  If,  therefore,  extreme  defect  of  size 
of  the  brain  be  invariably  accompanied  by  mental  imbecility,  it  is  a 
legitimate  inference  that  size  will  influence  the  power  of  manifestation 
through  all  other  gradations  of  magnitude,  always  assuming  other 
conditions  to  be  equal. 

Physiological  authorities  are  equally  explicit  on  this  subject.  Ma- 
gendie  says,  "  The  volume  of  the  brain  is  generally  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  capacity  of  the  mind.  We  ought  not  to  suppose,  however, 
that  every  man  having  a  large  head  is  necessarily  a  person  of  superior 
intelligence;  for  the^e  are  many  causes  of  an  augmentation  of  the 
volume  of  the- head  besides  the  size  of  the  brain;  but  it  is  rarely 
found  that  a  man  distinguished  by  his  mental  faculties  has  not  a  large 
head.  The  only  way  of  estimating  the  volume  of  the  brain,  in  a 
living  person,  is  to  measure  the  dimensions  of  the  skull ;  every  other 
means,  even  that  proposed  by  Camper,  is  uncertain.*' 

The  difference  of  mental  power  between  young  and  adult  minds,  is 
a  matter  of  common  observation.  The  difference  in  the  weights  of 
their  brains  is  equally  decided. 

According  to  Cruveilhier,  in  three  young  subjects,  the  weights  of 
the  brains  were  as  follows  : — 

In  the  first,  the  brain  weighed  2  lbs.  2  oz.;  the  cerebellum,  4}  oz.; 
together,  2  lbs.  6j  oz.    In  the  second,  the  brain  weighed  2  lbs.  8  oz«; 
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the  cerebellam,  31  oz. ;  together,  2  lbs.  Hi  oz.  lo  the  thiid,  die 
brain  weighed  2  lbs.  5  oz. ;  the  cerebeUum*  5  oz. ;  together,  2  lbs. 
10  oz. 

In  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Monroes  work  on  the  brain.  Sir  WiHiam 
Hamilton  states  the  average  weight  of  the  adult  male  Scotish  brain 
and  cerebellum  to  be  3  lbs.  8  oz.  troy. 

Again :  a  diflerence  in  mental  power  between  men  and  women,  is 
slso  generally  admitted  to  exist,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  differ- 
ence in  the  size  of  their  brains. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  states  the  average  weight  of  the  adult  female 
Scotish  brain  and  cerebellum,  to  be  3  lbs.  4  oz.  troy ;  being  4  oz.  less 
than  that  of  the  male.  He  found  one  male  brain  in  seven  to  weigh 
above  4  lbs. ;  and  only  one  female  brain  in  a  hundred  exceeding  this 
weiglit. 

In  an  essay  on  the  brain  of  the  negro,  compared  with  that  of  the 
European  and  the  ourang-outang,  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1836,  part  II,  Professor  Tiedemann,  of  Heidelbeig, 
adopts  the  same  principle.  After  mentioning  tlie  weights  of  fifty-two 
European  brains,  examined  by  himself,  he  states  that  *Hhe  weight  of 
the  brain  in  an  adult  male  European,  varies  between  3  lbs.  2  oz.  and 
4  lbs.  6  oz.  troy.  The  brain  of  men  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  great  talents,  is  often  very  large.  The  brain  of  the 
celebrated  Cuvier  weighed  4  lbs.  11  oz.  4  dr.  30  gr.  troy,  and  tliat  of 
the  distinguished  surgeon  Dupuytren  weighed  4  lbs.  10  oz.  troy. 
The  brain  of  men  endowed  with  but  feeble  intellectual  powers  is,  on 
Che  contrary,  often  very  small,  particularly  in  congenital  iuiotismus. 
The  female  brain  is  lighter  than  that  of  the  male.  It  varies  between 
2  lbs.  8  oz.  and  3  lbs.  11  oz.  I  never  found  a  female  brain  that 
weighed  4  lbs.  The  female  brain  weighs  on  an  average  from  four  to 
eight  ounces  less  than  that  of  the  male ;  and  this  difference  is  already 
perceptible  in  a  new-born  child." 

Viie  have  adduced  these  proofs  and  authorities  in«  support  of  the 
proposition  that  size  influences  power,  because  we  conceive  it  to  be  a 
principle  of  fundamental  importance  in  every  investigation  into  the 
natural  history  of  man,  founded  on  the  physiology  of  the  brain ;  and 
also  because  in  the  hasty  zeal  of  many  of  the  opponents  of  phrenology, 
to  undermine  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Gall,  it  has  been  denied  with  a 
boldness  and  pertinacity  more  ^lied  to  the  spirit  of  contentious  dispu- 
tation, than  to  that  of  philosophical  inquiry.  Its  importance  in  a  disser- 
tation on  national  crania  is  very  apparent.  One  of  the  most  singular 
featitreH  in  the  history  of  this  continent,  is,  that  the  aboriginal  races, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  perished,  or  constandy  receded,  before  the  * 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  liave  in  no  instance  either  mingled  with  them 
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as  equals,  or  adopted  their  manners  and  civilisation.  These  pheno- 
mena must  have  a  cause ;  and  can  any  inquiry  be  at  once  more  inte- 
resting and  philosophical  than  that  which  endeavours  to  ascertain 
"whether  that  cause  be  connected  with  a  difference  in  the  brain 
between  the  native  race  and  their  conquering  invaders?  Farther* 
some  few  of  the  American  families,  the  Auracanian,  for  instance, 
have  successfully  resisted  the  Europeans ;  and  the  question  is  import- 
ant, whether  in  them  the  brain  be  in  any  respect  superior  to  what  it 
is  in  the  tribes  which  have  unsuccessfully  resisted  ? 

It  is  true,  that  Dr.  Gall's  fundamental  principle,  the  size  in  the  brain 
(other  conditions  being  equal)  is  a  measure  of  the  power  of  mental 
manifestation,  is  directly  involved  in  these  inquiries ;  but  we  can  dis*- 
cover  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  put  to  the  test  of  an  extensive 
and  accurate  induction  of  facts.  The  unphiiosophical  prejudice  that 
every  proposition  and  fact  in  physiology  must  be  neglected  or  oppoKO^, 
because  it  bears  on  the  vexed  question  of  phrenology,  has  been  too 
long  indulged.  The  best  interests  of  science  require  that  it  should  be 
laid  aside,  and  we  commend  Dr.  Morton,  for  having  resolutely  dis- 
carded it.  He  does  not  enter  the  field  as  a  partisan,  for  or  against 
Dr.  Gall's  doctrines,  but  as  a  philosophical  inquirer,  and  states  can- 
didly and  fearlessly  the  results  of  his  observations. 

Dr.  Morton  reports  the  size  in  cubic  inches  of  the  interior  of  nearly 
every  skull  described  by  him.  '*  An  ingenious  mode,"  says  he,  **of 
taking  the  measurement  of  the  internal  capacity,  was  devised  by  Mr. 
Phillips.  In  Order  to  measure  the  capacity  of  a  cranium,  the  foramina 
were  first  stopped  with  cotton,  and  the  cavity  was  then  filled  with 
white  pepper  seedt*  poured  into  the  foramen  magnum  until  it  reached 
the  surface,  and  pressed  down  with  the  finger  until  tiie  skull  would 
receive  no  more.  The  contents  were  then  transferred  to  a  tin  cylinder, 
which  was  well  shaken  in  order  to  pack  the  seed.  A  mahogany  rod 
(previously  graduated  to  denote  the  cubic  inches  and  parts  contained 
in  the  cylinder)  being  then  dropped  down,  with  its  foot  resting  on  the 
seed,  the  capacity  of  the  cranium,  in  cubic  inches,  is  at  once  read  off 
on  it." 

Dr.  Morton  gives  also  measurements  of  particular  regions  of  the 
brain,  as  indicated  by  the  skull ;  and  in  this  portion  of  his  work,  the 
phrenologists  alone  can  claim  precedence  of  him. 

Secondly t  The  most  distinguished  philosophers  on  the  mind,  divide' 
the  human  faculties  into  the  active  and  intellectual  powers ;  and  some 

*  **  White  pepper  leed  was  leleeted  on  acooaot  of  its  sphorioal  form,  its  bard, 
nets,  and  the  equal  stie  of  the  grains.  It  was  also  siflod,  to  render  the  equality 
still  grester.*' 
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admit  even  subdivisions  of  the  feelingfs  into  propensities  common  to 
man  with  the  lower  animals,  and  moral  emotions ;  and  of  the  intellect, 
into  observing  and  reflecting  faculties.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown's  division 
of  the  intellectual  powers  into  simple  and  relative  suggestion,  corre- 
sponds with  this  last  classification.  If,  then,  the  mind  manifest  a* 
plurality  of  faculties,  and  if  the  brain  be  the  organ  of  the  mind,  it 
appears  to  be  a  sound  inference  that  the  brain  may  consist  of  a 
plurality  of  organs.  The  presumptions  which  arise,  in  favour  of  this 
idea,  from  the  constitution  of  the  external  senses  and  their  organs,  are 
strong.  Each  sense  has  its  separate  nervous  apparatus.  Nay,  when 
the  function  of  a  part  is  compound,  the  nerves  are  multiplied,  so  as  to 
give  a  distinct  nerve  for  each  function.  The  tongue  has  a  nerve  for 
voluntary  motion,  another  for  comnlon  sensation,  and  the  best  autho- 
rities admit  a  third  nerve  for  taste^  although  the  precise  nerve  is  still 
in  dispute.  The  internal  nostrils  are  supplied  with  two  nerves,  the 
olfactory,  and  a  nerve  of  common  sensation,  ramified  on  the  mucous 
membrane,  each  performing  its  appropriate  function.  The  spinal 
marrow  consists,  by  general  consent  of  physiologists,  of  at  least  two 
double  columns,  the  anterior  pair  for  voluntary  motion,  and  the  poste- 
rior pair  for  common  sensation.  Sir  Charles  Bell  has  demonstrated 
the  distinct  functions  of  the  nerves  proceeding  from  these  columns. 
Farther,  every  accurate  observer  distinguishes  diversities  of  dispo- 
sition and  inequalities  of  talents^  even  in  the  same  individual.  The 
records  of  lunatic  asylums  show  numerous  instances  of  partial  idiotcy 
and  partial  insanity.  These  facts  indicate  that  the  brain  consists  of  a 
plurality  of  organs,  and  this  idea  is  countenanced  by  many  high 
authorities  in  physiological  science.  *'  The  brain  is  a  very  compli- 
cated organ,"  says  Bonnet,  **or  rather  cm  assemblage  of  very  different 
organs J*^*  Tissot  contends  that  every  perception  has  different  fibres  ;t 
and  Haller  and  Van  Swieten  were  of  opinion  that  the  internal  senses 
occupy,  in  the  brain,  organs  as  distinct  as  the  nerves  of  the  external 
senses.^  Gabanis  entertained  a  similar  notion,$  and  so  did  Prochaska. 
Cuvier  says  that  *<  Certmn  parts  of  the  brain,  in  all  classes  of  animals, 
are  large  or  small^  according  to  certain  qtudities  of  the  animals  /"J 
and  he  admits  that  Gall's  doctrine  of  different  faculties  being  connected 
with  difierent  parts  of  the  brain,  is  no  wise  contradictory  to  the  general 

principle  of  physiology.^f 

• 

*  Paling^D^tic,  I,  334.  t  (Euvres,  III,  33.  t  Vnn  Swielon,  I,  454. 

§  Rapports  da  Physique  et  du  Moral  de  rHomme,  2de  Edit.  1, 233,  4. 

II  Anatomie  Compar^e,  tome  II. 

9  Rapport  Hiatoriqoe  sur  lee  Progrda  des  Sciences  Natorelles,  &c.  p.  193. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ARTICLE  11. 

An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Diseases  and  Functions  of  the  Brain, 
the  Spinal  Cord,  ana  the  Nerves.  By  Amariah  Briohau,  M.  D. 
Published  by  George  Adlard,  No.  168  Broadway,  New  York. 
12mo.  pp.  337. 

The  above  title  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
phrenologist.  Whatever  is  published  relating  to  the  structure,  organi- 
sation, and  functions  of  the  brain,  however  uninteresting  to  others^ 
cannot  fail  tp  excite  his  interest.  But  we  must  confess  our  disappoint- 
ment, in  turning  from  the  title  of  the  work  before  us  to  an  examination 
of  its  contents,  to  find  only  three  pages  ( ! )  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
phrenology.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  vindicate  the  merits  of  its 
advocates,  either  by  pointing  out  the  particular  discoveries  which  they 
have  made  in  this  department  of  science,  or  by  showing  that  we  are 
indebted  to  their  labours  for  some  of  the  most  important  and  valuable 
knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the  nervous  system.  It  would  seem 
hardly  possible  for  an  individual,  acquainted  with  the  history  and  pro- 
gress of  phrenological  discoveries,  to  write  a  work  of  more  than  three 
hundred  pages  on  the  *'  Diseases  and  Functions  of  the  Brain,"  with- 
out devoting  more  than  three  pages  to  the  consideration  of  phrenology 
in  its  bearings  on  this  subject,  and  we  must  think  that  Dr.  Brigham, 
as  he  himself  has  frankly  acknowledged,  has  had  neither  opportunity 
nor  leisure  to  examine  this  science  thoroughly  and  do  it  justice. 
He  shall  have,  however,  full  credit  for  what  he  has  said  respecting  its 
merits. 

The  work  is  designed  more  especially  for  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  though  it  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader.  The  author  opens  the  work  with  some  general  remarks  on 
the  importance  of  understanding  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
brain,  after  which  he  proceeds  to  examine  the  various  methods  which 
have  been  employed  for  determining  its  functions.  The  several 
methods  mentioned  by  Dr.  Brigham,  such  as  chemical  analysis,  dis- 
section, experiments  on  living  animals,  comparative  anatomy,  &;c., 
have  each,  in  themselves,  proved  entirely  inetTectual.  He  has  devoted 
the  chief  space  of  his  work,  under  this  head,  to  pathological  observa- 
tions. Dr.  B.  has  here  collected  and  detailed,  at  some  length,  many 
interesting  facts,  which  afford  the  strongest  possible  evidence  that  the 
brain  is  composed  of  a  congeries  of  organs,  and  moreover,  that  the 
external  parts  of  this  viscus  perform  the  functions  of  mental  manifesta- 
tions, while  the  more  interior  parts  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
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muscular  system,  and  the  powers  of  locomotion.  The  last  method 
noticed  by  Dr.  B.  for  determining  the  functions  of  the  brain,  is  that 
of  "external  examination  of  the  cranium,  or  phrenology;"  and  here 
we  prefsent  the  reader  with  his  three  pages  on  this  subject,  which  were 
alluded  to  above.  We  should  not  omit  to  state,  that  honourable  men* 
tion  is  made  throughout  Dr.  B.'s  wprk  of  the  labours  of  Drs.  Giill  and 
Spurzheim,  as  anatomists  and  physiologists. 

Dr.  Gall  should  be  considered  the  $ist  who  directed  attention  to  this 
method  of  studying  the  functions  of  the  brain.  Many,  I  am  aware,  have 
condemned  and  ridiculed  this  method,  hut  it  appears  to  me  eminently 
deserving  of  attention.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  modem  philo- 
sophers and  metaphysicians  obser\'es.  "There  seems  tu  be  but  little 
doubt  that  general  inferences  concerning  the  intellectual  capacity  mav 
be  drawn  with  some  confidence  from  the  form  and  the  size  or  the  .skull, 
and  it  has  been  imagined  by  some,  that  corresponding  to  the  varieties 
of  intellectual  and  moral  character,  there  are  certain  inequaiiiies  or  pro- 
minences on  the  surface  of  the  skull ;  and  it  certainly  i«  a  legitiviate 
object  of  experimental  inquiry  to  ascprtain  Iww  far  this  opinion  is 
agreeable  to  fact*'*''*  With  such  high  authority  in  favour  of  thus  inves- 
tigating the  functions  of  the  brain,  surely  we  should  not  deem  this 
method  unworthy  of  our  notice.  For  my  own  part,  I  see  nothing  unrea- 
sonable or  unphilosophical  in  it,  but  can  say  in  the  lan£;uage  of  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  modern  anatomists,  that  ^the  whole  subject  of 
phrenology  appears  to  me  of  far  too  much  importance  to  be  discussed 
without  the  most  rigid  and  impartial  examination  of  the  immense  l)ody 
of  facts  adduced  in  support  of  it;  and  this  1  have  not  hitherto  had  leisure 
to  undertake.  I  shall  therefore  only  say  that,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  I  do  not  see  it  as  otherwise  than  rational  and  perfectly 
consistent  with  all  that  is  known  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system."! 

It  appears  to  me  that  Dr.  Gall  proceeded  in  a  philosophical  and  cautious 
manner  in  forming  his  system,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
fairness  and  candour,  as  well  as  that  of  unsurpassed  industty.  He 
acknowledges  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  and  declares  that,  ^'to  speak 
correctly  of  organology  and  cranioscopy,  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  it  by  a  long  and  practical  study."  He  fully  notices  the 
objections  brought  against  his  system,  indeed,  he  was  the  first  to  state 
these  objections,  and  that  in  certain  cases  the  external  table  of  the  cra- 
nium is  not  parallel  to  the  inner  one,  that  sometimes  the  crania  of  men 
of  very  limited  capacity  are  exceedingly  thick,  even  when  this  condition 
is  not  the  result  ot  advanced  age  or  mental  disease,  both  of  which  pro- 
duce variations  in  the  thickness  of  the  cranium,  and  be  declares  that  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  with  exactness  the  developements  of  certain 
convolutions  by  the  inspection  of  the  external  surface  of  the  cranium. 
Besides,  Dr.  Gall  never  pretended  that  he  was  able  to  determine  the 
character  of  men  in  general  by  the  external  examination  of  the  head. 
*^I  have  never  pretended,"  say's  he,  "to  distinguish  the  influence  which 
modifications  of  the  forms  of  the  cranmm  slightly  marked,  may  have  on 
the  character,  or  how  its  corresponding  shades  may  be  traced.  My  first 
observations  have  only  been  made  upon  persons  who  were  distinguished 
from  other  men  by  some  eminent  quality  or  faculty.     I  easily  perceived 

*  DugaM  Stewart  on  Natural  Lanjraago 
t  Solly  on  the  Human  Brain,  p.  471. 
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that  it  was  only  in  such  indtvidaals  that  I  could  find  striking  difTereoces 
of  the  head,  and  that  I  could  distinguish  welUmarked  protuberances."* 
Since  the  announcement  of  Dr.  Gall's  opinions,  there  have  been  many 
discoveries  in  physiology,  and  numerous  pathological  researches  bearing 
upon  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system.  These  have  not  shaken  the 
system  of  Gall,  but,  on  the  whole,  have  strengthened  it.  In  fact,  I  am 
confident  that  opinions  respecting  the  biain  being  a  congeries  of  organs 
exercising  difierent  functions,  and  the  probability  of  learning  something 
respecting  the  functions  of  the  brain  by  the  external  examination  of  the 
skull,  would  have  been  by  this  time  advanced  and  embraced  by  many, 
solely  in  consequence  of  the  physiological  and  pathological  discoveries 
and  researches  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

So  far  as  regards  my  personal  observation  on  this  subject,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say,  It  has  not  been  great.  The  attention  1  have  given  to  it 
has,  however,  impressed  me  favourably.  I  have  never  found  any  striking 
instances  in  contradiction  of  what  Dr.  Gall  considers  established.  For 
three  years  I  have  been  a  director  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison,  and 
have  had  abundant  opportunity  of  examining  and  comparing  the  heads, 
and  learning  the  character  of  several  hundreds  of  prisoners.  I  have  not, 
to  be  sure,  embraced  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  studying  this  sub- 
ject  as  thoroughly  as  I  might.  Still,  I  have  not  been  wholly  neglectful 
of  it,  and  can  state  that  I  have  found,  in  numerous  instances,  confirma* 
tion  of  the  opinions  of  Gall. 

In  conclusion,  I  consider  this  method  of  studying  the  functions  of  the 
brain  deserving  of  the  attention  of  medical  men,  who,  of  all  others,  have 
the  best  opportuniiv  of  testing  its  correctness  and  determining  its  value, 
particularly  by  paihologicai  investigations. 


ARTICLE  in. 


ON  THE  HARMONT  BETWEEN  PHRBNOLOOY  AND  THE  8CRIPTI7RE  OOCfRINE 

OF  REGENERATION. 

Many  good  people  have  had  their  fears  excited,  lest  there  should  be 
some  discrepan'Ty  between  the  principles  of  phrenology  and  the  doc* 
trines  of  revelation.  They  seem  to  forget  this  important  fact,  that  the 
God  of  revelation  is  also  the  God  of  nature^  and  that,  consequently, 
the  laws  of  the  latter,  when  correctly  interpreted,  must  necessarily  be 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  truths  of  the  former.  It  is  impossible,  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  Divine  attributes,  that  the  will  of  God,  as 
revealed  in  his  Word,  should  contnidict  his  will,  as  manifested  in  his 
works.  If  there  should  appear  to  be  any  discrepancy  between  natural 
and  revealed  truth,  the  cause,  and  of  course  the  error,  must  originate 
entirely  on  the  part  of  the  creature^  and  not  on  that  of  the  Creator, 

The  advocates  of  phrenology  have  at  different  times  attempted  to 

*  Gall  OD  the  Fuactions  of  the  Brain  tnd  each  of  its  Parts,  Ac,  Vol.  X 
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show  the  harmony  which  subsists  between  their  science  and  the 
essential  truths  of  Christianity.  We  have  presented  several  articles 
of  this  nature  in  the  Journal,  and  now  take  pleasure  in  copying 
another,  on  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Regeneration,  from  the  fomth 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal.  The  writer,  (ifrhose 
name  is  not  given,)  after  some  prefatory  remarks,  presents  us  with  the 
following  excellent  essay : — 

The  first  step  of  our  investigation  must  be  to  state  dUtindfy  what 
the  several  doctrines  in  question  are ;  if  they  are  once  understood,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  make  their  consistency  apparent. 

The  following,  then,  I  take  to  be  a  correct  statement  of  the  respec- 
tive doctrines : 

The  doctrine  of  phrenology  is,  that  the  strength  of  the  different 
propensities,  sentiments,  and  intellectual  faculties,  with  which  anj 
individual  is  endowed  by  nature^  bears  a  relation  to  the  size  of  dip 
ferent  portions  of  his  brain ;  and  may  be  ascertained  by  examining 
the  configuration  and  dimensions  of  his  cranium. 

The  doctrine  of  Christianity  is,  that  aU  men,  whatever  be  their 
natural  character,  are  called  upon  to  repent,  to  believe  in  the  Saviour, 
and  to  turn  from  sin  to  God  and  holiness. 

Now,  the  objection  drawn  from  these  doctrines  has  been  twofold : 

1st 9  In  the^r«^  place,  there  is  an  inconsistency  said  to  lie  in  this— 
that  if  a  man  is  proved  by  phrenology  to  have  a  bad  natural  character, 
.  it  is  impossible  for  that  man  to  obey  the  gospel-call,  to  turn  from  his 
evil  ways,  and  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  righteousness. 

To  the  objection,  when  thus  stated,*  the  answer  is  extremely 
obvious ;  and  it  is  this,  that,  if  it  be  an  objection  to  any  thing  at  all,  it 
is  an  objection,  not  \jo  phrenology ^  but  to  Christianity.  Phrenology 
does  not  pretend  to  make  men's  minds,  but  simply  to  know  them  as 
they  have  been  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature.  That  there  are  great 
natural  diversities  in  human  character,  and  that  there  are  some  men 
naturally  very  bad,  no  person  will  deny ;  and  if  any  one  chooses  to 
say  that  this  undoubted  fax^t  militates  against  Christianity ^  we  refer 
him  to  the  divines  for  an  answer  to  his  objection.  But  to  impute  the 
objection  to  phrenology^  which  merely  asserts,  and  proceeds  upon 
this /a/ ^,  already  known  and  allowed  by  all,  is  very  short-sighted,  or 
very  perverse.  Every  body  knows  that  tliere  are  some  men  by  nature 
extremely  wicked.  Such  characters  may  be  discovered  by  common 
observation.  Phrenology  furnishes  another  mode  of  observation  by 
which  they  may  be  discovered.  But  as  to  their  capacity  of  embracing 
Christianity,  we  leave  that  as  we  found  it.  If  their  having  bad  natural 
characters  does  indeed  incapacitate  them  from  embracing  Christianity, 
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tixe  incapacity  arises /rom  their  character,  and  not  from  otir  becoming 
ncquainted  toith  it^  either  by  one  means  or  another. 

Zdt  Bat  the  objection  has  been  put  in  another  shape,  which  will 

require  somewhat  more  attention.     It  has  been  said,  if  the  characters 

nf  ail  men  are  fixed  down,  by  the  boundaries  of  their  crania^  in  the 

determinate  way  which  phrenology  presents,  how  is  it  possible  that 

they  should  nndetgo  that  total  revolution  which  Christianity  requires  T 

When  a  man  is  converted,  is  his  whole  cranium  new  modelled f 

OSertainly  not ;  and  what  I  now  proceed  to  show  is,  not  only  that  the 

doctrine  of  regeneration,  as  laid  down  in  Scripture,  does  not  imply 

any  change  of  the  original  powers  and  qualities  of  a  man's  mind,  but 

that  Scripture  most  distinctly  and  expressly  declares,  that  no  such 

change  does  take  place,  either  at  conversion,  or  at  any  future  period 

of  the  Christian's  course,  and  that  the  native  elements  and  constitution 

of  the  Christian's  mind  remain  unaltered  till  his  dying  day. 

Id^  order  that  the  full  import  of  the  proposition  now  announced 
may  be  understood,  and  that  ivs  effect  in  reconciling  the  doctrines  of 
phrenology  and  Christianity  may  be  distinctly  perceived,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  expound  at  somewhat  greater  length  the  doctrines  of  the 
two  systems  which  have  been  briefly  stated  above. 

And,  Jirsty  with  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  phrenology^^l  have 
stated,  that  the  phrenological  doctrine  is,  *^  that  the  strength  of  the 
different  propensities,  sentiments,  and  faculties,  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  vtiy  individual,  may  be  ascertained  by  examining  the 
configuration  and  dimensions  of  his  cranium^  It  is  the  primary 
dements  of  intellectual  and  moral  character  conferred  by  nature, 
which  phrenology  proposes  to  discover,  and  nothing  else.  It  does 
not  pretend  that  the  cranium  gives  information  as  to  the  actual 
attainmerUs  which  any  individual  has  made  either  in  intellectual  or 
moral  pursuits.  It  reveals  a  man's  capabilities  and  tendencies,  but 
not  the  extent  and  manner  in  which  these  may  have  been  fostered, 
controlled,  and  regulated,  or  neglected,  crushed,  and  perverted. 

Circumstances  and  education  have  an  extensive  power  in  modify- 
ing human  character.  Both  the  intellectual  powers  and  the  moral 
'  qualities  are  alike  subject  to  their  influence;  the  good  may  be 
cherished,  or  it  may  be  thwarted ;  the  evil  may  be  checked,  or  it  may 
be  pampered  and  nursed  into  unnatural  activity.  TTht  mode  in  which 
these  causes!  operate  upon  the  human  mind,  is  not  very  material  to 
my  present  inquiry.  It  is  obvious,  however,  to  remark,  that  every 
mental  power  and  disposition  has  certain  external  circumstances 
which  are  adapted  to  its  nature,  which  excite  it  into  activity,  and 
form,  as  it  were,  the  element  in  which  it  natundly  moves  and  acts. 
By  placing  any  individual,  therefore*  carefully  and  constantly,  in 
TOXn  n. — W 
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ciicumstances  which  exercise  one  set  of  his  faculties  or  dispoaidoiiSy 
and  by  removing  and  separating  him  from  those  circamstances  which 
would  exercise  a  diiSerent  set  of  his  natural  faculties  or  dispositions, 
the  one  class  of  exercises  becomes  familiar  and  habitual,  while  the 
individual  remains  unacquainted  with,  or  becomes  estranged  from,  the 
other  class  of  exercises.     It  is  moreover  possible,  indeed  it  is  whst  is 
done  every  day,  to  fix  in  the  mind  Uaeff^  certain  maxims,  nJes,  and 
motives  of  conduct,  which  propel  and  stimulate  in  one  direction*  while 
they  restrain  •  or  form*  as  it  were,  a  barrier  in  another  direction. 
One  course  may  be  made  to  appear  to  the  mind  as  fit  or  honourable, 
or  as  profitable  and  satisfactory  in  the  long  run ;  while  another  coorse 
is  made  to  appear  unworthy,  degrading,  unsatisfying,  and  in  the  end 
ruinous.     This  may  be  regarded  as  only  a  different  modification  of 
the  influence  of  circumstances  over  the  mental  functions.     It  is  the 
bringing  oi  future  and  distant  circumstances,  of  indirect  and  remote 
toneequencte  into  view,  representing  these  vividly,  and  impressing 
them  strongly  upon  the  mind.     Whether  the  representations  thos 
made  to  the  mind  be  true  or  false,  they  are  taken  by  the  mind  to  be 
true— as  true  as  exiiting  realUiees  and  it  is  this  impression  of  their 
reality  which  gives  them  their  control  over  the  workings  and  habits 
of  the  mind.    But  without  stopping  to  illustrate  this  subject  farther,  I 
observe  that  thefacty  that  circumstances  and  training  have  an  extensive 
sway  over  the  human  mind,  is  beyond  all  dispute.    Now,  phrenology 
does  not  stand  opposed  to  this  plain  truth ;  nor  does  it  pietend  that  a 
man's  whole  circumstances,  education,  and  history,  are  stamped  ia 
the  shape  of  his  skull.    It  does  not  pretend  to  gather  one  iota  of 
these  from  an  examination  of  the  cranium;  and  the  whole  ejffedi 
which  they  are  capable  of  producing  upon  the  character  are,  and  are 
acknowledged  to  be,  utterly  beyond  its  ken.    What  it  has  to  do  with, 
are  the  natural  endotoments  of  the  mind. 

To  speak  more  correctly,  phrenology  afibrds  external  indications 
by  which  we  can  estimate  the  relative  strength  of  the  different  powers 
of  the  mind  as  bestowed  by  nature,  and  it  thus  furnishes  a  key  to  the 
discovery  of  the  effects  likely  to  be  produced  by  any  combination  of 
circumstances  on  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  different  indi* 
viduals ;  but  it  affords  no  indication  by  the  observation  of  which  we 
can  tell  in  what  circumstances  an  individual  has  been  placed,  or  which 
of  the  faculties  possessed  by  him  have  been  most  cultivated  and  ex- 
cited. 

But  the  natural  endowments  of  men's  minds  are  as  various  as  are 
the  natural  dimensions  and  proportions  of  their  bodies.  The  infio- 
ence  which  circumstances  and  training  exercise  over  mind  and  body, 
is  great ;  but  it  is  still  limited.    It  will  never  make  either  mind  or 
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body  anew.  A  pigmy  cannot  be  converted  into  a  gfiani;  a  puny  and 
sieUy  constitution  cannot  put  on  the  atrength,  and  be  nerved  with  the 
power  of  a  Hercutea;  a  clumsy  and  deformed  man  will  never  be  made 
a  model  of  grace,  or  the  champion  in  athletic  exercises.  And  as  it  ia 
with  the  body,  so  it  ia  with  the  mind.  There  are  pigmy  minds,  and 
there  are  gigantic  minds ;  minds  puny  and  morbidly  weak,  and  mtndtf 
of  Hercnlean  nerve  and  prowess ;  clumsy  minds  and  awkward  minds, 
cripples  and  deformed;  and  the  variety  of  theae  natural  mental  frames 
and  constitutions  is,  at  the  least,  as  great  and  as  conspicuous  and 
undeniable  as  are  the  divorsttiea  of  eorporeal  form  and  power. 

This,  then,  is  the  province  of  phrenology ;  and  a  wide  and  legiti- 
mate province  it  is,  and  one  which  it  is  easy  enough  to  distinguish 
from  the  province  of  circumstances,  education,  and  habit,  with  which 
it  has  been  too  often  ignorantly  or  designedly  confounded.  The 
phrenologists  do  not  pretend  to  tell  whether  a  man  actually  speaks 
Greek,  or  writes  poems,  or  commits  murders.  What  they  undertake 
to  do,  is  to  tell  how  far  a  man  posseases  the  natural  powers  which, 
under  proper  circumstances^  would  enable  him,  with  ease  or  with 
difficulty,  to  attain  either  to  high  or  to  moderate  excellence  in  any. 
branch  of  intellectual  pursuit;  or  how  far  his  natural  tendencies, 
either  to  good  or  to  evil,  are  strong  or  feeble.  But  whether  all  or 
any  of  the  powera  and  qualities  of  his  mind  have  had  scope  and  oppor- 
tumty  to  exercise  and  display  themselves,  whether  the  mind  has  been 
raised  and  stimulated,  and  sustained  in  its  exercises ;  or  whether  its 
good  qualities  have  been  damped,  or  its  bad  qualities  diaciplined  and 
brought  under  control,  phrenology  does  not  inform,  and  the  phrenolo- 
gists do  not  pretend  to  teU. 

If  there  is  any  strong  natural  peculiarity— -and  every  person  knows 
what  is  meant  by  a  natural  peculiarity,  and  how  distinguishable  it  ia 
from  what  is  acquired  and  artifieialr— if  there  ia  any  strong  natural 
peculiarity  in  any  department  of  mind,  temper,  or  character,  the 
phrenologist  will  have  no  difficulty  in  detecting  it,  though  nothing 
should  occur  in  his  presence  to  call  it  mto  play,  or  though  it  should 
be  habitually  concealed,  ao  as  altogether  to  elude  the  notice  of  ordi- 
nary observers.  And  it  is  thus  with  every  one  individual  faculty  and 
quality,  whose  separate  and  independent  exiatence  our  science  has 
revealed  to  us.  We  can  say  in  what  degree  any  person  has  the 
capadty  or  tendency  to  exercise  or  indulge  it;  but  whether  it  has 
hem  manifested  aoc4>rding  to  its  native  strength— that  depends  not 
only  on  the  capacity— which  we  know^  bnt  upon  circumstances  and 
opportunities-— of  which  we  know,  and  upon  which,  therefore,  we 
will  decide  nothing. 

The  doctrine  of  phrenology  is  now,  I  hope,  pretty  distinctly  under- 
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Stood ;  and  before  proceeding,  I  will  only  farther  observe  in  passmgr 
that  by  thas  defining  the  legitimate  province  of  phrenology,  it  mosi 
not  be  supposed  that  I  am  leaving  nothing  in  it  that  is  useful  and 
practical.     As  has  just  been  observed,  it  always  affords  the  means  of 
detecting  decided  peculiarities  of  natural  character,  however  much 
they  may  have  been  thwarted  by  circumstances  or  counteracted  by 
education.     And  although  the  science  does  not  give  information  as  to 
men*s  circumstances  and  education,  yet,  after  the  phrenologist  is 
informed  of  these  particulars  in  regard  to  any  individual,  he  will  be 
enabled,  by  the  application  of  the  science,  to  analyse  his  character 
with  a  degree  of  completeness  and  philosophical  precision  of  which  a 
person  destitute  of  the  science  can  form  no  conception.     But  what  is 
iufinitely  more  important  to  observe,  the  high  pretensions  of  the 
science  are  grounded  upon  this,  that,  if  it  be  true,  it  presents  ns  with 
an  entirely  new  and  a  correct  delineation  of  man's  intellectual  and 
moral  nature.     If  it  be  true,  it  supplies  the  greatest  desideratum  in 
the  whole  range  of  human  science ;  for  the  human  mindf  the  most 
noble  and  interesting  of  all  the  subjects  of  physical  inquiry,  has 
hitherto  been  a  mere  blank — a  barren  and  unproductive  waste,  in 
which  men  of  the  most  transcendent  genius  have  toiled  and  labonred 
absolutely  in  vain. 

But  I  must  now  turn  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  what  I 
have  to  show  in  regard  to  them  is,  that  the  change  which  they 
require  to  be  produced  upon  a  man's  character  and  conduct  is  not  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  alter  any  of  the  original  or  constitutional  pro* 
perties  of  his  mind ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  alter  any  thing  which  the 
phrenologists  assert  is  ever  discoverable  from  an  examination  of  the 
cranium.  The  cxaninm  remains  the  same,  because  the  man,  in  aQ 
his  natural  powers  and  tendencies,  remains  the  same. 

The  change  which  Christianity  is  calculated  to  produce,  and  which 
it  does  produce,  upon  the  minds  of  men,  is  certainly  very  great.  It 
produces  this  change  sometimes  rapidly,  or  almost  suddenly,  but  for 
the  most  part  slowly  and  progressively ;  but  whether  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced in  the  one  way  or  in  the  other,  I  apprehend  it  to  be  clear  that 
the  change  is  of  a  nature  which  leaves  the  radical  and  elementary 
qualities  of  the  mind  just  as  it  found  them.  It  works  its  marvellous 
renovations  and  transformations  by  means  of  a  regulating  and  can- 
trotting  influence^  not  by  means  of  eradication  s  and  the  great  supe- 
riority of  the  change  which  its  discipline  and  training  effects  upon  the 
heart  and  character,  above  that  which  is  produced  by  any  other  sys- 
tem, arises  from  the  transcendently  superior  and  divine  means  which 
it  employs  for  the  attainment  of  its  glorious  and  heavenly  object 

What  is  the  great  means  which  Christianity  employs  at  first  bi 
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changing  and  afterwards  for  improving  and  perfecting  tlie  human 
diaracter  ?  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  the  principle  of  a  true  and 
Uy'ingfctUh.  Now,  observe  the  nature  of  this  principle,  and  the  mode 
of  its  operation.  What  is  faith  ?  The  Apostle  Paul  presents  us  with 
a  most  explicit  and  pointed  definition  of  it  in  these  words :  '<  Faith  U 
the  ^*  EVIDENCE  of  things  not  seen  ;"  an  abiding  and  realiting  belief 
of  the  whole  truths  of  revealed  religion.  Let  a  man,  then,  have  this 
faith,  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  the  means  of  his  conversion,  (for 
**  by  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves— it  is 
the  gift  of  God;*')  and  observe  what  a  mighty  principle  you  have 
implanted  in  his  breast,  for  regulating,  controlling,  and  directing  all 
the\ principles  of  his  nature.  Give  a  man  faith;  that  is  to  say,  let  him 
have  an  abiding  and  realising  conviction  in  the  presence  of  a  God, 
holy,  just,  avenging,  long-suffering,  and  compassionate,  but  who  can- 
not look  upon  sin,  and  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty ;  of  a  Saviour, 
the  Son  of  God,  who  abased  himself,  and  died  that  we  might  live- 
that  we  might  rise  from  the  degradation  and  death  of  sin,  and  live  to 
God,  and  walk  with  him  in  newness  of  life,  and  be  made  heirs  of 
immortality'.  I  say,  let  a  man  have  faith  in  these,  and  all  the  other 
glorious  and  affecting  truths  of  revelation ;  let  him  have  *'  the  evidence 
of  these  things  not  seen,*'  abiding  and  prevalent  in  his  mind ;  why, 
you  have  placed  the  man  in  a  new  world ;  **  old  things  are  passed 
away,  all  things  are  become  new ;"  you  have  annihilated  in  a  great 
measure  as  to  him  the  things  of  time  and  sense ;  or,  at  all  events,  you 
have  placed  him  in  the  very  midst  of  a  new  scene,  a  new  creation  of 
high  and  holy  and  heavenly  realities,  which  till  that  moment  were  to 
him  as  if  they  had  had  no  existence.  He  was  formerly  an  irreligious 
man—-**  God  was  not  in  all  his  thoughts  ;*'  and  if  his  mind  was  unfor- 
tunately constituted,  he  was  an  immoral  man,  indulging  his  natural 
propensities  and  passions  without  restraint;  for  there  was  nothing 
present  to  his  mind  calculated  to  restrain  them.  Bi^  he  has  now 
received /ai/A — "he  believes  in  God;  he  believes  also  in  Christ," 
and  in  all  the  other  relative  and  harmonious  truths  which  go  to  make 
up  those  "  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,"  which  are  proclaimed  to  fallen, 
sinful,  and  abject  man.  This  system  of  truth  is  "  evidenced"  to  his 
mind  by  faith.  It  is  thereby  made  present  to  his  mind ;  it  occupies 
his  mind  and  fills  it;  calls  it  off  from  the  world  and  sin,  and  fixes  it 
upon  God  and  Christ,  and  holiness  and  heaven*  No  doubt  the  man 
is  not  yet  perfect;  but  he  is  converted  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  turned; 
his  course  is  changed.  He  has  hitherto  gone  on  in  the  downward 
path  of  sin ;  he  now  begins  to  ascend  the  upward  path  of  virtue^  His 
descent  may  have  been  easy  and  rapid ;  his  ascent  may  be  difficult 
and  slow.    But  his  face  is  set  heavenward;  and  he  will  now  em  on— 
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shining  as  he  goes-»and  **  shining  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  per- 
fect day." 

Sachy  I  think,  will  be  admitted,  by  every  one  acquainted  with 
Scripture,  to  be  a  correct  view  of  the  general  nature  of  the  doctrine 
of  conversion.    But  before  I  ask  whedier  it  is  not  consistent  with 
phrenology,  I  must  clear  the  ground  of  a  difficulty  which  arises  fiom 
the  writings  of  the  phrenologists  themselves.    At  one  time,  there  was 
a  certain  portion  of  the  brain  designated  as  the  organ  of  faith.     It  is 
now,  I  rejoice  to  say,  a  long  while  since  this  was  altered.     Bnt,  if  I 
mistake  not,  in  the  writings  of  that  individoal  to  whom  our  science  Is 
so  gready  indebted,  it  is  still  laid  down  that  faith  is  connected  veiy 
intimately,  if  not  exclusively,  with  the  organ  of  Hope.     Now,  with- 
out taking  any  other  way  of  removing  whatever  difficulty  might  be 
supposed  to  arise  from  this  opinion,  if  it  were  correct,  I  must,  with 
deference,  submit,  that  it  is  an  opinion  which  must  have  been  taken 
up  without  due  consideration  of  the  subject  in  all  its  extent    No 
doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  faith  of  a  Christian  to  awaken  and 
animate  his  hope,  and  to  make  this  faculty  dwell  with  delightitil 
anticipation  upon  the  bright  futurity  which  is  opened  up  to  its  view, 
and  which  it  may  discern  and  exult  in  even  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
worldly  debasement,  and  in  the  darkest  hours  of  this  world's  sorrow. 
But  has  Chrintianity  no  truths  which  speak  to  the  fears  of  a  believer— 
which  may  give  exercise  to  his  Cautiousness,  his  Adhesiveness,  his 
Conscientiousness,  his  Firmness,  his  Veneration,  his  Ideality,  and 
even  his  Combativeness,  seeing  he  is  called  to  fight  and  to  wretikf 
In  short,  is  there  one  active  principle  in  human  nature  to  whidi 
Christianity  does  not  apply  itself  in  the  most  urgent  and  afTectiag 
appeals,  by  means  of  a  genuine  and  living  faith  in  its  truths  ?    There 
is,  it  must  be  allowed,  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence  necessary,  in 
order  that  these  truths  ;nay  be  received  into  the  mind ;  and  without 
that  degree  of  intelligence  there  can  be  no  Christian,  for  there  is  id 
fact  no  man.     But  if  the  truths  are  admitted  into  the  mind,  and 
impressed  upon  it  by  genuine  Christian  faith,  it  seems  obvious  that  h 
raises  the  whole  man,  and  gives  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  all  his 
natural  sentiments  and  powers. 

Having  put  this  matter  in  what,  t  hope,  will  appear  to  be  its  just 
light,  I  now  proceed  to  observe,  that  it  seems  quite  manifest,  that  the 
principle  of  faith,  which  is  the  great  means  of  turning  a  sinner  from 
the  error  of  his  ways,  leaves  a  man*s  natural  powers  and  qualities 
unaltered. 

Faith  implies  that  the  man  who  has  been  made  the  recipient  of  ft, 
is  placed  in  a  world  of  new  circumstances ;  it  consists  in  this,  that 
these  circumstances,  which  are  of  the  most  affecting  kind,  and  addreM 
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every  power  and  facul^  of  the  sool,  are  habitaally  and  constantly 
present  to  the  mind ;  these  affecting  circumstances  being  thos  made 
habitually  present  to  the  mind,  they  solicit  ail  its  powers^  and  exereiae 
them  all,  habitually,  in  a  new  way;  but  they  do  not  change  the  nature 
of  the  powers,  or  alter  either  the  absolute  or  the  relative  strength  of 
any  one  of  them.  It  is  not  of  the  nature  of  the  faith  or  belief  of  any 
troths  to  altar  or  touch  the  intrinsic  quality^aud  constitution  of  tte 
mind  which  believes  them.  It  is  the  mind,  such  as  it  is,  which  faith 
employs  and  exercises ;  but  it  seems  inconsistent  with  the  very  idea 
and  conception  of  it,  that  it  should  confer  upon  the  mind  a  new  power, 
or  take  away  an  old  one,  or  that  it  should  affect  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  inherent  character  of  the  powers  which  actually  exist. 

But  the  Scripture  doctrine  will  be  seen  more  clearly,  and  the  whole 
subject  will  be  illustrated,  if  we  direct  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  a 
general  view  of  what  the  Scripture  unfolds  to  us  of  the  future  course 
and  progress  of  a  Christian,  after  he  has  undergone  the  first  great  and 
decisive  change  of  conversion. 

The  Christian,  then,  is  not  only  converted  by  means  of  faith,  but 
he  is  sanctified  in  the  same  way;  by  which  is  meant,  that  he  is 
enabled  to  advance  in  a  gradual  and  progressive  course  of  moral 
improvement.  But  faith  enables  him  to  do  so,  not  by  giving  him  a 
power  to  root  out  any  of  his  natural  tendencies,  but  by  empowering 
him  practically  to  subject  and  subdue  them.  If  a  man,  at  his  conver- 
sion, has  an  evil  tendency,  it  will  remain  with  him  to  the  last.  There 
is,  however,  no  evil  tendency  in  human  nature  for  which  the  armoury 
of  faith  does  not  furnish  a  suitable  and  tempered  weapon  wherewith  to 
combat  it.  When  the  tendency  is  felt,  it  is  met  and  put  down  by  a 
Scriptural  application  suited  to  the  o(!ca8ion;  when  it  springs  up 
again,  it  is  watched  and  put  down  in  the  same  manner.  The  Chris- 
tian gets  as  familiar  with  the  antidote  as  with  the  disease ;  and  the 
feeling  of  the  one  at  length  naturally,  and  without  effort,  leads  him  to 
the  instant  and  effectual  application  of  the  other.  He  gradually 
obtains  the  mastery  over  the  enemy;  and  he  thus  strives  to  keep 
under  his  whole  body,  and  to  bring  it  more  and  more  into  subjection 
to  the  law  of  Christ.  The  tendencies  still  remain;  but  all  their 
impulses  are  thwarted  and  strangled  in  their  first  risings.  The  man 
gradually  gets  estranged  from  what  he  never  indulges  in ;  a  new  and 
opposing  habit  is  formed,  a  new  and  purer  taste  is  acquired.  The 
mind,  in  one  word,  tliough  still  the  same  mind,  has  had  its  views 
elevated  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  expanded  from  time  to  eternity. 

But  still,  I  repeat  it,  the  Scripture  doctrine  is,  that  the  Christian's 
natural  tendencies  and  dispositions  continue  always  the  same.  He  is 
called  upon  to  watch,  to  pray,  to  contend,  to  fight,  to  wrestle ;  there 
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is  no  period  of  his  course  that  he  is  allowed  to  think  himself 
or  safe  from  any,  even  the  greatest  failings  and  sins.     The  flesh  ever 
lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh*      If  the 
Christian  is  to  prevail,  it  is  by  being  strong  in  the  faith ;  and  ha.  con- 
formity with  the  contemplations  and  sentiments  which  his    laith 
awakens,  he  must  watch,  and  pray,  and  strive.     If  he  ceases  to  be 
thus  exercised  at  any  one  moment,  his  whole  strength  has  departed 
from  him,  and  there  is  not  one  of  the  feeblest  of  his  spiritual  enemies 
that  may  not  start  up  and  surprise  him,  and  gain  an  advantage  awer 
him.    This  doctrine  cannot  be  stated  in  stronger  terms  than  il  is 
represented  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  own  experience.     **For  ire 
know,"  says  he,  **that  the  law  is  spiritual:  but  I  am  carnal,  sold 
under  sin.*'     "For  the  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not;  but  the  evil 
which  I  would  not,  that  I  do."     There  is  a  "  law  in  my  members 
warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to 
the  law  of  sin,  which  is  in  my  members.     Oh !  wretched  noAn  that  I 
am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?*' 

Now,  here  is  no  change  of  the  natural  powers  and  tendencies.  The 
whole  improvement  effected  on  the  believer  is,  literally,  and  without 
any  figure  of  speech,  the  effect  lof  circumstances,  training,  and  habit. 
The  mind  has  been  awakened  by  faith  to  the  perception  of  a  new 
class  of  objects ;  it  has  been  made  alive  to  God  and  heavenly  things, 
to  which  it  was  forme^y  dead  and  insensible ;  as  faith  is  strengthened, 
its  sway  over  the  powers  and  principles  of  the  mind  is  extended,  and' 
its  ascendency  is  confirmed ;  but  the  powers  which  are  thus  awakened, 
and  qu\,ckened,  and  kept  alive,  and  exercised  by  faith,  are  the  self- 
same powers  which  existed  before.  The  only  difference  is,  that  they 
were  formerly  devoted  to  objects  less  worthy  of  them,  less  ennobling, 
or,  it  may  have  been,  positively  debasing.  But  by  means  of  the 
divine  principle  of  faith  implanted,  and  growing  stronger  in  his  breast, 
the  Christian  is  removed  from  the  contact  and  contamination  of  what- 
ever is  low  or  polluting.  He  lives  by  faith.  Though  in  the  world, 
he  is  living  continually  above  it.  His  miml  is  conversant  with  the 
sublime  and  glorious  things  revealed  to  his  believing  eye ;  and  it  is 
his  contemplation  of  these,  and  his  converse  with  them,  which  are  not 
transforming  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his  mind,  but  schooling  and 
exercising  them,  and  which  are  thus  gradualfy  moulding  his  habits 
and  his  tastes  into  a  meetness  for  the  fellowship  of  the  saints  in  light 

If  the  view  now  submitted  is  scriptural,  which  nobody,  T  think,  i^an 
doubt,  it  establishes  the  principle  which  I  am  maintaining ;  and  shows 
that  Scripture  and  phrenology,  so  far  from  being  at  variance,  are  in 
entire  and  beautiful  coincidence.     , 

But  this  is  not  all.    So  strong  are  man^s  natural  tendencies  to  evil» 
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and  io  completdy  does  Scripture  recognise  their  permanemt  hold  and 
•eat  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  even  the  divine  principle  of  faith  is  not 
sufficient  of  itself  to  enable  him  to  overcome  them.  He  must  con- 
tinually ask  for,  and  obtain,  the  aids  of  the  holy  spirit  of  God,  to  help 
his  infirmities,  and  to  strengthen  his  otherwise  feeble  and  vain  resist- 
ance. He  is  weak  in  himself,  but  when  he  is  weak,  then  is  he 
strong ;  for  the  strength  of  God  is  made  perfect  in  his  weakness,  and 
he  b  strengthened  with  might  by  the  spirit  in  the  inner  man. 

Is  it  possible,  I  ask,  to  conceive  any  thing  that  could  convey  a 
stronger  idea  of  fixed  and  deep-rooted  propensities  than  this  doctrine 
implies  ? 

And  if  any  thing  should  still  be  thought  wanting,  I  would  appeal  to 
one  other  doctrine  of  our  holy  religion,  a  doctrine  which  is  eminently 
peculiar  to,  and  characteristic  of,  Christianity,  which  never  had  a 
place  in  any  merely  human  system  of  faith,  which  was  the  subject  of 
mockery  and  derision  to  the  philosophers  of  Athens,  but  which,  in 
the  most  striking  manner,  countenances  and  accords  with  the  whole 
system  of  phrenology :  I  allude  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, 
which  proclaims,  in  language  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  dignity  and  tlie 
essential  importance  of  our  material  part.  For  vre  are  taught  that 
notwithstanding  all  that  Christian  faith  and  Christian  exertion  and 
steadfastness,  and  the  spirit  of  God  himself,  can  do  for  us,  the  victory 
over  the  flesh  will  never  be  complete  on  this  side  the  grave.  It  is  not 
nntil  this  body  has  died,  and  been  changed,  and  made  anew,  that  the 
soul  is  to  be  completely  fitted  for  its  eternal  home.  **  This  corruptible 
shall  put  on  incorruption,  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality.*' 
*'Our  bodies  shall  be  fashioned  like  unto  Christ's  glorious  body»" 
and  then  shall  we  ascend  and  **  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  so  shall 
we  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord." 

I  say,  therefore,  that  the  phrenologists  are  not  contradicted,  but  are 
most  expressly  and  powerfully  confirmed,  by  phrenology,  when  they 
hold  that  no  change  is  produced  upon  the  origipal  faculties  and 
qualities  of  the  human  mind  by  the  reception  of  Christianity.  Phreno- 
logists cannot  tell  whether  a  man  is  a  Christian  from  the  examination 
of  his  cranium^  any  more  than  tliey  can  tell  whether  he  has  been  the 
subject  of  human  teaching  or  human  training.  The  effects  of  Chris- 
tianity are  infinitely  greater  than  what  are  produced  by  any  merely 
human  teaching,  or  by  any  merely  human  discipline,  because  the 
Christian  is  taught  of  God,  and  is  sustained  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Almighty.  Under  the  influence  of  such  means,  the  very  chief  of 
sinners  may  be  brought  from  darkness  into  light,  and  from  sin  unto 
tidiness.  But  the  fact,  that  such  means  are  employed,  and  are  neces* 
sary  to  the  laat,  is  the  very  fact  which  shows  that  the  innate  priiv» 
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ciples  and  oonstitation  of  the  mind  lemain  luwlteredt  and  irliidi 
blishes  my  proposition,  that  there  is  an  entire  aceordanee  between  tiie 
doctrines  of  Christianity  and  of  phrenology. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

BLEMBlfTARY  PHRENOLOOY.— 4f0.  8. 
BT  a  8.  IDWLR. 

The  modified  inflnences  of  the  various  facolties,  when  acting  in 
combination,  constitute  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  praetieal 
phrenology.  Without  properly  estimating  these  influences,  no  oot^ 
rect  estimate  of  character  can  be  formed ;  yet  this  department  of  the 
science  is  not  sufficiently  understood  or  appreciated.  These  inftn- 
ences,  as  applied  to  the  classes  of  faculties,  are  particularly  interestii^. 
For  example:  One  in  whom  the  posterior  portion  of  the  head — ^whidi 
includes  the  organs  of  the  propensities— greatly  predominates  over  the 
frontal,  will  manifest  proportionally  more  of  feeling  than  reason ;  of 
passion  than  intellect ;  of  propelling  than  directing  power ;  of  effi- 
ciency than  of  originality  and  strength  of  intellect ;  of  zeal,  energy, 
and  action,  than  wisdom,  discretion,  and  judgment ;  in  fine,  more  of 
the  animal  than  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  frontal  portion  of  the  head  predominates  in  size 
and  activity  over  the  posterior,  the  character  will  be  the  reverse. 

One  in  whom  the  basilar  or  lower  portion  of  the  head — ^whiefa 
includes  the  animal  propensities  and  observing  powers — ^predominMes, 
will  possess  great  force  and  efficiency  of  character,  joined  wi&  a 
ready  talent  for  business  or  study ;  strong  passions  applied  to  selfish 
purposes,  and  unrestrained  by  the  moral  sentiments,  sufficient  smart- 
ness, tact,  and  energy,  to  conduct  large  operations  and  effect  important 
undertakings,  yet  less  elevation,  magnanimity,  and  depth  of  intellect 
Many  men  who  have  been  distinguished  in  the  world,  have  had  the 
organs  located  in  this  portion  of  the  head  large.  These  organs  give 
the  propelling  power  to  be  employed  by  the  intellect  in  attaining  its 
ends,  or  by  the  monl  sentiments  in  promoting  moral  and  philanthropic 
objects,  or  by  the  selfish  sentiments  in  self-aggrandisement.  This 
class  of  faculties  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  strong  and  robust 
constitution. 

One  who  possesses  a  much  greater  developement  of  the  moral  and 
^nteUectoal  organs,  than  of  the  propensities,  will  have  goodness,  with 
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leM  frefttaeM  or  force,  of  character,  morality,  and  virtae,  joined  with 
waat  of  impetus,  if  not  of  efficiency ;  will  have  fine  talents  and  a  love 
Ibr  moral  and  intellectoai  pursuits,  accompanied  with  so  much  modesty 
dependence,  if  not  actual  tameness,  of  character,  that  he  will  not  be 
likely  to  rise  in  the  world,  unless  pushed  forward  by  others,  but  may 
then  distinguish  himself;  will  be  amiable  and  sentimental,  if  not 
eminendy  pious,  yet  effect  but  little.  This  organisation  is  but  poorly 
adapted  to  the  exigences  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  generally 
accompanied  with  the  nervous  temperament,  a  delicate  constitution, 
and  fine  feelings. 

One  having  large  organs  of  the  propensities  and  of  the  religious 
sentiments,  and  the  reasoning  faculties  only  moderate  or  full,  may 
straggle  hard  against  the  current  of  his  propensities,  yet  will  be  liable 
to  be  often  overcome  by  it ;  may  endeavour  to  live  a  virtuous.  Chris- 
tian life,  yet  will  be  sometimes  guilty  of  gross  inconsistencies;  will 
lake  contracted  views  of  religious  subjects,  and  indulge,  alternately, 
both  classes  of  organs;  but,  with  the  moral  and  reasoning  organs 
equally  large,  will  be  obliged  to  strug^e  hard,  yet  will  generally 
straggle  successfully,  against  **his  easily  besetting  sins,"  and,  in 
general,  be  consistent  in  his  religious  belief  and  practice. 

One  having  ihe  propensities  well  developed,  with  very  large  moral 
and  intellectual  organs,  will  combine  great  strength  of  mind  with  great 
energy  of  character,  directed  by  the  humane  sentiments,  and  applied  to 
the  advancement  of  moral  and  benevolent  objects,  and  be  a  talented 
and  usefiil  member  of  society,  yet  have  his  faults.  ttt 

One  with  strong  propensities,  and  the  intellectual  organs  large  and 
the  moral  deficient,  will  combine  great  power  and  energy  of  mind, 
with  great  depravity  of  character,  and  never  lack  means  by  which  to 
gratify  his  selfish  passions. 

One  having  the  perceptive  oif^ans  generally  large,  and  the  reasoning 
organs  only  full,  will  have  a  mind  well  stored  with  facts,  and  a  desire 
to  see  and  know ;  a  thirst  for  general  information,  and  a  facility  in 
acquiring  it;  an  ability  to  attend  to  details,  and  a  popular,  practical, 
business  talent,  but  will  lack  depth,  judgment,  originality,  and  pene- 
tntion  of  mind ;  may  execute  well,  but  cannot  adapt  means  to  ends, 
nor  superintend  complicated  operations;  may  possess  versatility  of 
genius,  be  a  good  scholar,  and  pass  for  a  man  of  talents  and  learning, 
yet  will  not  think  profoundly,  nor  readily  comprehend  first  principles, 
nor  bear  sounding.  • 

One  with  the  reflecting  organs  Iai|fe,  and  the  perceptive  only  mode- 
rate or  small,  or  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  forehead  much  laiger 
thau  the  lower,  will  think  more  than  he  observes  or  communicates ; 
vnXk  have  much  more  to  do  with  %dea9  than  with  facta;  with  fiauhh 
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mental  prindples  and  the  general  bearing  of  thingBy  tkaa  widi 
details  and  mLnutiae ;  with  the  abstract  relations,  than  with  the  qnatibca 
of  things ;  with  the  analytical  and  demonstrative  sciences*  than  widi 
the  natural;  with  thoughts  than  words;  may  have  great  atreagih, 
shrewdness,  and  penetration  of  intellect,  and  be  a  deep  and  prolSMiBd 
reasoner,  but  will  lack  versatility  of  talent,  and  be  unable  to  em^of 
his  powers  tagood  advantage,  or  show  what  he  is,  except  in  a  certu 
sphere,  yet  will  wear  well,  have  a  fund  of  important  ideas,  and  eteA- 
lent  judgment,  and  shine  in  proportion  as  he  is  tried. 

One  having  the  perceptive  and  reasoning  organs  both  large,  and  a 
large  and  an  active  brain,  will  have  a  universal  talent,  and  a  mind  well 
balanced  and  well  furnished  with  both  facts  and  principles ;  will  be  i 
general  scholar,  and,  with  a  respectable  developement  of  the  propen- 
sities, possess  a  decidedly  superior  intellect,  and  be  capable  of  rising 
to  eminence^  will  not  only  possess  talents  of  a  very  hig^  order,  bm 
also  be  able  to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage,  and  both  devise  and 
execute  projects,  and  succeed  in  whatever  he  undertakes,  even  when 
most  of  those  around  him  fail. 

One  with  a  round,  even  head,  in  which  all  the  organs  are  respect- 
ably developed,  will  manifest  uniformity  and  consistency  of  character, 
opinion,  and  conduct ;  have  few  excesses  or  defects ;  take  his  cha- 
racter from  surrounding  circumstances ;  be  less  under  the  influence  of 
impulses,  and  manifest  on  nearly  all  subjects  good  sense  and  judgment; 
will  have  what  may  be  called  "  a  well-balanced  mind,*'  and,  like  the 
poet's  good  man,  '*  hold  the  even  tenor  of  his  way."  If  the  brain  is 
large  and  active,  and  extermd  influences  are  favourable,  the  individual 
will  be  a  universal  genius,  great  in  every  thing,  and  capable  of  sway- 
ing a  commanding  influence  in  the  world. 

One  with  a  head  uneven,  having  many  protuberances  and  depres- 
sions upon  it,  will  be  equally  peculiar,  eccentric,  and  sui'generu^ 
will  present  many  strong  and  weak  points  of  mind  and  character ;  be 
too  much  the  sport  of  impulses,  and  the  creature  of  circumstances, 
thus  exhibiting  opposite  phases  of  character,  and  hence  will  be  esti- 
mated very  diflerentiy  by  diflerent  persons.  Such  an  individual  will 
be  subject  to  many  changes  in  passing  through  the  world-^willbe 
driven  here  and  there  by  strong  excitements,  and  manifest  but  little 
real  self-government  Other  conditions  being  equal  in  two  headi, 
except  that  the  organs  of  the  one  are  uniformly  developed,  and  those 
of  the  other  unevenly,  the  former  is  far  more  preferable  than  the 
latter;  and  parents  and  teachers,  in  educatmg  children,  should  take 
great  pains  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  the  harmonious  developer 
ment  of  all  the  mental  powers. 


<'l 
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ARTICLE  V. 

I 

nasDomf  AN  ex  of  cbetain  oroIns  in  thb  britmr  fokt0«— no.  6« 

COWPEB. 

If  there  ever  was  a  man  *'  too  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
to  catch  the  nearest  way,"  it  was  the  poet  of  Olney.    Destined  by  his 
friends  to  the  bar,  his  peculiar  organisation  wholly  disqualified  him  for 
success  in  the  legal  profession.    The  stormy  struggles  of  life,  of  the 
forum,  or  the  hall,  were  about  as  genial  to  his  nature  as  the  tornado  is 
to  the  hare'bell,  shaken  by  a  breath.    In  what,  then,  consisted  his 
unfitness?    Neither  in  intellectual  nor  moral  deficiency — ^none  will 
believe  it  of  the  author  of  the  **  Task" — nor  yet  in  want  of  ambition, 
that  convenient  solution  in  similar  cases,  for  he  has  written  to  per- 
petuate his  name,  and  possessed  all  a  poet's  sensibility  to  applause 
and  censure.     He  waa  not  without  ambition,  but,  as  Lady  Macbeth 
would  say,  «*  without  the  illness  should  attend  it."    Phrenolpgy  alone 
can  furnish  the  true  key  to  his  character,  and  open  out  all  his  pecu* 
liarities,  all  his  weaknesses,  and  all  his  virtues.     His  head  was  much 
above  the  average  size,  his  temperament  chiefly  nervous,  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  region  predominant.  Cautiousness  and  Conscientious- 
ness very  large,   while    Hope,    Self-esteem,    Combativeness,    and 
Destructiveness,  were  relatively  deficient.    Such  are  the  simple  data 
from  which,  joined  with  other  conditions,  a  hundred  phrenologists, 
possessing  the  inductive  spirit  of  their  science,  wbuld  infer  the  same 
results.     But  let  us  turn  to  his  actual  history.     He  studied,  or  rather 
dallied  over,  law  for  several  years,  and  was  in  due  time  called  to  the 
bar.    On  his  first  attempt  to  speak  in  public,  he  was  seized  with  such 
excessive  trepidation  that  he  could  not  articulate,  and  the  failure  acting 
on  his  sensitive  system,  produced  a  severe  and  dangerous  nervous 
aflection.     This  was  not  an  embarrassment  which  custom  could 
remove,  or  even  greatly  modify,  but  flowed  inevitably  from  his 
organisation,  which  disposed  him  to  great  timidity,  self-distrust,  and 
morbid  exaggeration  of  difficulties.     The  same  deep  sense  of  his 
unworthiness  we  see  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  where  he  appears 
before  us  in  the  character  of  a  Christian,  entangled  in  the  metaphy- 
sical dogmas  of  theology,  overwhelmed  with  a  consciousness  of  guilt, 
and  shuddering  at  the  prospect  of  eternal  reprobation.     Painfully 
impressed  with  his  inability  to  practise  his  profession,  he  soon 
entirely  abandoned  it,  and  sought  peace  in  obscurity.    Buried  in  the 
g^oom  of  Olney,  he  lived  for  many  years  in  violation  of  physical  v 
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mental  laws,  vainly  endeavouring  to  find  employment  for  his  highly 
gifted  mind,  in  constructing  fanning  utensils,  superintending  a  small 
garden,  and  rearing  rabbits — useful  occupations  enough  as  mere  relaxa- 
tion, but  altogether  inadequate  to  supply  the  demands  of  a  mind  such 
as^  his«  Nor  was  his  social  iutercourse  very  nicely  adapted  to  his 
nature.  The  amiable  family  of  the  Unwins,  grateful  as  every  friend 
of  the  poet  mu&t  ever  feel  for  their  kindness  and  care,  knew  very  little 
of  his  real  character,  and  were  much  better  calculated  to  nourish  his 
morbid  views«  than  to  call  forth  tho^e  energies,  the  due  exercise  of 
which  has  enrolled  his  name  with  the  famous  bards  of  his  nation.  A 
long  and  painful  period  passed  in  this  retreat,  and  with  th^  exception 
of  some  slight  contributions  to  a  hymn-book  and  an  occasional  sonnet, 
nothing  indicated  the  existence  of  tlie  poet.  But  he  was  visited  by 
those  better  able  to  understand  and  appreciate  him  than  his  usual 
acquaintances.  To  Lady  Austen  and  his  charming  cousin,  the  Lady 
Hesketh,  whose  refined  manners,  lively  wit,  and  brilliant  'intellectv 
aroused  his  higher  powers,  we  are  chiefly  indebted,  not  only  for  the 
Task,  but  for  many  of  his  best  productions.  To  the  influence,  also, 
of  these  attractive  qualities  of  his  accomplished  relative,  which  fur- 
nished his  mind  with  the  healthful  excitement  it  so  much  needed,  and 
to  the  mental  labour  thus  superinduced,  he  in  all  probability  owed  the 
long  exemption  subsequently  enjoyed,  from  that  religious  gloom  and 
melancholy  which  had  been  fast  gathering  like  night  over  his  entire 
moral  nature 

This  admirably  exemplifies  the  great  advantage  to  health  of  body  and 
mind,  of  calling  forth  the  latter  by  presenting  its  appropriate  objects* 
A  few  intelligent  friends  visiting  him  for  a  short  time,  awakened  into 
wholesome  activity  faculties  which  were  rusting  from  disuse,  or  what 
was  even  worse,  were  emplo^d  upon  the  subdeties  of  theology, 
which  filled  his  imagination  with  horrors.  The  consequence  of  this 
restored  vigour  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  in  our  language, 
several  excellent  fugitive  pieces,  and  the  amusing  adventures  of  John 
Gilpin.  This  last,  as  every  reader  knows,  was  composed  in  one  of 
Cowper^s  darkest  moods,  and  it  may  be  well  to  call,  in  passing,  atten- 
tion to  this  fact,  as  one  of  the  thousands  toUdly  inexplicable  upori  any 
other  than  phrenological  principles.  I^  demonstrates  the  multiplex 
character  of  the  mind,  and  shows  that  the  faculty  of  **  Wit'*  can  be  in 
action,  suggesCing  the  most  ludicrous  incidental  even  while  Cautious- 
ness,  and  some  other  organs,  are  filling  the  fancy  with  these  frightful 
creatioqs.  But  let  us  turn  more  particularly  to  his  cranial  develope- 
ments.  The  perceptive  faculties  were  very  strong,  indicated  in  the 
li|ienesses  more  by  the  depth  than  breadth  of  his  forehead.  Hence 
his  descriptive  power,  the  graphic  vigour  of  which  is  equal  to  Thomp- 
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racy,  but,  in  consequence  of  his  smaHer  propensities,  not 

.  of  colouring.    Comparing  him  with  the  autlior  of  the 

/'  whom  he  somewhat  resembles,  we  agree  with  Coleridge 

\niT  the  latter  the  **  bom  poet"    There  is  commonly  greater 

of  style,  if  not  more  depth  of  thought^  in  the  **  Task,"  but  it 

;he  fervour  and  intensity  of  the  '*  Season^.*'    Cowper*s  tempo- 

.  nt  was  finer,  and  his  Causality  probably  larger*    But  the  Ideality, 

.  li^uage,  and  affective  faculties  of  Thompson  were  much  superior. 

owper^s  productiotts  are  usually  compact,  vigorous,  and  highly 

polished.     They  never  offend  the  most  cultivated  taste,  but  often    • 

delight  it,  and  on  the  other  hand,  seldom    move  the  affections. 

Thompson  seizes  the  attention,  holds  it  in  spite  of  many  faults,  rivets 

it  upon  the  subject,  carries  his  reader  right  onward  in  the  current  of  a 

sweeping  amplification,  and  often  in  a  perfect  cataract  of  words; 

words,  however,  which  frequently,  with  singular  beauty,  advance, 

expand,  and  enforce  the  thought.    Comparison,  in  Cowper,  was  well 

developed,  and  Ideality,  though  by  no  means  a  ruling  organ,  was  not 

deficient.     Language,  also,  was  rather  large;  in  accordance  with 

which  he  was  not  only  an  excellent  linguist,  but,  in  our  humble 

opinion,  his  English  style  is  unsurpassed  in  precision  and  purity,  and 

combines  to  a  greater  degree  strength  and  beauty  with  a  chastened 

simplicity,  than  that  of  any  writer  of  the  last  or  present  century  with 

whose  works  we  are  familiar.     Benevolence,  which  was  powerful, 

together  with  his  small  Destructivoness,  created  that  extreme  horror 

of  war,  however  palliated  by  the  necessity  of  nations,  and  that  almost 

morbid  sensibility  to  the  infliction  of  pain  upon  any  sentient  being,  so 

often  manifested  in  his  writings. 

**I  would  not  number  in  my  list  of  friends, 
(Though  graced  with  polished  manneis  and  fine  sense,       .  , 
Yet  waDtmg  sensibility,)  the  man 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm." 

Veneration  and  Wonder,  equally  large  and  active,  disposed  him  ta  see 
signs  and  tokens,  and  a  special  providence  in  the  operations  of  nature, 
whenever  they  deviated  from  common  experience.  Philosophical 
solutions  of  doubtful  causes  displeased  him,  and  seemed  to  him 
profane. 

"  Forth  steps  the  spruce  philosopher,  and  tells 
Of  homogeoeal  and  discordant  springs 
And  principles ;  of  causes,  how  tney  work 
By  necessary  laws  their  sure  effects ; 
Of  action  and  reaction.    He  has  found 
The  source  of  the  disease  that  nature  feels. 
And  bids  the  world  take  heart,  and  banish  fear. 
Thou  fool !  will  thy  discovery  of  the  cause 
Suspend  the  efiect  or  heal  it?' 
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Like  all  men  of*  high  intellectual  and  moral  endowment,  he  wat 
disgusted  with  Uie  low  standard  by  which  society  regulates  its  actions, 
and  he  dung  to  the  pleasing  belief  of  eternal  justice  manifesting  its 
retributive  power  in  partial  and  particular  instances.  Like  them,  too, 
he  was  apt,  for  the  want  of  a  philosophy  derived  from  the  nature  of 
things,  to  confound  the  physical  and  moral  laws.  Thus  he  beheld, 
in  the  great  fog  which  covered  Europe  in  1783,  the  workings  of  an 
offended  Deity.  Conscientiousness  and  Cautiousness  constitute, 
both  from  their  size  and  morbid  actions,  the  most  striking  points  of 
his  religious  character.  They  were  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
diseased  action,  and  the  source  of  much  of  his  suffering,  which  was 
rendered  frightfully  intense  by  his  very  active  temperament.  His 
correspondence,  especially  that  part  of  it  relating  to  his  religious 
experience,  presents  a  painful  picture  of  the  unhealthy  action  of  these 
organs.  Nor  is  the  gloom  they  leave  upon  the  reader's  mind  in  the 
slightest  degree  lessened,  by  reflecting  upon  the  manner  in  which 
some  of  his  friends  replied  to  those  communications.  The  editor  of 
those  letters  attempts,  in  his  preface,  to  refute  the  notion,  rather  pre- 
valent afler  the  publication  of  Hayley*s  life  of  the  poet,  that  religion, 
or  his  views  of  religion,  led  to  his  mental  aberrations ;  but,  as  we 
think,  unsuccessfully.  He  states  the  poet's  gloom  and  hypochondria 
were  entirely  produced  by  his  having  in  early  life  imprudently 
checked  an  er3rsipe]atous  affection  of  the  face.  That  his  health 
might  have  been  thus  injured,  and  his  mind,  in  consequence,  slightly 
effected,  is  not  denied.  But  it  cannot  be  received,  in  the  face  of  more 
powerful  ones,  as  an  adequate  cause  of  Cowper's  insanity.  That  his 
peculiar  notions  of  religion  exercised  a  most  powerful  influence  over 
his  mind,  cannot  be  contested,  since  he  hatf  himself  recorded  it.  Nor 
will  any  unprejudiced  inquirer  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  af\er  weigh- 
ing ^U  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  that  influence  was  fright- 
fully disastrous.  Let  us,  then,  remember  his  organisation ;  the  pre- 
dominant nervous  temperament,  the  small  Hope,  moderate  Self-esteem, 
large  Cautiousness  and  Conscientiousness ;  and  it  will  at  once  be  con- 
ceded that  &ny  thing  calculated  to  stimulate  unduly  the  larger  organs, 
and  encumber  the  weaker,  could  not  fail  to  be  extremely  pemiciomr^ 
Now,  one  of  the  capital  points  of  belief  of  the  sect  to  which  he  was 
attached,  is  that  of  the  *^  elect,*'  and  the  comparative  uselessness  of 
good  works  to  secure  salvation.  One  of  this  persuasion,  with  a  large 
endowment  of  Self-esteem  and  Hope,  will  be  very  apt  to  think  him- 
self one  of  the  chosen,  even  though  his  actual  viees  would  make  him 
^pear,  in  the  eyes  of  all  others,  utterly  unworthy  of  the  selection.- 
And  on  the  other  hand,  one  with  these  same  organs  small,  and  believ- 
ing thus,  would,  notwithstanding  his  whole  lifef  might  have  been 
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'.oe  of  the  higher  virtues,  fear,  in  his 

[le  was  destined  to  hopeless  panishment. 

^  case*     But  to  show  more  clearly  the  influ* 

'Oil  one  of  his  organisation*  tet  us  listen  to 

To  the  Rew*  Mr*  Newt0n* 

")  intended  to  represent,  not  my  own  heart,  but  the 

.(All,  mourning  and  yet  rejoicing,  pierced  with  thorns 

out  with  roses.     I  have  the  thorn  without  the  rose. 

wintry  one,  the  flowers  are  withered,  but  the  thorn 


# 


-  me  months  later; 

•   been  lately  more  dejected  than  usual;  more  harassed  by 
in  the  night,  and  more  deeply  poisoned  by  them  on  the 
I  g  day.    I  know  not  what  is  portended  by  an  alteration  for 
rse,  after  ikvm  years  qfrnieety.^^ 

AQ  eleven  years  here,  makes  the  time  during  which  he  believed 
. '.nelf  hopelessly  doomed  to  future  punishment;  and  thus  he  con- 
laes,  several  years  after  :-*» 

**  Adam's  approach  to  the  tree  of  life,  after  he  had  sinned,  was  not 
more  effectually  prohibited  by  the  flaming  sword,  that  turned  every 
way,  than  mine  to  its  great  antitype  has  been  now  almost  thirteen 
yearst  a  short  interval  of  two  or  three  days,  which  passed  about  this 
time  twelvemonth,  alone  excepted.  For  what  reason  it  is  that  I  am 
thus  long  excluded,  if  I  am  ever  again  to  b^  admitted,  is  known  to 
God  only.  I  can  say  but  this,  that  if  he  is  still  my  father,  this 
paternal  severity  has  toward  me  been  such  as  that  I  have  reason  to 
account  it  unexampled.  *  *  *  If  the  ladder  of  Christian  experience 
reaches,  as  I  suppose  it  does,  to  the  very  presence  of  God,  it  has 
nevertheless  its  foot  in  the  abyss.  And  if  Paul  stood,  as  no  doubt  he 
did,  on  the  topmost  round  of  it,  I  have  been  standing,  and  still  stand, 
on  the  lowest,  in  this  thirteenth  year  that  has  passed  since  I  descended. 
In  such  a  situation  of  mind,  encompassed  by  the  midnight  of  absolute 
despair,  and  a  thousand  times  filled  with  unspeakable  horror,  I  first 
commenced  author.*^ 

In  this  same  letter,  he  alludes  to  a  fear  expressed  by  some  of  his 
religious  friends  that  he  might  be  injured  by  the  gaiety  of  some  of  the 
ittlelligent  acquaintances  who  surrounded  him ! 

<*  At  present,  however,  I  have  no  connections  at  which  either  you, 
t  trust,  or  any  who  love  me  and  wish  me  well^  have  occasion  to 
n%- 
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conceire  alarm.    *    *    *   I  do  not  know  that  there  is  among  them  a 
single  person  from  whom  I  am  likely  to  catch  contaminaiionJ*^ 

A  month  later,  he  writes  in  the  same  strain  of  hopelessness — 

*'  The  dealings  of  God  with  me  are  to  myself  utterly  anintelligible. 
More  than  a  twelvemonth  has  passed  since  I  began  to  hope  that, 
having  walked  the  whole  breadth  of  the  bottom  of  this  Red  Sea,  I 
was  beginning  to  climb  the  opposite  shore,  and  I  prepared  to  sing  the 
song  of  Moses.  But  I  have  been  disappointed ;  those  hopes  have 
been  blasted ;  those  comforts  have  been  wrested  from  me.  I  could 
not  be  so  duped,  even  by  the  arch  enemy  himself,  as  to  be  made  to 
question  the  Divine  nature  of  them ;  but  I  have  been  made  to  believe 
that  God  gave  them  to  me  in  derision,  and  took  them  away  in 
vengeance." 

A  long  letter  follows,  of  exculpation  from  certain  charges  of  living 
too  gay  a  life^  in  which  he  anxiously  assures  his  friend  that  riding 
out  with  Mrs.  Unwin  in  the  carriage  and  company  of  Lady  Hesketh, 
has  not  led  him  into  the  di89ipatum  his  friends  had  feared.  There 
can  be  but  one  feeling  experienced  by  every  sane  mind  towards  those 
who  would  thus  have  deprived  the  unhappy  poet  of  the  little  pleasure 
within  his  reach,  and  that  is  unutterable  disgust.  . 

Our  space  admits  of  no  more  extracts  from  that  painful  correspond- 
ence, nor  do  we  suppose  more  to  be  necessary  to  convince  the  reader 
that  whatever  happiness  others  may  have  found  in  the  tenets  he 
cherished,  to  Cowper  they  brought  nothing  but  gloom  and  misery. 

Phrenologists  perpetually  urge  divines,  who  possess  peculiar  oppor- 
tunities for  applying  its  benefits,  to  study  the  only  true  science  of 
mind.  Suppose  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton,  the  poef  s  friend  and  spiritual 
counsellor,  could  have  been  thus  enlightened,  and  consequently  been 
able  to  detect  the  peculiarities  of  Gowper's  organisation,  its  excesses 
and  defects,  would  he  have  responded  as  he  did  to  those  gloomy, 
morbid,  hopeless  letters?  When  the  poet^s  fears  at  length  extended 
even  unto  the  horrid  apprehension  of  eternal  punishment — when  his 
overwrought  Gonscientiousness  magnified  his  venial  offences  into 
crimes  too  deep  for  the  infinite  mercy  of  heaven— could  any  divine 
acquainted,  as  every  divine  ought  to  be,  with  the  difiference  between 
healthy  and  diseased  manifestations,  have  balanced— according  to  all 
the  cold  niceties  of  that  merciless  creed,  which  is  the  offspring  of  an 
exterminating  spirit,  savouring  much  more  of  man's  destructiveneBs 
than  of  the  even-handed  justice  of  God — all  the  probabilities  and 
improbabilities  of  such  a  destiny  for  his  friend,  and  that  friend  one 
who  had  never  injured  a  human  being — no,  not  a  particle  of  organised 
matter— one  who  would  not  have  doomed  a  Nero  or  a  Galigula  to  the 
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fate  which,  with  9o  much  self-abasement,  he  dreaded  for  himself? 
Would  he  have  played  and  tampered  with  those  insane  horrors, 
instead  of  appealing  to  that  intellect  which,  even  in  detailing  them, 
evinced  its  strength,  and  to  that  sense  of  justice,  never  blind  nor 
without  charity,  but  when  beholding  his  own  frailties— instead  of 
demonstrating,  by  a  force  of  reason  which  his  unhappy  friend  could 
not  have  resisted,  the  total  impossibility  of  his  ever  suffering  the 
frightful  punishment  he  so  much  feared,  but  which,  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  sinless  life,  he  could  not  have  incurred  ?  But  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Newton  was  without  light;  the  language  which  the  Author  of 
man  has  impressed  upon^  the  dome  of  thought  had  not  then  been 
interpreted  aright,  and  the  inner  mysteries  of  the  sanctuary  were  yet 
unsolved. 

The  melancholy  poet,  but  too  prone  to  observe  the  darker  shades 
of  life,  required  society  the  opposite  to  that  which  Olney  or  his 
religious  associations  furnished.  And  the  attentive  reader  of  his 
history  cannot  fail  to  discover,  in  the  salutary  effects  which  ever 
followed  his  occasional  intercourse  with  strong  and  healthy  minds,  the 
absurdity  of  that  philosophy  which,  by  a  species  of  homoeopathic  treat- 
ment, would  cure  with  what  created  the  disease — would  substitute  the 
base  for  the  antidote — and  attempt  to  dissipate  the  mists  by  extinguish- 
ing the  sun. 

During  the  five  or  more  years  when  he  was  engaged  upon  the 
translation  of  Homer,  his  health  was  unusually  sound,  and  his  mind 
proportionately  vigorous ;  but  after  that  work  was  completed,  and  all 
proper  excitement  withdrawn  from  his  faculties,  he  unwisely  returned 
again  to  theological  mysticism.  His  intellect  began  to  wander,  and 
once  more  became  thoroughly  overcast ;  but  now,  unfortunately,  with 
clouds  and  thick  darkness  no  more  to  be  completely  dispelled,  and 
whence  he  at  last  emerged,  the  dim  phantom  of  himself,  with  his 
physical  energies  utterly  sapped,  his  mind  emasculate  and  shattered— 
the  unhappy  victim  of  religious  mania. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 


The  PhUoBophy  of  Human  life:  being  an  invesHaaiion  of  the  greai 
Elemente  of  I^e^-^he  Power  thai  ^cte—the  IftU  that  direetM  the 
Jiction^-^and  the  AecountabiHty  or  Sanctions  that  influence  the 


By  Amos  Dean,  rrofessor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  Albany 
Medical  College.  PuUished  by  Marsh,  Capen,  Lyon,  &  Co. 
Boston :  12  mo.  pp.  300. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  number  of  works  pub- 
lished on  phrenology  is  rapidly  increasing.  This  fact  shows  that  not 
only  the  advocates  of  the  science  are  zealously  engaged  in  multiplying 
their  efforts  in  its  behalf,  but  also  that  a  strong  conviction  exists  in  the 
community  generally  of  the  truth  and  impOTtance  of  the  principles  it 
involves.  It  is  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  a  greater  number  of 
works  on  phrenology  have  been  published  and  sold  in  Great  Britata 
for  several  years  past,  than  on  any  other  one  subject,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  religif  n.  And  we  can  see  ao  satisfactory  reason  why  this 
may  not  yet  be  the  case  in  the  United  States.  As  an  evidenee  of 
this,  there  have  been  published  within  the  past  year,  five  or  six  new 
books  by  our  own  countrymen,  besides  new  editions  called  for  of 
several  foreign  worits  on  the  science. 

Among  the  former,  may  be  mentioned  the  one  heading  this  article. 
Its  extended  title  will  convey  to  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  work.  Its  author  was  one  of  the  first  in  the 
United  States  to  espouse  publicly  the  new  science.  Nearly  ten  yeare 
since,  Mr.  Dean  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  phrenology  before 
an  association  of  young  men  in  the  city  of  Albany.  These  lecUuree 
were  afterwards  published  in  a  small  volume,  under  the  title  of 
'*  Elements  of  Phrenology,*'  which  met  with  quite  a  favourable  rec^ 
tion.  Mr.  Dean  has  also  contributed  several  interesting  articles  to 
the  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  to  the  American  Phrenological  Journal. 
And  we  congratulate  the  friends  of  the  science  in  the  reception  of 
this,  his  last  and  most  valuable  contribution  on  the  **  Phiiosophy  of 
Human  LifeJ^  Our  only  regret  is,  that  we  cannot  possibly  do  the 
work  justice  within  the  small  space  in  which  the  limits  of  a  periodic^ 
like  this  necessarily  confine  us. 

The  topics  discussed  in  the  present  work,  are  among  the  most 
difficult  and  abstruse  that  have  ever  eome  before  the  human  mind. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  safe  to  say,  that  no  other  subjects  whatever  have 
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excited  aa  much  contr0veniy»  or  enlkted  more  talenti  than  those  of 
Wil),  Free  Agency,  and  Human  Reaponaibility.  And  tlie  principles 
involved  in  them  are  still  very  far  from  being  settled,  or  even  a  small 
share  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  inquirers  on  these  subjects,  from 
being  removed.  The  functions  of  the  brain  must  be  correctly  and 
thoroughly  understood  by  all  leading  writers  on  mental  science,  before 
these  points  can  be  generally  settled ;  and  even  then,  large  numbers  in 
the  community  will  be  entirely  incapable  of  understanding  the  philo- 
sophy of  Free  Agency  and  Human  Responsibility.  But  the  past 
history,  and  the  present  state  of  mental  science,  however,  indicate 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  views  of  mind,  which  can 
have  any  permanent  influence,  or  command  any  tolerable  share  of 
attention  and  respect,  must  be  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  brain.  The  number  of  eminent  men  who  are 
compelled  to  admit  this  fact,  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  and  self-interest  for  all  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
{ritilosophy  of  the  mind,  to  examine  the  facts  and  principles  adduced 
on  this  subject,  as  they  may  be  found  collected  and  recorded  in% 
various  phrenological  works. 

The  work  before  us  on  the  **  PhUosophy  of  Human  Life,**  is  based 
strictly  on  phrenological  principles,  though  the  technical  language 
of  the  science  is  not  generally  used.  The  author  commences  by 
defining  the  number  and  nature  of  the  primitive  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  then  describes,  in  a  very  clear  and  satisfactory  manner,  what  is 
understood  by  the  term  "/lotiyer"— <i  term  which  has  elicited  no  small 
shore  of  controversy,  and  been  greatly  mystified  by  the  metaphy* 
sicians.  It  is  utterly  impossible,  in  our  present  state  of  existence,  to 
have  any  clear  and  definite  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  mental  power^ 
if  we  consider  the  mind  only  abstractly ^  and  perfectly  indqundent  of 
the  body. 

Mr.  Dean  here  devotes  forty  pages  to  a  consideration  of  the  fVill. 
His  views  on  this  point  are  decidedly  ingenious  and  philosophical, 
being  well  arranged  and  clearly  presented.  He  alludes  to  the  erro- 
neous views  which  some  have  entertained  on  the  subject  in  the 
following  manner : — 

"  The  will  appears  to  have  been  considered,  by  many,  not  as  originating 

{'ram  the  mind,  or  as  formiog  a  pari  of  it,  but  as  introduced  into  it. 
'hey  seem  to  have  viewed  it  as  a  separate,  independent  agent,  finding 
an  appropiiate  employment  in  the  coinmg  of  decisions  or  determinations 
which  the  mind  and  material  organisation  are  best  occupied  in  carrying 
into  effect.  This  may  be  iaieried  from  their  speaking  of  the  self-deter- 
mining power  of  the  will,  a  power  which  certainly  can  be  exercised  in 
no  other  way  than  by  an  act  of  the  will.  This  act,  like  every  other, 
must  have  a  cause ;  and  if  the  will  be  self-determining,  can  be  caused 
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Only  by  an  act  of  itself.  This  would  in? oWe  the  obvioas  coatradietioo 
of  requiring  an  act  of  volition  to  precede  every  act  of  volition ;  which  la 
the  same,  in  substance,  as  to  require  a  beginning  prior  to  any  beginning. 

"  It  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  power  they  vest  in  the  will  of  recall- 
ing past  ideas.  That  is  a  power  the  will  can  never  directljr  exercise.  If 
ideas  cannot  be  recalled  by  the  different  facalties  that  originally  enter- 
tained tbem,  no  act  of  the  will  can  be  competent  for  that  purpose.  If 
they  can  be,  and  are  so  recalled,  they  are  then  present  to  the  mind,  and 
no  act  of  the  will  is  required. 

"  If  the  will  be  an  agent  thus  introduced,  and  thus  gifted  with  the 
power,  not  merely  of  controlling  mind  and  matter,  but  also  itself^  it 
would  be  important  to  inquire  into  the  manner  of  its  introduction ;  into 
its  composition ;  into  the  principles  on  which  its  decisions  are  founded ; 
and  into  the  authority  by  which  it  claims  to  exercise  such  illimitable 
sway  over  the  powers  of  mind  and  body,  with  which  its  only  tie  of  con- 
nection would  seem  to  be  that  of  command  on  the  one  part,  and  obedience 
on  the  other. 

*^  All  this,  however,  is  an  error.  The  will  is  not  a  tyrant,  merely  in- 
troduced into  the  mind  to  control.  It  is  no  more  separate  from,  or  inde* 
pendent  of,  intellectual  action,  than  are  perception,  memory,  or  associa- 
tion. It  is  a  legitimate  part  of  the  operation  of  mind;  and  hence  its 
origin,  elements,  and  principles  kre  to  be  sought  in  that  great  concentra- 
^tion  of  all  feeling  and  of  all  thoClght. 

'^  With  this  view  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  will,  it  may  be  defined  to 
be,  The  decision  of  the  whole  mind  upon  the  whole  matter,^ 

To  explain  this  point  briefly  in  our  own  worda,  we  would  remark 
that  will,  as  connected  with  free  agency,  may  be  considered  the 
decision  or  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  faculties,  hi  view  of  all  the 
motives  presented  to  them  through  the  intellect.  Three  conditions 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  constitute  any  being  a  free  agent:  viz. 
first,  WILL ;  secondly,  a  plurality  of  motives  ;  and  thirdly,  power 
in  the  will  over  the  ufSTRUiiSMTa  op  action.  The  faculties  of  the 
mind  may  be  considered  as  constituting  a  little  republic,  each  possess- 
ing  a  nature  peculiar  to  itself,  and  affected  accordingly,  in  view  of 
motives,  or  rather,  in  accordance  with  certain  fixed  relations  which 
the  mental  faculties  sustain  to  external  objects.  Now,  since  the  pro- 
pensities and  sentiments,  i.  e.  the  animal  and  moral  nature  of  man, 
are  mere  blind  instincts  in  themselves,  motives  must  be  addressed  to 
them  through  the  medium  of  the  intellect,  which  alone  is  endowed 
with  the  powers  of  perception  and  reason.  It  is  the  intellect  which 
furnishes  not  only  the  motives,  but  judges  of  their  adaptation  to  the 
other  faculties,  and  reasons  on  the  consequences  of  selecting  and  act- 
ing in  view  of  the  motives  presented.  Here  a  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  brain  throws  great  light  on  the  subject  of  the  will,  as 
connected  with  free  agency.  The  posterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the 
brain  include  the  organs  of  the  propensities  and  sentiments,  while  the 
anterior  lobe  includes  those  of  the  intellect. 

Sir  Charles  Bell  discovered  that  two  distinct  sets  of  nervous 
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..  and,  that  though  they  are 
t,  in  their  texture,  be  distin- 
.:i  entirely  different  fuuetioiis. 
n  the  anterior  part  of  the  spinal 
vr  nerves  of  motion,  and  Uiose  pro- 
,  -are  involtmtary  nerves,  or  nerves  of 
latter  class  of  nerves,  as  far  as  the 
vidual  is  concerned,  must  necessarily  be 
y  the  former.     Hence,  it  might  be  inferred, 
n  irmony  exists  in  the  distribution  of  the  ner- 
•  applied  to  the  brain.     And  it  has  since  been 
.    phrenological  discoveries,  that  the  nerves  of 
■■■ntary  nerves^  ramify  the  convolutions  of  the  ante- 
•  rain ;  whereas,  the  nerves  of  sensation,  or  the  invo- 
^t  ramify  the  convolutions  of  the  middle  and  posterior 
..  also  receive  a  few  nervous  filaments  of  motion,  and  only 
.pared  with  the  anterior  lobe.     Accordingly,  therefore,  will 
>  iiiefly  upon  the  anterior  lobe,  and  the  propensities,  feelings, 
'  iiiments,  manifested  by  the  functions  of  other  portions  of  the 
I,  must  be  governed  principally  by  means  of  the  intellect, 
inasmuch  as  phrenology  proves  that  there  is  a  plurality  of  faculties 
to  the  mind,  there  will  necessarily  be  a  plurality  of  motives;  and,  by 
tlie  discovery  of  the  connection  of  the  voluntary  nerves  with  the  ante- 
rior lobe  of  the  brain,  we  see  that  this  fact  gives  man  indirectly  power 
over  the  instruments  of  action,  or  the  organs  of  sensation  and  feeling. 
But  the  actual  power  of  the  will  must  chiefly  depend  on  tlie  relative 
size  existing  between  the  anterior  and  the  middle  and  posterior  lobes 
of  the  brain.     There  are,  then,  different  degrees  of  free  agency,  and, 
consequently,  corresponding  variations  in   the   amount  of  human  ' 
responsibility.     In  this  remark,  we  simply  refer  to  the  natural  capa- 
bilities of  man,  and  not  to  the  privileges  enjoyed,  or  the  knowledge 
acquired,  both  of  which  conditions  have  a  powerful  influence  on 
human  character  and  conduct.     As  the  philosophy  of  the  will  and 
moral  agency  can  never  be  correctly  and  fully  understood  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  brain,  we  regret  that 
Mr.  Dean  should  have  omitted,  or  passed  over  so  slightly,  this 
important  part  of  the  subject.     And  we  hope,  if  a  new  edition  of  his 
work  is  called  for,  he  will  not  fail  to  introduce  this  point,  and  show 
the  dependence  of  the  will  on  the  intellect,  and  the  relations  which 
subsist  between  the  different  lobes  of  the  brain ;  for  by  this  means 
only,  can  a  rational  and  satisfactory  explanation  be  given  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  free  agency. 
Mr.  Dean  devotes  the  chief  body  of  the  work,  under  the  heads  of 
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onlr  by  an  act  of  itself.  This  would  in? olve  the  obvioi 
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"  It  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  power  they  vest  in 
ing  past  ideas.   That  is  a  power  the  will  can  never  dir 
ideas  cannot  be  recalled  by  the  different  facalties  tha' 
tained  tbem,  no  act  of  the  will  can  be  competent  for 
they  can  be,  and  are  so  recalled,  they  are  then  preset 
DO  act  of  the  will  is  required. 

"If  the  will  be  an  agent  thus  introdoced,  and  t* 
power,  not  merely  of  controlling  mind  and  mattt 
would  be  important  to  inquire  into  the  manner  of  : 
its  composition;  into  the  principles  on  which  its  (' 
and  into  the  authority  by  which  it  claims  to  exe 
sway  over  the  powers  of  mind  and  body,  with  wh 
nection  would  seem  to  be  that  of  command  on  the 
on  the  other. 

"  All  this,  however,  is  an  error.     The  will  is 
troduced  into  the  mind  to  control.     It  is  no  mor 
pendent  of,  intellectual  action,  than  are  percep 
tion.     It  is  a  legitimate  part  of  the  operatior 
origin,  elements,  and  principles  kre  to  be  soogl' 
^tion  of  all  feeling  and  of  all  thoQght. 

"  With  this  view  of  the  origin  and  nature  c ' 
be,  The  decision  of  the  whole  mind  upon  the 
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^ults  and  consequences  upon  Him  with 

,  are  the  dictates  of  wisdom,  and  tbe  reve* 

his  word,  as  proclaimed  from  his  works. 

^ion  essentially  consist?    Not,  certainly,  in 

1  to  creeds,  or  forms  of  worship,  or  special 

sumption  of  undisturbed  gravity,  great  sedate- 

.ty  of  demeanour.    Not  in  the  indulgence  of  an 

li^  every  thing  bearing  the  impress  of  this  world, 

.'iging  to  every  thing  earthly.   Not  in  narrowness 

e ranee  of  opinion,  or  seventy  of  judgment  upon 

a  soch  consists  the  relision  revealed  in  the  gospel, 

iure.     Far  other  and  difierent  is  its  spirit  and  mode 

vp  felt  humility,  a  strong  sense  of  dependence,  an  un- 

in  the  Supreme  Power.    To  the  pains  and  penalties 

taction  it  brings  uncomplaining  endurance;  to  those  of 

leek  submission ;  to  those  of  the  popular,  the  disposition 

.crit  better  things;  and  to  those  ot  the  moral,  the  terrible 

.n  awkward  conscience,  it  brings,  not  the  forgiveness  of 

u  author.    It  applies  to  that  self-created,  and  self-iafiicti&g 
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physical,  popular,  poUticalt  moial,  and  religkma  si^^ 
and  illustrate  this  point,  viz.  that  the  Creator  §0%     ^  *^ 
mind  in  the  same  way  that  he  does  the  world  of  19^ 
jecting  it  to  the  operation  of  general  laws.    The  pi 
laws  which  govern  human  organisation  are  seve 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  faculties  attached  to  thei 
the  head  of  political,  and  also  of  popular  sanci^ 
many  excellent  remarks,  peculiarly  adapted  to 
society  and  of  our  free  institutions.     We  shouV 
several  quotations,  hut  our  limits  prevent;  and 
can  make,  is,  by  earnestly  recommending  the 
of  all  our  readers.     As  to  the  leading  objec 
resemble  in  many  respects  the  **  Constitution 
by  no  means  a  copy  of  that  work,  as  some  p 
infer  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  discussei 
ment,  and  manner  in  which  the  views  are  p 
original,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  work  wiU 
with  the  great  master-piece  of  Mr.  Combr 
chaste  and  elegant ;  and  would,  in  the  estima 
much  polish  and  embellishment  for  the  di^ 
philosophical  subjects. 

There  is  one  term  of  very  frequent  occuri 
the  use  of  which  we  are  disposned  to  com' 
has  always  been  a  favourite  word  with  the 
much  as  the  term,  volition^  is  perfectly  uni' 
of  minds,  and  even  writers  themselves  on 
ferent  constructions  upon  its  meaning, 
should  never  be  used  by  phrenologists, 
science,  who  make  any  pretensions  to  si 
use  of  language. 

We  cannot  close  this  notice  without 
quotation  from  Mr.  Dean's  chapter  on 
The  remarks  contained  in  this  extract  i 
quite  certain,  that  when  man's  whole  i 
religion  will  be  more  rational  and  consi 
the  world  has  ever  yet  witnessed.    Wl 
with  the  physical  and  mental  nature  ( 
pretation  of  revelation,  we  shall  find  a 
harmony  existing  between  the  laws 
the  latter.     The  exhibitions  of  Diviri' 
with  a  power  and  efficacy  which  we 
as  they  will  be  more  in  accordance  v 
means  which  he  has  divinely  appoii 
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earth;  not  a  more  earthly  tenant,  bat  a  more  heavenly  occupant  of  an 
earthly  dwelling-place. 

"Religion  is  emphatically  a  thins:  of  life,  and  dwells  with  living  sym- 
pathies, and  kindles  and  glows  with  livin^r  emotions.  It  is  caculated 
not  merely  for  a  Sabbath  day  garment,  but  lor  an  every  day  familiar.  It 
is  designed  to  accompany  the  merchant  to  his  counting-house ;  the  me- 
chanic to  bis  work-shop;  the  student  to  his  study ',  and  the  fanner  to  his 
field  of  labour.  It  forms  the  golden  dream  of  youth ;  the  firmer  strength 
of  manhood ;  the  supporting  staff  of  age.  Without  it,  fear  subsides  into 
dismay,  and  hope  dies  in  despair;  all  things  contingent  are  regarded  as 
necessary,  and  all  means  transformed  into  ends;  the  great, mistake  is 
discovered  too  late  to  be  rectified,  and  the  death  that  was  expected  to 
fold  in  eternal  slumber,  on  its  approach  seems  rather  to  awaken  to 
eternal  vigilance." 
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Ejcaminaiion  of  a  SkuU. — After  a  public  lecture  on  phrenology  at  the 
Temperance  Hal),  in  this  city,  on  the  evening  of  March  6ih,  1840,  two 
skulls  were  prenented  to  Mr.  L.  N.  Fowler  for  examination.  Mr.  Fowler 
had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  character  of  the  individuals  to  whom 
the  skulls  belonged,  and  was  governed  in  his  examination  solely  by  their 
cranial  developements.  We  can  now  give  only  the  results  of  one  exami- 
nation, though  the  other  was  by  no  means  less  striking  and  correct,  and 
may  be  presented  in  some  future  number  of  the  Journal.  Mr.  Fowler's 
remarks  on  the  first  skull,  were  as  follows: — 

1st,  I  should  think  this  was  the  skull  of  a  male,  who  had  a  large  brain, 
and  considerable  mind,  yet  was  more  distinguished  for  his  physical 
strength  and  powers  of  endurance. 

2d,  His  moral  sentiments  were  decidedly  weak,  particularly  Conscien- 
tiousness and  Hope;  and  his  actions  were  without  reference  to  the 
future,  or  regard  for  principles  of  justice. 

3d,  He  had  very  strong  animal  feelings  and  propensities.  The  strongest 
of  these  were  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  Aliment iveness,  and  Firm- 
ness, which,  if  perverted,  would  make  him  quarrelsome,  cruel,  desperate, 
and  stubborn  in  the  extreme.  He  would  be  disposed  to  boast,  be  proud 
of  his  strength,  and  when  angry,  would  be  reckless  and  desperate ;  was 
naturally  ambitious,  yet  low-minded,  witty,  and  fond  of  sport  and  sensual 
indulgence ;  was  very  self-willed,  and  had  uncommon  self-possession  and 
presence  of  mind ;  never  gave  up  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  and  would 
always  have  his  own  way,  right  or  wronor.  To  sum  up  his  character,  I 
should  say  that  Destructiveness  and  Firmness  had  a  controlling  influ- 
ence, making  him  cruel,  desperate,  and  possessed  of  a  murderous  dispo- 
sition, and  a  stubborn,  ungovernable  will. 

^  Such  was  Mr.  Fowler's  examination,  after  which  the 'gentleman  who 
had  obtained  the  skull  from  €reorgetown,  Del.,  stated  to  the  audience 
some  faqts  in  the  character  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged.  It 
appeared  that  the  individual,  whose  skull  was  examined,  was  Robert 
Morris,  who  had  been  executed  for  murder.  The  following  docameni 
contains  briefly  the  facts  in  the  case:— 
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Coort  of  Oyer  and  TBrmiaeft  Oot  T(nB»  1091. 

Indictment /or  Murder, 

'\     This  iDdictmeal  was  foand  at  the  October  temit 

1831,  of  the  coon  in  Sassez  Coanty,  Delaw«re, 

upon  the  oath  of  the  grand  inquest,  charginc  tbe 

said  Robert  Morris  with  the  murder,  on  branfof  a 

Witnesses:  f  hrig  lying  in  the  Delaware  Bay,  of  the  capcalai  bf 


State  of  Delaware, 

vs. 

Robert  Morris. 


Samuel  Allen, 
John  O'Berry. 


tbe  name  of  Hilborn ;  he  was  convicted  at  tne  oout 
above-named,  and  executed  on  Tuesday,  the  eighth 
day  of  November,  1831. 

Remarks, ^Robert  Morris  was  an  Englishman  by  birtb.  was  shipped 
at  Philadelphia  whilst  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  on  being  ordered 
from  his  berth  whilst  opposite  Lewistown,  in  the  Delaware  Bay,  was 
pulled  by  the  captain  from  the  berth  in  which  he  was  lying,  and  then 
stabbed  the  captain  with  a  long  Spanish  knife*  He  was  a  man  of  re- 
markable muscle,  and  of  ^reat  firmness.  He  walked  to  the  eallows,  and 
adjusted  the  cord  about  his  neck,  telling  the  sheriff  where  the  best  place 
was  to  fix  the  knot.  The  rope  broke,  in  consequence  of  his  request  Ciiat 
the  sheriff  would  make  the  drop  looff,  to  kill  bim  instantly.  On  being 
taken  up  again,  he  offered  to  place  the  rope  over  the  hook,  remarking, 
that  he  would  die  like  a  man,  and  without  a  struggle.  Sucb  was  indent 
the  fact;  he  never  exhibited  the  least  appearance  of  fear,  nor  moved 
a  muscle,  that  could  be  discovered. 

He  stated,  after  his  conviction  for  murder,  that  he  had  no  intention  to 
kill  Captain  Hilburn,  but  that  he  shipped  on  board  the  brig  whilst  intoxi- 
cated, and  when  he  become  more  sober,  he  wanted  to  be  set  on  shore, 
as  he  was  nor  pleased  with  being  on  board  so  small  a  vessel  and  weak 
nianned,  having  been  accustomed  to  being  on  board  of  men-of-war,  hav- 
ing been  on  a  four  years'  cruise  with  Commodore  Hull,  of  the  United 
States  service,  who  could,  if  present,  testify  to  his  good  behaviour  and 
undoubted  bravery.  s 

I  certify  the  above  statements  to  be  troths  taken  from  the  record,  and 
personal  conversation  myself  with  Robert  Morris.  In  testimony  of 
which,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  this  27th  February,  1840,  at 
Georgetown,  Del. 

JoBBUA  S.  Lattoh. 

Character  inferred  from  an  Examination  of  the  Skull,  by  Mr,  De- 
vtUey  of  London.— The  numerous  readers  of  ^' Jack  Sheppard,"  have 
doubtless  become  familiar  with  the  stern,  hardened,  infamous,  and  vin- 
dictive character  of  Jonathan  Wild^hose  skeleton  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Fowler,  a  surgeon  of  Windsor,  England.  The  friends  of 
phrenology;  and,  indeed,  the  curious  portions  of  society  in  general,  wiU 
doabtiess  be  interested  in  some  account  of  the  craniological  develope- 
mepts  of  so  extraordinary  a  villain.  We  learn,  then,  that  the  skeleton, 
as  it  stands  in  case,  is  five  feet  five  inches ;  and  several  medical  men  who 
have  seen  it,  have  pronounced  tbat  Wild,  when  living,  most  have  stood 
about  five  feet  eight  or  nine  inches.  The  skeleton  is  in  a  perfect  state, 
with  the  exception  of  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  part  of  the  fore-^ 
finger  of  the  right  hand,  which  are  missing.  There  are  three  teeth  in 
the  head,  which  are  quite  sound.  Mr.  Fowler,  anxious  to  ascertain  if 
the  general  character  of  Wild,  while  living,  was  borne  out  b^  thf  phreno- 
logical developements  of  the  bead,  sent  the  skoll,  some  time  since,  to 
Mr.  Deviile,  the  well-known  phrenologist  in  the  Strand;  but  wii^ont 
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gtTins  ^^^  ^<^^  rmnote  hint  as  to  the  name  and  character  of  the  imrtv 
^*  ipvhose  shoulders  it  once  fitted."  It  was  returned  to  Mr.  Fowler,  wita 
a  ^'icertificate'^  from  Mr.  DeTiile,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  :-— 

This  is  the  skull  of  an  individual  possessing  some  useful  faculties  for 
iiieclia#iieal  operations,  going  about  and  comprehending  things  readily ; 
\>ut  he  is  a  singular  character,  with  a  large  portion  of  brain  in  the  reffioa 
of  the  propensities.    And  under  disappointment  of  his  own  importance, 
pecaniary  difficulties,  or  intoxication,  he  would  be  very  likeljr  to  commit 
crime.     He  would  be  fond  of  ofispring  or  children,  but  not  a  kind  jparent, 
as  the  mandate  must  be  obeyed.    He  would  be  the  associate  of  a  lemale, 
and   probably  be  a  married  man,  but  liable  to  jealousy,  bein^  a  doubter 
of  the  integrity  of  others  towards  himself;  and  while  in  this  state  of 
feeling,  if  aroused,  he  would  be  liable  to  do  injury  to  those  so  bffending 
hicn,  and,  if  opposed,  murder  miffht  be  the  result  from  such  an  organisa- 
tion.    He  would  be  conceited,  self-willed,  and  obstinate,  and,  if  opposed 
in  his  own  views,  his  passions  would  run  very  high.    He  would,  without 
mnch  hesitation,  appropriate  to  his  own  use  the  property  of  others ;  but, 
in  so  doing,  .srhow  some  ingenuity  and  cunnins^  it  being  difficult  of  detec- 
tion.    He  would,  at  times^  manifest  some  feeling  for  religion,  and  might 
follow  some  sect,  and  at  times  hold  forth  upon  the  subject;  but  I  doubt 
much  the  integrity  upon  it,  being  more  to  cover  and  screen  the  animal 
propensities.    He  would  be  a  talker  in  his  own  society— -a  knowing  and 
conceited  individual.    He  has  had  some  notions  of  music,  and  having 
some  command  of  words,  would  be  likely  to  become  the  songster  of  bis 
society — such  an  organisation  preferring  society  where  he  could  become 
the  hero  of  a  public-house  party.     From  the  character  of  the  bones^  it 
appears  to  be  the  skull  of  an  elderly  man,  whom  I  consider  as  having 
had  the  power  of  becoming  useful,  but  from  the  predominance  of  the 
animal,  I  consider  him  an  aged  sinner.  • 

It  will  be  nerceived  by  all  those  who  have  read  the  life  of  Wild,  that 
the  above  delineation  or  hb  character,  according  to  plu^nology,  is  re- 
markably correct. 


Noble  SeniimerUr-^pr.  Snuizheim  was  emphatically  the  friend  of 
Woman.  In  conversation  witn  a  lady  at  Boston,  on  the  subject  of  female 
education,  he  remarked  that  woman  would  have  but  little  influence  on 
society,  till  the  systems  of  instruction  were  improved.  "And  how  can 
they  be  improved?"  inquired  the  lady.  "By  the  efforts  of  yourself, 
madam,  and  others  of  your  own  sex  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject,'' 
he  promptly  replied.  "  Men  do  not,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  feel 
inclined  to  promote  the  mental  improvement  of  females ;  they  fear  that 
they  shall  lose  their  empire  over  you,  if  you  become  as  wise  as  men$ 
therefore,  you  must  in  the  first  place  educate  yourselves — lead  the  way, 
and  show  us,  bv  example,  the  benefits  that  result  from  a  good  and  tho- 
rough system  ot  instruction.  I  know  that  reason  must  be  cultivated,  in 
order  that  persons  may  understand  their  moral  duties,  and  the  best  man- 
ner of  discharging  them ;  but  my  sex  do  not,  as  vet,  care  to  have  women 
veaaanj  they  think  it  enough  if  you  can  only  feel.  This  is  wrong;  for 
till  women  are  taught  to  reason,  they  cannot  cultivate  the  reasoning 
DO  wars  of  their  children ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  passions  and  selfish 
feelings  are  made  so  predominant  in  the  greater  part  of  our  race.  Hot 
women  must  themselves  take  the  lead  in  correcting  these  errors." 
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Dr,  GaWs  Visit  to  the  Prison  of  Berlin.-^DT.  Gall  was  aa  ezceiler 
practical  pbreooloffist,  and  scarcely  ever  failed  in  his  delioeatioos  «** 
character.    The  foTlowiag  interestiDg  account  of  his  visit  to  the  pnar' 
of  Berlin,  was  drawn  up  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  accompsBK* 
him,  and  was  published  at  the  time  in  Nos.  97  and  98  of  the  Freffcr* 
thige  for  May,  1805,  and  afterward's  reeopied  into  GhiH's  large  woik» 
the  Functions  of  the  Brain : — 

Dr.  Gall  having  expressed  a  desire  to  inspect  the  prisons  of  Ba» 
with  a  view  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  their  arrangementtih- 
construction,  as  well  as  of  observing  the  heads  of  the  prisoners,  il  \> 
proposed  to  him,  that  he  should  visit  noi  only  the  prisons  of  that  city,« 
the  house  of  correction,  and  the  fortress  of  Spandau. 

Accordingly,  on  the  17ih  of  April,  1805,  Dr.  Gall  began  with  thou. 
Berlin,  in  presence  of  the  directing  commissaries,  the  superior  officer. 
the  establishment,  the  inquisitors  of  the  criminal  deputation,  the  ci 
sellor  Th&rnagel,  and  Schmidt,  the  assessors  Muhlbers  and  Won. 
the  superior  counsellor  of  the  medical  inspection,  Wefper,  Dr.  FI. 
ming,  Professor  Wildenow,  and  several  other  gentlemen. 

As  soon  as  Dr.  Gall  had  satisfied  himself  in  regard  to  the  reguIaL 
and  j^eneral  management  of  the  establishment,  the  party  went  to 
criminal  prisons    and  to  the  salles  de  travail^  where  they  found  a* 
two  hundred  prisoners,  whom  Dr.  Gall  was  allowed  to  examine,  wit* 
a  word  being  said  to  him,  either  of  their  crimes  or  of  their  character 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  the  great  proportion  of  those  detaipt 
the  criminal  prisons,  are  robbers  or  thieves;  and,  therefore,  it  wast 
expected,  that  if  Dr.  Gall's  doctrine  were  true,  the  organ  of  Acquisi* 
ness  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  found  to  predominate  in  these  ifi.* 
duals.    This  accordingly  soon  appeared  to  be  the  case.    The  hett^ 
all  the  thieves  resembled  each  other  more  or  less  in  shape.    AH  of  t^ 
presented  a  width  and  prominence  at  that  part  of  the  temple  where 
organ  is  situated,  with  a  depression  above  the  eyebrows,  a  retres 
forehead,  and  the  skull  flattened  towards  the  top.    These  peculmr 
were  perceptible  at  a  single  glance;  but  the  touch  rendered  still  ^ 
striking,  the  difierence  between  the  form  of  the  skulls  of  robbers^ 
that  of  the  skulls  of  those  who  were  detained  for  other  causes, 
peculiar  shape  of  the  head,  generally  characteristic  of  thieves,  astonK 
the  party  still  more,  when  several  prisoners  were  ranged  in  a  line? 
it  was  never  so  strikingly  borne  out  and  illustrated  as  when,  at  tb« 
quest  of  Dr.  Gall,  all  the  youths  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age, 
were  confined  for  theft,  were  collected  together;  their  heads  preser 
so  very  nearly  the  same  configuration,  that  they  might  easily  have  pa* 
for  the  offspring  of  the  same  stock. 

It  was  with  great  ease  that  Dr.  Gall  distinguished  confirmed  tbi« 
from  those  who  were  less  dangerous;  and  in  every  instance  his  opif 
was  found  to  agree  with  the  result  of  the  legal  interrogatories, 
heads  in  which  Acquisitiveness  was  most  predominant,  were  thai 
Columbus,  and  among  the  children,  that  ot  the  little  H.,  whom  < 
recommended  to  keep  in  confinement  for  life,  as  utterly  incorrtg« 
Judging  from  the  judicial  proceedings,  both  had  manifested  an  exti> 
dinary  disposition  lor  thieving. 

In  entering  one  of  the  prisons,  where  all  the  women  presented  a  i 
dominance  of  the  same  organ,  except  one,  (then  busy  at  the  same  • 
ployment,  and  in  precisely  the  same  dress  as  the  offenders,)  Dr.  C 
asked,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  her,  why  that  person  was  there,  sec 
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that  her  head  presented  no  appearance  indicative  of  any  propensity  lo 
ateal.  He  was  then  told  that  she  was  not  a  criminal,  but  the  inspectreaa 
of  works.  In  the  same  way,  he  distinguAsbed  other  indiriduals  confined 
for  different  causes  besides  ihefu 

Several  opportunities  of  seeing  Acquisitiveness,  combined  with  other 
largelv-developed  organs,  presented  themselves.  In  one  prisoner,  it  was 
joined  with  Benevolence  and  the  organ  of  theosophy,  the  latter  particu- 
larly large.  The  individual  was  pot  to  the  proof,  and,  in  all  his  dis- 
courses, showed  great  horror  at  robberies  accompanied  with  violence, 
and  manifested  much  respect  for  religion.  He  was  asked  which  he 
thought  the  worse  action,  to  ruin  a  poor  labourer  by  taking  his  all,  or  to 
steal  from  a  church  without  harming  any  one?  He  replied  that  it  was 
too  revolting  to  rob  a  church,  and  that  he  could  never  summon  resolution 
enough  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Gall  was  requested  to  examine  particularly  the  heads  of  the  pri- 
soners implicated  in  the  murder  of  a  Jewess,  which  bad  taken  place  the 
Preceding  year.  In  the  principal  murdeier,  Marcos  Hirsch,  he  found  a 
ead,  which,  besides  indicating  very  depraved  dispositions,  presented 
nothing  remarkable,  except  a  yery  great  developement  of  the  organ  of 
Perseverance.  His  accomplice,  Jeanette  Marcus,  had  an  extremely 
vicious  conformation  of  brain,  the  organ  which  leads  to  theft  being 
-ffreatly  developed,  as  well  as  that  of  Destructiveness.  He  found  in  the 
female  servants,  Bendendorf  and  Babette,  ffreat  want  of  circumspection ; 
and  in  the  wife  of  Marcus  Hirsch,  a  form  of  head  altogether  insignificant. 
All  this  was  found  to  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  respective  cha- 
racters of  the  prisoners,  as  ascertained  by  the  legal  proceedings. 

The  prisoner  Frilze^  suspected  of  having  killed  his  wife,  and  appa- 
rently guilty  of  that  crime,  although  he  still  stoutly  denied  it,  was  next 
shown  to  Dr.  Grail.  The  latter  found  the  or^ns  of  Cunning  and  Firm- 
ness highly  developed-;-qualitie3  which  his  interrogator  had  found  him 
manifest  in  the  very  highest  degree. 

In  the  tailor  Maschke,  arrested  for  counterfeiting  the  legal  coin,  and 
whose  genius  for  the  mechanical  arts  was  apparent  in  the  execution  of 
his  crime,  Gall  found,  without  knowing  for  what  he  was  confined^  the 
organ  of  Coostructiveness  much  developed,  and  a  head  so  well  organised, 
that  he  lamented  several  times  the  fate  of  that  man.  The  truth  is,  that 
this  Maschke  was  well  known  to  possess  great  mechanical  skill,  and  at 
the  same  time  much  kindness  of  heart. 

Scarcely  had  Dr.  Gall  advanced  a  few  steps  into  another  prison,  when 
he  perceived  the  organ  of  Coostructiveness  equally  developed  in  a  man 
named  Troppe,  a  shoemaker,  who,  without  any  teaching,  applied  him- 
self to  the  making  of  watches,  and  other  objects,  bv  which  he  now  lives. 
In  examining  him  more  nearly,  Gall  found  also  tne  organ  of  Imitation, 
generally  remarkable  in  comedians,  considerably  developed — a  just  ob- 
servation, since  the  crime  of  Troppe  was  that  of  having  extorted  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  under  the  feigned  character  of  an  officer  of 
police.  Gall  observed  to  him,  that  he  must  assuredly  have  been  fond  of 
playing  tricks  in  his  youth,  which  he  acknowledged.  When  Gall  said  to 
those  about  him,  ^^  if  that  man  had  fallen  in  me  way  of  comedian*^  he 
would  have  become  an  actor"  Troppe,  astonished  at  the  exactness  and 
piecision  with  which  Gall  unveiled  his  disposition,  told  them  that  he  had 
in  fact  been  some  time  (six  months)  a  member  of  a  strolling  company — 
a  circumstance  which  h^id  not  till  then  been  discovered. 

In  the  head  of  the  unhappy  Heisig,  who,  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
bad  slabbed  his  friend,  Gall  found  a  generally  goold  conformation,  with 
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the  execptton  of  a  venr  deficient  Caatiousoess,  or  great  rashness.  Htf 
remarked  in  several  other  prisooers  the  organs  of  Language,  Colour,  and 
Mathematics,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  manifestations;  some  of  the 
first  spoke  several  Jangaages ;  those  with  large  Colour,  were  fond  of 
showf  clothes,  flowers,  paintings,  &c.}  and  those  with  Mathematics 
large,  calculated  easily  from  memory. 

Teslimofty  in  Favour  of  PArenoiSo^.-oRichard  Carmichael,  of  Dob* 
lin,  Member  of  the  Royal  Irish  AcademjT}  as  well  as  of  several  other 
learned  societies,  and  who  is  well  known  in  the  medical  profession  as  a 
valuable  contributor  to  medical  science,  has  devoted  some  attention  to 
the  merits  of  phrenology.  In  the  volume  of  Mr.  Combe's  testimonials, 
published  in  ESdinburgh,  we  find  Mr.  Carmichael  expressing  the  follow- 
ing sentiments  in  relation  to  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  science:^ 

I  feel  the  highest  gratification  in  stating  mv  firm  belief  in  the  principles 
of  phrenoloffy.  and  conceive  that  it  explams  Setter  than  any  other  system 
of  mental  philosophy  the  operations  or  the  mind.  From  it  alone  we  learn 
why  two  persons^  educated  together,  and  subjected  to  the  same  moral  and 
physical  impressions,  may  be  widely  different  from  each  other  as  to  their 
dispositions,  talents^  and  acquirements.  It  alone  explains  in  a  satis&e- 
tory  manner  the  various  degrees  of  that  reasoning  faculty  with  which  the 
lower  animals  are  gifted,  and  why  they  should  necessarily  follow  almost 
blindly  their  dispositions,  so  as  to  have  hitherto  given  these  tendencies 
to  certain  actions  the  name  of  instincts,  but  which  phrenology  has  satis- 
factorily explained  as  depending  upon  the  peculiar  organisation  of  the 
brain  of  each  species  of  animal.  Phrenology  has  alone  afforded  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  lonff  disputed  doctrines  of  free  will  and  neces- 
sitv— it  teaches  us  to  what  degree  we  are  necessitated  to  obey  the  im- 

J»uUes  arising  from  organisation^  and  how  fkr  and  by  what  means  we  are 
iree  agents,  to  act  as  the  superior  faculties  direct.  By  it  also  are  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  many  mental  phenomena  in  man,  which  all  the 
old  systems  of  metaphysics  and  morals  failed  to  explain ;  from  it  alone 
we  learn  why  certain  individuals  should  excel  in  one  pursuit  or  branch 
of  knowledge,  and  be  dull  in  most  others ;  why  some  are  so  disposed  to 
commit  breaches  in  the  orsanic  and  moral  laws  to  which  man  is  sub- 
jected, that  they  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  accountable  persons,  and 
are  therefore  better  fitted  fur  the  seclusion  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  than  for 
the  Dunishment  to  which  the  criminal  codes  even  of  civilised  countries 
would  subject  them;  and  on  this  account  we  have  sufficient  ^prounds  to 
assume  that  the  principles  of  phrenology  ought  to  be  consulted  m  criminal 
legislation. 

In  the  practice  of  medicine.  Phrenology  is  of  the  highest  utility,  as  it  is 
manifestly  the  true  and  only  physiology  of  the  brain,  and  tbere^re  upon 
It  ought  to  hinge  its  pathology  also.  When  the  functions  of  this  import- 
ant organ  are  disturbed,  as  happens  in  acute  and  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  general  fever,  injuries  of  the  head,  and  the  various  grades 
of  apoplexy,  from  vertigo  to  the  annihilation  of  the  intellect,  power  ot 
motion,  and  use  of  the  senses,  and,  lastly,  in  monomania  and  general 
insanity,  phrenology  may  assist  as  in  the  treatment,  as  I  have  already 
exemplified  in  a  paper  inserted  in  the  Dublin  Medical  Journal. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

ON  THB  MERITS  OF  PHRENOLOOY.* 

The  time  seems  to  us  to  have  now  arrived  when  a  careful  and  con- 
scientious examination  of  the  truth  and  merits  of  phrenology  has 
become  imperative  on  evf  ry  intelligent  member  of  the  profession,  and 
when  its  claims  to  attention  can  no  longer  be  safely  neglected,  even 
by  those  who  are  inore  concerned  about  their  personal  reputation  than 
about  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  improvement  of  mankind. 
If  phrenology  be  true,  its  importance  to  medicine  and  to  philosophy 
can  scarcely  be  overrated,  and  no  one  can  be  more  usefully  employed 
than  in  advocating  its  cause ;  whereas,  if  it  be  false,  and  the  observa- 
tions on  which  it  professes  to  rest  be  really  incorrect,  a  great  service 
would  be  rendered  to  medicine  by  at  once  demonstrating  their  hoUow- 
ness,  and  directing  the  able  and  zealous  exertions  of  its  misled  fol- 
lowers into  a  safer  and  more  profitable  channel.  Acting  on  this  con- 
viction, we  have  ourselves  lately  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  sub- 
,  ject ;  and  we  feel  that  no  apology  can  be  required  for  now  laying  the 
results  before  our  readers. 

In  contemplating  the  past  history  of  phrenology,  the  difference  of 
tone  and  manner  in  which  it  is  now  spoken  of  cannot  fail  to  be 
remarked.  Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  the  late  Dr.  Gordon 
made  his  unprovoked  and  ungenerous  attack  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  on  '*  the  man  of  skulls,**  whom  he  imagined  to  have  been 
slain  in  the  same  review  twelve  years  before  by  the  abler  hand  of  the 
late  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  the  public,  then  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
merits  of  the  question,  went  so  heartily  along  with  him  in  the  torrent 
of  invective,  abuse,  and  ridicule,  in  which  he  so  inconsiderately 

*  From  thoBritiih  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  edited  by  John  Forbes,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  a 
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indulged,  that  for  years  aAer,  the  subject  was  never  alluded  to  wtlb- 
out  a  smile  of  contempt  or  a  laugh  of  derision,  and  the  gentlest  &te 
which  was  assigned  for  it  was  that  of  speedy  and  eternal  oblivion. 

How  different  the  state  of  things  is  now,  few  even  of  its  oipal 
inveterate  opponents  require  to  be  told.     For  years  phrenology  has 
ceased  to  be  the  subject  of  drawing-room  gossip,  or  the  favourite  topic 
of  the  ridicule  of  the  shallow.     In  mixed  society  it  is  as  little  heard 
of  as  any  other  branch  of  physiological  or  scientific  inquiry,  whiefa 
the  rules  of  good  breeding  naturally  warn  us  to  reserve  for  a  more 
fitting  occasion;  and  from  this  circumstance  many  imagine  that  it 
has  wholly  disappeared.     But  when  we  examine  a  little  more  clo9ely 
what  is  passing  around  us,  the  signs  of  its  vitality  and  growth  are 
found  so  numerous  and  palpable  as  to  shadow  forth  rather  a  long,  and 
vigorous,  and  useful  existence,  than  the  speedy  extinction  with  which 
it  has  been  threatened.    In  proof  of  this,  we  would  refer,  among  other 
things,  to  the  numerous  works  which  have  lately  appeared,  not  in  this 
country  only,  but  in  America  and  on  the  continent,  and  the  titles  of 
some  of  which  are  prefixed  to  the  present  article,  not  for  review,  for 
that  were  impossible,  but  as  indications  of  what  is  going  on.     We 
would  refer,  also,  to  the  variety  of  quarters  in  which  phrenology  is 
already  received,  and  more  or  less  acted  upon,  as  established  truth. 
We  confess,  indeed,  that,  although  far  from  inattentive  to  its  later 
progress,  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  numerous  evidences  of  its 
extended  difiusion  which  forced  themselves  upon  our  notice,  without 
inquiry,  in  a  late  tour  through  part  of  England,  Scotland,  and  the 
north  of  France,  Paris  included.     In  asylums,  schools,  and  factories, 
we  found  it  recognised  and  acted  upon,  where  ten  years  before  not  a 
trace  of  its  existence  was '  to  be  heard  of.     Not  only,  however,  are 
works  on  phrenology  rapidly  multiplying  nn  number,  but  they  are 
improving  in  character ;  and  in  accuracy  of  observation,  sobriety  of 
inference,  and  vigour  of  thinking,  a  few  of  them  may  bear  a  compa- 
rison with  any  physiological  or  philosophical  works   which   have 
lately  appeared.     That  these  qualities  have  not  been  without  their 
natural  effect  in  exciting  a  widely  diffused  interest  in  the  public  mind, 
is  evident  from  the  extraordinary  and  steady  sale  which  several  of  the 
phrenological  works,  the  best,  we  believe,  of  their  class,  have  met 
with,  in  the  face  of  the  active  and  influential  hostility  of  the  leading 
'journals  of  the  day,  led  on  by  Lord  Jeffrey  himself,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  also  by  the  Quarterly.     If  this  demand  had  lasted  only 
for  a  year  or  two,  it  might  have  been  plausibly  enough  ascribed  to 
fashion  and  a  love  of  novelty ;  but  when  it  has  extended,  as  in  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Combe's  books,  over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  it  if 
difiicult  to  account  for  it,  except  on  the  supposition  of  their  possessing. 
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a  real  and  abiding  interest,  derived  either  from  the  inherent  nature  of 
the  subject,  or  from  the  mi^nner  in  which  it  is  treated.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  wide  diffusion  of  the  works  of  the  founder  of  phrenology,  and 
his  colleague,  Spurzheim,  we  have  now  before  us  the  aixty-firat 
quarterly  number  of  tho  Prenological  Journal,  which  has  been  carried 
on  for  upwards  of  sixteen  years,  and,  as  we  are  told  by.  the  editor,  is 
yearly  increasing  in  cireulation.  We  have  also  before  us  an  adver- 
tisement of  the  last  edition  of  Combe's  ^*  Constitution  of  Man,  con- 
sidered in  Relation  to  External  Objects,"  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
that  that  work,  being  an  application  of  phrenology  to  human  improve- 
ment, continues  in  constant  demand,  after  a  sale  iy{ forty-five  tliousand 
copies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  alone,  besides  large  editions  in 
America,  and  translations  into  French  and  German.  The  **  System 
of  Phrenology"  of  the  same  author,  which  contains  the  best  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrine,  its  evidences  and  applications,  although  selling  at 
a  guinea,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  bought  without  due  considera- 
tion, has  already  gone  through  four  editions,  and,  as  we  have  learned, 
still  continues  in  increasing  demand,  to  the  extent  of  six  hundred 
copies  a  year.  In  like  manner,  the  *'  Introduction  to  Phrenology," 
by  the  late  Di.  Macnish,  have  sold,  as  appears  from  the  advertise- 
ment, to  the  very  large  extent  of  five  or  six  thousand  copies  within 
three  years,  notwithstanding  the  increasing  number  of  competitors  in 
the  market.  We  might  mention  many  other  evidences,  of  a  similar 
nature,  to  prove  the  progress  which  phrenology  is  making  in  public 
opinion;  but  for  these  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  curious  volume 
of  Mr.  Hewett  Watson,  on  "The  Statistics  of  Phrenology,"  in  which 
an  account  is  given  of  the  various  works  published,  and  societies 
existing,  in  this  country,  and  in  which  the  reader  will  find  much  use- 
ful information,  of  an  authentic  kind,  relating  to  the  past  history  and 
present  state  of  phrenology* 

As  further  evidence,  of  a  very  unequivocal  kind,  we  may  refer  to 
the  numerous  courses  of  lectures  given  on  the  subject  within  the  last 
five  years  in  most  of  our  larger  towns,  and  to  the  intelligent  audiences 
by  which  they  were  attended.  Even  the  frequent  display  of  phreno- 
logical busts  in  the  windows  of  shops  is  a  sign  not  without  meaning 
to  reflecting  minds.  But  perhaps  more  than  all,  the  rapid  diffusion  of 
phrenological  ideas  under  the  cover  of  ordinary  language,  and  without 
any  reference  to  their  true  source,  is  a  proof  not  obly  that  the  new 
philosophy  is  making  progress,  but  that  it  is  found  to  be  of  direct 
utility  in  questions  of  nervous  disorder,  insanity,  education,  morals, 
and  crime.  We  are  acquainted  with  medical  and  educational  works, 
which  have  gained  no  small  repate^  from  the  copious  but  unacknow- 
ledged use  they  have  made  of  the  doctcines  of  phrenologyi  and  that 
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reputation  of  which  depends  chiefly  on  their  borrowed  views.  We 
have  sometimes,  indeed,  been  tempted  to  smile  at  the  ready  aeeepl- 
ance  which  strict  phrenological  ideas  have  met  with  when  thus  stoleil 
and  offered  at  second-hand,  only  a  little  altered  in  dress  to  prevesi 
their  paternity  being  traced.  But  much  as  we  rejoice  in  the  diflosioa 
of  useful  truth,  we  cannot  refrain  from  condemning  this  plan  of 
acquiring  a  temporary  popularity  at  the  expense  of  science ;  and  we 
are  glad  that  the  risk  of  detection  will  soon  become  so  great  as  to 
deter  most  men  from  such  unscrupulous  conduct.  It  may  seem  at 
first  view  a  light  matter  thus  to  put  for^  a  truth  in  disguise ;  but  m 
reality,  its  forced  separation  from  the  principle  which  alone  renders 
its  application  safe  and  advantageous,  deprives  it  of  much  of  its  prac- 
tical value ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  its  dishonesty,  that 
we  object  to  the  practice. 

'  If  our  space  permitted,  we  might  further  refer  ttf  the  account  given 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Phrenological  Journal  of  Mr.  Combe's  pro- 
gress in  the  United  States,  and  to  the  works  of  Vimont,  Broussais, 
Ferrarese,  and  other  continental  authors,  to  show  that,  abroad  as  wdi 
as  at  home,  phrenology  is  exciting  the  serious  attention  of  men  of 
science.  But  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  simple  statement 
that  such  is  the  fact ;  and  that,  among  the  more  recent  of  the  Freneh 
medical  works,  the  principles  of  phrenology  are  either  expressly  or 
tacitly  assumed,  as  if  no  doubt  had  been  entertained  regarding  them. 
Many  hesitate,  and  justly,  about  the  details,  but  we  do  not  go  too  lar 
in  affirming  that  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  leading  principles  of 
the  new  physiology  of  the  brain  is  fast  diffusing  itself  over  the  c<m- 
tinent. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  need  scarcely  add  that  our  put 
silence  has  not  arisen  either  from  participating  in  the  contempt  with 
which  phrenology  was  formerly  treated,  or  from  having  been  unob- 
servant of  its  more  recent  progress.  From  the  first  we  saw  that, 
whether  true  or  false,  the  subject  was  one  of  great  extent  and  serious 
import ;  and  we  delayed  forming  or  expressing  any  opinion  till  we 
should  have  sufficient  time  and  opportunity  to  verify  its  principles 
and  scrutinise  its  details.  Having  now  done  so,  sufficiently  to  qualify 
ourselves  for  giving  an  opinion,  we  should  shrink  from  our  duty,  both 
to  our  readers  and  to  science,  were  we  to  hesitate  longer  in  avowing 
our  conviction  that  phrenology  embodies  many  facts  and  views  of 
great  general  interest,  and  direct  practical  utility  to  the  physician,  the 
philosopher,  and  the  philanthropist;  and  that  as  such,  it  has  estab- 
lished a  claim  to  a  more  careful,  serious,  and  impartial  examination 
on  the  part  of  the  profession  than  it  has  ever  yet  received.  We  do 
Aot  by  this  mean  to  affirm  that  all  the  facts  and  doctrines  taught  by 
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the  phrenologists  are  accurate  and  true ;  so  far  from  it,  we  have 
satisfied  ourselves  that  many  have  been  admitted  without  a  sufficiently 
ffcrupulous  examination;  and  that  not  seldom,  the  conclusions  deduced 
from  them  have  been  pushed  beyond  the  limits  of  strictly  logical  infer- 
ence. We  are  consequently  not  inclined  to  adopt  either  of  them  with* 
out  due  verification.  But  it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  were  we 
on  that  account  to  reject  the  whole  as  unfounded,  and  to  maintain  that 
they  cannot  possibly  be  true,  merely  because  they  are  in  contradiction 
to  our  own  preconceived  opinions ;  and  yet,  to  the  most  unphiloso- 
phical  and  illogical  mode  of  proceeding  we  have  condemned,  may  be 
traced  almost  all  the  opposition  which  Gall's  discovery  has  met  with  . 
If  the  functions  of  the  brain  had  been  already  ascertained  by  some 
method  of  inquiry  of  a  more  satisfactory  nature  than  that  resorted  to 
by  Dr.  Gall,  we  might  have  argued,  with  some  fairness,  that  if  his 
observations  were  inconsistent  with  those  already  obtained,  they  could 
not  possibly  be  true.  But  when  it  is  notorious  that  all  other  methods 
of  investigation  tiave  failed  to  unfold  the  mystery  of  the  cerebral  func- 
tions, it  is. as  obvious  as  the  noonday  sun,  that  no  information  which 
we  may  possess  can  enable  us  to  decide,  a  priori,  and  without  any 
examination  of  the  evidence^  that  his  mode  of  inquiry  is  fallacious 
and  its  results  untrue.  To  entitle  the  judgment  of  any  one  to  the 
least  weight,  either  for  or  against  the  reality  of  the  discovery,  it  must 
be  based  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts  and  evidence.  If  a 
man  propounds,  as  a  new  discovery,«that  the  function  of  the  liver  is 
to  secrete  milk,  we  are  logically  entitled  to  disregard  his  assertion, 
because  we  are  already  in  possession  of  demonstrative  evidence  that 
the  function  of  the  liver  is  to  secrete  bile.  But  it  is  very  different 
with  the  case  of  the  brain.  When  Dr.  Gall  affirms,  that  by  a  new 
mode  of  inquiry,  easy  of  practice,  he  has  ascertained  that  the  anterior 
lobes  of  the  brain  serve  for  the  manifestation  of  intellect,  the  posterior 
lobes  for  that  of  the  animal  passions,  and  the  coronal  region  for  that 
of  the  moral  feelings,  we  have  no  right  whatever,  either  in  sense  or  in 
philosophy,  to  say,  '*  No !  this  is  a  mistake.*'  So  long  as  we  do  not 
possess  a  shadow  of  information  at  variance  with  his  assertion,  it 
would  be  to  assume  in  profound  ignorance  the  privilege  of  Omni- 
science to  say,  that  such  a  thing  '*  cannot  6e."  With  regard  to  the 
brain,  we  are  in  precisely  the  same  situation  as  we  would  be  with 
regard  to  the  spleen,  if  some  physiologist  were  to  discover  tliat  its  true 
use  was  to  secrete  a  particular  kind  of  digestive  fluid,  and  were  to 
decribe  how  he  made  the  discovery,  and  how  it  might  be  verified.  If 
the  greatest  philosopher  that  ever  lived  were  thereupon  to  deny,  with- 
out examination  of  the  evidence,  that  the  spleen  served  for  any  such 
purpose,  who  would  attach  any  weight  to  his  objection,  or  who  would 
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care  one  straw  for  the  adverse  opinion  of  any  man  wtio  had  not 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  test  the  fatU  before  deciding  on  its 
truth  ?  In  like  manner,  when  Gall  professes  to  have  found  out  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  and  explains  how  he  made  the  discovery,  and 
how  it  may  be  verified,  it  would  be  equally  childish  and  futile  to 
satisfy  ourselves  with  the  simple  denial  without  direct  examination  of 
the  fact,  that  the  different  organs  above  specified  serve  the  purposes 
pointed  out  by  him.  Either  we  must  meet  the  question  of  fact  by  a 
personal  and  extenstve  appeal  to  nature,  or  we  ought  to  avow  that  we 
are  not  prepared  to  apeak  definitely  as  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine. 

We  are  aware  that  many  talk  of  phrenology  as  a  mere  theory, 
invented  by  the  fertile  imagination  of  an  enthusiast,  and  under  this 
impression  think  they  treat  it  with  all  due  respect,  when  they  give  it 
half  an  hour's  consideration  before  they  express  an  opinionffof  its 
merits.  We  confess  that  we  ourselves  once  belonged  to  this  rather 
numerous  class  of  persons,  and  that  we  extracted  much  amusement 
from  the  pages  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  by  a  playful  travestie  of  some 
of  the  curious  anecdotes  by  which  they  occasionally  illustrate  their 
positions ;  and  which,  considered  apart  from  the  context,  have  of^  a 
somewhat  ludicrous  aspect.  But  when  at  length  we  came  into  con- 
tact with  Spurzheim  himself,  and  remarked,  instead  of  the  wild  entfan- 
siasm  of  a  visionary,  the  truthful  earnestness,  the  calm  and  forcible 
appeals  to  fact  and  reason,  and  the  occasionally  almost  solemn  feeling 
of  the  importance  of  his  mission,  with  which  he  advocated  his  cause, 
we  felt  that  the  subject  was  of  too  grave  a  nature  to  be  either  hastily 
admitted  or  slightingly  rejected,  and  resolved  to  try  his  positions  by 
the  strict  test  of  observation  before  finally  deciding  upon  their  truth. 
The  result  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  not  the  blind  adoption  of  the 
whole  phrenological  doctrines,  but  a  growing  and  conscientious  con- 
viction of  the  soundness  of  the  great  principles  on  which  they  are 
based,  and  of  the  practical  value  of  many  of  their  details.  But 
although  we  see  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  an  imperishable 
foundation  has  been  laid,  the  edifice  itself  is  still  far  from  being  com- 
plete, and  many  years  and  much  labour  will  be  required  to  bring  it  to 
that  perfection  of  which  even  its  present  outline  shows  it  to  be  suscep- 
tible, and  which,  in  their  short-sightedness,  some  of  its  admirers 
imagine  it  already  to  have  attained. 

Gall's  discovery,  if  such  it  shall  turn  out  to  be,  of  the  fanctions  of 
the  brain  was  no  premeditated  invention,  but,  like  that  of  the  principle 
of  gravitation  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  result  of  accident.  When  he 
first  observed  at  school  that  the  boys  who  gained  places  from  him  by 
the  facility  with  which  they  learned  and  remembered  words  and  reci- 
tations, while  they  were  much  inferior  to  him  in  general  talenf,  were 
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>  for  a  peculiar  prominence  of  the  eye,  like  that  knotm 

L'  of  bull's  eye,  he  merely  remarked  a  fact ;  and  when  he 

.>vc(l  to  another  school,  and  subsequently  to  college,  his  atten- 

\>  t^  arrested  by  the  fact  that  there  also  the  talent  of  learning  easily 

>  lit  art  was  accompanied  by  the  prominent  bull's  eye.  At  that  time 
\v  knew  nothing  of  the  cause  of  the  prominence,  nothing  of  the  posi- 
tion, structure,  or  functions  of  tlie  brain,  and  nothing  of  the  philosophy 
of  mind.  He  attempted  no  explanation,  and  had  consequently  no 
theory  to  lAipport.  He  satisfied  himself  with  observing  that  the  fact 
was  so. 

For  a  long  time  Gall  remained  at  this  point ;  but,  as  he  advanced  in 
years  and  reflection,  it  at  last  occurred  to  him,  that  if  one  marked 
quaUty  of  mind  was  thus  indicated  by  a  peculiarity  of  conformation, 
the  same  might  be  tlie  case  vnth  others.  This  was  the  prelude  to  all 
his  subsequent  examinations.  He  began  to  remark  with  care  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  head,  and  differences  of  disposition  and  talent,  by 
which  his  companions  were  respectively  distinguished.  To  facilitate 
his  researches  and  ensure  greater  accuracy  of  observation,  he  now 
took  casts  in  plaster  of  every  remarkable  head  or  forehead  which  pre- 
sented itself;  and  by  comparing  the  peculiarities  of  each  with  what  he 
knew  of  the  mental  qualities  of  their  originals,  he  gradually  became 
possessed  of  a  very  interesting  series  of  observations,  throwing  addi- 
tional light  upon  the  facts  with  which  he  started.  Occasionally,  when 
he  thought  he  bad  succeeded  in  tracing  a  connection  between  some 
marked  feature  of  mind  and  peculiar  form  of  head,  an  instance  would 
present  itself  of  the  same  mental  peculiarity  with  a  different  form  of 
head,  and  dash  to  the  ground  the  conclusion  which  seemed  approach- 
ing to  certainty.  Not  discouraged  by  these  results,  he  neither  hesi- 
tated to  give  up  the  opinion  which  was  thus  disproved  by  facts,  nor 
found  his  faith  in  the  uniformity  of  nature  at  all  shaken.  He  sub- 
'mitted  to  the  correction,  but  continued  his  observations,  and  rarely 
failed  by  perseverance  to  discover  the  cause  of  his  error,  and  to  add 
to  the  stock  of  positive  truths.  The  ultimate  result  of  his  labours 
was  the  gradual  developement  of  the  physiological  and  psychological 
doctrines  now  known  under  the  name  of  phrenology. 

Phrenology,  then,  may  be  considered  in  two  distinct  lights :  first, 
as  an  exposition  of  the  functions  of  the  component  parts  of  the  brain ; 
and  secondly,  as  a  theory  of  the  philosophy  of  mind.  Considered  in 
the  former  light,  the  evidences  of  its  truth  must  be  sought  for  in  of^- 
repeated  observation  of  the  concomitance  and  connection  of  certain 
functions  with  certain  portions  of  the  brain;  whereas,  considered 
purely  as  a  system  of  mental  philosophy,  its  truth  may  be  judged  of, 
Hke  that  of  other  theories  of  mind,  by  the  facility  and  consistency 
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with  which  it  explains  the  phenomeiia,  and  adauts  of  practieai  appK- 
cations  to  the  purposes  of  life.  The  fonner  kind  of  evidence,  viz. 
that  of  direct  obaervation^  is  by  far  the  most  conclusive,  and,  ^ 
coming  within  the  strict  province  of  physiology,  is  that  to  whic^ 
medical  men  ought  chiefly,  or  first,  to  direct  their  attention.  But  the 
evidence  arising  from  complete  adaptation  to  the  phenomena,  is  also 
entitled  to  great  weight,  and  may  indeed  suffice  for  those  who  study  it 
chiefly  as  a  branch  of  philosophy.  The  best  way  of  all,  however,  is 
lo  investigate  the  subject  from  both  points  of  view,  and  embrace  both 
kinds  of  evidence ;  but  on  the  present  occ;ision  we  must  confine  our- 
selves almost  exclusively  to  its  consideration  as  a  branch  of  physiology. 

Taken  in  its  widest  sense,  phrenology  professes  to  be  a  theory  of 
the  philosophy  of  mindy  founded  on  the  observation  and  discovery  of 
thefunctions  of  the  brain^  in  so  far  as  that  organ  is  concerned  in  the 
mental  operations.    Its  fundamental  principles  are  the  following : 

First,  That  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  is  concerned  in 
every  mental  operation,  whether  of  emotion  or  of  intellect 

Second,  That  the  brain  does  not  act  as  a  unit,  but  consists  of  a  plu- 
rality of  organs,  each  serving  for  the  manifestation  of  an  individual 
faculty  of  the  mind. 

Third,  That  the  energy  of  function  or  power  of  manifestation  is 
proportioned,  cssteris  paribus^  to  the  size  of  the  organ ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  a  large  organ  will,  all  other  conditions  being  equals 
enjoy  a  power  of  action  proportioned  to  its  size,  and  consequently 
manifest  the  corresponding  (acuity  with  greater  energy  than  if  it  were 
small. 

And  lastly,  That  by  observing  carefully  a  sufficient  number  of  cases 
in  which  the  same  part  of  the  brain  predominates  in  size  over  all  the 
other  parts,  and  ascertaining  what  particular  quality  of  mind  is  exclu- 
sively in  excess  in  the  same  individuals,  we  obtain  a  direct  clue  to  the 
discovery  of  the  functions  of  all  the  organs  of  the  brain,  and  inquire 
only  that*  the  observations  shall  be  so  carefully  made,  and  scr  exten- 
sively repeated,  as  to  obviate  every  chance  of  enor  befof^  adopting 
the  inferences  as  established.  Let  us  now  see  how  fai*  these  prin- 
ciples are  in  accordance  with  nature,  and  with  previously  existing 
knowledge. 

That  the  brain  is  the  material  organ,  without  the  intervention  of 
which  ihe  mind  cannot  operate  during  life,  is  so  all  but  universally 
admitted,  that  we  shall  adduce  no  facts  to  prove  it.  It  is  true  tbal 
some  over-scrupulous  men,  like  Lord  Jefl'rey  and  Dr.  Abercrombie, 
still  doubt  whether  the  mind  acts  through  the  medium  of  material 
organs,  except  in  its  communications  with  the  external  woi^d ;  but  as 
&e  proposition  is  regarded  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  physio^ 
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Msts  as  demonstrated,  we  shall,  on  the  present  occasion,  assume  it 
iv>  be  true. 

Nearly  the  same  assumption  might  be  made  with  safety  as  to  the 
l>rain  consisting  of  a  plurality  of  parts,  each  performing  a  distinct 
function.  But  the  truth  of  this  principle  is  put  beyond  a  doubt  by  a 
xnass  of  evidence  which  we  cannot  stop  to  detail,  and  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  successive  additions  which  the  brain  receives  as  animals 
lise  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  and  by  the  successive  developement 
of  its  different  parts,  as  the  human  being  advances  from  the  fcetal  to 
the  mature  state,  and  from  a  state  of  unconsciousness  to  one  of  sensa- 
tion, emotion,  thought,  and  action.  During  this  transition,  the  dif-^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  brain  are  developed,  not  simultaneously,  as  a  unit 
would  be,  but  successively  and  irregularly.  In  one  individual,  emi- 
nent for  talent,  the  anterior  lobe  is  early  and  largely  developed ;  while 
in  another,  whose  intellect  is  purely  idiotic,  it  remains  small  and  con- 
tracted. '  In  like  manner,  partial  insanity,  and  injuries  of  the  brain, 
attended  with  a  partial  afiection  of  the  mental  powers,  equally  afford 
a  presumption  of  a  plurality  of  cerebral  organs.  If  necessary,  it 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  such  indications  and  proofs;  but  as  the 
advocates  of  the  unity  of  the  brain  are  few  and  far  between,  and  their 
views  are  entirely  without  influence  on  the  thinking  part  of  mankind, 
we  consider  it  needless  to  occupy  more  time  and  space  in  proving 
what  is  so  rarely  and  feebly  denied. 

The  third  principle,  and  that  which  it  is  of  most  consequence  to 
explain  and  demonstrate,  is  the  proposition  that  organic  size  isy 
easteris  paribus,  a  measure  of  functional  power.  The  first  two  prin- 
ciples are  common  to  phrenology  and  physiology  in  general ;  but  the 
third,  in  its  broad  and  specific  form,  is  peculiar  to,  and  lies  at  the  vevy 
foundation  of,  phrenology,  and  will  therefore  require  a  more  detailed 
and  careful  examination.  If  it  be  false,  phrenology  must  crumble  to 
dust  like  the  dry  leaves  of  autumn  driven  along  by  the  winter's  blast. 
If  it  be  true,  those  who  oppose  phrenology  on  the  assumption  of  its 
falsity,  must  themselves  fall,  and  like  decaying  leaves  around  the 
living  parent  stem,  even  serve  to  nourish  and  support  that  which  they 
attempt  to  destroy.  To  the  examination  of  this  point  we  shall  there- 
fore, without  scruple,  devote  considerable  space. 

The  form  in  which  the  above  principle  is  generally  expressed  by 
phrenologists  is,  that  size  of  brain  u,  ceteris  paribus,  a  measure  of 
mental  power.  Inattention  to  the  simple  meaning  of  this  proposition 
has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  opposition  it  has  encountered  from 
scientific  as  well  as  unrefiecting  men.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  done  by  phrenologists  to  enforce  attention  to  the  important  con^ 
dition  of  **  other  circumstances  being  equal,'*  almost  all  the  oppo* 
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nents,  from  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  down  to  Dr.  Holland— -the  latest 
who  has  published  on  the  subjectr— continue  to  utterly  diaregiard  it, 
and  speak  of  the  proposition  as  maintaining  that  Hze  alone  ia  the 
measure  of  functional  power ;  or,  as  Dr.  Holland  chooses  to  state  it, 
that  ^Uhe  gross  condition  of  quantity  represents  the  iniensiiy  €f 
quality y     Having  set  up  this  phantom  of  their  own  imaginations, 
like  a  pyramid  on  its  apex,  many  of  the  anti-phrenologists  pitMseed, 
with  heavy  blows  and  an  approving  conscience,  to  knock  the  support 
from  under  it;  and  when  it  topples  over  in  obedience  to  their  efforts, 
they  turn  round  in  triumph,  and  claim  the  merit  of  having  upset 
phrenology.     We  have  seen  this  feat  performed  again  and  again  in 
the  presence  of  phrenologists.     On  such  occasions,   their  simple 
answer  was,  **  You  have  upset  a  phantom  of  your  own  creation,  bat 
you  have  left  the  phrenological  pyramid,  resting  on  its  basis,  un- 
touched and  undamaged  ;'*  and  such  is  in  reality  the  case. 

As  it  is  in  general  far  more  easy  to  make  merry  with  fiction  than 
with  truth,  it  required  no  great  effort  of  wit  in  Lord  Jeffrey  to  divert 
his  readers,  by  referring  to  grandmamma  Wolf,  in  the  fairy  tale,  as  a 
high  physiological  authority  on  the  side  of  the  phrenologists,  when 
she  tells  little  Red  Riding  Hood  that  she  has  large  ears  to  hear  htr 
the  better,  large  eyes  to  see  her  the  clearer,  and  a  large  mouth  to 
gobble  her  up  with  the  greater  facility.  But  his  mirth  did  not  alter 
the  substantial  fact  established  by  the  researches  of  comparative 
anatomists,  that  where  great  nervous  sensibility  is  required,  whether 
for  hearing  or  sight,  a  proportionally  large  nerve  is  an  invariable 
accompaniment,  whatever  the  shape  or  appearance  of  the  organ  on 
>which  it  is  ramified.  Neither  did  it  alter  the  fact  that  the  venerable 
lady's  large  external  ear  was  really  capable  of  receiving  a  larger 
number  of  atmospherical  pulses,  and  her  large  eye  a  greater  number 
of  the  rays  of  light,  than  a  smaller  ear  or  eye  would  have  been.  His 
joke,  nevertheless,  was  a  good  joke.  It  possessed  the  rare  merit  of 
diverting,  at  the  same  moment,  not  only  himself  and  those  whom  he 
misled,  but  also  those  against  whom  it  was  directed.  The  only 
difference  wa?,  that  he  laughed  at  what  he  supposed  the  absurdity  of 
his  opponents,  while  they  were  merry  at  the  absurdity  of  the  egre- 
gious blunder  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  from  perceiving  that,  in 
point  of  both  fact  and  argument,  the  venerable  grandmamma  had  the 
great  reviewer  entirely  at  her  mercy. 

If  the  phrenologists  are  to  be  judged  by  their  own  statements  and 
acts,  and  not  by  those  falsely  ascribed  t6  them,  we  should  say  that, 
so  far  from  having  Adopted  the  proposition  which  Dr.  Holland 
refutes,  they  even  deserve  credit  for  adding  to  the  evidence  formeriy 
existing,  that  "  gross  quantity"  or  size  alone  is  not  a  measure  of  the 
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functional  power  of  an  organ.  We  have  taken  aome  trouble  to 
inquire,  and  have  never  met  with  one  phrenologist  who  did  not 
utterly  scout  the  notion  of  organic  size  being  the  only  condition  of 
functional  energy ;  and  who  was  not  prepared  with  proof 8  by  the 
dozen  of  the  absurdity  of  such  a  proposition.  Dr.  Holland  says, 
**  This  relation  of  mere  bulk  of  substance  to  the  peffection  or  inten- 
siiy  of  a  faculty  is^  prima  facias  very  improbable.''^  To  be  sure  it 
is ;  but  what  surprises  us  is,  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Holland's  good  sense 
should  have  had  any  doubts  about  the  matter,  when  he  might  have 
satisfied  himself  of  the  fact  by  half  an  hour's  observation ;  or,  if  he 
preferred  the  authority  of  oth^ers,  by  consulting  any  good  phrenological 
treatise  in  his  library.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  while  he  stickles  about 
the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence  in  support  of  phrenology,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  admit  opinions  unfavourable  to  it  upon  no  evidence  at  all ; 
and  in  this  particular  instance  really  argues  against  one  of  its  plainest 
and  most  easily  demonstrable  principles,  merely  because  he  has  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  understand  its  meaning. 

For  demonstrative  evidence  of  organic  size  beings  caeteris  paribus, 
a  measure  of  functional  power  (a  very  different  proposition  from 
**  mere  bulk,"  being  a  constant  relation  to  "  intensity  of  quality"),  we 
would  refer  the  reader,  first,  to  personal  observation  in  the  field  of 
nature ;  and  secondly,  to  the  concurring  testimony  of  every  anatomist 
and  physiologist  who  treats  of  the  relation  between  structure  and 
function.     We  are  not  aware  of  a  single  work  of  any  reputation  in 
which  the  above  principle  is  not  tacitly  adopted  as  nearly  self-evident. 
It  pervades  every  comer  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  is  constantly, 
though  not  ostensibly,  resorted  to  as  a  g^ide  to  the  discovery  of  func- 
tion.    If,  in  an  unknown  animal,  the  optic  nerve  is  found  to  be  large 
relatively  to  the  other  nerves  of  the  senses,  we  never  hesitate  to  infer 
that  the  power  of  vision  will  be  greater  in  proportion  than  where  the 
nerve  is  relatively  small.     In  the  same  way,  we  never  discover  a 
large  olfactory  nerve  and  extended  nasal  apparatu^,  without  inferring 
that  the  animal  must  be  endowed  with  a  powerful  sense  of  smell. 
And  when  it  is  affirmed  by  phrenologists  that  the  brain  forms  no 
exception  in  this  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  organisation,  they  merely 
state  a  principle  in  words  which  is  admitted  universally  in  practice. 
Indeed,  all  the  modes  of  discovery  hitherto  employed,  Camper's  facial 
angle  among  the  rest,  tacitly  assume  this  very  principle  as  their  basis ; 
while  it  has  been  left  to  Gall  and  his  followers  to  direct  attention  to  it, 
and  demonstrate  its  importance,  as  a  specific  truth.    In  proof  of  this 
statement,  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  quotations  from  any  accredited 
work  on  comparative  anatomy ;  but  one  from  indisputable  authority 
my  aoffice:  *'It  appears,"  says  Cuvier,  "that  thtrt  are  alway$ 
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certain  relations  between  thefacuUiee  of  animab  and  the 
of  the  different  parte  of  the  brain.    Thus,  their  intelligence 
to  be  always  ^eat  in  proportion  to  the  developement  of  the 
spheres  and  their  several  commissures.    It  appears  even  that 
parts  of  the  brain  attain^  in  all  classes  of  animals,  ▲  dbveix^pevkst 
PROpoRTioNEi^^o  the  peculiar  properties  of  these  animals ;  and  cme 
may  hope  that,  in  following  up  these  researches,  we  -may  at  lengdi 
acquire  some  notions  respecting  the  particular  uses  of  each  part  of 
the  brain."     On  another  occasion,  when  speaking  of  the  cerebral 
lobes  being  the  place  ^*  where  all  the  sensations  take  a  distinct  fornix 
and  leave  durable  impressions,"  Cuvier  adds,  **  Tanatomie  coroporee 
en  offre  une  autre  confirmation  dans  la  proportion  constanie  du 
volume  de  ces  lobes  avec  le  degri  d^intelHgenee  des  animaux;**  thus 
admitting  the  influence  of  size  of  the  cerebral  organs  upon  the  power 
of  manifesting  the  mental  faculties  as  distinctly  as  Dr.  Gall  himsdf 
could  assert  it. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  principle  of  size  being,  csUeris  paribus^ 
a  measure  of  power,  has  been  thus  virtually  and  universally  admitted 
by  men  of  science,  whence  arise  the  objections  advanced  against  it  by 
such  men  as  Dr.  Holland,  when  it  is  specially  brought  forward  by  the 
phrenologists  ?  The  only  answer  that  can  be  given  is,  that  the  foH 
value  of  the  principle  as  a  means  of  successfully  prosecuting  inquiry, 
was  unknown  till  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Gall,  and  that,  consequently, 
it  had  never  been  a  subject  of  serious  consideration  among  men  of 
science  as  a  distinct  and  specific  proposition.  Even  now,  however, 
its  truth  is  so  palpable  that  it  is  never  objected  to,  except  when  con- 
founded with  the  very  different  and  erroneous  proposition  that  sise 
alone  is  a  measure  of  power ;  and,  in  point  of  fact.  Dr.  €raU  has  been 
the  first  to  explain  the  apparent  anomalies  which  other  physiologists 
met  with  in  their  researches,  by  drawing  attention  to  the  necessaiy 
limitation  of  csUeris  paribus.  And  when  this  is  kept  fairly  in  view, 
it  becomes  nearly  as  impossible  to  deny  it,  as  to  deny  that  a  whole  is 
greater  than  a  part.  Both  phrenologists  and  anti-phrenologista  are 
agreed,  for  examj^e,  that  a  large  forehead  generally  indicates  superior 
intelligence ;  but  the  faith  of  the  former  in  the  influence  of  organic 
size,  as  aflecting  intensity  of  function,  is  not  in  the  least  shaken  by 
the  faet  that  there  are  some  large  foreheads  unaccompanied  by  any 
intellectual  superiority.  Nobody,  indeed,  knows  this  fact  so  well  as 
the  phrenologist,  because  he  has  not  only  observed  it,  but  alone  has 
examined  the  cause  of  the  diflerence,  and  found  that  the  other  am* 
ditions  of  the  brain  are  not  the  sanu,  and,  consequently,  that  so  long 
as  cause  and  eflfect  continue  related  as  such,  the  results  in  mental 
power  cannot  possibly  coincide.     The  large  and  healthy  expanse  of 
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bfOW  which  distinguishes  the  bust  of  Bacon  may  be  equalled,  in  mere 
mizej  by  the  unhealthy  expanse  of  forehead  in  the  cretin  or  idiot;  but 
^will  any  one  venture  to  infer  from  this,  that  the  size  of  Bacon's 
healthy  brain  added  nothing  to  its  functional  power?  A  single 
example  of  this  kind  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  size  alone  is  not 
a  measure  of  intensity,  but  it  leaves  absolutely  untouched  the  phreno- 
logical proposition  that  size  is  an  important  condition  of  functional 
power.  Great  energy  of  mind  cannot  coexist  with  a  small  size  of 
brain,  because  no  other  healthy  conditions  can  supply  the  want  of 
size.  But  a  large  brain  may  coexist  with  feebleness  of  mind,  because, 
from  original  malformation,  defective  constitution,  or  disease,  its 
power  of  action  may  be  also  defective.  Large  muscles,  in  the  same 
way,  may  coexist  with  little  bodily  strength  in  a  very  lymphatic  or 
relaxed  constitution,  and  in 'certain  states  of  health;  and  yet  it  is 
never  doubted  that,  all  other  conditions  being  equals  large  muscles 
are  more  powerful  than  small  ones.  For  more  than  this,  the  phreno- 
logists do  not  contend. 

Had  Dr.  Holland  attended  to  the  foregoing  most  obvious  distinc- 
tion, as  laid  down  in  all  the  works  on  phrenology  which  we  have 
ever  seen,  he  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  misrepresent  Gall's 
discovery  as  resting  '^  on  the  presumption  of  the  gross  condition  of 
quantity  representing  the  intensity  of  quality ;"  and,  when  speaking 
of  the  small  brains  of  idiots,  and  the  large  brains  of  eminent  men,  as 
affording  the  best  proofs  of  the  influence  of  size,  he  would  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  apparent  exceptions  to  which  he 
alludes,  and  reconciling  them  to  the  general  rule.  Rightly  inter- 
preted, there  can  be  no  exception  to  a  law  of  nature;  and  when  we 
meet  with  cases  which  seem  to  contradict  the  principle  of  organic 
size  being  a  chief  condition  of  functional  power,  we  can  come  only  to 
one  of  two  conclusions.  Either  tlie  principle  must  be  fallacious  and 
size  be  wholly  uninfluential  in  all  caseSf  or  it  must  be  reed  and 
operating  in  all.  In  particular  cases  its  power  may  be  controlled,  or 
its  action  modified,  by  causes  which  have  escaped  observation;  but 
there  is  no  contradiction  in  the  laws  of  nature,  and  we  may  rest 
assured,  that  if  the  principle  under  discussion  has  a  real  operation  in 
any  case,  it  will  exercise  an  influence  in  all,  whether  or  not  we  can 
detect  the  causes  by  which  its  perceptible  results  are  modified. 

We  almost  fbel  that  an  apology  is  due  to  our  readers  for  insisting 
so  much  on  so  obvious  a  truth ;  but  the  very  fact  that  science  has  been 
retarded  by  its  neglect  and  misconstruction,  compels  us  to  enforce  it 
even  at  the  risk  of  tediousness.  Sometimes  in  conversation,  aflcr  we 
imagined  that  the  question  was  plaqed  clearly  before  the  mind's  eye, 
we  have  been  met  with  the  triumphant  assertion  that  our  proposition 
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was  annihilated  by  the  single  comparison  of  the  small  brain  of  tba 
intelligent  poodle  with  the  large  brain  of  the  stupid  ox.     But  are  all 
the  other  conditions  the*  same  in  such  a  case  except  size  ?     No  doshi 
the  brain  of  an  ox  is  a  br^in  as  well  as  that  of  a  poodle ;  but  is  theie 
no  diflerence  in  their  structure,  no  difierence  in  the  proportions  nf 
their  anterior  lobes,  ^pd  np  dtfierence  in  the  number  and  complexity 
of  their  convolutions  sufficient  to  exercise  an  influence  on  their  fimc'- 
tiona  in  addition  to  mere  size  ?     Looking  to  the  philosophical  pzm- 
ciple  of  cxttrU  paribus^  it  is  clear  that  the  proper  way  to  arrive  at  the 
truths  is  to  compare  the  brain  of  a  clever  with  that  of  a  stupid  poodle, 
^nd  of  one  ox  with  another,  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  age, 
state  of  health,  and  constitution.     If  this  be  done,  and  the  inlelligent 
poodle  be  found  to  have  the  smaller  anterior  lobe,  then  by  all  means 
denounce  the  principle  of  size  as  untrue,  and  at  variance  with  fact. 
But  if  the  reverse  be  the  case,  do  not  attempt  to  set  the  truth  aside, 
by  comparing  two  things  so  essentially  different  as  to  make  absolute 
agreement  impossible.    If  this  precaution  be  kept  in  view,  we  venture 
to  affirm  that  the  more  the  proposition  is  scrutinised,  the  more  firmly 
will  it  be  found  to  rest  on  the  uassailable  foundation  of  truth. 

(To  be  oontinacd.) 


ARTICLE  n. 

FUJRTHKR    RSXARKS  BT  MB.  SAMPSON    ON    THE    PRIMARY  FUNCTION  OF 

IDEALITY. 

To  the  Ediior  of  the  American  PhrenoUgical  Journal, 

London,  April  14(h,  1840. 
Dear  Sir,— 

The  editor,  of  the  London  Phrenological  Journal,  in  reviewing  the 
essay  which  appeared  in  No.  9  of  your  Miscellany,  on  the  organ  of 
Idedity,  concludes  with  the  following  observation:  *«For  our  own 
part,  we  cannot  avoid  the  suspicion  that  there  are  both  physiological 
and  metaphysical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  appointing  Ideality  to  the 
office  of  over-looker  or  drill-seijeant  to  the  other  orgaps ;  and  that«  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  individuals  endowed  with  large  Ideality  are  rather 
more  prone  than  others  to  run  into  some  extremes,  though  not  into 
the  extremes  of  brutality  and  sordid  vice." 

The  plausibility  of  an  objection  of  this  nature  had  not  escaped  my 
attention  at  the  time  when  I  first  detailed  my  views  upon  the  subject, 
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bat  the  narrow  space  to  which  a  writer  is  necessarily  limited  in  a 
periodical  work  prevented  me  from  touching  upon  it.  Since,  how* 
ever,  the  objection  has  proceeded  from  a  quarter  which  is  entitled  to 
the  greatest  weight  among  phrenologists,  I  am  anxious  to  lay  it  before 
your  readers  in  connection  with  the  reply  which  it  requires. 

From  my  remark,  that  **the  emotion  of  heauly  which  gratifies 
Ideality,  arises  when  an  object  is  presented  ihat  appeals  harmoniously 
to  all  the  faculties,  and  that  wherever  one  faculty  is  excited  to  a  pre- 
ponderance above  the  rest,  the  idea  of  beauty  is  destroyed,"  your 
readers  will  see  that  I  had  not  any  intention  to  proppund  a  new  theory 
of  tiie  function  of  that  organ,  but  merely  to  carry  the  observations 
already  made  upon  it  to  the  ultimate  principles  to  which  they  appeared 
to  lead.  From  the  time  of  its  discovery  up  to  the  present  moment, 
the  true  manifestations  of  Ideality  have,  perhaps,  been  the  subject  of 
less  doubt  than  those  of  any  other  organ;  that  it  imparts  the  perception 
of  the  beautiful,  has  always  been  admitted,  and  it  is  from  the  number 
of  observations  made  to  that  elTect,  that  Mr.  Combe  includes  it  amongst 
the  **  ascertained*'  organs.  The  question,  then,  that  seemed  to  arise 
with  regard  to  it,  was  not  as  to  its  function  of  creating  an  agreeable 
emotion  in  the  mind  upon  the  contemplation  of  tlie  beautiful,  but  as  to 
the  general  laws  from  the  action  of  which  the  property  of  beauty  is 
intrinsically  derived. 

Now,  I  think  that  it  is  a  matter  admitting  of  proof,  that  the  emotion 

of  beauty  is  more  nearly  awakened  according  to  the  number  of  mental 

organs  that  are  simultaneously  brought  into  play,  and  that  its  perfect 

manifestation  is  only  consistent  with  the  harmonious  excitement  of 

them  all.     If  this  be  the  case,  the  objection  that  persons  having  large 

Ideality  are  *'  more  prone  than  others  to  run  into  some  extremes  of  • 

*  mental  action"  militates  against  the  opmion,  which,  I  believe,  has 

never  yet  been  a  subject  of  doubt,  viz.  that  Ideality  prompts  to  an 

admiration  of  the  beautiful,  rather  than  against  the  views  which  I  have 

expressed,  and  which  merely  grew  out  of  the  question,  '*  What  is 

beauty  ?" — a  question  that  remains  the  same,  whether  Ideality  be  or  be 

not  the  organ  that  adapts  man  to  the  cognisance  of  it.     If  it  is  a  fact, 

that  beauty  is  a  law  of  the  universe,  it  proceeds,  of  course,  like  all 

other  laws,  from  fixed  principles ;  and  if  it  be  among  those  principles 

that  harmony  and  smoothness  are  essential  qualities  of  the  existence 

of  beauty,  then  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  that  an  organ  which 

prompts  men  to  excesses  by  rendering  them  '*more  prone  than  others 

to  run  into  some  extremes  of  mental  action,"  can  be  looked  upon  as 

the  organ  which  imparts  a  love  of  the  beautiful  and  perfect. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  sense  of  beauty  being  dependent  upon  the 
harmonious  action  of  all  the  faculties.    It  may  be  stated,  as  an  axiom, 
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that  things  increase  in  beauty  as  they  approach  towards  perfection. 
and  that  nothing  can  be  troly  beautiful  which  is  not  perfect.  Now, 
nothing  can  appear  to  man  to  be  perfect  which  meets  the  inUixlhre 
disapproval  of  any  one  of  his  faculties ;  and  also,  as  all  the  faculties 
(each  being  fairly  developed)  equally  desire  activity,  nothing  can 
appear  to  him  to  be  perfect  which  withholds  action  from  some 
faculties,  while  it  excites  it  in  others.  This  leads  us  to  the  point  that 
the  full  idea  of  beauty  is  consistent  only  with  the  harmonious  activity 
of  the  whole  mind. 

It  will  not  be  disputed  that  man,  *'  the  paragon  of  animals,"  is,  m 
Shakspeare  also  called  him,  the  ** beauty  of  the  world;"  and  as  maa 
is  endowed  with  a  certain  number  of  faculties,  all  constituting  in  thetr 
active  state  so  many  sources  of  enjoyment,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  are  capable  of  harmonious  action,  that  object  must  necessarQy 
appear  to  him  to  be  most  beautiful  which  awakens  at  one  moment  the 
whole  of  these  sources  of  delight ;  and  in  his  own  character,  too,  the 
attribute  of  beauty  must  be  more  fully  apparent  when  we  see  him  in 
the  exercise  of  all  the  powers  with  which  he  has  been  endowed  by 
his  Creator,  than  when  he  is  employed  solely  beneath  the  influence 
of  one  or  two.  In  the  latter  case,  we  might  scarcely  distinguish  him 
from  the  brute ;  in  the  former,  he  approaches  to  the  likeness  of  a  God. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  faculty 
which  imparts  a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  can  at  the  same  time  impart  a 
tendency  to  irregularity;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  it  possesses  the  powers  of  absolutely  repressing  all  excesses, 
since,  in  cases  where  a  person  is  endowed  with  a  very  irregular  mental 
organisation,  although  he  may  possess  a  very  considerable  develope- 
ment  of  Ideality,  it  would  be  against  all  analogy  to  suppose  that  the  . 
action  of  this  one  organ  could  completely  bring  into  subjection  all  the 
opposing  elements  with  which  it  has  to  contend.  All  that  could  be 
looked  for  in  such  a  cas6  would  be,  not  that  the  party  should  be  free 
from  extremes  of  conduct,  but  that  he  should  continually  fall  into  such 
extremes,  yet  be  at  the  same  time  haunted  by  a  sense  of  their  impro- 
priety— the  continual  victim  of  self-dissatisfaction,  filled  with  ardent 
aspirations  for  better  things,  yet  constantly  failing  in  his  struggle  to 

attain  them. 

« 

And  such,  in  fact,  has  ever  been  the  fate  of  those  who,  most  distin- 
guished for  the  manifestation  of  Ideality,  have  been  the  victims  of 
excesses  caused  by  the  disproportionate  developement  of  some  other 
faculty.  It  was  in  the  full  consciousness  of  painful  struggles  of  this 
nature,  that  the  following  lines  fell  from  the  pen  of  Bums  :^ 

Oh,  gently  scan  your  brother  man, 
Still  gentler  sister  wom^^n ; 
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Tho*  they  may  gang  a  kennin  wraog, 

To  step  aside  is  human : 
One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark, 

The  reason  why  they  do  it, 
And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark, 

How  far,  perhaps,  they  rue  it. 

Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us; 
He  knows  each  chord — its  various  tone, 

Each  spring  its  various  bias ; 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mule, 

We  never  can  adjust  it; 
What 's  done,  we  partly  may  compute. 

But  know  not  what 's  resisted. 

The  character  of  Bums  offers,  perhaps,  the  strongest  instance  that 
can  be  found  of  irregular  conduct  on  the  part  of  one  in  whom  the 
possession  of  Ideality  was  largely  indicated,  and  every  page  of  his 
writin|ns  teems  with  evidence  of  the  continued  struggles  of  his  mind 
betweni  opposing  tendencies.  It  is  stated,  also,  in  his  biography, 
that  **in  the  midst  of  his  wanderings  he  met  with  nothing  in  his 
farnily  circle  but  gentleness  and  forgiveness.  He  had  frequently 
acknowledged  his  follies,  promised  amendment,  and  again  and  again 
received  pardon  for  his  offences." 

The  life  of  Byron  furnishes  another  striking  illustration  of  the 
sufferings  endured  by  those  who,  with  irregular  tendencies  of  mind, 
possess  a  large  endowment  of  Ideality.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
quote  from  liis  writings  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  for  they  are  all 
tinged  with  the  peculiarity  in  question,  and,  indeed,  disfigured  by  it 
to  so  great  an  extent,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  open  a  volume  of 
his  works  without  falling  upon  an  illustration  of  its  effects. 

I  might  add  some  further  instances,  but  it  is  needless ;  moreover,  I 
might  show  that  most  of  those  poets  who  have  been  very  depraved, 
have  exhibited  in  their  writings  a  great  wapt  of  good  taste,  and  have 
been  distinguished  more  for  reckless  daring  in  their  poetic  aims,  than 
for  those  graceful  flights  that  indicate  the  action  of  Ideality. 

It  must  also  be  remembered,  in  reference  to  the  fact,  that  those 
who  are  endowed  with  this  organ,  do  sometimes,  like  their  fellow- 
mortals,  run  into  excesses,  that  they  are  usually  in  a  greater  degree 
ttian  others  exposed  to  the  influence  of  tempation — temptation  arising 
from  those  two  dangerous  sources,  poverty  andiove !  Among  ordi- 
nary people,  the  activity  of  Acquisitiveness  is  carried  to  its  greatest 
extreme ;  and  he  whose  Ideality  prompts  him  to  subdue  it  to  a  fair 
relation  to  his  other  and  higher  powers,  will  soon  find  himself  behind- 
hand in  the  worldly  race,  and  surrounded  by  all  Ae  distractions  of 
poverty,  while  his  thrifty  neighbours  hold  up  their  heads,  and  char|r^ 
VOL.  n.— 29 
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improvidence    apon  the  children  of   imagination  as   one  of    tfaeir 
incurable  **  excesses."     The  chief  charge  remains   to   be  noticed. 
Their  errors  of  love,  and  their  frequent  nnhappiness  in  marriage* 
With  regard  to  the  first,  it  may  be  stated  that  persons  in  iv^bom 
Ideality  is  a  prevailing  sentiment,  excite  more  easily  the  regard  of  the 
opposite  sex,  on  account  of  the  grace  of  thought  and  manner  which 
that  faculty  imparts ;  and  as  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  mental  constitution  of 
woman  is  more  harmoniously  developed  than  that  of  man,  her  society 
has  a  double  charm  for  him  to  whose  mind  that  harmony  is  of  itself 
a  source  of  the  highest  gratification.     When,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is 
considered  that  Ideality  gives  a  perception  of  the  highest  order  of 
physical  as  well  as  of  moral  beauty,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  its 
influence  leads  its  possessor  to  form  friendship  with  woman,  or  that 
those  friendships  should  so  often  lead  to  their  dangerous  and  prover- 
bial consequences.     Regarding  their  infelicitous  marriages,  little  need 
be  said,  because  the  causes  of  them  lie  upon  the  surface,  a^  have 
been  so  frequently  observed.      He  who  pants  to  share  the  affections 
of  one  who  shall  harmoniously  unite  in  her  own   nature  all  the 
qualities  of  the  mind,  will  be  apt  very  early  in  life  to  imagine  that  be 
has  discovered  the  object  of  his  search.    Two  young  persons  casually 
meet  under  the  influence  of  these  views,  they  discern  some  mutual 
tastes,  and  therefore  imagine  that  they  shall  agree  in  all,  and  as  the 
season  of  courtship  is  not  usually  the  period  when  irregularities  of 
disposition  are  very  prominendy  displayed,  or  stubbornly  upheld,  it 
is  only  after  marriage  that  the  illusion  is  dispelled,  4nd  disappointment 
comes.     Perfection  is  looked  for,  and  too  much  exacted,  on  one  side, 
and  the  sudden  change  from  homage  to  exaction,  is  perhaps  too  keenly 
felt  on  the  other. 

Further,  it  may  be  remarked  that  persons  having  a  large  develope- 
ment  of  Ideality  being  frequently  the  possessors  of  literary  power, 
their  lives  are  more  the  subject  of  public  observation  than  those  of 
other  individuals;  and  in  cases  where,  united  to  this  faculty,  they 
possess  an  ill-balanced  mental  organisation,  and  are  consequently  tor- 
mented by  a  distaste  for  their  own  errors,  these  errors  usually  form 
the  remorseful  subject  of  their  most  striking  eflfusions,  and  general 
attention  is  thus  directed  to  extremes  of  conduct,  which  are  as  often 
committed,  though  not  so  candidly  confessed  and  repented  of  by 
others. 

I  know  of  no  other  excesses  than  those  which  have  been  stated 
above,  which  can  be  charged  upon  the  possessors  of  large  Ideality, 
since  it  is  admitted  that  they  are  usually  free  from  all  extremes  of 
brutality  and  sordid  vice — to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  the  organ  is 
almost  invariably  found  in  a  low  state  of  developement  in  the  heads 
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of  those  who  fall  under  the  infliction  of  legal  punishment.  One  pecu- 
liarity, however,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark.  Persons  thus  endowed, 
it  is  said,  have  frequently  shown  a  strong  desire  for  solitude;  and  it  iff 
but  natural  that  those  whose  imagination  delights  only  in  the  contem- 
plation of  a  perfect  world,  should  in  the  present  state  of  society,  when 
the  ardour  of  youth  is  past,  and  the  lessons  of  experience  have  been 
acquired,  find  more  pleasure  in  '*  forgetting  altogether  the  human  race, 
and  making  society  for  themselves  of  perfect  creatures  as  celestial  by 
their  virtues  as  their  beauties,"  than  in  mixing  in  the  unequal  toils 
and  struggles  of  their  fellow-men.  But  this  cannot  come  under  the 
head  of  **  excesses,"  as  it  is  merely  the  natural  result  of  a  morbid 
developement  of  the  faculty  which  teaches  us  to  shun  excesses,  and 
which  sees  no  «>afeguard  from  extremes  of  conduct,  but  in  the  total 
inaction  of  retirement. 

From  the  present  letter,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  point  for  which  I 
chiefly  contend,  is  that  moral  beauty  is  consistent  only  with  the  har- 
monious operation  of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  in  the  same  manner 
98  physical  beauty  is  allowed  to  be  dependent  on  harmonious  adapta- 
tions. The  question,  whether  Ideality  be  or  be  not  the  organ  that 
gives  the  taste  for  the  beautiful,  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  those  who 
have  made  numerous  observations,  or  who  have  fully  studied  the 
various  facts  that  are  recorded  of  its  manifestations.  Throughout  the 
above  remarks  I  have  spoken  of  it  as  such,  because  the  testimony 
which  already  exists  respecting  it  is,  to  ray  mind,  sufliciently  con- 
vincing. « 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

M.  B.  Sampson. 


ARTICLE  III. 

labours  of  dr.  CALDWELL  IN  BEHALF  OF  PHRENOLOoi'.* 

The  pen  of  the  historian  is  only  true  to  its  design,  when,  in  the 
simplicity  of  truth,  it  faithfully  records  an  act,  and  leaves  it  to  the 
judgment  which  time  is  sure  to  award.     The  bitterest  condemnation 

*  The  above  article  was  prepared  by  a  youn^  (renlleman  in  Kentucky,  for  a 
work  on  Statistics,  &e.  &c.  of  the  Western  States,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  publication  of  said  work,  the  article  has  been  placed  at  our  disposal. 
As  it  conKtitutes,  in  part,  the  history  of  phrenology  in  the  United  States,  it  ia  not 
inappropriate  to  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  and  even  this  simple  record  fails  to  do 
justice  to  the  labours  of  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  sctenoe. — £o. 
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of  Nero,  is  the  record  of  his  deeds;  and  the  loftiest  eulogy  of  Vfxsh- 
ington,  is  the  simple  story  of  his  life.  Exaggeration  implies  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  weakness  of  our  theme,  as  truly  as  proffered  help 
arises  from  a  knowledge  of  its  need. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  design,  the  writer  of  these  pages  will  keep 
fully  in  his  view  the  sentiments  just  expressed.  The  portrait  whicli 
he  shall  sketch,  will  owe  to  itself  alone  its  power  to  please.  As  a 
faithful  delineator,  his  business  is  with  the  subject  before  him.  His 
province  is  to  represent  an  action,  not  to  cuiorn  it.  In  doing  this,  be 
must  speak  of  things  as  they  are,  and  trust  to  their  own  efficacy  for 
the  result.  If  he  is  faithful  to  his  theme,  embellishments  are  need- 
less ;  and  if  he  is  not,  they  are  entirely  out  of  place.  He  who  would 
sketch  an  Apollo,  needs  no  other  ornament  than  that  which  his  subjeet 
naturally  supplies;  and  he  who  speaks  of  an  important  truUi,  or  details 
a  great  achievement,  will  find  that  the  only  excellence  in  language  is 
clearly  to  exhibit  the  one,  and  faithfully  to  record  the  other.  Beyond 
this,  to  indulge  in  polished  sentences,  or  gorgeous  imagery,  is  like 
adorning  a  splendid  statue,  by  loading  it  with  the  gaudy  tinselry  of 
fashion. 

Amongst  the  distinguised  names  of  the  founders  and  earliest  pro- 
mulgators of  phrenology,  that  of  Professor  Charles  Caldwell  holds  a 
prominent  place.  It  was  from  his  teaching  that  a  knowledge  of  its 
doctrines  was  first  gained  in  the  United  States.  His  seed-ground  has 
been  the  west,  more  particularly  Kentucky,  in  which,  for  nineteen 
years,  he  has  laboured  with  untiring^  assiduity.  His  eflbrts  have  been 
directed  to  the  great  end  of  extending  the  bounds  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  of  expounding  the  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of 
the  human  mind.  They  have  had  for  their  object  the  improvement 
of  his  race,  and  posterity  will  bestow  a  just  reward. 

After  his  return  from  Europe,  in  the  summer  of  1821,  Professor 
Caldwell  delivered  to  his  class,  in  the  medical  department  of  Transyl- 
vania University,  his  first  course  of  phrenological  lectures.  Up  to  that 
time,  the  science  had  been  unknown  in  this  country ;  or  if  heard  of,  its 
name  was  used  only  as  a  subject  for  ridicule,  and  a  mark  for  the  point- 
less arrows  of  a  bastard  wit.  But,  influenced  by  a  love  of  truth,  and 
making  the  laws  of  nature  his  only  argument,  he  opposed  a  dignified 
silence  to  contempt,  and  the  reasonings  of  a  sound  philosophy  to  the 
shallow  sophisms  of  the  objector.  Thus,  among  those  who  heard 
him,  the  impression  was  unavoidable,  that  they  were  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  mind,  discussing  great  principles.  And  by  this  means  he 
has  been  ablg  to  accomplish  far  more  for  phrenology  than  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  any  other  man — at  least  in  this  country. 

From  that  time,  every  successive  winter  has  fouad  him  repeating 
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l^is  course  to  his  class,  and  thus  spreading  the  truths  of  phrenology 
t.hrough  the  entire  west  and  south.      But  this  is  not  all.     In  the 
spring  of  the  following  year  (1822),  he  delivered  a  popular  course  of 
Irus  lectures  to  the  citizens  of  Lexington,  Ky.    In  the  following  year, 
tiiat  course  was  repeated,  in  LouisviUe,  Ky.     Nor  were  his  labours 
confined  to  oral  teaching.     He  called  in  the  press  to  aid  him  in  dis- 
seminating a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  science  to  which  he 
liad  so  warmly  devoted  himself,  and,  in  1824,  he  published,  by  invita- 
tion of  his  class,  a  summary  of  the  lectures  previously  delivered  to 
them.     Of  this  work,  which  was  reviewed  in  the  Edinburgh  Phreno- 
logical Journal  with  marked  approbation,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that 
for  clearness,  strength  and  profundity  of  argument,  and  perspicuity 
and  richness  of  expression,  it  has  no  superior.     This  will  be  leadily 
admitted  by  those  who  remember,  that,  next  to  a  great  conception, 
the  highest  effort  of  mind  is,  correct  condensation. 

In  the  same  year,  he  visited  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  In  1825,  he  lec- 
tured to  the  citizens  of  Baltimore.  The  result  of  these  lectures,  was 
the  formation  of  a  phrenological  society  in  the  latter  place.  At  the 
close  of  this  course,  he,  by  invitation,  delivered  another  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  which  led  to  a  similar  result.  Before  this  society,  and 
by  its  invitation,  he  repeated  his  course  in  1626.  In  the  same  year, 
he  produced  two  papers  on  the  phrenology  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  compared  with  that  of  the  Caucasians.  Of  these  papers, 
which  were  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal,  my 
present  plan  forbids  me  to  say  more  than  that  they  were  woithy  of 
their  theme ;  and  that  theme  was  a  great  and  important  one. 

In  1827,  he  published  a  second  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  his 
"Elements  of  Phrenology."  To  this  he  prefixed,  in  the  form  of  a 
preliminary  discourse,  a  reply  to  Mr.  Jeffrey's  attack  on  that  science, 
employing,  for  the  most  part,  the  weapons  of  resistless  argument; 
bat  sometimes  using,  with  great  effect,  the  lighter  missiles  of  wit  and 
satire,  he  left  his  antagonist  completely  foiled,  on  the  field  from  which 
he  hoped  to  bear  the  trophies  of  a  victory.  And  he  was  far  from 
being  a  common  foe.         ^ 

In  1828,  he  extended  his  labours  to  New  England,  and  delivered 
his  first  course  there,  to  a  Boston  audience,  in  that  year.  This  was 
four  years  before  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  this  country.  So 
that  Professor  Caldwell  had  been  labouring,  as  we  have  seen,  most 
efficiently  for  eleven  years  before  the  voice  of  the  great  pupil  and 
co-labourer  of  Gall  was  heard  oh  our  shores.  This  statement  is  due 
alike  to  each  of  those  distinguished  men.  Nor  would  ^ny  one  resent, 
more  indignantly,  the  injustice  of  an  attempt  to  build  for  himself  a 
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repuUtion  on  the  labours  of  another,  than  the  ingenuous  and 
minded  Spurzheim. 

In  the  following  year,  he  published  his  ''  New  Views  of  Penitemiarsr 
Discipline  and  Moral  Reform."  This  paper  was  reprinted  in  Eaiope, 
with  the  most  decided  approbation.  It  is  one  of  those  efforts  whidi 
will  perish  only  when  truth  shall  cease  to  interest  mankind,  and  a 
recognition  of  the  laws  of  nature  no  longer  be  considered  as  requisite 
to  a  sound  philosophy. 

In  1831,  he  published,  by  request  of  his  class,  an  "Essay  on 
Temperament,"  considered  in  its  relation  to  phrenology.  In  the 
following  year,  he  produced  an  essay,  for  the  Transylvania  If e<iical 
Journal,  on  **  Mental  Derangement;"  and  another,  entitled '*  Thoughts 
on  True  Epicurism."  This  last  was  published  in  the  New  Engrlaad 
Magazine,  at  Boston.  During  the  same  year,  he  delivered,  by 
appointment,  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  an  "Address  on  Intemperance." 
In  this  address,  he  gave  a  view  of  the  phrenology  of  that  vice. 

In  1833,  he  published  an  essay  on  "  The  true  Mode  of  ImproTu^ 
the  Condition  of  Man."     The  subject  is  of  vital  importance  to  onr 
race,  and  the  essay  is  imperishable,  because  it  is  true  to  the  subjecL 
During  the  same  year,  he  also  published  an  essay  on  "  Moral  Medi- 
erne,"  which  subject  he  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  principles  of 
phrenology.     And  in  an  essay  on  the  "  Study  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Languages,"  published  in  the  New  England  Magazine,  and 
republished  in  Europe,  he  gave  a  phrenological  analysis  of  mental 
cultivation.     The  Transylvania  Journal  of  that  year  contained,  from 
his  pen,  a  review  of  the  "Principles  of  Medicine,"  by  Professor 
Jackson,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  retaliated,  with  just  severity, 
on  that  author  for  a  wanton  and  feeble  attack  which  he  made  on 
phrenology. 

In  the  following  year,  he  published  an  address,  delivered  by  request, 
to  a  convention  of  teachers,  held  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  on  the  subject  of 
"Physical  Education."  The  subject  was  treated  phrenologicaljy,  and 
with  singular  ability.  This  essay  was  also  reprinted  in  Europe. 
During  the  same  year,  he  published  two  articles,  entitled  "  Phreno- 
logy Vindicated."  Of  these,  one  was  wrijten  at  the  request  of  the 
phrenologists  of  Boston,  in  reply  to  an  abusive  attack  on  the  science 
in  the  North  American  Review,  and  was  published  in  the  Annals  of 
Phrenology,  a  periodical  issued  at  Boston,  Mass. ;  the  other  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  England  Magazine,  in  reply  to  an  an ti -phrenolo- 
gical article  in  the  same  work.  In  November,  of  the  same  year,  he 
delivered,  by  appointment,  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  an  "Address  on 
GamblinfiT,"  in  %hich  he  gave  the  phrenology  of  that  vice. 

In  1835,  he  delivered  a  second  course  of  lectures  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
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also  in  Nashville,  Tenn.     During  the  same  year,  he  publishedt 
in  the  Annals  of  Phrenology,  an  article  entitled  *'  Phrenology  Vindi- 
cated," in  reply  to  an  attack  made  on  the  science  by  Lord  Brougham. 
TJnder  the  same  title,  he  also  published  a  reply  to  a  very  virulent 
attack  on  phrenology  in  the  ''  Boston  Christian  Examiner."     All 
must  concede  that,  in  whatever  point  of  view  it  may  be  considered, 
this  reply  is  a  master  eObrt.     Its  strength  of  argument  is  equalled 
only  by  the  keenness  of  its  repartee.     And  the  highest  praise  of  the 
Tvhole  is,  that  truth  gives  its  power  to  the  one,  and  justice  imparts  its 
vigour  to  the  other.     In  that  year,  he  delivered,  by  appointment,  and 
subsequently  published,  by  request,  two  addresses  of  a  phrenological 
character:   one  at  Nashville,  ^enn.,  on  the  *^ Spirit  of  Improve- 
ment;" the  other  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  being  a  second  '* Address  on 
Gambling." 

In  1836,  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  in  Natchez,  Miss.,  which 
was  immediately  succeeded  by  another  at  New  Orleans.  During  the 
same  year,  he  delivered,  by  request,  an  academical  address  on 
'*  Popular  and  Liberal  Education."  This  was  also  subsequently 
published. 

In  the  following  year,  being  in  Philadelphia,  he  delivered,  by  invi- 
tation, a  course  of  lectures  to  a  class  of  the  Summer  Medical  Insti- 
tute; and  in  1838,  and  also  by  invitation,  he  delivered  a  course 
before  the  Phrenological  Society  of  New  York.  While  in  that  city, 
he  published,  by  request  of  that  society,  a  volume  containing  two 
essays:  one  entitled  '* Phrenology  Vindicated,  and  Anti-Phrenology 
Unmasked,"  being  a.  reply  to  two  lectures  by  Dr.  Sewall,  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  science ;  the  other,  the  "  Phrenology  of  Falsehood,  and 
its  Kindred  Vices."  During  the  same  year,  he  delivered  at  JefTer- 
sontown,  Ky.,  by  invitation,  an  ''  Address  on  Education,"  in  which 
the  subject  was  treated  phrenologically. 

In  the  following  year  (1839),  he  published,  in  pamphlet  form,  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  American  Phrenological  Journal,  on  the 
**  Connection  between  Phrenology  and  Religion."  In  the  same  year, 
and  as  a  communication  to  the  same  journal,  he  published  an  excel- 
lent essay  on  *'  The  most  Effective  Condition  of  the  Brain,  &c.;" 
and  also  another  very  able  essay  in  ''  Vindication  of  the  Science  against 
the  charges  of  Materialism  and  Fatalism." 

We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  history  of  the  introduction  of 
phrenology  in  the  west.  Important  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  momentous 
as  it  is  destined  to  be  in  its  results,  it  is,  in  fact,  the  history  of  one 
man.  If  we  have  not  indulged  in  tropes  or  figures,  it  is  because  our 
subject  did  not  need  them.  The  flowers  of  rhctovic  can  add  no 
beauty  to  the  wreath  of  fame.     The  dignity  of  our  theme  is  its 
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highest  ornament,  and  studied  eulogy  can  no  more  add  to  its  wortii, 
than  the  carpings  of  envy  can  detract  from  ita  truth. 

To  conclude.  With  an  energy  that  has  never  wearied*  and  a  reio- 
Intion  that  has  never  failed  in  the  most  trying  emergencies,  Profeaser 
Caldwell  has  continued  his  labours  for  the  advancement  of  the  caese 
of  truth  up  to  the  present  time.  Of  his  numerous  publications,  the 
majority  were,  by  his  liberality,  distributed  gratuitously  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  for  the  diffusion  of  the  science  of  which  they  treat 
And  if  the  unreserved  devotion  of  a  rich  and  powerful  intellect  to  the 
great  cause  of  nature  and  of  truth,  be  a  sure  basis  for  a  reputation 
which  time  can  never  overturn,  then  is  his  a  name  which  the  most 
dii^tinguished  might  be  proud  to  own. 


ARTICLE  IV.       ^ 

CHRONIC  DISEASE  OF  THE  BRAIN.* 

Chronic  diseases  of  the  brain  have  been  too  long  considered,  both 
by  physicians  and  the  public,  as  not  coming  within  the  pale  of  medi- 
cine, and  remain  to  this  day  the  most  prominent  of  the  opprobiim 
medicorum.  This  has  undoubtedly  arisen  from  the  obscure  notions 
which  we  have  had  of  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  brain; 
but  the  late  labours  of  a  Bichat,  a  Spurzheim,  and  a  Bell,  have 
unfolded  to  us  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system, 
while  its  pathological  relations  have  been  as  minutely  and  extensively 
exposed,  by  the  indefatigable  researches  of  a  Meckel,  a  Lobstein,  and 
a  Broiissais,  so  that  we  are  now  enabled  to  detect  its  diseases,  and 
apply  our  remedies  with  as  much  accuracy  and  certainty  of  their 
remedial  powers,  as  we  can  to  any  other  internal  organ  of  the  body. 
These  reflections,  and  a  strong  desire  to  see  a  physiological  system 
of  treatment  established,  have  induced  me  to  forward  for  your  Journal 
the  following  case : — 

Mrs.  S.,  of  B.,  Me.,  aged  about  twenty-six  years,  while  on  a  visit 
to  her  relations  in  this  city,  last  July,  was  attacked  with  derangement 
of  intellect.  The  attack  was  preceded  with  pain  in  the  head,  princi* 
pally  confined  to  the  anterior  part.  At  this  lime,  she  was  treated  by 
Dr.  Page,  a  respectable  physician  of  this  city,  with  a  variety  of  deplet- 
ing remedies,  and  with  marked  benefit;  her  symptoms  became  so  mild» 

*  From  Vol.  11,  No.  24,  of  the  Boston  Modical  and  Sargical  Joarnal. 
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that  expectations  of  recovery  were  indulged  by  her  friends,  as  well  as 
her  medical  attendant.  But  upon  her  return  home,  she  became  so 
unmanageably  insane  as  to  require,  for  her  own  safety,  and  that  of 
olhers,  a  system  of  moral  coercion.  Althoagh  she  had  constant  and 
respectable  medical  attendance,  their  endeavours  proved  abortive ;  and 
I  was  informed  by  her  relations,  that  her  case  was  pronounced  hope- 
less, so  far  as  it  had  relation  to  medical  treatment,  but  that  a  system 
of  moral  treatment,  in  an  insane  hospital,  might  afford  some  chance 
of  recovery;  to  which  she  was  going  to  be  sent,  when  she  was 
brought  to  this  place,  and  became  my  patient  about  the  middle  of  last 
November.  Upon  examining  her  symptoms,  I  found  that,  with  the 
exception  of  costiveness,  no  functional  derangement  existed  in  the 
system,  except  in  the  actions  of  the  brain.  I  was  informed  by  her- 
self, that  all  her  sufferings  were  located  about  the  tyes  and  forehead^ 
and  at  no  time  had  she  suffered  much  pain  in  any  other  quarter. 
These  symptoms,  phrenologically  considered,  would  indicate  the  fol- 
lowing state  of  mind — a  derangement  regarding  Time,  Number, 
Colour,  Order,  Locality,  &c.,  which  was  actually  the  case.  In  one 
of  her  calm  moments,  I  gave  her  a  quantity  of  change  to  count,  and 
she  would  always  say  that  there  were  a  greater  number  of  pienes  than 
there  really  were :  when  questioned  regarding  the  colour  of  a  bed- 
quilt,  there  was  an  evident  incorrectness  m  her  answers ;  regarding 
the  occurrence  of  events,  although  she  recollected  them,  yet  she  could 
not  tell  the  time  or  order  of  their  taking  place.  These,  with  an 
exalted  state  of  the  imagination,  a  desire  to  travel,  and  at  times  a  dis- 
position to  destructiveness,  principally  exhibited  in  destroying  her 
own  clothes,  constituted  the  most  prominent  symptoms.  Though 
not  a  full  believer  in  phrenology,  yet  the  symptoms  in  this  case  cor- 
responded so  well  with  the  doctrines  of  Spurzheim,  that  I  could  not 
refrain  from  attaching  some  importance  to  them ;  and  upon  the  con- 
clusion that  the  brain,  situated  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  skull,  was 
affected  with  increased  excitability,  resulting  from  inflammatory  action, 
the  following  treatment  was  determined  upon : —  • 

Indication  Ist,  To  reduce  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  capillary 
system  about  the  head.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  application 
of  twelve  leeches  to  the  forehead,  daily. 

2d,  To  establish  a  counter-irritation,  or  diverticulum,  to  the  cir- 
culating fluids.  This  was  eflected  by  the  daily  exhibition  of  two 
drops  of  croton  oil,  and  the  application  of  a  blister  to  the  head  after 
the  first  week,  when  the  use  of  the  leeche*  was  suspended. 

3d,  Abstraction  of  stimuli,  both  moral  and  physical,  by  confining 
her  to  mild  antiphlogistic  diet,  and  restricting  her  to  one  attendant. 
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who  was  instructed  to  hold  no  conversation  with  the  patient,  except- 
ing such  as  would  tend  to  soothe  her  mind. 

4th,  To  lessen  the  excitability.  This  indication  was  attended  to  by 
the  administration  of  fifteen  grains  of  Dover's  powders,  whenever  the 
mind  became  unusually  excited. 

Six  days  after  commencing  with  this  treatment,  a  favourable  change 
began  to  take  place ;  and  by  continuing  for  three  weeks,  she  became 
perfectly  sane.  She  was  allowed  to  recover  her  strength  gradually, 
without  the  aid  of  medicinal  tonics.  She  resumed  the  charge  of  her 
family,  and  began  to  mix  with  society,  of  which  she  is  a  valuable 
member,  a  month  ago,  and  is  now  enjoying  the  inestimable  blessing 
of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  This  case  affords  evidence  in 
support  of  the  following  conclusions : — ^That  the  principles  ofphrenO' 
logy  are  correct,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  them  will  greatly  aid  the 
physician  in  forming  his  diagnosis  of  the  diseases  of  the  brain ;  that 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  brain  will  yield  to  the  same  course  of 
treatment  as  inflammation  in  any  other  organ;  and  that  many  who 
now  wander  about  as  maniacs,  because  of  the  vulgar  maxim  that  it  is 
vain  to  prescribe  for  a  mind  diseased,  might,  by  a  persevering  and 
scientific  attention,  be  restored  to  a  state  of  mental  and  bodily  health. 

D.  M.  R. 

Bangor,  Me.,  January,  1835. 


ARTICLE  V. 

PREDOMINANCE  OF  CERTAIN  ORGANS  IN  THE  BRITISH  POETS. — NO.  6. 

SHELLY. 

Were  we  to  yield  to  the  spirit  of  any  of  the  moods  into  which 
reflections  upon  Shelly's  character  has  often  thrown  us,  and  let  it  dic- 
tate the  present  article,  we  might  fill  pages  with  by-gone  notions  of 
the  human  soul — its  manifold  mysteries,  its  strength,  its  weakness, 
and  its  unaccountable  contradictions.  We  might  find  pleasure,  if 
only  from  association,  in  groping  once  more  through  the  dim  caverns 
of  metaphysics.  There  appeared  so  much  depth  in  those  elevated 
abstractions,  some  were  really  so  beautiful,  they  rendered  all  expe- 
rience so  useless,  and  all  careful  observation  of  nature,  and  were 
withal  so  plainly  the  reveries  of  no  common  dreamers,  that  although 
we  have  discovered  them  to  be  as  baseless  as  more  cherished  visions, 
we  could  still  recall  them  with  interest.     By  the  brilliant  theories  of 
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Plato,  we  might  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  portion  of  the  ethereal 
and  eternal  intelligence  was  enshrined,  during  a  brief  career,  in  the 
material  personality  of  Shelly ;  or  by  the  severer  methods  of  Ger- 
many, measure  the  degree  of  his  centralisation  or  his  realisation  of 
the  mighty  I,  or  not  much  more  intelligibly  descant  in  good  set 
terms,  concerning  poetic  temperament,  genius,  and  vivid  imagination 
— terms  which  appear  to  impart  so  much,  and  yet,  as  commonly 
employed,  mean  nothing.  But  to  neither  of  these  methods  are  we 
permitted  to  resort.  Our  science  requires  us  to  use  such  words  only 
as  have  definite  ideas  annexed  to  them ;  and  pleasing  as  it  would  be 
to  indulge  in  speculation,  while  portraying  him  who  so  loved  to  specu- 
late himself,  and  in  fancy,  while  describing  one  who  was  *'  of  imagi- 
nation all  compact,*'  we  must,  notwithstanding,  restrict  ourselves  to 
sober  truth,  and  an  humble  transcription  of  the  simple  language  of 
nature. 

His  character,  as  manifested  in  his  life  and  writings,  will  be  found 
in  striking  harmony  with  his  phrenological  condition^.  The  quality 
of  his  whole  organisation  was  of  almost  feminine  fineness,  and  yet 
possessed  a  degree  of  strength  seldom  united  with  a  delicacy  of  struc- 
ture peculiar  to  the  other  sex.  This,  for  the  rough  race  of  life,  and 
all  its  coarse  and  grinding  cares,  was  far  from  favourable ;  but  for  the 
intellectual  ideal  world,  in  which  he  loved  to  live,  and  move,  and  have 
his  being,  admirably  adapted.  This  temperament,  blending  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  the  bilious,  sanguine,  and  nervous,  with  the  last  rather 
predominant,  and  not  a  portion  of  lymphatic,  gave  intensity  and  keen- 
ness, life  and  spirit,  to  a  brain  of  superior  size,  in  which  intellect  and 
the  sentiments  reigned  supreme.  His  habits  were  well  calculated  to 
preserve  and  invigorate  these  constitutional  qualities.  Severely  tem- 
perate, taking  much  exercise  in  the  open  air,  giving  free  play  to  his 
feelings  and  passions  in  accordance  with  nature,  rather  than  subduing 
them  in  opposition  to  her  laws,  and  constantly  cultivating  his  mind, 
he  enjoyed  health  and  regularity  in  all  his  functions  to  an  extent 
seldom  known  by  the  studious  and  sedentary.  A  few  general  remarks 
upon  the  direction  of  his  faculties  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Phrenologists  are  often  assailed  for  assuming  that  nature  does  every 
thing,  and  art  comparatively  nothing ;  that,  for  instance,  an  individual 
endowed  with  large  reflecting  organs,  a  large  and  active  brain,  will 
reason,  analyse,  generalise,  and  combine  synthetically,  although  he 
may  never  have  read  a  treatise  on  logio;  and  that  one  possessing 
Ideality,  Language,  and  some  other  organs,  in  great  developement, 
can  write  poetry,  though  Aristotle's  rules,  and  Horace's  art  of  the 
fame,  are  to  him  sealed  books.  There  is  not  the  slightest  force  in 
the  objection.     The  scholar  knows  that  Aristotle's  laws  are  only 
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dedactions  from  the  Iliad,  which  was  written  without,  perhaps,  asjr 
further  reference  to  }aws  of  any  kind,  than  such  as  genius  makes  Sbr 
its  own  guidance  in  compassing  its  objects  ^nd  completing  its  concep- 
tions.    But  the  phrenologist  does  not  deny  that  true  art  is  essential  to 
perfection,  but  concludes  that  in  proportion  to  the  native  strength  will 
be  the  effort  to  improve  it.     To  illustrate  this.     Zerah  Colburn  had 
an  extraordinary  deveiopen^ent  of  the  organ  of  Number,  and  mani- 
fested the  appropriate  function  before  any  special  care  had  been  gi^en 
to  his  education.     His  father's  attention  was  accidendv  called  to  the 
fact,  by  hearing  him  whispering  with  great  rapidity,  and  readily  solv- 
ing all  kinds  of  arithmetical  problems.    This  aptitude  was  then  encou- 
raged— this  natural  fondness  stimulated.    The  boy  seized  with  avidity, 
and  quickly  mastered,  treatises  upon  his  favourite  science.     But  this 
he  did  because  they  furnished  appropriate  objects  for  his  organ  of 
Number,  already  vigorous  and  active,  and  craving  its  natural  element. 
The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  all  the  intellectual   organs. 
Shelly  as  naturally,  we  might  say  as  irresistibly,  sought  to  gratify  his 
higher  powers,  as  did  Zerah  Colburn.    Endowed  with  large  Causality 
and  Comparison,  he  mingled  minds  with  such  as  were  in  like  manner 
gifted.    Having  strong  perception,  he  toiled  in  the  fields  of  knowledge, 
while  reflection  enabled  him  to  sift  the  grain  from  the  chaff.    Possess- 
ing powerful  Ideality,  he  turned  for  sympathy  to  '•  the  quire  that  can- 
not die,"  and  searched  the  works  of  nature  for  thaChannony  and  per- 
fection which  delight  and  inspire  even  more  this  faculty,  and  teach 
it  how  to  create.     He  passed  through  the  usual  routine  of  collegiate 
instruction,  but  by  the  force  principally  of  his  native  powers  attained 
mental  independence.    Despising  all  petty  displays  of  verbal  ingenuity, 
dignified  by  the  name  of  reasoning,  he  inquired  elsewhere  than  in  col- 
lege halls  for  truths  which  the  place-men  of  learning  have  never  been 
paid  to  teach. 

"And  from  that  hour  did  I,  with  patient  thouerht, 
Heap  knowledge  from  forbidden  minds  of  lore, 

But  nothing  that  my  tutors  knew  or  taught, 
Cared  I  to  learn ;  but  from  that  secret  store 

Wrought  linked  armour  for  my  soul." 

He  early  saw  that  our  minds  are  little  strengthened  and  enriched  by 
being  made  mere  recipients,  and  that  the  simplest  truth  discovered  and 
revolved  by  ourselves,  expands  the  intellect  far  more  than  the  highest 
exercise  of  memory.  To  phrenologists,  the  reason  is  plain.  For 
merely  receiving  and  recording  an  idea,  or  retaining  the  relation  of 
things,  ordinary  activity  of  perceptive  intellect  will  suffice.  Whereas 
to  discover  one,  not  only  must  those  organs  be  more  intensely  excited, 
but  reflection  and  the  superior  powers  summoned  to  their  appropriate 
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work  to  perceive,  compare,  classify,  and  deduce.  The  whole  mind  is 
thus  put  in  harmonious  action,  which  constitutes  its  true  labour — **  the 
labour  it  delights  in,''  and  which  **  physics  pain." 

Comparison,  Language,  and  Ideality,  all  large  in  his  head,  manifest 
their  proper  functions,  throughout  his  writings,  with  great  vigour; 
illustrating  with  happy  and  varied  imagery,  clothing  with  rich  and 
choice  expressions,  and  adorning  with  chaste  beauty,  some  of  the 
loftiest  conceptions,  the  product  of  his  ample  Causality,  .to  be  found 
in  modern  literature.    Marvellonsncijis  was  but  indifferently  developed ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  little  of  the  peculiar  character  it  impresses  on 
an  author's  style,  and  which  abounds  in  the  works  of  Scott.    Perhaps 
the  inactivity  of  this  organ  was  a  defect  in  Shelly's  character,  and 
made  him  too  prone  to  reject  whatever  could  not  be  tested  by  his 
senses,  or  demonstrated  by  his  reason.     Approbativeness  was  not 
deficient,  but  its  undue  action  was  restrained  by  his  higher  powers. 
As  this  sentiment  covets  praise  indiscriminately,  indifferent  to  its 
quality  and  source,  whether  it  shall  inspire  its  possessor  with  manly 
ambition,  or  make  him  the  victim  of  mere  fugitive  vanity,  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  developement  of  other  organs,  and  activity  of  their  func- 
tions.   In  civilised  society,  no  one  is  more  liable  to  be  abused ;  and 
unless  governed  by  vigorous  intellect,  it  completely  enslaves  and  pros- 
titutes the  mind.     Whoever  suffers  it  to  become  his  ruling  impulse, 
may  talk  of  moral  courage  and  mental  freedom,  but  does  not  possess 
them — knows  not  what  they  are.     Its  unrestrained  action  made  Gold- 
smith often  ridiculous,  Byron  sometimes  a  quack  and  mountebank, 
and  Rousseau  a  madman.     What,  then,  must  be  its  pernicious  effects 
upon  weaker  minds  ?    In  the  common  mind,  if  uncontrolled,  it  creates 
truckling,  time-serving,  mendicancy — makes  him  fear  censure  from 
the  most  worthless,  and  resort  to  all  kinds  of  servility  to  avail  it.     To 
politicians,  professors,  writers,  and  preachers,  it  perpetually  whispers 
expediency,  and  prevents  them  from  uttering  what  they  know  to  be 
truth.     He,  therefore,  who  would  exercise  the  prerogatives  of  man- 
hood, and  possess  the  very  soul  within  him — who,  shuddering  at  the 
thought  of  slavery  infinitely  worse  than  that  of  the  body,  would 
employ  his  best  faculties  in  nobler  service  than  in  pandering  to  others' 
prejudices,  must  learn  betimes  to  curb  this  sentiment,  and  subject  it  to 
the  government  of  reason.    This  smile-seeking,  frown-fearing  propen- 
sity did  not  blur  the  brilliant  mind  of  Shelly.     He  was  inspired  by  a 
lofty  ambition,  but  had  no  *' canine  love  of  applause."     Hence  the 
unshackled  exercise  of  his  powers,  his  intellectual  freedom,  and  the 
manly  dignity  of  his  character. 

Who,  acquainted  with  his  history,  does  not  know  that  benevolence 
was  as  characteristic  of  the  man  as  genius  of  the  author?     Any 
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authentic  likeness  will  show  the  organ  correspondingly  Urge.  Con- 
scientiousness was  not  less  striking  in  developement  and  manifests- 
tion ;  and  to  know  what  was  right,  and  fearlessly  pursue  it,  fonned 
the  nohle  philosophy  of  his  youth.  Destructiveness  and  CombatiTe- 
ness  were  but  moderately  developed ;  and  though  some  of  the  inci- 
dents of  his  life  supplied  them  with  abundant  stimulus,  they  were  efer 
restrained  from  all  improper  action. 

To  preserve  our  benevolence  in  all  its  original  freshness  and  fervour, 
while  floating  over  the  .gentle  streams  of  life,  when  the  winds  are  all 
prosperous,  and  the  untried  heart  responds  in  its  enthusiasm  to  the 
*^  all  good*'  of  the  Creator  when  he  gazed  upon  Paradise,  is  not  diffi- 
cult, requires  no  magnanimity,  merits  no  praise.  But  it  is  far  dif- 
ferent, and  bespeaks  a  lofty  mind,  enlightened  by  the  philosophy  that 
cannot  hate  and  dare  not  condemn,  to  cherish  kindness  and  good-will 
towards  all — to  desire  melioration  of  the  mass,  and  rejoice  in  indivi- 
dual happiness,  when  our  own  course  has  been,  and  promises  still  to 
be,  through  the  quicksands,  shallows,  and  miseries  of  existence. 
Shelly  received  the  due  quantum  of  abuse,  ever  meted  out  to  such  as 
not  only  think  for  themselves,  but  act  in  accordance  therewith.  But 
the  different  effect  of  calumny  upon  him  and  Byron  is  worthy  of 
notice,  as  marking  a  nice  distinction  in  their  characters.  In  Byron, 
it  opened  a  fountain  of  bitterness,  which  poured  itself  forth  in  satire 
and  malediction.  Shelly  it  filled  with  more  of  sorrow  than  anger, 
pained  and  wounded  Benevolence,  but  did  not  destroy  it.  Byron's 
Self-esteem  and  Approbativeness  were  deeply  offended ;  Shelly's  Con- 
scientiousness, Benevolence,  and  Intellect.  Byron  felt  abuse  chiefly 
when  aimed  at  himself;  Shelly,  whoever  was  the  victim.  The  one 
cursed  it  as  an  encroachment  on  his  rights ;  the  other  bewailed  it  as 

an  outrage  on  justice. 

W. 


ARTICLE   VI. 

PHRENOLOGICAL  CHARACTER  OF  OBERLIN. 


• 


The  following  cut  is  designed  to  present  a  correct  likeness  of  the 
head  of  John  Frederic  Oberlin,  who  was  greatly  distinguished  in  one  of 
the  cantons  of  Switzerland  for  his  talents,  industry,  and  piety.  There 
are  many  things  connected  with  this  head,  which  are  peculiarly  inte- 
resting to  the  phrenologist.  It  possesses  all  the  naturnl  conditions 
necessary  to  render  its  possessor  both  a  good  and  a  greai  man.     The 
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drawing  indicates  thai  the  individual  had  an  excelleat  temperanient, 
being  a  combination  ol'  the  nervous,  bilious,  and  sanguine,  in  nearly 
equal  proportions,  which  would  give  great  physical  strength  and 
power  of  endurance,  as  well  as  a  decided  fondness  for  mental  exercise 
and  improvement.  The  brain  appears  lo  have  been  large,  and  was 
remarkably  well-balatii:ed.  This  last  condition  is  one  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  it  is  the  leading  feature  to  which  we  wish  to  direct 
special  attention  in  the  present  character. 

Phrenologists  have  always  laid  great  stress  on  the  mpnmaty  of  the 
moral  sen^ments.  They  hold  that  snch  is  the  nature  of  the  mental 
faculties,  and  their  relations  to  the  external  world,  that  in  order  for 
man  to  secure  his  highest  happiness,  and  effect  the  great  objects  of 
his  existence  in  this  world,  his  moral  nature  should  have  a  predomi- 
nating, a  controlling  induence.  And  this  is  the  leading  design  of 
Christianity.  But  the  true  nature  of  man  must  be  correctly  uoder- 
stood,  before  we  can  fully  perceive  the  complete  and  perfect  adapta- 
lion  of  Christianity  lo  produce  this  effect,  or  before  we  can  very 
efficiently  employ  the  means  which  God  designed  for  the  amelioralioa 
and  salvation  of  man.  As  phrenology  alone  makes  known  to  us  the 
true  nature  of  man's  mental  and  moral  faculties,  it  must  ultimately 
become  a  powerful  hand-maid  of  religion ;  for  the  former  is  but  the 
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counterpart  of  the  latter.  One  is  the  book  of  nature ;  the  other,  of 
revelation:  each  bears  the  impress  of  Divinity.  A  most  wooderial 
adaptation  exists  between  the  laws  of  the  former  and  the  precepts  of 
the  latter ;  and  whenever,  in  the  course  of  time,  man  shall  use  tho« 
means  which  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  truths  of  both*  for 
civilising  and  Christianising  the  world,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  «e 
rationally  expect  the  blessing  of  God  to  follow  invariably  the  means 
employed.  God,  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  plans,  can  no  more  co&> 
sistently  suspend  or  violate  the  laws  of  his  works,  than  he  can  blot 
out  of  existence  the  truths  of  his  Word,  which  are  as  eternal  and 
unchangeable  as  his  own  Divine  existence.  A  great  work,  therefore, 
remains  yet  to  be  done  in  behalf  of  the  regeneration  of  the  race,  and 
that,  too,  by  human  instrumentality. 

In  an  examination  of  the  character  before  us,  we  shall  find  that  the 
individual  obeyed  no  less  the  laws  of  his  mtW,  than  the  commands 
of  Revelation*  It  is  true,  Oberlin  inherited  from  his  parents  a 
remarkable  endowment  of  the  moral  organs,  which  rendered  him 
very  susceptible  of  religious  impressions.  He  had  not  those  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with,  or  overcome,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
great  majority  of  men.  We  may  correctly  and  truly  say,  that  he  was 
naturally  inclined  to  be  intelligent,  virtuous,  and  moral.  We  will 
here  introduce  some  remarks  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  on  the  history  and 
character  of  Oberlin. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  head,  a  form  that  a  phrenologist  loves  to  cod- 
tomplate.  There  is  little  brain  at  the  basis,  whilst  M  the  upper  and 
front  regions  are  unusually  large.  The  posterior  sincipital  portion  being 
also  in  great  proportion,  independence  of  mind,  steadiness,  and  perseve- 
rance in  every  pursuit  and  undertaking,  will  be  prominent  features  in  the 
exalted  moral  and  religious  character,  indicated  by  the  rest  oi  the  head. 
Self-esteem  will  here  become  dignity;  Benevolence  and  Veneration  be 
blended  with,  and  made  inseparable  from,  wisdom.  In  a  word,  such  a 
ce^bral  organisation  approaches  in  excellence  the  idea  which  phrenolo- 
gists are  apt  to  form  of  that  of  Jesus. 

This  model  of  Christian  piety  found  the  inhabitants  of  his  parish, 
isolated  in  five  difierent  villages,  poor,  ignorant,  agitated  by  heinous  pas- 
sions, and  without  the  most  necessary  means  of  comfortable  existence. 
But  by  labouring  unremittingly,  he,  by  degrees,  succeeded  in  changing 
their  wretched  condition.  He  taught  them  to  cultivate  potatoes,  flax, 
and  such  vegetables  as  succeeded  best  in  light  and  sandy  soils.  He  laid 
out  a  nursery,  in  order  to  supply  the  peasants  with  trees  of  various  kinds, 
and  showed  them  the  advantages  they  would  reap  by  attending  to  their 
cultivation.  He  gave  instructions  to  the  children  himself,  teaching  the 
younger  to  read,  write,  and  calculate;  while  he  lectured  to  the  more 
advanced  in  age,  upon  the  cultivation  of  fruit  tree?,  the  principles  of 
agriculture,  and  the  noxious  and  useful  qualities  of  the  plants  which  the 
country  produced.  He  particularly  accustomed  them  to  order  and  clean- 
liness. 

The  good  pastor,  with  his  parishioneis  at  his  back,  actually  worked  at 
the  formation  of  convenient  ways  from  one  village  to  another,  and  of  a 
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l^ood  and  ready  coromunication  with  the  great  road  leading  to  Strasbqrg. 
To  this  city  he  sent  children  to  become  artisans,  such  as  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, smiths,  and  carpenters,  a  female  to  learn  midwifery,  and  a  pro- 
mising youth  to  study  medicine  and  surgery.  He  himself  bad  some 
koowiedg^  of  the  healing  art,  used  the  lancet  in  cases  of  necessity,  and 

S reserved  the  most  necessary  remedies  in  his  house,  which  he  distri- 
uted  as  he  thought  they  were  required.  He  devoted  his  talents,  lime, 
labours,  and  whole  life  to  the  welfare  of  his  flock.  He  persuaded  a  bene- 
volent family,  Legrand,  to  favour  his  philanthropic  views,  and  to  transfer 
their  manufactory  of  ribands  from  Basle  to  his  parish,  and  to  furnish 
employment  to  the  people. 

Besides  his  vast  care  of  all  worldly  concerns,  he  paid  the  greatest 
attention  to  moral  and  religious  instruction,  which  he  enforced  in  the 
most  eflfectual  manner  by  deeds  as  well  as  words.  He  ended  a  law-suit 
in  which  the  parish  had  been  involved  for  many  years,  and  he  brought 
good  will  and  mutual  love  to  dwell  with  his  flock,  instead  of  discord. 
He  well  deserves  the  title  father^  which  bis  parishioners  have  given 
him.  Their  love  and  gratitude  surely  will  not  terminate  with  his  exist- 
ence, and  the  good  he  has  done  will  live  long  after  he  is  dust. 

Aa  Dr.  Spurzheim  very  correctly  remarks,  respecting  the  head  of 
Oberlin,  **  there  is  little  brain  at  the  basis,  whilst  all  the  upper  and 
froat  regions  are  unusually  large/*  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the 
organs  located  at  the  base  of  the  head,  are  chiefly  those  of  the  piopen- 
sities  or  animal  feelings ;  while  those  in  the  frontal  and  coronal  regions, 
are  the  organs  of  the  intellect  and  moral  sentiments.  Accordingly, 
the  intellectuai  and  moral  nature  will  constitute  the  leading  elements 
of  character.  In  case  an  individual  so  organised  is  properly  educated 
while  young,  and  is  placed  under  correct  religious  influences,  he  will 
be  led  to  form  a  character  which,  in  all  its  features,  will  approximate 
to  a  more  perfect  standard^  than  is  larely  to  be  found — a  character 
which  will  correspond,  in  some  good  degree,  with  the  requirements 
of  the  word  of  God,  as  well  as  with  the  laws  of  the  human  mind. 
Enlightened  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness,  will  be 
the  raling  faculties,  teaching  their  possessor  to  **do  justice,  love 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly  before  God."  It  is  true,  grace  may  do 
much  for  such  an  individual,  but  nature  must  first  furnish  the 
materiala. 

We  can  notice  only  a  few  points  in  the  character  of  Oberlin,  in 
addition  to  the  clear  and  condensed  summary  of  his  history,  which  is 
contained  in  the  above  remarks  of  Dr.  Spurzheim.  Our  limits  pre- 
vent a  critical  analysis  of  his  mental  faculties,  or  extended  quotations 
from  his  biography.  The  reader  must  examine  the  life  of  Oberlin  for 
himself,  and,  if  he  be  a  phrenologist,  he  will  find  it  a  most  interesting 
and  profitable  exercise  to  test  the  mental  manifestations  of  Oberlin  by 
the  principles  of  phrenology — analysing  each  faculty  by  itself,  and  then 
considering  all  their  diversified  combinations — and  he  will  find  such  a 
beaaty,  consistency,  and  perfection  of  character,  as  we  believe  can  be 
▼OL.  II. — 30 
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found  no  where  else  in  the  annals  of  history.    It  is  an  example  well 
worthy  of  imitation. 

Oberlin  was  blessed  with  intelligent  and  pious  parents.  *'He 
was,"  says  his  biographer,  *'frora  his  very  infancy,  the  subject  not 
merely  of  pious  convictions,  but  of  holy  afiections  towards  his 
Heavenly  Father.  *  During  my  infancy,'  says  Oberlin,  *  God  often 
vouchsafed  to  touch  mv  heart,  and  to  draw  me  to  himself.  He  bore 
with  me  in  my  repeated  backslidings,  with  a  kindness  and  indulgence 
hardly  to  be  expressed.'  His  character,  as  displayed  in  the  unifoira 
tenor  of  his  life,  presented  a  remarkable  combination  of  varied  excel- 
lencies ;  for  whilst  much  exalted  sanctity  and  intrepid  zeal  were  con- 
spicuous, an  unwearied  ardour  of  doing  good,  and  an  habitual  willing- 
ness to  renounc^e  his  own  interests  to  promote  the  well-being  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  were  equally  evident.  In  addition  to  this,  his 
extreme  simplicity,  conscientious  integrity,  sweetness  of  temper,  and 
refinement  of  manner,  caused  him  to  be  both  ardently  loved  and  sin- 
cerely revered ;  whilst  his  industry,  his  agricultural  skill,  his  know- 
ledge of  rural  and  domestic  economy,  and  the  energy  with  which  he 
carried  his  plans  into  effect  the  moment  he  was  convinced  of  their 
utility,  rendered  him  not  only  an  example,  but  a  blessing  to  Uie 
people  among  whom  he  resided,  and  afforded  a  delightful  proof  of  the 
advantages  that  may  accrue  from  a  union  of  secular  and  spiritual 
duties." 

We  have  said  that,  according  to  the  principles  of  phrenology,  the 
head  of  Oberlin  was  rem^kably  weU-balanced,  Every  mental  faculty, 
whether  of  the  feelings,  sentiments,  or  intellect,  appears  to  have  been 
equally  developed ;  and  from  a  thorough  examination  of  his  character, 
we  cannot  point  out  a  single  excess  or  deficiency.  His  social  and 
domestic  feelings  were  unusually  ardent  add  strong,  yet  they  were 
invariably  governed  by  a  well-disciplined  intellect  and  enlightened 
moral  sentiments.  The  faculties  that  give  force,  energy,  and  inde- 
pendence of  character,  were  decidedly  strong,  but  they  were  always 
directed  to  the  wisest  and  most  benevolent  objects.  He  had  naturally 
a  great  deal  of  tact,  management,  and  shrewdness,  but  these  qualities 
were  never  employed,  only  in  advancing  the  happiness  and  best  inte- 
rests of  his  fellow-men.  His  intellect,  both  observing  and  reflecting, 
was  of  a  high  order.  His  knowledge  of  the  arts^  sciences,  and  litera- 
ture, was  very  extensive.  In  fact,  he  was  really  profound  in  almost 
every  department  of  learning.  Had  he  been  ambitious  for  fame  and 
worldly  renown,  few  in  any  profession  or  business  could  have 
acquired  more  applause  and  greater  distinction.  But  Oberlin,  cheer- 
fully and  unreservedly,  consecrated  all  his  talents  aud  attainments  to 
the  good  of  man,  and  the  glory  of  his  Maker. 
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His  moral  sentiments,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  likeness, 
were  remarkably  well-developed.  The  manifestations  of  these  con- 
stitute the  chief,  the  crowning  excellence  of  his  character.  He 
seemed  to  be  almost  entirely  destitute  of  selfishness.  His  whole  life 
was  one  continued  scene  of  disinterested  benevolence.  Surely,  the 
remark  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  not  profane  or  irreverent,  that  such  an 
organisation  approaches,  in  excellence,  the  idea  which  phrenologists 
are  apt  to  form  of  that  of  Christ.  In  character,  it  certainly  is  an 
approximation  to  what  we  may  rationally  suppose  was  the  character 
of  man  when  he  was  created  in  the  *^  likeness  and  image  of  God." 

In  conclusion,  we  may  truly  and  justly  say,  that  phrenology,  when 
properly  understood,  teaches  the  supremacy  of  man's  moral  senti- 
ments, and  that  its  principles,  when  correctly  applied,  are  calculated, 
in  connection  with  divine  grace,  to  restore  to  man  the  moral  **  likeness 
and  image*'  of  his  Creator. 


ARTICLE  VIL 

PATHOLOGICAL   FACT. 


[The  following  fact,  bearing  on  the  truth  of  phrenology,  was  com- 
municated by  Dr.  Moore,  of  Claiborne,  Ala.,  to  Dr.  Powell,  who  is 
well  known  in  many  of  the  southern  states  as  an  able  advocate  of  the 
science. — Ed.] 

Dr.  Powell, — 

Dear  Sir — According  to  promise,  I  have  endeavoured  to  procure  for 
you  the  skull  of  the  negro  who  was  shot  in  the  forehead,  as  I  related 
to  you,  but  I  can  find  no  one  who  knows  the  spot  where  he  was 
buried ;  possibly  I  may  yet  learn.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  these. 
He  was  shot  as  near  the  centre  of  the  frontal  bone  as  you  could  place 
your  finger.  There  were  some  two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  braia 
discharged  from  the  wound.  Every  one  present  thought  he  would 
die  in  a  very  short  time,  and  left  him  in  the  woods  accordingly. 

The  company  requested  an  old  gentlemen,  by  whose  house  they 
had  to  pass,  to  send  his  negroes  to  bury  him.  They  accordingly 
went ;  but  they  found  him  stiU  living.  They  returned  and  informed 
their  masler  of  the  fact,  who  had  him  brought  to  his  house,  supposing 
that  he  would  die  in  the  course  of  the  night.  But,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  all  of  us,  he  began  to  mend,  and  in  a  few  days  he 
was  able  to  walk  about,  and  steal  and  roast  potatoes  at  night.    When 
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in  this  condition,  if  asked  a  question,  he  would  give  a  posidve  or 

negative  answer  by  nodding  or  shaking  his  head,  for  he  had  entirehi 

lost  his  capacity  to  use  language.     He  finally  became  able  to  wa& 

about  the  plantation  with  ease,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one 

who  knew  his  condition,  he  again  ran  off  and  committed  some  small 

thefts.     He  was  caught  twelve  miles  from  where  he  started,  brought 

back,  and  placed  in  jail,  where  he  died.      He  lived  a  few  days  over 

a(ix  weeks  after  he  was  shot.     The  weather  was  very  cold  during 

most  of  this  time. 

Yours,  &c., 

L.  R.  MooRK. 


ARTICLE  Vni. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  BEARINGS  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

A  very  sensible  and  well- written  article  on  this  subject,  appeared  in 
the  Western  Pioneer  (published  at  Rock  Spring,  111.)  of  December, 
1838.  A  friend  has  kindly  placed  in  our  hands  a  copy  of  said  paper, 
from  which  we  copy  the  following  excellent  remarks.  After  explain- 
ing the  elementary  principles  of  the  science,  and  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  on  which  they  are  based,  the  writer  proceeds  to  remark  as 
follows : — 

We  have  now  come  to  the  question  at  issue.  Whether  the  here- 
ditary principles  of  phrenology,  which  are  based  on  established  laws 
of  nature,  destroy  man^s  free  will,  agency,  or  accountability  ?  And 
whether  the  Bible  is  adapted  to  the  phrenological  character  of  man  ? 

No  man  is  condemned  for  that  which  he  does  not  possess,  and  has 
not  the  means  of  acquiring.  No  one  is  censurable  for  doing  that 
which  he  cannot  avoid.  We  form  a  notion  of  right  and  wrong. 
That  notion  may  be  enlightened  and  correct — it  may  be  obscure  and 
erroneous.  The  animal  propensities  prompt  to  action,  the  snperior 
sentiments  give  Firmness,  Hope,  Veneration,  Conscientiousness,  A^., 
in  executing,  and  the  intellectual  faculties  are  capable  of  controlling 
and  giving  a  right  direction  to  action.  The  organs  of  the  perceptive 
and  reflecting  faculties  are  employed  in  reasoning,  and  are  capable  of 
discriminating  between  right  and  wrong,  when  in  possession  of  the 
requisite  means.  The  promptings  of  the  propensities,  are  «iot  com- 
pulsory ;  the  intellectual  faculties  aro  free  to  choose  or  reject,  to  say 
yes  or  no.  Suppose  a  man  is  prompted  to  steal,  swear,  or  commit 
any  other  crime,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  reasoning  faculties  to  say. 
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tlius  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther.     Suppose  a  man's  head  is  dis- 
proportioned,  and  partakes  more  of  the  animal  than  of  the  intellectual 
developement,  for  that  he  is  not  to  be  blamed,  provided  it  is  not  a 
result  of  his  own  procuring.     His  progenitor  may  be  censurable. 
T^he  man  who  has  but  one  talent,  is  accountable  for  only  one. 
education  and  the  influence  of  external  circumstances,  no  doubt,  have 
much  to  do  in  giving  the  head  its  peculiar  form,  and  the  character  its 
distinctive  featureis.     So  far  as  means  for  the  formation  of  a  right  cha- 
racter are  at  our  command,  thus  far  we  are  accountable:   the  non- 
ioiprovement  of  which  is,  what  gives  birth  in  part  to  the  irregularity 
and  disproportion  of  the  mental  and  physical  constitution.     Excess, 
no  doubt,  is  a  powerful  agent  in  producing  a  disproportion  of  the 
faculties.     When  the   propensities   are  excessively   gratified,   their 
organs  increase  to  an  unnatural  size,  consequently,  the  organs  of  the 
intellect  are  enfeebled,  diminished  in  size,  and  incapacitated  for  their 
appropriate  duties.     On  the  other  hand,  the  organs  of  the  intellect  are 
increased  to  an  unnatural  size  by  intense  study  and  mental  applica- 
tion, the  consequence  is,  that  the  animal  organs  are  diminished  in  the 
same  proportion,  and  rendered  inefficient.     Moderation  in   animal 
gratifications  and  intellectual  pursuits,  is  imperiously  demanded  by 
the  laws  of  our  nature,  a  deviation  from  which  is  invariaibly  attended 
with  a  disproportion  of  the  mental  organs.     There  is  nothing  in 
the  laws  of  our  nature  which  compels  a  man  to  do  wrong.     True, 
he  may  be  strongly  predisposed  to  vice,  to  the  commission  ofhhis 
or  that  crime,  but  mark,  predisposition  is  not  compulsion.     The 
will  is  free  to  choose  or  rej^t.      Reason  sits  as  judge,  to  decide 
all  matters  of  right  and  wrong.     The  propensities  are  capable  of 
acquiescing  in  all  decisions. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  second  question.     Whether  the  Bible  is 
adapted  to  the  prenological  character  of  man  ? 

To  discover  the  adaptedness  of  the  Bible  to  the  principles  of 
phrenology,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  organs  which  phreno- 
logy recognises,  and  their  uses.  The  first  organ  we  shall  notice  is 
Yitativeness,  the  use  of  which  is  to  preserve  life.  Alimentiveness, 
the  second  organ,  its  use  is  to  prompt  to  take  food.  Destructiveness, 
the  next,  its  use  to  destroy  animals  for  food,  and  give  efficiency  of 
character.  Amativeness,  its  use,  propagation  of  the  species — affi^c- 
•  tion  for  the  opposite  sex.  Philoprogenitiveness,  its  use,  protection 
of  offisipring.  Adhesiveness,  its  use,  attachment,  friendship.  Con- 
centrativeness,  its  use,  to  give  continuity  to  feelings  and  intellect. 
Gombativeness,  its  use,  courage,  self-defence.  Secretiveness,  its  use, 
prudence  to  conceal.  Acquisitiveness,  its  use,  to  provide  for  present 
and  future  wants.    Constructiveness,  its  use,  to  construct,  build,  and 
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invent.    These  are  a  part  of  the  feelings  or  affective  facilities,  and  are 
termed  propensities.     They  are  situated  in  the  back  part  and  lover 
region  of  the  head.     Cautiousness,  its  use,  circumspection,  care,  to 
keep  from  danger.    Apprubativeness,  its  use,  to  gain  the  good  wiH 
and  esteem  of  others,  proper  ambition.     Self-esteem,  its  use,  proper 
self-respect.     There  is  also  a  faculty  giving  a  love  of  the  pathetic, 
sublime,  and  awful.     Benevolence,  its  use,  mercy,  charity,  aod  fcv- 
giveness.     Veneration,  its  use,  to  revere,  respect,  and    reverence 
laws,  parents,  the  Creator  and  his  laws,  and  what  is  great  and  good 
Firmness,  its  use,  perseverance,  fortitude,  and  steadiness  of  purpose. 
Conscientiousness,  its  use,  perfect  justice  to  all.     Hope,  its  ose,  to 
lead  one  to  endeavour  to  obtain  what  the  other  faculties    properly 
desire.     Marvellousness,  its  use,  faith,  confidence,  and  proper  belief. 
Ideality,  its  use,  desire  of  perfe^on,  poetry.      Mirthfulness,  its  use, 
cheerfulness,   mirth,   wit,   and  gaiety.      Imitation,  its  use,    natural 
language^ — to  imitate  in  nature  and  the  arts.     These  belong  to  the 
affective  faculties,  and  are  termed  the  superior  sentiments.     They  are 
situated  in  the  upper  and  frontal  region  of  the  head.     The  organs  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  are  the  next  in  course.     Individuality,  the 
observing  faculty — memory  of  things.     Form,  memory  of  persons—* 
drawing.      Size — judges   of   size,    distance,    and    perpendicularity. 
Weight — judges  of  weight  and  gravity.    Colouring — ^painting,  flowers, 
beauties   of  nature.      Locality,  love  of  travel — memory  of  places. 
OrdA*,  love  of  arrangement.     Number,  love  of  figures — memory  of 
numbers.     Eventuality,  love  of  history — ^memory  of  historical  events. 
Time,  chronology — time  in  music.     Tune,  tones  in  music — memory 
of  sounds.     Language,  use  and  memory  of  words.     These  organs  are 
termed  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  are  situated  around  the  eyes  and  in 
that  part  of  the  cranium.     The  refiective  faculties  are  the  next  in  order, 
and  the  last.    Comparison,  judgment — logical  reason.    Causality  gives 
one  the  power  to  reason  abstractly — a  love  of  metaphysics ;  and  to 
trace  effects  to  their  causes.     These  organs  are  situated  in  the  anterior 
frontal  part  of  the  cranium.     We  have  noticed  all  the  organs  and  their 
functions  which  phrenology  recognises.      That  some  of  those  organs 
are  large,  and  others  very  small  in  the  same  individual,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case.     To  rectify  this  disproportion  of  the  head,  and  give 
a  proper  developement  to  all  the  organs,  they  must  be   properly 
educated.      The  Bible  is  the  great  and  efficient  instrument  to  be  * 
employed  in  educating  these  organs,  and  rendering  them  subservient 
to  the  ^and  designs  of  the  Creator.     There  is  not  a  faculty*  not  a 
propensity,  not  a  passion,  not  a  sentiment,  to  whirh  the  Bible  does 
not  address  itself  in  the  most  conclusive  and  strikinof  mnnner.     Are 
^  of  the  propensities  too  strong,  or  inclined  to  sensuality  ?  the  Bible 
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addresses  them  by  way  of  warning,  reproof,  or  admonition.  The  sin 
which  easily  besets  ns,  we  are  exhorted  to  lay  aside.  The  drunkard, 
the  glutton,  the  liar,  the  thief,  the  murderer,  the  profligate,  and  dis- 
obedient, are  refused  admittance  to  the  kingdom,  and  encouraged  to 
repent.  The  Bible  also  addresses  the  superior  sentiments.  It  incul- 
cates charity,  which  edifieth  and  will  cover  a  multitude  of  sins ;  faith, 
whicli  will  work  by  love ;  Hope,  which  shall  be  an  anchor  to  the  soul ; 
Veneration,  which  shall  duly  respect  all ;  Firmness,  which  shall  perse- 
vere in  well 'doing;  Self-esteem,  which  must  not  be  wise  iii  its  own 
conceit,  or  vainly  proud  and  haughty,  but  possess  a  just  sense  of  his 
grade — a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  crowned  with  glory  and  honour ; 
Approbativeness,  which  shall  regard  a  good  name  more  than  great 
riches;  Conscientiousness,  which  shall  do  justice  and  judgment  to 
all;  Ideality,  which  shall  desire  to  be  perfect,  even  as  our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect ;  Mirthfulness,  which  shall  be  cheerful 
and  apt  to  teach ;  and  Imitation,  which  shall  take  up  the  cross  and 
follow  'Christ. 

The  Bible  addresses  the  perceptive  faculties  in  the  most  pointed 
manner.  **  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved  all  the  ends  of  the  eartli. 
Behold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us. 
Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 
Behold  I  come  quickly,  and  my  reward  is  with  me,  to  give  to  every 
man  according  as  his  work  shall  be.*'  The  reflective  faculties  are 
also  addressed.  *'  Meditate  upon  these  things,  &c.  Come  now  and 
let  us  reason  together,"  &c. 

Considering  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  and  man  as  a  whole,  it  addresses 
him  as  a  physical,  intellectual,  reasonable,  moral,  and  accountable 
being,  with  a  will  free  to  choose  or  reject,  and  a  conscience  to  balance 
between  right  and  wrong,  which  perfectly  accords  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  phrenology. 

But  the  utility  of  phrenology  is  scrupled  by  many,  and  especially 
by  the  religious  part  of  the  community.  Does  the  mechanic  scruple 
whether  he  had  better  examine  his  tools,  and  ascertain  their  uses ;  or 
whether  it  is  best  to  sharpen  those  which  are  dull,  or  improve  those 
which  will  admit  of  improvement?  Does  the  physician  query 
whether  it  is  advisable  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  .the  instruments 
with  which  he  must  amputate  a  limb,  extract  a  tooth,  or  probe  a 
wound  ?  Is  it  expedient  that  they  know  how  to  arrange  those  tools 
and  instruments?  or  have  a  knowledge  of  the  places  ihey  occupy? 
Does  the  lawyer  doubt  whether  he  had  better  have  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  facts  involved  in  his  client's  case,  or  regard  any  order  in  the 
arrangement  of  those  facts  ?  Does  the  farmer  question  whether  he 
had  better  make  any  efforts  to  improve  the  breed  of  his  horses  or 
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cattle  ?     Does  the  dealer  in  horses  tliink  it  best  to  pay  no  regard  ta 
the  size  and  form  of  the  head,  temperament,  and  texture  ? 

And  why  so  scrupulously  conscientious  when  we  come  to  the  stody 
of  man  ?  **  The  proper  study  of  mankind,  is  man."  Yet  w^hy  so 
reluctant  to  examine  his  own  powers  and  faculties  ?  Why  shot  hm 
eyes  against  a  knowledge  of  himself,  lest  he  should  find  some  weak 
organs,  or  some  unruly  propensities  ?  Herein  is  the  great  uuU^  d 
phrenology,  it  gives  a  man  a  knowledge  of  himself,  and  also  of  others. 

There  are  controlling  traits  in  every  man*s  character,  ind  some  not 
of  the  most  happy  and  desirable  kind.    But  before  we  can  apply  the 
remedy,  we  must  know  where  the  organs  are  situated,  the  tempera- 
ment and  texture,  the  causes  of  those  unhappy  traits.     Phrenology 
developes  the  whole.     The  teacher  who  does  not  understand  the 
phrenological  character  of  his  pupils,  is  incompetent  to   adapt   Ins 
instructions  to  their  several  cases,  or  to  designate  the  proper  studies 
for  them  to  pursue.     The  physician  who  does  not  understand  the 
temperament  and  texture,  the  leading  traits  of  character  of  his  patient, 
is  not  master  of  his  profession,  and  is  incompetent  to  prescribe  the 
most  judicious  remedies.    The  doctor  of  divinity  who  does  not  under- 
stand the  organs  of  the  mental  and  physical  constitution — what  are 
weak  and  require  milk,  and  what  require  meat — is  incompetent  to 
prescribe  moral  remedies  adapted  to  the  diseases  of  the  soul.     Those 
parents  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  ruling  propensities  of  their 
children,  and  the  causes  of  certain  traits  of  character,  are  inadequate 
to  govern  or  instruct  them. 

We  acquire  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  part,  by  observation 
on  the  actions  of  men ;  but  phrenology  developes  the  causes  of  these 
actions,  and  the  combination  of  circumstances  which  give  the  cha- 
racter its  leading  features.  It  puts  us  in  possession  of  the  balancing 
power,  points  out  the  preventative,  the  antidote,  the  remedy  for  that 
disproportion  incident  to  the  mental  and  physical  constitution.  It 
serves  to  prepare  degenerate  man  for  the  renovating  and  sanctifying 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  improve  and  elevate  him,  not 
only  as  a  physical,  but  as  an  intellectual  and  immortal  being.  It  takes 
hold  of  the  destinies  of  eternity,  and  of  millions  yet  unborn. 


MISCELLANY. 


Discussion  of  Phrenology  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  ai 
Paris, — It  appears  that,  durmg  the  last  winter,  the  merits  of  phrenology 
were  again  indirectly  discussed  before  the  French  Royal  Academy 
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The  sabject,  more  particularly,  was  respecting  the  existence  and  locality 
of  the  organ  of  Language.  M.  Bouillaud  introduced  the  matter,  by  com- 
municating fifteen  cases,  in  addition  to  sixty-four  cases  previously  pre- 
«  sented,  all  of  which  went  to  prove  that  the  organ  of  Language  was  seated 
ID  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  He  admitted  that  many  facts  had  been 
collected  and  recorded  on  this  point,  which  seemed  apparently  lo  oppose 
the  principles  of  phrenology ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  insisted  that  the 
details  of  these  facts  were  always  unsatisfactory,  and  insufficient  to 
afibrd  any  positive  evidence  towards  settling  the  question.  The  discus- 
sion was  continued  daring  three  sittings  of  the  society,  and  appears  to 
have  been  conducted  with  much  interest  and  ability.  The  leading  advo- 
cates of  phrenology  were  M.  Blandin,  M.  Ferrus,  and  M.  Bouillaud;  the 
opposers,  M.  Curveilbier,  M.  Rochoux,  and  M.  Grerdy.  The  Medical 
Gazette  of  Paris,  in  closing  a  notice  of  the  discussion,  says — ''  Certainly 
we  must  acknowledge  that  the  phrenological  doctrine  has,  on  the  whole, 
Yery  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  its  adversaries  during  this  rather 
protracted  ordeal,  and  that  not  a  little  merit  is  due  to  M.  Bouillaud  for 
ois  manly  and  able  defence  of  its  positions." 

British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review, — In  No.  8,  page  369,  of  the 
Journal,  we  alluded  to  an  able  and  extended  article  on  phrenology,  in  a 
late  number  of  the  above  review.  The  reader  will  find  a  part  of  this 
article  in  the  present  number  of*  the  Journal.  It  appears  that  the  article 
has  been  reprinted  from  the  review  in  pamphlet  form  in  Great  Britain, 
and  is  having  quite  a  circulation.  The  Scotsman,  of  March  28,  (a 
weekly  paper  published  in  Edinburgh,  and  conducted  with  much  ability,) 
alludes  to  it  as  follows: — "Although  long  silent,  we  have  not  been  iociif- 
ferent  spectators  of  the  recent  progress  of  phrenology.  We  have  seen  it 
avowed,  or  respectfully  spoken  of,  by  author  after  author,  and  journal 
after  journal,  adopted  and  professed  by  well-informed  persons,  whom  we 
meet  in  almost  every  company,  and  its  principles  reduced  to  practice  in 
schools,  prisons,  anfLlunatic  asylums.  We  who  had  been  beholders  to 
even  a  slight  know^lge  of  it,  as  a  philosophy  of  mind  and  exposition 
of  human  nature,  for  a  great  addition  to  our  own  magazine  of  thought, 
power  of  discrimination,  and  accuracy  of  expression,  see  with  much 
satisfaction  the  journal  of  Dr.  Forbes,  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review^  allowed  by  the  medical  world  to  be  one  of  its  most  influential 
periodicals,  in  an  admirable  article,  boldly  publishing  its  adhesion  lo  the 
leading  facts  and  principles  of  the  new  science,  and  strongly  recom- 
mending it  to  the  serious,  and  no  longer  contemptuous,  attention  of  the 
profession.  We  have  before  had  occasion  to  notice  the  excellent  spirit 
m  which  this  review  is  conducted,  and  the  comprehensive,  liberal,  and 
candid  tone  of  its  criticisms.  In  its  treatment  of  phrenoloey,  it  has  acted 
a  part  which,  for  candour  and  manliness,  contrasts  greatly  in  its  favour 
with  the  timid  course  pursued  by  some  other  journals." 

Statural  Language  of  the  Organs. — It  is  a  settled  principle  in  phreno- 
logy, that  the  manifestation  of  any  particular  faculties  in  one  individual, 
is  calculated  to  call  into  exercise  the  same  class  of  faculties  in  another. 
Thus,  if  Combativeness  or  Destructiveness  is  excited,  their  exhibition 
will  excite  the  same  faculties  in  those  who  witness  the  manifestation. 
Many  curious  phenomena  of  this  kind  frequently  occur  in  society,  and 
are  entirely  inexplicable  on  any  other  system  of  mental  philosophy  than 
that  of  phrenology.  A  person  who  understands  the  science,  and  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  natural  language  of  the  organs,  has  by  this  means  a 
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very  great  a'dvantage  in  understanding  hnman  nature,  and  can 
times  make  use  of  sach  knowledge  for  the  most  important  par[>oses  in 
his  dealings  with  mankind.  This  knowledge  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance 10  parents,  teachers,  and  all  who  have  the  care  or  instrucuoa  of 
theyoung. 

What  is  meant  by  the  natural  language  of  the  faculties,  is  their  external 
manifestation,  as  indicated  in  the  movements  of  the  body  and  the  head, 
and,  more  especiallv,  as  they  are  expressed  in  the  features  of  the  coun- 
tenance and  tones  ot  the  voice.  Mr.  Combe,  in  remarkiuj^  on  the  natural 
language  of  the  higher  sentiments,  in  his  address  before  the  Boston 
Phrenological  Society,  has  the  following  beautiful  illustrations.  To 
realise  the  full  force  of  these  illustrations,  tne  reader  should  be  personally 
acquainted  with  the  individuals  referred  to: — "Who  does  not  recollect 
the  benignity,  the  heavenly  purity,  and  the  soft  and  soothing  tones  of 
yoice  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tocxerman,  of  this  city  ?  These  radiant  beams 
or  Christian  emotion  are  the  natural  language  of  Benevolence,  Venera- 
tion, and  Hope,  which  he  is  constantly  calling  into  play,  in  ministering, 
as  a  home  missionary,  to  the  poor,  the  wretched,  and  the  depraved. 
Has  any  one  observed  a  similar  expression  of  Benevolence  and  radiant 
joy  in  the  countenance  of  Dr.  Woodward,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Worcester  Hospital  for  the  Insane?  It  is  the  natural  language  of  those 
sentiments  of  tender  sympathy  and  cheering  hope,  which  he  is  habitually 
pouring  into  minds  diseased,  and  which  are  the  best  antidotes  to  their 
afflictions.  Another  practical  example  may  be  mentioned.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Gallaudet,  of  Hartford,  was  for  many  years  head  instructor  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  in  the  institution  near  that  city.  He  informed  me,  that 
however  much  annoyed  in  his  own  temper,  however  peevish  and  even 
irritable,  he  might  be,  the  moment  he  began  to  instruct  his  pupils  by  the 
language  of  the  higher  sentiments,  which  was  the  only  medium  whereby 
he  could  cultivate  these  feelings  in  them,  his  evil  genius  fled,  and  the 
spirit  of  peace  and  good-will  reappeared  in  his  bosom.  He  added,  that 
he  has  often  subdued  the  worst  passions  in  his  deaf  and  dumb  pupils, 
solely  by  radiating  on  them  the  natural  languagA>f  Benevolence,  ex- 
pressed in  compassion  or  regret.  He  has  stifled  n^e  also,  and  brought 
forth  the  beauty  of  kindly  affection,  by  insisting 'on  the  refractory  pupil 
exhibiting  the  natural  language  of  virtuous  feeliDg.  He  is  so  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  natural  language  as  a  means  of  training  the  feel- 
ings, that  he  has  strongly  recommended  it  in  his  writings. 

"Again:  Dr.  Woodward  told  me,  when  I  visited  the  Worcester  Hos- 
pital, on  the  28th  of  December,  1839,  that  he  finds  the  activity  of  the  dis- 
eased faculties  in  (lis  patients  much  increased  by  the  presence  or  even 
the  insignia  of  their  objects.  If  a  quarrelsome  man  finds  a  feather  and 
stick  in  his  hat,  he  instantly  erects  his  head,  and  becomes  a  soldier;  and 
his  diseased  propensity  rages  more  fiercely.  Dr.  Woodward  coaxes  him 
to  yield  up  the  feather,  and  to  lay  aside  his  military  air,  saying  to  him, 
'We  are  all  civilians  here/  and  his  pugnacity  is  mitigated.  If  a  female 
patient,  who  fancies  herself  a  queen,  gets  a  shawl  or  other  means  of 
making  a  robe,  with  a  little  finery  and  embroidery,  she  puts  it  on,  and  in- 
stantly struts  and  sidles  about  with  majestic  airs;  and  her  disease  is 
aggravated.  He  persuades  her  to  part  with  it,  as  *  We  are  all  repub- 
licans here,  and  queens  might  not  be  properly  respected ;'  and  the  inten- 
sity of  the  diseased  feeling  gradually  abates." 

Classification  of  the  Facullies. — A  valuable  correspondent  has  sent  us 
a  classification  of  the  mental  faculties,  with  which  we  have  been  so  much 
pleased  as  to  be  induced  to  present  it  in  the  Journal.    There  ^eems  to  be 
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<>f  opinion  among  leading  phrenologists  on  this  subject ; 

{•■ss  require  considerable  time,  and  farther  examination, 

cular  classification  will  meet  with  a  general  reception, 

lixed  standard  among  all  the  cultivators  of  the  science. 

'  classification  of  our  correspondent  is  ingenious,  conre- 

'  Maps,  not  at  variance  with  nature. 

Class  I. 

:ifs  orfeelingSy  which  correspond  with  the  sensitive  tract,  or 
'lie  spinal  cord,  and  are  supposed  to  arise  from  the  restiform 
•  he  medulla  oblongata,  viz: 

Domestic  Group, 

Aniativeness, 
:.  Phiioprogenitiveness, 
".  Adhesiveness, 
I.  Inhabitiveness, 
'\  Concentrativeness 
0.  Combativeness, 

Vitativeness. 


Selfish  Group, 

7.  Destructiveness, 

8.  Alimentiveness, 

9.  Acquisitiveness, 

10.  Secretiveness, 

11.  Cautiousness, 

12.  Appro  bat  iveness, 

13.  Self-esteem. 


Class  II. 


Sentimenta  or  emotions^  which  correspond  with  the  middle  column  of 
i!a>  spinal  marrow,  and  ate  supposed  to  arise  from  the  corpora  olivaria 
"f  the  medulla  oblongata;  giving  rise  to  the  inoolurUary  emotions,  un- 
like the  feelings  or  propensities,  viz: 


Perfective  Group, 

20.  Constructiveness, 

21.  Ideality, 

?  Sublimity, 

22.  Imitation. 


Moral  or  Religious  Group, 

14.  Firmness, 
'   15.  Conscientiousness, 

16.  Hope, 

17.  Wonder, 

18.  Veneration, 

19.  Benevolence. 

Constructiveness  is  placed  in  the  above  class,  though  it  should  per- 
haps, on  some  accounts,  be  ranked  among  the  Intellectual  Faculties,  yet 
its  organ  lies  in  the  middle  lobe  of  the  brain. 

Class  III. 

Intellect  or  willj  which  corresponds  with  the  anterior  column  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  its  organs  arise  from  the  corpora  pyramidalia; 
giving  rise  to  volition.  These  constitute  the  intellectualfaculties,  and 
may  be  considered   under  two  divisions,  viz.  perceptive  and  reflective 

f roups,  the  names  of  the  particular  faculties  included,  it  is  unnecessary 
ere  to  repeat. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  and  the  spi- 
nal columns,  will  readily  perceive  how  this  classification  harmonises  with 
it;  that  the  spinal  marrow  is  composed  of  the  anterior,  middle,  and  pos- 
terior columns;  that  the  nerves  of  voluntary  motion  arise  from  the  ante- 
rior columns  which  connect  with  the  organs  (Class  3.)  of  the  loill  or 
intellect,  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain ;  that  the  nerves  of  involtm" 
tary  motion  arise  from  the  middle  columns  which  connect  with  the 
organs  of  the  sentiments  (Class  2.)  or  involuntary  emotions  in  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  brain ;  and  that  the  nerves  of  sensation  arise  from  the  posterior 
columns  which  connect  with  the  propensities  or  feelings  in  the  pa**'^*'^*' 
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very  great  a'dvaotage  in  understand JDg  homaii  naturr. 
times  make  use  of  sach  knowledj^e  for  the  most  impu.* 
his  dealings  with  mankind.    This  knowledge  is  of  tii< 
ance  lo  parents,  teachers,  and  all  who  have  the  cartr 
theyoung. 

What  is  meant  by  the  natural  language  of  the  facuhir 
manifestation,  as  indicated  in  the  movements  of  the  < 
and,  more  especially,  as  they  are  expressed  in  the  feai 
tenance  and  tones  oi  the  voice.    Mr.  Combe,  io  remar' 
language  of  the  higher  sentiments,  in  his  address  * 
Phrenological  Societ3r,  has  the  following  beautiful 
realise  the  full  force  of  these  illustrations,  the  reader  si 
acquainted  with  the  individuals  referred  to: — ''Who 
the  benignity,  the  heavenly  purity,  and  the  soft  and 
voice  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  TucKerman,  of  this  city  ?     T- 
or  Christian  emotion  are  the  natural  language  of  Be 
tion,  and  Hope,  which  he  is  constantly  calling  into  [• 
as  a  home  missionary,  to  the  poor,  the  wretched, 
Has  any  one  observed  a  similar  expression  of  Benev 
joy  in  the  countenance  of  Dr.  Woodward,  the  su; 
Worcester  Hospital  for  the  Insane?    It  is  the  oaturn 
sentiments  of  tender  sympathy  and  cheering  hope,  wl. 
pouring  into  minds  diseased,  and  which  are  toe  bv 
afflictions.    Another  practical  example  may  be  lacr 
Mr.  Gallaudet,  of  Hartford,  was  for  many  years  he 
deaf  and  dumb,  in  the  institution  near  that  city.    H- 
however  much  annoyed  in  his  own  temper,  howev* 
irritable,  he  might  be,  the  moment  he  began  to  instru 
language  of  the  higher  sentiments,  which  was  the  on 
he  could  cultivate  these  feelings  in  them,  his  evil 
spirit  of  peace  and  good-will  reappeared  in  his  bos< 
he  has  often  subdued  the  worst  passions  in  his  deii 
solely  by  radiating  on  them  the  natural  language 
pressed  in  compassion  or  regret.    He  has  stifled  ra 
forth  the  beauty  of  kindly  affection,  by  insisting 'on 
exhibiting  the  natural  language  of  virtuous  feeling, 
with  the  importance  of  natural  language  as  a  means  « 
ings,  that  he  has  strongly  recommended  it  in  his  wn 

"Again:  Dr.  Woodward  told  me,  when  I  visited 
pital,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1839,  that  he  finds  th 
eased  faculties  in  (lis  patients  much  increased  by 
the  insignia  of  their  objects.    If  a  quarrelsome  ma 
stick  in  his  hat,  he  instantly  erects  his  head,  and  bci 
his  diseased  propensity  rages  more  fiercely.    Dr.  W 
to  yield  up  the  feather,  and  to  lay  aside  his  militarv 
'We  are  all  civilians  here,'  and  his  pugnacity  is  mi 
patient,  who  fancies  herself  a  queen,  gets  a  shau 
making  a  robe,  with  a  little  finery  and  embroidery,  s^ 
stantly  struts  and  sidles  about  with  majestic  airs: 
aggravated.     He  persuades  her  to  part  with  it,  as 
licans  here,  and  queens  might  noi  be  properly  resper 
sily  of  the  diseased  feeling  gradually  abates." 

Classification  of  the  Faculties, — A  valuable  corrc 
a  classification  of  the  mental  faculties,  with  which  \^ 
pleased  as  to  be  induced  to  present  it  in  the  Journal. 
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observations  in  orgaDoIo?y,  I  emphatically  declare  my  experience  to  be, 
that  it  is  the  first  step  towards  the  formation  of  a  true  phrenologist;  it  is 
the  second  step;  and  it  is  the  third  step  towards*  the  formation  of  a  tree 
phrenologist. 

But  experience  induces  me  to  add,  that  this  department  is  coropara- 
lively  narrow.  In  a  few  years,  an  individual  of  ordinary  powers  of 
observation  may  attain  to  a  full  knowledge  of  organology,  and  a  thorough 
conviction  of  its  truth;  and  if  he  stop  there,  he  will  resemble  a  gf*ome- 
trician,  who,  after  having  mastered  all  the  demonstrations  of  £uctid, 
shrinks  from  applying  them.  He  would  find  the  constant  repetition  of 
them  uninteresting,  because  they  had  become  familiar,  and  led  to  oo 
practical  results.  The  same  rule  holds  good  in  phienology.  To  sustain 
our  interest,  we  must  proceed  to  apply  our  principles;  and  here  our  diffi- 
culties commence.  The  most  timid  mind  may  employ  itself,  in  the 
secret  recesses  of  its  own  study,  in  observing  casts,  or  in  manipulating 
living  heads,  and  suffer  no  inconvenience,  except,  perhaps,  a  passing 
smile  of  derision  from  some  good-natured  friend,  who  esteems  his  own 
ignorance  more  excellent  than  our  knowledge.  But  when  the  pbrenoio* 
gist  advances  openly  to  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  science, 
then  the  din  of  conflict  arises.  He  invades  other  men's  prejudices,  and 
sometimes  assails  what  they  conceive  to  be  their  privileges;  tor  there  are 
persons  who  claim  as  a  privilege  the  profits  which  they  may  make  by 

Eublic  errorf<.  He  is  then  opposed,  misrepresented,  and  abused;  and  as 
e  is  conscious  that  his  object  is  one  of  beneficence,  he  is  unwilling  to 
accept  a  reformer's  recompense;  discontinues  his  exertions,  and  the 
society  becomes  dormant.  This  fate  has  overtaken  several  phrenolo- 
gical associations  in  Britain.  They  have  shrunk  from  the  practical 
application  of  their  principles,  and  consequently  sleep. 

The  time  is  not  yet,  but  will  probably  soon  arrive,  for  resuscitating 
them  into  active  existence,  as  societies  for  physiological,  moral,  and  in- 
tellectual reform  ;  and  I  venture  to  prophesy,  that  whenever  they  shall 
embody  a  reasonable  number  of  members,  pledged  to  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  phrenology  in  these  great  fields  of  usefulness,  their  sac- 
cess  will  be  conspicuous  and  cheering. 

The  human  mind  is  legulated  by  uniform  laws,  and  the  same  events 
happen,  in  similar  circumstances,  in  the  United  States  and  in  Britain. 
In  several  of  the  cities  of  this  country  which  I  have  visited,  I  have 
found  that  phrenological  societies  have  existed,  flourished  for  a  brief 
season,  and  then  fallen  into  decay ;  and  in  general,  the  cause  appears  to 
have  been  the  same.  The  members  soon  became  satisfied  that  the  great 
principles  of  phrenology  are  true;  but  they  were  not  prepared  to  proceed 
to  the  pracrical  application  of  them  iu  any  department  of  usefulness. 
They  saw  a  public  that  was  either  hostile  or  indiflferent  to  them,  and 
they  did  not  feel  in  themselves  sufficient  power  to  cope  with  these  ad- 
verse feelings.  The  consequence  has  been  that  phrenology  has  seemed 
to  fall  asleep.  Its  enemies  have  thought  that  it  was  dead.  But  when 
did  any  great  truth,  fraught  with  blessings  to  the  human  race,  perish? 
The  ignorant  and  despotic  priesthood  which  sent  Galileo  to  a  dungeoD, 
congratulated  themselves  that  they  had  cut  up,  by  the  root,  the  heresy 
of  the  earth's  revolution  on  its  axis.  But  how  delusive  was  their  dream, 
how  absurd  their  estimate  of  their  own  power!  The  Creator  had  swung 
the  globe  on  high,  and  impelled  it  in  its  diurnal  and  in  its  annual  course. 
Copernicus,  Galileo,  and  Newton,  were  guilty  only  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind  to  what  the  Creator  had  none.  If  the  nations  were 
offended,  and  averted  their  eyes,  worlds  did  not  therefore  cease  to  roll; 
men,  alone,  suffered  the  consequences  of  their  conduct.     They  remained 
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buried  in  a  stolid  and  barbarous  ignorance,  which  led  tbem  to  wage  hor- 
rible wars  with  each  other;  to  believe  in  witchcraft;  to  bpw- their  aecks, 
in  all  the  helpless  imbecility  of  intellectual  darkness,  to  luthless  tyrants 
in  church  and  state.  So  it  ever  mast  be  when  natural  truths,  in  other 
words,  the  works  of  the  Creator,  are  discovered,  presented  to  manMnd, 
and  rejected.  They  do  not  cease  to  exist  and  to  act.  Tiuth  cannot  die. 
^Accordingly,  in  this  country,  I  find  phrenology  liouo.shing  in  astonishing 
vigour  as  a  practical  art.  Wherever  I  have  gone,  I  have  foond  men  who 
call  themselves  practical  phrenologists,  exciting  a  vulgar  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  science;  examining  heads;  predicating  characiei ;  using  it, 
in  short,  as  a  species  of  palmistry  or  astrology,  and  extracting,  as  I  have 
been  told,  large  sums  of  money  from  the  people  by  their  skill.  I  have 
heard  these  humble  practitioners  denounced,  by  educated  and  philoso* 
phical  phrenologists,  as  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  science ;  as  lnving 
degraded  it,  and  rendered  it  disgusting  to  superior  mind$.  1  acknowledge 
the  consequences,  and  lament  them ;  but  I  am  disposed^io  deal  charitably 
with  the  offenders.  They  did  what  higher  men  left  ui|)one.  They  not 
only  boldly  proclaimed  their  own  conviction  of  the  truth  of  phrenology, 
but  they  applied  it,  to  the  best  of  iheir  ability.  If  the  educated  phreno- 
lo«^ist8  will  do  the  same,  they  will  be  more  successful;  and  they  will 
wipe  away  this  opprobrium  from  the  science,  in  the  only  way  in  which 
it  can  be  removed,  by  substituting  a  better  practice  in  its  place. 

I  repeat,  then,  my  humble  conviction  that  every  phrenological  society, 
to  be  permanently  successful,  must  engage  in  practical  objects ;  and  I 
need  not  mention  how  wide  is  the  field  for  the  application  of'^our  science. 
The  members  of  this  society  are  acquainted  with  many  of  its  departments, 
such  as  education,  insanity,  criminal  legislation,  prison  discipline;  criti- 
cism, biblical  and  profane;  political  economy  and  moral  science.  To 
the  successful  prosecution  of  all  of  these,  a  knowledge  of  mind  is  indjs- 
pensable. 

A  knowledge  of  the  location  and  functions  of  the  several  organs,  is  ao 
important  acquisition ;  but  the  numerous  applications  of  the  science  to 
the  advancement  of  human  happiness,  and  the  improvement  of  the  race, 
are  considerations  of  far  greater  importance.  We  need  not  here  repeat 
nor  enforce  Mr.  Combe's  remarks  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  catrying 
out  these  applications,  in  order  to  sustain  and  advance  the  science.  It 
is  not  necessary,  and  neither  would  it  be  possible,  for  every  person  to 
become  a  good  practical  phrenologist ;  yet  most,  if  not  all,  by  some  little 
study  and  attention,  may  be  able  to  ludge  very  correctly  from  mere 
observation'  of  the  leading  features  of  character.  Every  person  will  find 
even  this  knowledge  of  very  ^reat  advantage  in  understanding  human 
nature — in  knowing  at  once  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  and  how  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  various  wants  and  conditions  of  those  with  whom  he  may 
have  intercourse  in  the  world.  Practical  phrenology  is  good  in  its 
place,  though  it  may  occasionally  fall  into  bad  hands,  and  a  bad  use  may 
be  made  of  it.  So  may  every  otner  good  thing  be  perverted.  This  must 
be  expected  ui^til  the  public  generally  become  better  acquainted  with 
phrenology,  and  until  men  of  character  and  influence  will  acknowledge 
Its  claims  to  credence  and  support,  and  will  take  the  lead  in  advocating 

and  promulgating  its  principles. 

• 

Anecdote  of  a  Dog, — A  correspondent  has  sent  us  the  following  curiou» 
anecdote  respecting  a  dog,  and  assures  us  that  we  may  rely  on  its  cor- 
rectness, as  several  very  respectable  and  intelligent  individuals  wit- 
nessed the  scene,  which  is  thus  described:— *^  A  small  dog  attempted  to 
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cross  a  river,  which  bad  a  sand-bar  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  became  en- 
tangled in  some  brush  before  reaching  the  bar ;  a  large  cur  dog  seeine 
his  situation  from  the  bank,  swam  immediately  to  his  asaistaoce,  and 
cauffbt  him  by  the  neck  and  bore  him  to  the  bar.  The  small  dog  then 
smm  from  the  bar  towards  the  opposite  bank,  and  was  again  obstructed 
b^  brush;  the  large  dog  having  remained  on  the  bar,  and  seeing  his 
situation,  swam  ag^in  to  his  assistance,  and  seizing  him  as  before,  car- 
ried him  to  the  shore,  on  the  opposite  side,  and  then  returned  to  the  side 
of  the  river  from  which  he  started.  This  scene  was  witnessed  by  a  laige 
nomber  of  persons,  all  of  whom  agreed  that  the  large  dog  could  have  been 
actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  that  of  Benevolence  or  attachment." 

Dr.  W,  Byrd  PowelL— For  several  years  past,  this  gentleman  has 
been  prosecuting  the  science  of  phrenology,  with  untiring  zeal  and  indus- 
try, in  the  southern  and  western  states.  He  appears  to  be  decidedly 
popular  as  a  lecturer,  original  in  his  investigations,  and  independent  in 
the  expression  and  defence  of  his  opinions.  We  have  sundry  papers 
before  us,  containing  very  commendatory  notices  of  his  recent  labours 
in  several  places  in  the  states  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee. 

"We  have  before  us  several  numbers  of  the  American  Phrenological 
Journal,  a  publication,  issued  monthly  in  Philadelphia,  edited  with  talent 
and  discrimination,  and  tastefully  presented  in  its  externals.   '  Let  phreno- 
log)r  alone,*  said  the  celebrated  Andral,  'and  it  will  throw  all  obstacles 
behind  it  with  marvellous  force.     There  is  no  instance  of  a  truth,  fairly 
launched,  having  failed  to  make  its  way.'    Long  and  arduous  has  been 
the  conflict,  but  victory  is  no  longer  doubtful.     The  choicest  flowers  of 
vkuperation,  the  most  subtle  argument  and  witty  sarcasm,  have  all 
been  unavailing.    The  often  slain  now  flourishes,  to  all  appearance,  in 
the  fulness  of  youthful  vigour,  and  the  calmness  of  conscious  strength. 
And  why  has  phrenology  stood  thus  unshaken  amid  the  storm  of  opposi- 
tion?    Simply  because  it  is  founded  on  a  rock — the  rock  of  nature.    Its 
doctrines  are  generalisations  of  almost  innumerable  carefolly  scrutinised 
and  verified  facts,  and  against  these  no  force  of  argument,  nor  keenness 
of  sarcasm,  nor  virulence  of  bigotry,  can  prevail." — Knickerbocker,  N,  Y. 

"  The  American  Phrenological  Journal  proceeds  vigorously :  i(s  coo- 
tents  ate  judiciously  selected;  and  many  of  the  articles  are'very  ably 
written,  and  possess  great  intrinsic  interest.  Altogether,  we  have  beeo 
so  much  pleased  with  it,  as  far  as  hitherto  seen,  that  we  cannot  help 
much  regretting  the  limited  circulation  it  is  likely  to  have  in  Englaod.'' 
— English  Phrenological  Journal, 

"I  speak  literally,  and  in  sincerity,  when  I  say,  that  were  I  at  tbia 
moment  bflered  the  wealth  of  India,  on  condition  of  phVenology  being 
blotted  from  my  mind  for  eve*,  I  should  scorn  the  gift;  nay,  were  every 
thing  I  possessed  in  the  world  placed  in  one  hand,  and  phrenology  io  the 
other,  and  orders  issued  for  me  to  choose  one,  phrenology,  witboat  a 
moment's  hesitation,  would  be  preferred." — George  Combe» 

Mr.  George  Combe  and  his  lady  sailed  from  New  York,  for  Liverpool, 
in  the  British  dueen,  on  the  1st  of  June. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

ON  THE  MERITS  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

CCoDtinued  from  page  446  of  this  Journal.) 

Admitting  the  brain  to  be  the  organ  of  the  mind ;  admitting,  also, 
that  the  brain  is  not  a  unit,  but  a  congeries  of  organs,  each  having 
its  appropriate  and  peculiar  function ;  and  lastly,  admitting  that  the 
energy  of  every  function  is  proportioned,  ctBteris  paribus,  to  the  size 
of  its  individual  organ;  it  follows,  necessarily,  as  is  remarked  by 
Cuvier,  that  the  size  of  any  cerebral  organ  afibrds  a  direct  clue  to 
the  discovery  of  its  function.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
use  of  the  optic  nerve  was  unknown,  but  that  it  was  invariably  found 
to  be  far  more  largely  developed  than  any  of  the  other  nerves  of 
sense,  in  animals  with  powerful  vision ;  such  as  the  eagle,  and  much 
less  so  in  animals  which  see  very  imperfectly,  such  as  the  mole;  and 
that  no  instances  were  to  be  found  in  the  same  species,  in  which,  all 
other  circufnstances  being  equaU  powerful  vision  coexisted  with  the 
smaller  nerve,  or  a  larger  nerve  with  feebler  vision ;  would  we  not 
be  justified  in  at  length  inferring  that  the  use  of  the  nerve  was  to 
serve  for  vision?  In  like  manner,  if  a  particular  portion  of  the  brain 
is  invariably  found  to  be  large,  in  relation  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
same  brain,  in  individuals  remarkable  for  timidity  and  wariness,  and 
relatively  small  in  persons  remarkable  for  rashness  and  the  absence 
of  fear,  and  no  instance  can  be  adduced  in  which,  cateris  paribus, 
the  proportion  between  the  feeling  and  the  organ  is  reversed,  are  we 
not  entitled,  after  sufficiently  extensive  observation,  to  hold  that  the 
use  of  that  part  of  the  brain  is  to  serve  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
sentiment  of  Cautiousness?  And  if  this  mode  of  investigation  is 
applicable  to  one  part  of  the  brain,  and  to  one  faculty  of  the  mind, 
it  is  obviously  applicable  to  all.  /The  only  indispensable  condition 
of  evidence  of  this  description  is,  that  the  coincidence  shall  be  real 
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and  uniforro,  and  not  imaginary  or  accidental ;  and  here  is  precisely 
th%  grand  point  of  difference  between  the  phrenologists  and  their 
opponents,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  former  have  never  beeo 
fairly  met.  But  as  this  point  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  deter- 
mining the  truth  of  phrenology,  it  will  be  necessary  to  devote  a  little 
space  to  its  consideration. 

The  phrenologists  affirm,  that  by  observing  concomitance  of  func- 
tion r/ith  size  of  organ  in  an  infinite  variety  of  instances,  as  above 
explained,  they  have  succeeded  in  tracing  a  connection  between  cer- 
tain faculties  of  the  mind  and  certain  portions  of  the  brain.  Whether 
there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  maintaining  the  existence  of  such  a 
connection,  is  evidently  a  quesHan  of  fact,  against  which  d  priori 
argument  can  be  of  no  avail.  The  only  way  to  meet  the  phrenolo- 
gists successfully,  is  to  adduce  facts  at  variance  with  their  cooclo- 
sions ;  and  even  Dr.  Holland  admits  that  the  conclusiveness  of  this 
appeal  cannot  be  denied,  for  he  allows  that  if  the  facts  tally  with  the 
statements  of  the  phrenologists  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  so  as 
to  make  reasonable  allowance  for  error  or  ambiguity,  the  improha' 
hility  mtut  be  laid  aside,  and  the  whole  admitted  as  a  new  and  irofi- 
detful  truth.  "  Here,  then,  by  common  admission,  is  a  direct  ques- 
tion of  evidence,  the  amount  and  strictness  of  which  are  solely  to  be 
considered." 

Dr.  Prichard,  and  other  writers  oif  the  same  side,  take  a  similar 
view  of  the  subject ;  but  the  phrenologists  complain,  and  not  without 
reason,  that  the  very  men  who  are  foremost  in  admitting  the  ques- 
tion to  be  one  of  fact  alone,  are  the  first  to  "  turn  their  backs  upon 
themselves,"  and  attempt  to  solve  it  by  argument  and  probabilities, 
which,  considered  as  evidences,  are  worth  nothing.  Instead  of  meet- 
ing the  followers  of  Gall  by  well-observed  and  hostile  facts.  Dr. 
Holland  merely  says,  **  Here,  I  think,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
phrenologists  are  yet  wanting  in  what  is  needful  to  establish  their 
system,  notwithstanding  all  the  obvervation  and  ingenuity  which 
have  been  bestowed  on  its  proof;"  and  in  answer  to  their  facts,  he 
contents  himself  with  assigning  sundry  reasons  for  quietly  setting 
them  aside* 

"Look,"  he  says,  "at  what  they  have  said  in  aid  of  their  determi- 
nations, where  the  question  concerns  the  relation  between  a  certain 
outward  form  of  cranium  and  some  faculty  or  quality  of  mind, 
alleged  to  be  in  correspondence  with  it.  First,  The  equal  chance  of 
affirmative  or  negative,  as  to  each  particular  quality  predicated. 
Secondly,  The  plea  of  a  balance  of  some  indications  by  others  and 
opposing  ones.  Thirdly,  The  want  of  exact  definition  qf  matay  of 
these  qualities  or  faculties,  making  it  difficult  to  arrest  for  error 
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^liere  there  are  so  many  ways  of  retreat.  And  fourthly,  The  inci- 
flental  discovery  of  character  by  other  and  more  ordinary  methods. 
I  veil  know  that  the  candid  disciples  of  the  system  will  not  con- 
soiously  avail  themselves  of  all  these  methods.  Nevertheless,  each 
one  of  them  has,  more  or  less,  been  made  use  of;  and  looking  to  the 
ol^ances  and  facilities  thus  obtained,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the 
number  of  true  predictions  in  phrenology  is  less  miraculous  than  it 
^srould  be,  were  this  number  not  to  exist.*' 

We  admit  at  once  that  all  this  is  very  plausible,  and  that,  as  a 
reason  for  exercising  caution  in  observing  and  in  drawing  inferences, 
it  is  very  useful ;  but  does  it  in  any  degree  meet  the  question  of  fad^ 
<ind  prove  that  the  alleged  coincidences  are  unreal  ?     We  cannot  see 
that  it  does,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  one  well-authenticated  fact, 
apposed  to  those  of  the  phrenologists,  would  outweigh  a  volume  of 
reasoning  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.     Dr.  Holland  states  that  phreno- 
logists appeal  to  coincidences  between  mental  power  and  cerebral 
developement,  but  he  regards  the  coincidences  as  "  not  sufficiently 
numerous,"  and  adds  that,  during  his  intercourse  with  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  he  had  several  opportunities  of  noticing  the  failure  of 
their  judgments  upon  these  particular  faculties,  as  well  as  in  other 
cases  where  the  doctrine  ought  to  have  indicated  rightly  the  rela- 
tion between  faculty  and  organ.     But  Dr.  Holland  does  not  adduce 
any  details  of  these  failures  from  which  his  renders  might  judge  for 
themselves  whether  they  were  real;  and  if  so,  whether  they  resulted 
from  the  outward  indications  being  erroneous,  or  from  a  mere  per- 
sonal   blunder  in  estimating  them,  such  as  may  happen,  and  does 
happen  daily,  in  the  case  of  a  chemist  or  mathematician,  whose 
science,  nevertheless,  remains  unaffected  by  the  blunder. 

We  also  have  heard  of  erroneous  inferences  being  made  by 
phrenologists,  and  have  taken  some  trouble  to  investigate  their 
nature.  In  some,  we  should  say  in  most,  instances,  the  error  has 
proceeded  from  the  rash  judgment  of  incompetent  persons.  In 
others,  we  have  known  a  well-qualified  phrenologist  commit  a  mis- 
take, either  from  giving  an  opinion  hurriedly,  or  from  speaking 
more  decidedly  than  the  real  difficulties  of  the  case  warranted. 
There  are  instances,  for  example,  in  which  a  number  of  organs  are 
so  equally  developed,  and  in  which  the  corresponding  mental  powers 
are  so  nearly  equal  in  energy,  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a 
marked  predominance  to  any  of  them.  It  is  in  cases  of  this  kind 
that  the  influengd  of  education  and  external  circumstances  is  greatest, 
and  that  the  quality  which  is  most  assiduously  cultivated,  will 
assume  prominence  in  the  character.  Take  two  men,  for  example, 
in  whom  the  selfish  and  the  devotional  feelings  are  originally  almost 
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equally  strong,  and  breed  the  one  to  the  church,  and  confine  him  to 
the  society  of  the  kind  and  benevolent,  while  you  place  the  other  in 
a  counting-room,  amidst  all  the  excitement  of  money-getting — the 
one  will  assuredly  become,  not  pious  and  disinterested  in  the  higftie^ 
degree,  but  certainly  more  pious  and  disinterested  than  the  otlier; 
while  the  phrenologist,  who  affirmed  that  they  were  naturally  or 
originally  on  an  equality  in  this  respect,  and  that  the  two  faculticf 
were  nearly  equally  balanced  in  both,  would  most  likely  be  regard&l 
by  their  respective  acquaintances  as  greatly  in  error.  Again :  we 
have  known  a  phrenologist  hastily  pronounce  an  organ  to  be  mode- 
rate, which  was  really  large,  and  thus  give  rise  to  an  apparent  con- 
tradiction. But  although  this  may  happen  now  and  then,  it  does  net 
alter  the  reality  ;  it  leaves  the  organ  of  the  same  size  as  before,  and 
if  a  more  careful  comparison  shows  it  to  be  really  large,  the  induc- 
tion remains  valid,  although  the  manipulator  committed  a  mistake. 
This,  however,  is  carefully  kept  in  the  back  ground  by  the  opponents 
of  phrenology,  who  often  confound  an  erroneous  estimate  of  a  fact 
with  hostility  of  the  fact  itself,  and  thence  infer  that  phrenology 
must  be  in  fault,  when  there  has  been  merely  an  error  on  the  part  of 
the  individual,  for  which  the  science  ought  never  to  t>e  made 
answerable.  If  the  observations  made  by  the  phrenologists  are 
incorrect,  surely  ^ere  can  be  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
authentic  facts  to  prove  their  inaccuracy.  And  yet,  while  all  think- 
ing men  on  both  sides  agree  that  the  question  can  be  authoriratively 
settled  only  by  a  reference  to  fact,  it  is  somewhat  remarkabfe  that 
the  phrenologists  alone  have  taken  pains  to  observe  nature,  and  to 
form  collections  of  facts,  which  they  have  further  laid  open  to 
public  inspection  and  verification  in  their  museums;  while  their 
antagonists  have  neither  published  nor  collected  any  opposing  facts, 
but  have  contented  themselves  with  the  vague  assertion  that  such 
exist,  and  with  arguing  that  therefore  those  of  the  phrenologi3ts 
must  be  untrue. 

Here,  we  think,  lies  the  great  error  of  those  who  contend  against 
the  truth  of  Gall's  discovery.  All  of  them — even  Dr.  Roget,  Dr. 
Prichard,  and  Dr.  Holland — state,  in  a  general  way,  that  their  expe- 
rience is  against  the  alleged  concomitance  of  mental  faculty  and 
cerebral  organs.  But  instead  of  themselves  specifying  facts,  aod 
giving  details  entitled  to  confidence,  they  complain  that  the  observa- 
tions recorded  by  the  phrenologists  are  not  **  sufficiently  numerous'' 
or  accurately  made  to  prove  their  positions,  and  argue  that  hence 
these  must  be  disbelieved.  This  mode  of  proceeding,  when  expressed 
in  plain  language,  appears  palpably  absurd.  The  phrenolo^sts  state 
principles,  and  adduce  «*8ome"  facts  patent  to  every  body,  which 
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1.9rid,  pro  tantOf  to  prove  them.     Their  oppooents,  however,  say, 
**  No;  do  not  believe  one  of  them,  for  we  know  facts  which  do  not 
lly  with  them,  but  which  we  shall  keep  to  ourselveSf  and  which  you 
ust  believe  merely  on  our  atisurunce."     The  phrenologists  have 
sen  accused  of  claiming  a  large  measure  of  belief  on  the  part  of 
their  followers:  but  their  claim  is  backed,  not  •nly  by  hundreds  of 
published  cases,  but  by  museums  full  of  8r>ecimens,  copies  of  the 
more  remarkable  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  large 
town  in  Britain.     Whereas  the  anti-phrenologit-ts  make  a  sweeping 
olaim  on  the  public  to  disregard  all  these  evidences,  and  to  believe 
them  worthless  on  their  own  mere  affirmation,  unsupported  by  facts 
of  any  description  !      Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  opposition  so 
directed   has  been  wholly  ineffectual   in  arresting  the  progress  of 
phrenology  or  disproving  its  truth  ?     We  think  not ;  and  we  suspect 
that  if  phrenology  Is  to  be  put  down  at  all,  it  must  be  by  an  opposi- 
tion more  in  harmony  with  the  Baconian  rules  of  philosophising  than 
any  hitherto  attempted. 

Dr.  Holland,  Dr.  Prichard,  and  Dr.  Roget,  all  have  the  sagacity 
to  perceive,  that,  however  plausibly  the  matter  may  be  argued  on 
either  side,  the  truth  of  phrenology  must  in  the  end  be  decided  by 
an  appeal  to  facts  alone;  and  such  being  the  case,  we  think  our 
remaining  space  will  be  much  more  profitably  occupied  with  a  few 
remarks  on  the  best  mode  of  testing  the  phrenological  facts  by 
observation,  than  with  comments  upon  any  other  parts  of  the  general 
argument. 

if  it  were  necessary,  this  would  be  the  place  to  show  that  there 
are  no  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way,  to  prevent  the  size  and 
configuration  of  the  brain  from  being  pretty  accurately  estimated 
during  life,  by  observing  the  outward  form  of  the  head*  In  the 
early  days  of  phrenology,  the  want  of  parallelism  between  the  tables 
of  the  skull,  and  the  existence  of  the  frontal  sinus,  used  to  be  rather 
favourite  objections.  But  they  are  now  nearly  abandoned  by  anato- 
mists. Some  parts  of  the  skull  ate  always  thicker  than  others,  but 
the  greatest  di6[erence  in  the  thickness  of  the  parts,  which  have 
reference  to  phrenology,  scarcely  ever  exceeds  one  or  two  lines, 
whereas,  in  cases  of  extreme  developement  of  brain,  the  difierence 
of  external  size  often  exceeds  an  inch ;  so  that,  even  after  allowing 
for  the  utmost  possible  divergence  between  the  tables,  enough  will 
still  remain  to  indicate  the  developement  of  brain  below. 

The  existence  of  the  frontal  sinus  generally  makes  it  difficult  in 
mature  age,  and  especially  in  males,  to  ascertain  the  size  of  two  or 
three  of  the  smaller  organs  situated,  according  to  the  phrenologists, 
behind  it ;  but  we  cannot  see  that  it  is  of  the  least  weight  as  an 
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objection  to  the  truth  of  phrenology  id  the  main.  The  sinos  taielj 
appears  at  all  before  puberty,  and  consequently  cannot  interfere  witk 
the  accuracy  of  observations  made  before  that  age.  It  is  also  nrelj 
much  developed  in  females,  and  therefore  an  ample  field  for  observa- 
tion is  open,  to  which  no  objection  of  this  kind  can  apply.  Bat  ia 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  scope  for  controversy  would  be  greatly 
narrowed,  and  truth  be  far  more  easily  attained,  if  both  parties  were 
more  careful  to  fix  their  attention  principally  upon  the  real  objects 
of  discussion,  and  not  to  lose  sight  of  essentials  in  their  keeo  pursvit 
of  mere  accessories,  which  serve  only  to  perplex  and  mislead. 

Admitting,  in  its  fullest  force,  every  thing  that  can  be  said  aboac 
want  of  parallelism  between  the  tables  of  the  skull,  and  about  the 
existence  of  a  frontal  sinus  of  variable  magnitude,  all  thai  we  caa 
honestly  conclude  is,  not  that  the  unsoundness  of  the  phrenological 
principles  has  been  established,  but  that  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty 
stands  in  the  way  of  their  universal  application.     Thus,  in  sooie 
cases  of  chronic  disease,  the  thickness  of  the  skull  increases  to  the 
extraordinary  extent  of  an  inch  or  upwards,  and  in  other  instances  it 
diminishes  to  little  more  than  the  thickness  of  paper.     In  old  age, 
also,  the  skull  is  sometimes  of  very  irregular  thickness,  from  the 
inner  table  following  the  surface  of  ahe  diminishing  brain  faster  thaa 
the  outer.     But  during  health  and  in  mature  age,  such  aberrations 
are   never  to   be   met  with.      When  they  do  occur,  however,  it 
becomes  evidently  impossible  to  determine,  tntk  certainty^  from  the 
mere  examination  of  the  outward  form  of  the  head,  the  size  and 
form  of  the  contained  bn^n;   and,  therefore.  Dr.  Gall  expressly 
rejects^  as  inconclusive^  all  observations  made  during  old  agt  and 
disease,   because   they  necessarily   involve   an  element  of   doubt. 
Many  of  such  cases  afibrd  \h\uMe  illustrations^  but  can  never  be 
received  as  proofs.     These  must  be  derived  exclusively  from  the 
period  of  life  during  which  the  essential  correspondence  between  the 
external  indication  and  the  form  of  the  brain  can  be  relied  upon. 

In  investigating  the  claims  of  phrenology,  in  short,  it  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten,  by  either  friend  or  foe,*  that  the  first  and  grand 
object  ought  to  be  to  ascertain  Us  truth ;  and  that  till  this  be  done, 
it  is  needless  to  confuse  the  question  by  discussions,  referring  solely 
to  the  difficulties  of  applying  it  to  individual  cases.  The  greater  the 
facilities  afforded  for  the  verification  of  evidence,  the  sooner  aad 
more  easily  will  phrenologists  succeed  in  obviating  all  the  difficulties 
of  mere  application ;  and  if  the  balance  of  evidence  shall  turn  oat 
hostile,  the  matter  will  be  at  an  end  at  once,  and  further  discussioD 
on  any  part  of  the  question  will  become  altogether  superfluous  and 
unnecessary. 
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'  How,  then,  are  the  alleged  facts  of  the  phrenologists  to  be  roost 
easily  verified  or  disproved  7    As  neither  argument  nor  ridicule  can 
set  them  aside,  our  only  remaining,  and  by  far  the  shortest,  way  is 
cit  once  carefully  to  examine  nature,  and  see  whether  our  observa- 
tions harmonise  with,  or  contradict,  those  of  the  phrenologtsts.     If 
they  agree,  let  us  give  up  prejudice,  and  adopt  them  as  true ;  and  if 
they  diflfer,  let  us  at  once  reject  them,  and  all  the  inferences  deduced 
from  them,  as  incorrect  and  untenable. 

In  surveying  mankind,  with  a  view  to  observe  whether  the  alleged 
concomitance  between  certain  qualities  of  mind  and  configurations  of 
brain  holds  good,  it  will  be  apparent  to  every  thinking  inquirer,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  society  consists  of  what  are  called  common- 
place characters,  who  are  not  distinguished  by  any  striking  mental 
feature  of  either  a  good  or  a  bad  kind,  and  who  display  an  average 
amount  of  kindness,  piety,  conscientiousness,  affection,  pride,  vanity, 
caution,  selfishness,  and  temper,  and  also  about  an  average  amount 
of  acuteness  of  perception  and  reasorfing  power ;  but  who  exhibit 
neither  genius  nor  originality,  and  never  seek  to  leave  the  beaten 
path  of  every  day  usefulness  in  which  Providence  has  placed  them. 
On  minutej  examination,  each  individual  of  this  large  class  is  found 
to  be  distinguished  by  shades  of  the  general  character,  and  -to 
possess  a  little  more  of  one  quality,  and  a  little  less  of  another,  than 
his  neighbour,  but  still  to  display  nothing  that  marks  him  as  very 
distinct  from  the  general  herd.  If,  as  the  phrenologists  affirm,  the 
developement  of  the  brain  corresponds  with  the  features  of  the  cha- 
racter, it  will  follow  that  the  mass  of  mankind,  in  any  one  locality, 
will  present  brains  differing  little  from  each  other,  and  equally  allied 
to  a  common  type,  as  we  have  seen  their  characters  to  be ;  but  that, 
on  minute  examination,  shades  of  difference  will  be  perceptible  in 
their  heads,  corresponding  to  the  difierences  really  existing  in  their 
minds.  But  it  will  also  necessarily  follow,  that  the  difficulty  of 
observing  and  appreciating  these  minuter  shades  of  cerebral  differ- 
ences must,  to  an  inexperienced  person,  be  equally  great,  as  it  would 
be  for  a  stranger  to  discover,  at  a  first  interview,  the  slighter  shades 
of  character  by  which  each  is  distinguished  from  his  neighbour. 

Influenced  by  the  difficulties  of  accurate  observation  amidst  a 
general  uniformity  of  this  description,  the  phrenologists  wisely 
advise  beginners  not  to  trouble  themselves  at  first  by  looking  for 
proofs  among  individuals  known  only  for  average  mental  endow- 
ments, and  in  whom,  consequently,  all  parts  of  the  brain  may  be 
nearly  equally  developed.  After  they  have  acquired  experience  in 
observation,  they  may  obtain  additional  light  by  this  means ;  but  in 
testing  the  truth  of  the  phrenological  concomitance,  it  is  far  more 
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satisfactory  to  begin  with  well  marked  caseisi,  in  which  one  or  sevtial 
of  the  mental  faculties  are  very  strong  or  very  deficient,  and  tn 
which,  consequently,  if  phrenology  be  true,  we  may  expect  to  find 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  brain  equally  remarkable  for  size  or 
deficiency,  and  therefore  easy  of  observation.  For  the  same  reaaon, 
they  advise  that  the  larger  organs  of  the  propensities,  or  moral  sen- 
timents, be  selected  for  verification,  in  preference  to  the  smaller  and 
more  difficult  organs  of  intellect,  and  that  the  attention  be  fixed,  at 
first,  exclusively  on  strongly  marked  cases,  in  which  no  doubt  can 
exist  either  as  to  the  energy  of  the  mental  faculty  or  the  magnitude 
of  the  or^an.  We  would  even  go  farther,  and  counsel  those  not 
much  accustomed  to  precise  observation,  to  commence  with  cases  in 
which  a  particular  region  of  the  brain,  or  group  of  organs,  prepon- 
derates over  the  others,  and  in  which  the  character  is  broadly 
marked  by  the  energy  of  the  corresponding  faculties;  just  as  io 
studying  the  geography  of  a  new  country,  we  should  first  make  our- 
selves familiar  with  its  leading  features,  and  more  general  divisions 
into  districts  and  counties,  before  seeking  to  determine  minutely  the 
positions  of  its  towns,  or  the  precise  courses  of  its  rivers«  When 
the  eye  is  thus  trained  to  the  correct  observation  of  the  larger 
features,  it  will  experience  much  less  difficulty  in  taking  accurate 
cognisance  of  details. 

According  to  the  phrenologists,  the  brain,  considered  as  the  organ 
of  mind,  may  be  divided  into  three  great  regions :  the  first  compris- 
ing the  anterior  lobe,  and  serving  for  the  operation  of  the  intellectual 
faculties;  the  second  comprising  the  coronal  region,  and  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  moral  sentiments;  and  the  third  comprising 
the  posterior  lobes  and  base,  and  serving  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
propensities  common  to  man  with  the  lower  animals.  In  a  person 
of  a  well-constituted  mind,  these  three  regions,  and  the  corresponding 
groups  of  faculties,  are  in  due  proportion  to  each  other;  but  wherever 
the  character  is  marked  by  the  predominance  of  the  lower  passions, 
and  by  feebleness  of  intellect  any  moral  ^emotion,  as  in  most  criminals, 
the  posterior  and  basilar  regions  will  be  found  in  excess,  and  the 
coronal  and  anterior  portions  narrow  and  defective,  or  the  "  forehead 
villanous  low."  Where,  on  the  contrary,  as  in  Melancthon,  the 
moral  sentiments  and  intellect  form  the  prominent  features  of  the 
mind,  and  the  passions  are  weak,  the  anterior  and  coronal  regions 
will  rise  high  and  arched  over  a  comparatively  small  base  and  pos- 
terior region. 

Here,  then,  is  a  good  field  for  a  beginner.  To  ascertain  how  far 
physiologists  in  general,  as  well  as  phrenologists,  are  right  in  con- 
sidering the  anterior  lobe  ef  the  brain  to  be  more  immediately  cod- 
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uected  with  the  intellectual  faculties,  it  will  be  easy  to  compare  the 
expahse  of  forehead  in  congenita]  idiots  with  that  of  raen  of  ordinary 
intelligence,  and  still  more  of  men  of  great  and  general  talent.  la 
most  cases  of  this  kind,  the  idiocy  arises  from  defective  develope- 
ment  of  the  brain,  and  especially  of  its  anterior  portion ;  and  it 
requires  one  only  to  visit  a  few  asylums  or  workhouses  to  observe 
Che  stinted  dimensions  of  the  foreheads  of  idiots,  as  contrasted  with 
the  lofty  brow  of  a  Bacon  or  a  Shakspeare.  The  creative  genius — 
the  highest  attribute  of  intellect — of  Michael  Angelo  scarcely  formed 
a  more  striking  contrast  to  the  mental  inanity  of  the  idiot  mentioned 
in  the  Phrenolot^ical  Journal,  vol.  ix.,  p.  126,  than  do  their  respective 
foreheads  represented  from  nature. 

If  we  pursue  this  inquiry  throughout  the  whole  family  of  man,  we 
invariably  find  the  forehead  most  developed  among  the  races  most 
remarkable  for  general  intelligence,  and  the  reverse.  Lowest  in  the 
scale  of  organisation  are,  perhaps,  the  aborigines  of  some  parts  of 
New  Holland ;  and  from  them  we  have  an  almost  regular  gradation 
through  the  Carib,  the  Esquimaux,  the  North  American  Indian,  the 
New  Zealander,  the  Negro,  the  Sandwich  Islander,  and  the  Hindoo, 
up  to  the  European,  who  has  decidedly  the  largest  forehead  and 
highest  intelligence  of  them  all.  It  is  true  that  among  idiots  we 
occasionally  find  an  example  of  a  very  large  and  prominent  forehead 
and  head,  as  among  the  cretins  of  Switzerland ;  but  these  are  gene- 
rally cases  of  hydrocephalus,  or  of  other  forms  of  cerebral  disease, 
in  which  disorganisation  has  taken  place,  and  in  which  the  mental 
faculties  have  become  impaired  as  the  disease  advanced.  We  have 
«een  small-pox  induce  idiocy  in  this  manner  in  a  scrofulous  subject ; 
and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  termination  -of  long-continued  mania. 
These  facts,  however,  constitute  no  exception  to  the  axiom,  that  a 
brain  below  a  given  bize  is  incapable  of  manifesting  the  mental 
facuhies  in  a  healthy  and  efficient  manner. 

If,  to  induce  us  to  test  the  fact  by  direct  observation,  we  required 
farther  presumptive  proof  of  the  connection  of  the  anterior  parts  of 
the  brain  with  the  intellectual  powers,  we  would  refer  to  the  general 
experience  of  mankind,  and  to  the  many  attempts  made  to  measure 
the  one  by  the  other.  Camper's  celebrated  facial  angle,  which 
affords  results  generally  accurate,  but  presents  easily  explicable 
exceptions,  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  the  anterior  lobes  being 
not  only  the  seat  of  intelligence,  but  proportioned  in  dcvelopement  to 
the  extent  of  the  intelligence ;  and  it  fails  only  from  overlooking  dis- 
turbing causes,  which  phrenology  at  once  points  out,  and  enables  us 
to  avoid. 

To  ascertain  the  connection  of  the  animal  propensities  with  the 
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posterior  aod  basilar  portions  of  the  braio,  we  have  only  to  observe 
the  heads  of  men  who  are  notorious  for  the  fierceness  of  their 
passions,  for  selfishness,  cunning,  and  utter  want  of  principle ;  and 
those  of  men  whose  delight  is  in  doing  good,  quietly  and  uaostecta- 
tiously,  and  whose  passions  are  never  roused,  except  in  defence  of 
sufiering  humanity.  If,  for  example,  the  beads  of  a  Sykea  and  a 
Fagin  do  not  form  a  contrast;  in  the  preponderance  of  the  basilar 
regions,  with  those  of  men  like  the  Brothers  Cheeryble  of  Boz,  as 
remarkable  as  the  contrast  between  their  characters,  we  need 
scarcely  go  further,  as  it'  would  prove,  uoexceptionably,  the  noo- 
existence  of  the  alleged  coocpmitance.  But  if  the  contrast  is,  in 
reality,  as  striking  as  it  is  said  to  be,  then  let  us  note  it  well,  and 
continue  our  observations  on  characters  of  a  difierent  kind,  till 
evidence  shall  accumulate  sufficient  to  warrant  an  opinion  on  the 
general  truth  of  the  principles  on  which  the  phrenological  mode  of 
invest! oration  is  founded. 

Having  ourselves  bestowed  much  pains  on  the  verification  of  the 
phrenological  evidence,  and  learned,  by  experience,  the  best  way  of 
surmounting  its  attendant  difficulties,  we  would  earnestly  recommend 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  really  desirous  of  satisfying  themselves 
of  the  truth  of  Gall's  discovery,  to  begin  by  visiting  any  of  the 
phrenological  museums,  such  as  the  splendid  collection  of  Deville,  in 
the  Strand,  and  placing,  side  by  side,  thirty  or  forty  heads  of  aban> 
doned  criminals,  and  as  many  of  persons  of  superior  intelligence  and 
morality  and  contrasting  the  general  features  of  one  class  with 
those  of  the  other.  In  this  way,  difierences  will  become  palpable, 
which,  viewed  singly,  might  be  overlooked ;  and  if,  with  shades  of 
difference  in  other  respects,  the  whole  of  the  criminals'  heads  shall 
be  found  to  possess  a  large  base  of  the  brain,  and  a  comparatively 
low  and  narrow  forehead  and  coronal  surface,  while  those  of  indivi* 
duals  noted  for  superior  virtue  and  intelligence  show  the  proportiona 
reversed,  it  will  become  very  difficult  to  deny  the  probability  of 
some  fixed  relation  subsisting  between  the  organisation  and  the 
mental  qualities.  We  have  tried  this  test,  on  a  great  variety  of 
occasions,  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  this 
country  and  in  Ireland,  and  we  feel  bound  to  admit,  thnt  the  general 
coincidence  was  very  striking.  Among  the  criminal  heads  we  found 
two  or  three,  on  difierent  occasions,  which  presented  a  larger  fore- 
head and  coronal  developementahan  the  rest,  and  which  brought 
them  nearer  the  type  which  is  considered  to  indicate  average 
morality  and  intelligence ;  but,  on  further  inquiry,  wc  found  that 
these  apparent  exceptions  belonged  to  criminals  superior  to  their 
class,  by  the  very  traits  of  character  which  their  heads  indicated ; 
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and  that  they  had  come  UDder  the  law  of  the  land,  not  from  the 
energy  of  low  and  brutal  passions,  but  from  employing  their  intel- 
lects in  schemes  of  embezzlement  or  forgery.  We  are  not  aware, 
however,  of  even  one  instaiice  of  a  really  ferocious  and  degraded 
character  being  unaccompanied  by  a  decided  preponderance  in  the 
basilar  and  posterior  convolutions  of  the  brain.  Nor  have  we  been 
able  to  discover  a  single  example  of  a  person  presenting  such  a 
developement,  being  noted  in  the  world  for  refined  morality  or 
elevation  of  mind. 

Having  repeated  this  experiment  a  sufficient  number  of  times, 
with  different  sets  of  heads,  it  will  be  instructive  next  to  compare 
the  skulls  of  savages  with  those  of  any  of  the  European  nations,  or 
the  least  civilised  with  the  more  civilised — the  New  Hollander,  for 
instance,  with  the  Hindoo,  or  the  Carib  with  the  South  Sea  Islander. 
The  Phrenological  Society  of  Edinburgh  possesses,  what  Tiedemann, 
after  visiting  it,  admits  to  be  the  largest  existing  collection  of  national 
skulls;  and  many  of  the  societies  scattered  throughout  the  kingdom, 
possess  either  skulls  or  casts  of  skulls  from  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Deville's  museum  also  contains  many,  which  are  accessible 
to  every  one.  In  several  of  these  museums  we  have  tried  the  same 
plan  of  contrasting  different  races  with  each  other ;  and,  speaking 
generally,  the  coincidence  of  developement  of  brain,  with  the  known 
character  of  the  respective  races,  appeared  such  as  could  hardly  fail 
to  strike  every  intelligent  and  conscientious  observer,  as  affording 
the  strongest  presumptive  proof  of  Gall's  discovery. 

We  have  seen  an  exhibition  of  national  skulls  arouse  attention  and 
excite  an  interest,  which  ended  in  ultimate  conviction,  in  minds  pre- 
judiced to  the  last  degree  against  phrenology;  and  it  may  be  thought 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  anatomist  Dumoutier,  who  is  the  Deville 
of  Paris,  is  at  this  moment  on  a  voyage  round  the  world,  in  one  of 
the  discovery  ships  sent  out  by  the  French  government  about  a  year 
ago ;  and  that  the  principal  object  of  his  mission  is  to  collect  skulls, 
and  take  casts  or  drawings  of  the  skulls  and  heads  of  the  natives, 
wherever  the  ships  may  touch,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  phreno- 
logical illustrations.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  return  with  a 
rich  and  valuable  collection.  In  this  respect,  the  conduct  of  the 
French  government  differs  widely  from  that  adopted  by  our  own 
about  ten  years  ago,  when  the  collection  of  skulls,  made  for  phreno- 
logical purposes,  by  Mr.  Collie,  Surgeon  of  H.  M.  S.  Blossom,  dur- 
ing a  similar  voyage  of  discovery,  was  taken  possession  of  on  his 
return,  and  rendered  of  no  use  either  to  science  or  to  himself.  Cap- 
tain Beechey  would  not  even  accept  the  offer  of  a  short  report  on 
their  phrenological  indications,  which  was  volunteered  by  Mr.  George 
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Combe,  and  which  would  have  added  to  the  interest,  at  least,  of  Cop* 
tain  Beechey's  narrative,  without  possibly  doing  it  any  injury. 

Having  so  far  prepared  himself  for  making  accurate  observatioce, 
the  next  step  for  the  phrenological  inquirer  will  be,  to  examine  the 
general  outlines  of  the  heads  of  those  persons  whose  dispositioos  are 
most  marked  and  best  known  to  him ;  still  confining  himself,  how- 
ever, to  the  regions  rather  than  to  individual  organs.     Let  him  for  a 
time  disregard  all  medium  cases,  and  seek  only  for  extremes.     It  is 
from  the  latter  that  proofs  are  to  be  most  satisfactorily  obtained;  for, 
as  yet,  the  numerous  difficulties,  inseparable  from  imperfectly  defined 
cases,  would  only  perplex  and  confound  him.     The  medical   roaa 
possesses  many  advantages  in  pursuing  this  inquiry.     He  not  only 
sees  human  character  and  human  weaknesses  in  the  confidential 
intercourse  of  private  life;  but  in  hospitals,  in  jails,  and  in  schools, 
he  may  select  the  most  conclusive  cases  as  evidence,  and  multiply 
proofs  to  his  heart's  content,  before  pinning  his  faith  to  any  man's 
creed.     But  in  all  his  proceedings,  let  him  be  cautious  and  steady; 
lieither  hasty  in  adopting  evidence,  nor  precipitate  in  rejectins;  it. 
Some  things  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  conclusive,  for  or  against  a 
doctrine,  while  they  are  so  only  from   being  imperfectly   known. 
But  wherever,  on  due  examination,  facts  seem  to  demonstrate  a 
truth,  let  nothing  turn  him  away  from  its  adoption :  and^  on  the 
other  hand,  let  nothing  tempt  him  to  retain  an  opinion  whxh  facts 
appear  conclusively  to  falsify. 

It  will  be  found  impossible,  we  think,  for  any  candid  person  to 
pursue  the  above  mode  of  inquiry,  for  any  considerable  period,  with- 
out becouiing  impressed  with  the  conviction,  avowed  by  other  emi- 
nent observers  as  well  as  by  Gall,  that  the  degree  of  intelligence  is, 
ciBleris  paribus,  proportioned  lo  the  developement  of  the  hnterior 
lobes  of  the  brain,  not  in  man  only,  but  also  in  the  l:)wer  animals. 
In  Vi mint's  magniBcenl  work  on  Comparative  Phrenology,  proofs  of 
this  fact  superabound ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation, 
that  dogs,  horses,  monkeys,  and  other  animals  remarkable  for  intel- 
ligence, have  large  and  rounded  foreheads.     We  are  aware,  indeed, 
of  supposed  exceptions  to  the  rule  in  persons  who  present  an  appa- 
rently large  and  broad  forehead,  and  yet  are  by  no  means  superior 
in  talent.     But  in  all  such  cases,  where  the  original  constitution  or 
temperament  is  not  very  low,  and  disease  has  not  impaired  the  cere- 
bral functions,  the  anterior  lobe  will  be  found  to  be  really  very 
moderately  developed ;  and  the  fallacy  to  arise  from  judging  of  its 
size  by  height  and  breadth  alone,  without  taking  depth  into  account, 
A  deep  anterior  lobe   is  one  which  extends  far  forward  over  the 
orbitar  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  projects  pver  the  eye  and 
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cheek-bones.  A  shallow  anterior  lobe,  on  the  contrary,  is  short, 
and  scarcely  advances  far  enough  to  protect  the  eye.  The  distance 
forward,  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  coronal  suture,  is  a  good 
indication  of  the  length  of  the  anterior  lobe,  and  will  be  found  to 
vary  not  a  little,  even  where  the  mere  fronts  look  equally  large. 
This  will  be  easily  understood,  by  supposing  an  observer  to  be  placed 
directly  opposite  the  ends  of  two  logs  of  wood,  each  a  foot  square, 
but  the  one  twenty  feet  long,  and  the  other  only  ten.  It  is  clear, 
Ihat  were  he  to  judge  merely  from  the  end  view,  he  would  declare 
both  logs  to  be  equal,  although  in  reality,  the  one  was  double  the 
size  of  the  other.  It  is  the  same  with  the  anterior  lobe ;  in  order  to 
avoid  mistakes,  its  depth  or  length  must  be  reekoned,  as  well  as  its 
height  and  breadth.  We  have  heard  this  called  a  "  loop-hole"  for 
the  phrenologists;  but  call  it  by  what  name  you  please,  the  question 
which  concerns  iis,  is  simply,  whether  it  is  ^fact?  We  confess  that 
our  experience  obliges  us  to  admit  the  reality  of  the  distinction  here 
pointed  out,  although  at  one  time  we  overlooked  it;  and  it  is  no 
where  more  palpably  seen  than  in  the  large-looking,  but  really 
shallow  foreheads  of  the  Peruvian  skulls,  compared  with  the  appa- 
rently smaller,  but  much  deeper  foreheads  of  the  Greeks,  French,  or 
British. 

A  similar  precaution  is  required  in  estimating  the  developement  of 
the  coronal  region  of  the  brain.  Many  of  the  criminal  heads  pre- 
sent rather  a  broad  upper  surface;  but  it  extends  almost  like  a  flat 
plain,  and  rised  little  above  the  level  of  the  points  of  ossification  in 
the  parietal  and  frontal  bones,  instead  of  forming  the  high  and  arched 
appearance  which  we  remark  in  the  heads  of  Sully,  Melancthon,  and 
others,  noted  for  the  energy  of  their  moral  feelings.  Bui  the  best 
way  to  ascertain  the  real  size  of  the  coronal  region,  is  to  compare  a 
number  of  heads  of  persons  remarkable  for  moral  endowments  with 
those  of  depraved  criminals,  or  of  persons  known  to  be  deficient  in 
the  higher  feelings  of  our  nature.  If  this  plan  be  followed,  the  diffi- 
culties will,  to  a  great  extent,  disappear.  But  in  this,  as  in  other 
comparisons  of  a  similar  kind,  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  it  is 
not  the  absolute  size  of  the  portion  of  the  brain,  in  one  individual, 
that  is  to  be  compared  with  its  absolute  size  in  a  different  individual. 
The  true  point  of  comparison  is  the  predominance  of  a  given  portion 
over  the  other  portions  in  the  same  heady  with  a  similar  preponder- 
ance over  the  other  portions  in  a  difierent  head.  The  comparison 
is,  therefore,  not  a  single  but  a  double  one ;  and  it  is  not  absolute 
size  that  is  to  be  compared,  but  the  relation  between  an  existing 
preponderance  in  each  of  two  heads,  considered  with  reference  each 
to  its  own  standards     For  example,   there  is  a  wide   differen' 
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between  affirmtng  that  A.'s  nose  is  larger  than  B.'s,  and  affirmi^ 
that  A.'s  nose  is  larger  relatively  to  the  rest  of  his  features  than  B.^8 
relatively  to  his.  The  latter  proposition  may  be  perfectly  correct, 
and  yet  B.'s  nose  be  the  larger  of  the  two  in  absolute  size.  It 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  in  all  eomparisoiis 
between  different  heads,  this  double  standard  or  comparison  is 
implied — because,  if  this  be  overlooked,  much  confusion  may  arise. 

Having  thus  made  ourselves  familiar  with  the  larger  divisiooa  of 
the  brain,  we  next  proceed,  in  our  verification  of  the  phrenological 
evidence,  to  test  the  functions  ascribed  to  the  individual  organs  or 
portion  of  the  brain ;  and  here,  also,  every  precaution  roust  be  used 
to  avoid  error,  and  we  should  be  careful  to  be  begin  with  those 
organs  which,  from  their  size  or  situation,  are  most  easily  obsenred. 

Some  of  the  leading  propensities  are  in  great  activity  in  childhood 
and  youth,  and,  when  possessed  in  a  high  degree,  present  very 
favourable  opportunities  to  the  inquirer.  In  early  life,  manners  are 
not  yet  broken  into  that  conventional  standard  to  which  most  people 
endeavour  to  approximate  on  becoming  active  members  of  society, 
and  consequently  the  natural  qualities  of  the  individual  stand  forth 
in  a  more  recognisable  form  than  at  a  maturer  age.  Hence  the 
facility  with  which  we  may  then  test  such  propensities  as  Self- 
esteem,  ffie  love  of  praise,  Cautiousness,  Affection,  Secretiveness, 
and-  Destructiveness.  The  sly  timidity  and  shyness  of  one  child 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  bold  and  confident  openness  of  another. 
In  one,  a  fiery  temper  rages  without  control ;  while  another  is 
remarkable  for  patient  submissiveness.  Contrasts  such  as  these 
cannot  be  mistaken ;  and  if  the  organisation  shall  not  be  found  in 
harmony  with  each,  phrenology  must  inevitably  perish.  Facts  alone 
are  what  it  has  to  stand  upon. 

It  would  be  out  of  placo,  even  were  it  possible,  to  enter  here  into 
a  detailed  exposition  of  the    mode  of  observing  every  individual 
organ,  or  of  the  evidence  on  which  its  function  is  held  to  be  ascer- 
tained.     For  that,  we  must  refer  to  the  works  named  at  the  head  of 
our  article,  and  particularly  to  the  "Functions  of  the  Brain'' of  Gall, 
the  "System"  of  Combe,  the  "Human  and  Comparative  Phrenology" 
and  plates  of  Vimont.     All  that  we  can  do  here,  is  to  point  out  such 
things  as  we  found  most  useful  in  making  our  own  observations,  and 
to  add,  that  in  verifying  the  individual  prgans,  we  derived  the  greatest 
assistance  from  placing  side  by  side,  (but  always  with  reference  to  the 
principle  already  explained,)  heads  and  skulls  in  which  the  organ  ia 
question  was  possessed  in  opposite  degrees  of  developement.     Thas, 
in  examining  Destructiveness,  we  placed  a  row  of  murderers  and 
ferocious  savages  alongside  of  a  row  of  virtuous  characters  and 
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diodoos ;  and  in  studying  the  organ  of  Tune  or  %nelody,  we  con- 
trasted a  row  of  musicians  with  an  equal  number  of  persons  indif- 
ferent to  music.  In  this  way,  the  larger  features  come  out  promi- 
nently,  and  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  conclusions  deducible  from 
them.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  collections  of  skulls  and  casts  of 
dead  and  living  characters,  formed  by  Deville  and  many  of  the 
phrenological  societies,  become  of  great  practical  value ;  and  we 
would  advise  those 'who,  like  Dr.  Holland,  reject  the  evidence  alto- 
gether, on  the  plea  that  the  facts  are  not  numerous  enough,  to  study 
for  three  months  those  which  already  exist  in  such  a  collection  as 
Deville's,  before  they  again  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  We 
are  far  from  thinking  that,  after  doing  so*  they  will  agree  in  every 
inference  drawn  from  them  by  Deville  himself,  or  by  other  phreno- 
logists ;  for  the  latter,  like  other  fallible  men,  often  enough  take  a 
step  beyond  the  point  of  solid  support,  and  in  consequence  sink  into 
the  mud  of  error.  But  we  should  be  greatly  surprised  to  meet  with 
any  man  of  average  honesty,  intelligence,  and  industry,  who  did  not 
rise  from  such  an  inquiry  with  a  higher  respect  for  the  genius  and 
labours  of  Gall,  and  with  more  than  a  suspicion  that  the  new  phy- 
siology of  the  brain  is  true,  in  its  great  principles  at  least,  and 
requires  only  to  be  assiduoiAly  cultivated  to  lead  ultimately  to  a  rich 
harvest  of  important  results.  To  those  who  really  seek  truth,  we 
would  say.  Do  not  be  too  much  influenced,  either  by  the  successes 
or  the  failures  of  the  phrenoIog4sts,  but  go  to  nature  and  observe  for 
yourselves.  Individuals  may  make  'Mucky  hits"  or  occasional  "mis- 
takes ;'^  but  if  the  main  facts  are  true,  they  will  remain  to  speak  for 
themselvest  in  a  voice  which  cannot  be  misunderstood  by  any  one 
desirous  of  understanding  them;  and  will  be  found  to  substantiate  the 
opinion  of  Cuvier,  that,  as  "  Certain  parts  of  the  brain  attain^  in  all 
classes  of  animals^  a  developement  proportioned  to  the  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  these  animalsy  one  may  hope,  by  folloiping  up  these 
researches,  at  length  to  acquire  some  notion  of  the  particular  uses  of 
each  part  of  the  brainJ*^ 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  must  repeat,  that  in 
judging  of  the  developement  of  an  individual  organ,  as  a  direct  test 
of  its  function,  its  size  ought  first  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
other  organs  in  the  same  head^  and  not  with  any  abstract  or  ideal 
standard.  A  faculty  is  strong  or  weak,  in  proportion  to  the  other 
faculties  of  the  same  mind,  and  the  general  character  takes  its  hue 
from  its  own  predominant  qualities.  Hence  the  obvious  necessity  of 
measuring  mental  power  and  cerebral  developement,  with  reference 
to  the  individual  himself,  when  seeking  for  proofs  of  the  concomi- 
tance of  the  one  with  the  other.     It  is  only  by  keeping  in  mind  this 
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standard,  that  we  can  compare  the  size  of  an  organ  id  one  head  with 
its  size  in  another. 

Long  as  we  have  already  dwelt  on  the  subject,  there  are  numeroBs 
points  of  much  imp6rtance,  directly  connected  with  it,  which  we  haT? 
been  obliged  to  pass  over  in  silence,  and  others  which   we   tiave 
touched  upon  very  cursorily.     But  as  our  object  is  not    to   leacb 
phrenology,  but  to  draw  attention  to  it  as  eminently  deserTiog  of 
serious  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  profession^  our  omissioos  are  of 
less  consequence.     At  the  same  time,  we  wish  we  could  have  spared 
room  to  state  more  fully  what  phrenology  is^  and  to  show  a  few  of 
the  numerous  applicationa  which  may  be  made  of  it  if  it  shall  prove 
to  be  true.      In  the  prevention,  discrimination,  and   treatment  oi 
insanity,  and  of  nervous  diseases,  it  already  affords  great  assistance 
to  the  physician;  and  when  it  shall  be  freed  from  some  of  its  accom- 
panying errors,  and  brought  to  a  maturer  state,  there  will  hardly  be 
a  possibility  of  overrating  its  practical  value  in  education,  in  legisla- 
tion, in  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  the  treatment  of  criminals,  as 
well  as  in  medicine.     If  true,  it  furnishes  the  elements  of  the  pby- 
siolo^y  of  the  brain  and  of  the  philosophy  of  mind ;  and  no  ghost  is 
required  to  tell  us  how  useful  both  of  ijiese  branches  of  knowledge 
must  be  in  improving  mankind,  and  adding  to  human  happiness. 
Although  we  are  not  so  thoroughly  satisfied  as  to  consider  ourselves 
phrenologists,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  we  have  paid  eoougb 
of  attention  to  it  to  wairant  our  forming  a  high  estimate  of  its  value,. 
if  it  shall  ultimately  prove  to  be  true.     That  it  is  rapidly  advancing 
in  professional  estimation,  is  evident  from  many  signs,  and,  perhaps, 
from  none  more  clearly  than  the  extent  to  which  our  best -conducted 
lunatic  asylums  are  already  under  phrenological  guidance.     Every 
day,  mdeed,  is  adding  to  the  number;  and  the  direct  evidence,  pro- 
ceeding from  many  quarters,  that  phrenology  is  found  of  daily  and 
hourly  use  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  certainly  afibrds  a  strong 
presumption  that,  in  its  great  outlines  at  least,  it  must  be  both  true 
and  valuable. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  the  objections  against  phrenology, 
founded  on  its  alleged  tendency  to  materialism,  fatalism,  irreligion, 
&c.  <kc. ;  because  discussions  about  consequences  are  utterly  super- 
fluous till  the  truth  be  ascertained.     If  phrenology  is  a  truth,  ii 
is  impossible  that  its  vse  can  lead  to  any  thing  bad.     If  it  is  true, 
God  is  its  author,  and  something  more  than  assertion  is  needed  to 
prove  that  He  has  connected  any  one  truth  with  consequences  neces- 
sarily hurtful  to  his  creatures.      If  it  is  false,  its  consequences 
may  and  must  be  bad;  but  then  the  way  to  get  rid  of  thero,  is  to 
prove  itfalse^  in  which  case,  the  consequences  will  fall  along  vitb  it 
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into  one  common  grave,  and  give  trouble  to  no  one.     We  may  add, 
liowevcr,  that  to  our  minds  it  seems  to  leave  materialism  and  fatalism 
precisely  where  it  found  them,  and  to  plant  religion  on  the  imperish- 
able basis  of  adaptation  to  the  constitution  which  God  has  given  to 
the  mind  of  man. 


ARTICLE  II. 

ON  THE  HABMONY  BETWEEN  PHILOSOPHY  AKD  BELIOION.^ 

The  human  mind  consists  of  observing  and  reflecting  powers, 
animal  propensities,  and  moral  sentiments.     The  observing  faculties 
take  cognisance  of  existing  objects  and  events  simply  as  they  pre- 
sent themselves;  while  the  reflective  powers  perceive  the  relations 
existing  among  them.      The  reflecting  faculties,  joined  with  the 
moral  feelings,  constitute*  man's  rational  nature,  and  distinguish  him 
from  the  brutes.     Powers  of  action  are  conferred  on  man,  by  using 
which,  under  the  guidance  of  his  observing  and  reflecting  intellect, 
he  may  subjugate  external  nature  to  a  prodigious  extent  to  his  sway ; 
and  where  this  power  is  denied  him,  he  may  still,  by  studying  the 
order  of  nature,  accommodate  his  own  conduct  to  its  course,  so  as  to 
reap  advantages  from  its  operations.     Several  conditions  are  neces- 
sary to  render  this  arrangement  beneficial  to  man :     First,  External 
nature   must  be  regular,  both  in  its  elementary  constitution  and 
course  of  action :     This  we  shall  assume  to  be  the  case ;  because 
every   well-ascertained  fact  in  philosophy  proves  it  to  be  so,  and 
because  the  denial  of  it  implies  a  charge  of  want  of  design  and  intel- 
ligence in  the  Creator,  which  we  entirely  reject.     Secondly,  The 
human  mind  and  body  must  be  constituted  with  a  wise  adaptation  to 
the  course  of  external  nature :     Every  step  in  science  affords  addi- 
tional proof  that  this  proposition  is  true,  and  we  assume  it  to  be  so. 
Thirdly,  The  human  faculties  must  be  in  harmony  with  each  other : 
If  one  feeling,  legitimately  directed,  gave  us  a  desire  for  an  object, 
and  another,  also  legitimately  directed,  an  aversion  to  it ;  or  if  one 
portion  of  our  intellect  represented  a  certain  course  of  action  as  cal- 
culated to  lead  to  happy  consequences,  while  other  faculties  induced 
us  to  perceive  that  the  result  would  be  disastrous;  we  could  not  pos- 
sibly act  as  rational  beings.     If  our  elementary  faculties  were  in 

*-  From  the  82th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal. 
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their  constitution  contradictory,  they  could  never  enable  ufl  to  dis- 
cover which  course  we  ought  to  follow,  nor  to  feel  satisfied  with  aaj 
mode  of  proceeding  after  we  had  adopted  it. 

The  regularity  of  nature  is  admitted  by  every  individual  in  the 
least  acquainted  with  philosophy.      We  have  heard  Dr.  Chalmen, 
from  his  divinity  chair,  expound  and  illustrate  most  eloquently  the 
doctrine,  that  the  material  universe  is  regulated  by  fixed  laws,  which 
guide  the  minutest  particles,  as  well  as  the  most  ponderous  oiasse^  of 
matter,  in  their  movements.     He  distinguished  between  the  unascer- 
tained and  the  uncertain.     The  laws  of  the  motions  of  the  planets, 
for  example,  have  been  discovered,  and  philosophers  can  with  cser- 
tainty  predict  their  positions  and  appearances  at  any  fijture  hoar. 
The  motions  of  a  minute  drop  of  water  dashing  over  a  roountaio 
precipice  are  not  ascertained,  and,  it  may  be,  not  ascertainable,  by 
human  observation;   but  they  are  equally  certain  as  those  of  the 
mightiest  orb  that  rolls  in  the  boundless  regions  of  space.      That 
atom  of  matter  obeys  the  laws  of  gravitation,  attraction,  and  repul- 
sion, as  precisely  as  the  earth  observes  her  laws  of  motion  in  her 
circuit  round  the  sun.    In  a  sermon  preached  in  St.  George's  church 
on  22d  March,  Dr.  Chalmers  is  reported  in  the  newspapers  to  have 
said  : — "  As  far  as  our  observation  extends,  nature  has  always  pro- 
ceeded in  an  invariable  course,  nor  have  we  ever  witnessed,  as  the 
efiect  of  man*s  prayer.  Nature  diverge  from  her  usual  course;  bat 
we  affirm  the  doctrine  of  a  superintending  Providence  as  wide  as  the 
necessities  of  man." 

The  reflecting  intellect  of  man  is  delighted  with  this  view  of  the 
constitution  of  external  creation ;  because,  if  the  adaptation  of  the 
world  to  human  nature  be  wise  and  benevolent,  every  step  in  know- 
ledge must  necessarily  be  one  in  happiness  and  virtue.  The  faculty 
of  Causality,  in  particular,  which  has  received  its  desires  and  powers 
of  perception  from  the  Creator,  requires  order  and  arrangement  for 
its  satisfaction.  A  world  in  which  regularity  of  cause  and  efSsci  was 
designedly  wanting,  would  be  in  contradiction  to  a  mind  in  which  a 
faculty  of  Causality  was  implanted  by  the  Creator ;  and  this  is  a 
position  which  appears  to  us  to  be  unassailable.  There  are  some 
brains  in  which  the  organ  of  Causality  is  so  small,  that  the  percep- 
tion of  causation,  and  the  desire  to  trace  it  and  rely  on  it,  are 
extremely  feeble,  and  these  will  probably  dissent  from  our  presest 
reasonings ;  but  it  is  equally  irrational  to  assume  the  perceptions  of 
such  individuals  as  standards  of  philoi>ophical  truth,  as  it  would  be 
to  determine  the  importance  of  music  as  an  art  and  science,  by  the 
opinions  of  a  person  extremely  deficient  in  the  organ  of  Tune. 

Man  has  also  recaived  from  the  Creator,  sentiments  of  Veneration, 
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Hope,  Wonder,  and  Ideality,  which,  combine^  with  Conscientious- 
ness and  intellect,  render  him  a  religious  being.  These  faculties 
prompt  him  to  in'quire  after,  reverence,  and  love  a  Superior  Being; 
in  short,  to  ackpowledge  and  obey  a  God. 

The  problem  which  we  are  now  attempting  to  solve,  is  to  recon- 
ftle  the  perceptions  of  Causality,  which  instinctively  demands  regu- 
lated order  in  all  objects  and  events,  with  the  desires  of  Veneration 
and  Wonder,  which  love  a  God,  doing  according  to  his  good  pleasure 
in  the  armies  of  heaven -and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  '  It 
is  clear  that  no  opinions  in  philosophy  and  religion  can  become  prac- 
tically useful  which  do  not  satisfy  both  orders  of  faculties.  If  we 
shall  ejiibracc^  system  of  necessary  causation  without  a  God,  our 
religious  sentiments  will  remain  unsatisfied  ;  while,  if  we  shM  esta- 
blish a  belief  in  the  superintendence  of  a  particular  Providence  on 
siich  psinciples  as  to  contradict  the  perceptions  of  Causality,  we 
shall  offend  the  strongest  dictates  of  reason;  and  by  neither  means 
can  we  arrive  at  that  internal  harmony  of  feeling  and  perception 
which  is  essential  to  enjoyment,  and  also  to  the  practical  direction 
of  conduct. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  Creator  has  constituted  and  arranged  the 
external  world,  and  the  human  mind  and  body,  with  admirable  wis- 
dom and  benevolence  in  their  reciprocal  relationship ;  and  that  the 
efficient  power  of  a  particular  Providence  is  exercised  by  the  perfect 
action  of  the  general  laws  which  He  has  established.  In  other 
words,  that  the  general  laws  are  so  complete,  that  they  rule  every 
individual  case  in  the  best  manner;  so  much  so,  that  the  result 
which  they  produce  in  each  instance  could  not  be  varied  without 
departing  from  the  dictates  of  bcnevolenee  and  wisdom.  This  pro- 
position will  be  best  understood  by  means  of  practical  illustrations. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  father  of  a  large  family  is  seized  with 
consumption,  and  is  iii  danger  of  dying,  and  that  the  prayers  of 
many  a  believing  and  loving  relative  are  ofiered  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace  for  his  recovery ;  those  who  contend  for  a  special  Providence, 
independently  of  general  laws,  expect  that  these  prayers  will  be 
heard,  and  that,  if  God  see  it  profitable  for  the  patient  and  his 
family,  he  will  restore  the  sufferer  to  health. 

According  to  our  idea,  the  first  point  of  inquiry  that  presents  itself  is, 
whence  does  the  condition  from  which  deliverance  is  craved,  originate  ? 
Consumption  is  a  diseased  afi^tion  of  4he  material  substance  which 
composes  the  lungs;  and  we  ask,  did  God  command  that  organ  of 
the  body  to  depart  from  its  healthy  condition^  to  decay,  and,  by  its 
imperfect  action,  to  destroy  the  health  of  its  possessor,  with  a  view 
merely  to  show  forth  the  power  of  his  Providence  in  taking  away  or 
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restoring  to  health  the  patient,  according  to  his  good  pleasure  ?  or 
did  he  imprint  a  definite  constitution  on  the  lungs,  one   result  oC 
which  is  liability  to  disease  from  certain  irregularities  of  conduct,  and 
did  this  particular  affliction  arise  out  of  that  liability  in  the  or^toary 
course  of  physiological   action  ?      The    latter   is   our    proposition. 
Physiology  shows  that  the  lungs,  if  originally  well  constituted,  azs^ 
subsequently  wisely  treated,  will  operate  in  a  sound  condition  till  the 
natural   period  of  decay  in  advanced  age;   and  that  whenever,  in 
individual  instances,  their  substance  decays  in  early  or  middle  life, 
this   evil    may  be  traced   to   an    inherent  deficiency   in    strength, 
inherited  from  a  feeble  parent,  or  to  undoubted  infringement  of  the 
natural  conditions  on  which  healthy  action  has  bee%  made  by  the 
Creator  to  depend.     There  is  nothing  arbitrary,  therefore,  in  the 
state  of  the  sufferer.     It  is  the  consequence  of  departure  from  phy- 
siological laws,  instilutsd   apparently  of  deliberate  design   by  the 
Deity  ;  and  the  object  of  the  affliction  appears  to  be  to  induce  men 
who,  having  received  intellectual  faculties,  are  bound  to  use  them,  to 
study  and  obey  the  laws  of  health,  and  abstain  from  all  practices 
tending  to  impair  their  lungs;  and  if  they  shall  have  unfortunately 
violated  this  duty,  to  forbear  transmitting  an  enfeebled  constitution 
to  posterity.     Providence,  wc  may   presume,  could   have  entirely 
prevented  the  descent  of  imperfection,  if  He  had  seen  proper;  and 
some  may  complain  of  sufferings  arising  from  inheritance  as  ex- 
tremely unjust  to  the  offspring ;  but  whenever  the  parent  has  obeyed 
the  organic  laws,  the  children  inherit  the  reward  in  possessing  fine 
constitutions ;  and  it  appears  to  be  part  of  the  Divine  plan,  that 
where  the  parents  have  violated  them,  the  children  should  endure 
part  of  the  penalty  in  inheriting  feeble  frames.     The  parent  having 
received  rational  faculties,  was  bound  to  use  them,  and  he  neglected 
to  do  so*  at  the  highest  peril  to  his  offspring. 

The  recovery  of  the  afflicted  parent,  in  the  case  supposed,  means 
the  cessation  of  decay  in  tho  material  organ  diseased.     Now,  as  this 
organ,  to  adapt  it  to  man's  rational  nature,  has  received  a  definite 
constitution,  in  virtue  of  which  it  becomes  disordered  from  certain 
kinds  of  treatment,  and  maintains  itself  in  health,  in  certain  other 
circumstances;  the  object  of  the  prayer  may  be,  either  that  Provi- 
dence will,  in  this  instance,  dispense  with  all  the  established  laws 
which  regulate  the  condition  of  the  lungs,  and  restore  the  patient  to 
health   without   fulfilment  of  the   natural   conditions;    or  that  the 
patient  and  his  advisers  may  so  study  and  obey  the  Divine  laws  as 
to  discover  and  apply  the  established  means  for  bringing  back  his 
lungs  into  a  prosperous  state.     The  latter  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
legitimate   object  of  prayer;   and  it  is  calculated  to  satisfy  both 
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Veneration  and  Causality.  Veneration  is  gratified  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  Divine  Providence  in  the  establishment  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  action  of  the  lungs ;  and  Causality  is  plea.sed  with  the 
perception  that  their  operations  are  characterised  by  regularity, 
benevolence,  and  wisdom. 

The  great  error  fallen  into  by  those  who  object  to  this  view,  is, 
that  they  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  condition  from  which 
deliverance  is  asked  by  means  of  prayer,  is  one  brought  about  by 
the   Creator   himself,  in  the  perfect  knowledge  of  all   its  conse- 
quences.    It  a  poor  man  feel  disposed  to  pray  for  riches,  he  ought 
to  consider  the  causes  of  his  poverty,  and  he  will  find  that  they  are 
incapacity,  inattention,  ignorance,  recklessness,  or  some  other  defi- 
ciency in  himself,  in  his  circumstances,  or  in  those  persons  with 
whom  he  is  associated ;  and  according  to  our  view,  he  ought  to  set 
about  removing  these  causes  before  his  prayer  can  have  efi^ct.     If  a 
parent  is  afRicted  with  a  profligate  son,  and  pray  for  his  amendment, 
he  ought  first  to  examine  his  own  conduct,  and  see  whether  that 
child  does  not  date  his  existence  from  a  day  when  the  parent  gave 
himself  up  to  riot  and  debauchery,  or  to  passion,  or  to  some  insen- 
sate pursuit ;  and  if  he  find  this  to  be  the  case,  he  ought  to  regard 
bis  son^s  immoral  dispositions  as  the  personification  of  his  own  sin, 
and  view  himself  as  the  chief  cause.     He  ought  next  to  consider 
whether  the  education  bestowed,  and  example  set,  have  been  condu- 
cive to  the  child's  improvement.     He  will  discover  that  his  disposi- 
tions have  an  origin  which  leaves  no  stain  upon  the  goodness  of  Pro- 
vidence.    It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  Divine  Being,  to  say  that  he 
has  bestowed  on  man  lungs,  which,  if  properly  used,  will  success- 
fully execute  their  functions  for  seventy  or  eighty  years ;  but  which, 
if  improperly  treated,  will  waste  at  an  earlier  age ;  when  it  is  added, 
that  he  has  also  bestowed  upon  human  beings  faculties  capable, 
when  duly  applied,  of  discovering  and  fulfilling  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  their  healthy  action,  and  of  avoiding  the  causes  that  lead  to 
premature  decay.     Our  view  implies  that  the  laws  of  nature  have, 
every  one  of  them,  a  beneficial  tendency,  when  properly  understood 
and  obeyed ;  and  that  every  particular  evil  which  afflicts  any  indi- 
vidual roan,  arises  from  infringement  of  one  or  more  of  these  laws, 
in  his  progenitors,  himself,  or  his  associates,  perhaps  through  igno- 
rance, perversity,  or  incapacity^     In  many  instances  this  can  be 
demonstrated  :     Although,  owing  to  the  existence  of  vast  regions  of 
unexplored    territory  in  the  natural  world,  many  instances  of  evil 
occur,  in  which  the  precise  operation  of  the  natural  laws  cannot  be 
traced ;  yet  these  are  the  regions  of  the  unascertained,  and  not  of 
the  uncertain.     The  region  of  the  uncertain  would  be  one  in  which 
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the  elements  of  nature  had  received  no  definite  constitution}  and  acCaii 
under  no  established  laws.  We  have  no  authority  for  sappooo^ 
that  the  regularity  and  perfection  of  the  divine  governmeot  terai- 
nates  at  the  point  at  which  our  knowledge  of  it  ends.  Every  geas- 
ration  that  unrolls  an  additional  chapter  of  the  volume  of  natnnl 
knowledge,  will  acquire  new  proofs  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  in- 
grained in  the  constitution  of  creation. 

If  a  widow  have  an  only  son  at  sea,  and  he  be  overtaken  by  a 
storm,  and  she  pray  for  his  deliverance,  what  will  be  the  efiect! 
We  observe,  in  the  first  pUce,  that,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Creator  has  regulated  the  action  of  the  elements  in  conformity  with 
his  divine  goodness  and  wisdom,  the  storm  is  no  arbitrary  or  acci- 
dental occurrence.  It  is  a  great  result  of  great  causes,  instituted 
and  directed  by  Supreme  Wisdom,  and  operating  for  unqoestionabte 
good.  Man's  intellect  is  sufficient  to  inform  him  that  storms  do 
occasionally  blow  at  sea,  and  he  is  bound  to  keep  proper  instruments 
for  indicating  their  approach,  and  also  to  construct  his  ship  and  to 
manage  it  with  skill  sufficient  to  meet  their  violence,  or  stay  on  dry 
land.  In  the  general  case,  the  vessel  will  not  sink  unless  she  be  too 
feeble  to  resist  the  winds  and  waves,  be  unskilfully  managed,  or  have 
been  brought  too  close  upon  a  rock  or  shore.  The  individuals  on 
board  may  have  acted  up  to  the  utmost  of  their  knowledge  and 
power ;  but  the  course  of  Providence  seems  to  require,  not  only  that 
the  individuals  should  do  their  best,  but  that  they  should  do  all  that 
is  necessary  by  the  constitution  of  nature  to  bring  about  the  end 
desired.  If  they  cannot  do  this,  they  should  not  try  the  adventure. 
British  ships  ride  triumphantly  through  seas  and  storms,  in  which 
Chinese  junks  would  sink  to  the  bottom;  and  since  steam-engines 
were  applied  to  navigation,  a  new  power  has  been  gained  to  avoid 
Hhipwreck,  and  render  shores  less  fatal  to  the  mariner.  "The 
•narine  barometer,^*  says  Mr.  Arnot,  "has  not  yet  been  in  general 
U8.^  for  many  years,  and  the  author  was  one  of  a  numerous  crew 
who  probably  owed  their  preservation  to  its  almost  miraculous 
warning.  It  was  in  a  southern  latitude.  The  sun  had  just  set  with 
placid  appearance,  closing  a  beautiful  afternoon,  and  the  usual  mirth 
uf  the  evening  watch  was  proceeding,  when  the  captain's  order  came 
to  prepare  with  all  haste  for  a  storm.  The  barometer  had  begun 
to  fall  with  appalling  rapidity.  As  yet,  the  oldest  sailors  had  not 
perceived  even  a  threatening  in  the  sky,  and  were  surprised  at  the 
extent  and  hurry  of  the  preparations;  but  the  required  measures 
were  not  completed,  when  a  more  awful  hurricane  burst  upon  them 
than  tho  most  experienced  had  ever  braved."  ''In  that  awful  oight, 
but  for  the  little  tube  of  mercury  which  had  given  the  warning, 
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neither  the  strength  of  the  noble  ship,  nor  the  skill  and  energies  of 
the  comroander,  could  have  saved  one  man  to  tell  the  ta)e."^    If 
Providence  supplied  the  deficiencies  df  human  skill  when  the  limits 
of  individual  knowledge  were  attained,  there  would  be  no  premium 
ofiered  by  the  order  of  creation  to  the  advance  of  the  race  in  the 
cuhivation  of  their  own  faculties,  and  the  study  of  the  institutions  of 
nature,  duties  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  a  rational  being.     If  Pro- 
vidence, in  answer  to  prayer,  had  enabled  sailing  vessels  to  move 
against  or  without  the  wind,  we  should  never  have  had  steamboats. 
The  destruction  by  storms  of  weak  and  ill* managed  ships,  leads  to 
higher  attention  in  constructing  and   navigating  vessels;   and  any 
relaxation  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Ruler,  in  enforcing  these  requi- 
sites, would  be  a  premium  ofiered  to  human  sloth  and  incapacity; 
whereas  the  design  of  the  Creator  appears  to  be,  by  the  maintenance 
of  a  rigid  but  salutary  discipline,  to  hold  out  rewards  to  men  to 
improve  themselves  in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  activity,  in  the  highest 
possible  degree.     This  end  is  promoted  by  the  destruction  of  the 
careless,  when  they  throw  themdelves  in  the  way  of  danger.     The 
widow  would  have  no  means  of  knowing  that  a  storm  existed  at  the 
distance  of  thousands  of  leagues;   but  waving   this  objection,  the 
object  of  her  prayer  may  be  supposed  to  be,  either  that  Providence 
would  arrest  the  storm  before  the  ends  for  which  it  was  raised  were 
accomplished,  which  is  not  a  proper  petition ;  or  that  her  son  might 
sail  in  safety,  although  he  had  embarked  in  a  ship  not  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  tempest,  or  joined  himself  to  an  ignorant  and  incapable 
crew,  or  had  come  too  near  the  shore  to  be  able,  according  to  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  motion  of  ships,  to  avoid  being  driven  on  a 
shoal.    If  the  storm  be  serving  a  great  and  beneficial  end — if  the 
undeviating  regularity  of  the  laws  of  motion  constitutes  the  very 
basis  of  navigation,  which  could  not  be  interfered  with  without  incal- 
calable  mischief  to  man  himself — and  if  it  be  the  design  of  Provi- 
dence to  encourage  vigorous  exertion,  and  punish  rashness,  igno- 
ance,  and  incapacity,  then  we  do  not  think  that  the  prayer,  in  this 
form,  could  be  answered,  in  consistency  with  any  rational  idea  of 
the  divine  government  of  the  world.      The  proper  prayer,  in  our 
opinion,  would  be  one  by  the  young  sailor  himself  and  his  comrades, 
that  they  might  put  forth  that  skill,  perseverance,  and  exertion,  which, 
by  the  established  order  of  creation,  were  necessary  to  meet  the 
dangers  of  their  condition,  and  to  navigate  the  ship  in  safety  through 
the  storm.     Omnipotence  and  ubiquity  are  necessarily  implied  in  all 
adequate  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  we  consider  him  cog- 

«  Amot*8  ElemenU  of  Phyticf,  i.  350. 
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nisaot  of  every  operation  that  takes  place  in  the  physical  world;  id 
fact,  we  regard  all  its  laws  fis  mere  emanations  of  his  will ;   tbdr 
invariableness    being   the   necessary   result   of    his    invariablenes&, 
which  is  inseparable  from  perfect  knowledge  and  complete  poir^. 
Change  for  the  better  always  implies  imperfection,  and  change  for 
the  worse  is  more  incompatible  still  with  the  notion  of  perfect  wis- 
dom  and  goodness.     The  Creator  is  equally  cognisant  of  the  state  of 
mind  of  the   devotee;   and   hence   there   is  complete   commuaioo 
between  him  and  his  intelligent  creatures.     Obedience  to  the  laws 
which  he  h^s  established  is  conformity  to  his  will ;  and  the  beoe- 
ficial  consequences  of  obedience,  are  purely  gifts  of  his  grace.      In 
all  prayers,  the  qualification,  "if  it  bo  thy  will,"  is  expressed  or 
understood;  but  the  laws  impressed  by  the  Creator  on  external 
nature  have  not  been  generally  recognised  and  taught  by  religious 
guides  to  the  people,  as  manifestations  of  the  divine  will.     In  conse- 
quence, they  continue  to  he  grievously  infringed,  and  enormous  evils 
ensue. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  whether  this  view  difiers  or  not  from 
that  which  appears  to  be  entertained  by  Dr.  Chalmers.  In  the 
notice  of  his  sermon  (published  in  the  Weekly  Chronicle  of  24th 
March,)  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  Thero  is  an  infidelity  abroad 
that  would  expunge  the  doctrine  of  a  special  Providence,  and  the 
efficacy  of  prayer.  As  far  as  our  observation  extends,  nature  has 
always  proceeded  in  an  invariable  course,  nor  have  we  ever  wit- 
nessed, as  the  efiect  of  man's  prayers,  nature  to  verge  from  her 
usual  course ;  hut  we  affirm  the  doctrine  of  a  superintending  Provi- 
dence as  wide  as  the  necessities  of  man.  Grant  the  uniformity  of 
visible  nature,  and  how  little  does  it  amount  to!  We  can  discover 
the  first  step  upward  in  the  chain  of  causation,  and  call  it  the  proxi- 
mate, of  the  next,  and  call  it  the  remote  cause  ;  but  there  are  higher 
events  in  the  train  we  try  in  vain  to  reach,  which  will  ever  lie  in 
deepest  concealment  from  our  view;  and  the  Deity  may,  by  a 
responsive  touch  at  the  higher  end  of  the  chain  of  events,  give 
efficacy  to  the  prayer  of  man  without  the  answer  being  visible  to 
man,  which,  if  the  intervention  were  at  the  lower  end  of  the  chain, 
would  render  it  a  miracle  to  the  eye  of  man.  In  this  way,  the 
reaction  to  prayer  is  at  a  place  higher  than  the  observation  of  philo- 
sophy can  reach.  All  that  man  can  see,  is  but  the  closing  footsteps 
in  the  series.  The  domain  of  philosophy  terminates  at  that  which 
we  can  reach  by  human  ken.  Beyond  this,  may  be  termed  the 
region  of  faith.  At  this  place  of  suoernal  command,  the  Deity  can 
<iirect  matters  as  he  will,  without  altering  any  of  the  visible  laws 
of  the  universe." 
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We  agree  with  Dr.  Chalmers  in  affirming  "  the  doctrine  of  a 
superintending  Providence  as  wide  as  the  necessities  of  man ;" 
because 'we  consider  every  position  in  which  man  can  be  placed,  to 
be  reached  by  the  laws  established  by  the  Creator,  and  that  these 
are  constituted  with  such  admirable  efficiency  and  wisdom,  that  they 
meet  every  particular  case  in  the  best  possible  manner.  Any  special 
act  of  Providence  that  should  produce  a  result  diflferent  from  that 
which  they  would  evolve,  would  be  a  departure  from  wisdom.  The 
Creator  does  not  require  to  think  twice,  and  correct  himself  like 
men.  We  conceive  ourselves  maintaining  the  greatness,  goodness, 
and  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  Creator,  in  teaching  this  view ;  and 
we  can  conceive  no  other  reconcileable  at  once  with  the  divine  per- 
fection, and  with  man's  rational  nature.  The  experience  of  life 
shows  that,  in  some  instances,  prayers  are  followed  by  the  conse- 
quences desired,  and  at  other  times  not ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  chief  difference  between  Dr.  Chalmers'  view  and  ours,  lies  in 
this — that  we  conceive  the  established  natural  conditions  to  have 
been  fulfilled  in  those  cases  in  which  the  desire  of  the  prayer  is 
granted,  and  not  to  have  been  fulfilled  when  it  is  not  granted ;  the 
order  of  creation  having  been  so  wisely  arranged  all  the  while,  that 
no  deviation  from  it  was  necessary  ;  whereas  he  appears  to  conceive 
that  the  Deity,  *'  by  a  responsive  touch  at  the  higher  end  of  the 
chain  of  events,  gives  efficacy  to  the  prayer  of  man,"  independently 
of  his  fulfilling  the  natural  conditions  on  which  his  deliverance 
depended  by  the  established  order  of  the  universe.  Dr.  Chalmers 
considers  that  in  this  way  ''the  reaction  to  prayer  is  at  a  place  higher 
than  the  observation  of  philosophy  can  reach."  We  should  like  to 
see  this  idea  applied  to  any  specific  actual  case.  Will  the  Deity,  in 
answer  to  the  consumptive  father's  prayer,  touch  any  spring  of 
causation  which  will  subvert  the  established  conditions  on  which  the 
healthy  action  of  the  lungs  depends?  If  the  answer  is  in  the  affirma- 
tive, we  inquire  whether  this  does  not  imply  a  direct  condemnation 
of  these  conditions,  as  unsuitable  and  improper  in  themselves,  which 
require  to  be  subverted  or  dispensed  with  ?  If  the  answer  be  in  the 
negative,  and  if  we  are  told  that  the  natural  conditions  must  be  ful- 
filled, then  he  and  we  are  agreed.  If  he  say  that  the  Deity,  in 
answer  to  prayer,  will  cause  the  natural  conditions  to  be  fulfilled, 
whereas,  if  there  had  been  no  prayer,  be  would  have  allowed  the 
neglect  of  them  to  go  on,  and  the  patient  to  die ;  we  ag,rce,  also,  in 
this  opinion,  under  certain  explanations.  It  appears  to  us,  that 
when  the  organs  of  Veneration,  Hope,  and  Wonder,  are  large  in  an 
individual,  he  is  naturally  disposed  to  pray ;  and  that  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  results  from  the  established  laws  of  his  constitution,  which 
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are  cognisable  by  reason.     We  shall  endeavour  to  explato  this  pro- 
position. 

Let  us  revert  to  the  case  of  the  consumptive  patient;  if  the  prayer 
be,  that  he  and  his  advisers  and  attendants  may  discover  and  fid^ 
all  the  conditions  appointed  by  Divine  Providence  for  the  restoratkn 
of  diseased  lungs,  in  the  full  reliance  on  the  Divine  goodness,  tint 
the  malady  has  not  been  sent  vindictively  or  arbitrarily,  but  resulu 
from  infringement  of  physiological  laws  highly  bene6cial  to  mia 
when  duly  observed,  the  efiects  of  the  prayer  would  be  the  follow- 
ing : — The  feeling  of  submission  to  the  divine  appointment,  and  of 
confidence  in  the  divine  goodness,  and  the  earnest  attention  to  all 
physical  and  moral  conditions  which  could  influence  recovery,  would 
operate  in  the  most  favourable  manner  on  the  constitution,  and 
greatly  promote  that  kind  of  action  in  the  body  from  which  conva- 
lescence must  proceed.  Prayer,  advanced  in  expectation  of  divine 
aid,  independently  of  fulfilment  of  the  natural  conditions,  would  lead 
to  indifference  and  inattention  to  these  appliances — would  withdraw 
the  mind  from  all  consideration  of  the  causes  and  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  leave  to  Providence  the  duty  of  performing  a  miracle,  in 
order  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  an  ignorant  devotee. 

Experience  shows  that  the  patient  frequently  dies,  notwithstanding 
the  most  earnest  prayers.  Our  explanation  is,  that  the  physiological 
lawi^,  although  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  patient's  mind,  do  not 
depend  on  it  alone,  but  on  it  and  other  conditions ;  and  that,  in  cases 
of  death,  these  other  conditions  have  not  been  fulfilled.  Providence 
appears  to  be  inexorable,  where  too  wide  a  departure  from  the 
appointed  conditions  of  health  has  ensued.  Submission,  then,  be- 
comes the  patient's  duty  and  only  resource. 

It  may  bo  objected,  that  the  cure  would  take  place  if  the  natural 
conditions  were  fulfilled,  as  well  without  prayer  as  with  it.     This 
must  mean,  that  if  the  lungs  should  heal  by  the  operation  of  physio- 
logical causes  without  prayer,  the  disease  would  be  at  an  end;  which 
is  granted.    Jn  like  manner,  if  inflammation  should,  in  any  particular 
case,  subside  without  bleeding,  the  disease  would  be  gone;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  there  is  no  need  for  bleeding  in  inflammation  in 
general.     The  general  rule  is,  that  bleeding  tends  to  cure  inflamraa- 
tion;  and  also  the  general  rule  is,  that  a  pious,  submissive,  aod 
enlightened  frame  of  mind  promotes  recovery  from  all  diseases,  by 
exciting  that  kind  of  action  in  the  animal  economy  which  is  favour- 
able to  hedth.     Prayer,  by  exercising  the  highest  and  best  faculties, 
adds  to  the  power  of  fulfilling  the  natural  conditions  on  which  restora- 
tion depends.     The  mind,  which  in  sickness  has  no  conviction  of  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  no  confidence  in  his  power  and  good- 
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nessy  and  no  reliance  on  his  administration  of  the  world,  must  be  so 
shallow,  reckless,  pugnacious  and  irrational,  that  it  will  be  blind  at 
almost  every  condition  calculated  to  influence  health,  and  will  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  the  laws  of  Divine  Providence,  which  it  can  neither  per- 
ceive nor  obey.     A  mind  of  a  high  moral  and  intellectual  endow- 
ment will  trust  in  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world,  and  try  to 
obey  his  la^ws;  and  the  exercise  of  the  concomitant  dispositions  will 
unquestionably  promote  the  progress  of  the  body's  cure.     In  like 
manner,  the  sailor  whose  mind  is  alive  to  this  view  of  divine  govern- 
ment, who  relies  implicitly  on  a  benevolent  Providence  for  protection 
when  he  does  his  own  duty,  will  be  led  to  fulfil  the  natural  conditions 
on  which  deliverance  from  shipwreck  depends,  with  greater  alacrity 
and  success,  than  if  his  mind  were  obtuse  and  unthinking,  reckless 
and  irreverent,  or  ignorant  and  superstitious. 

Where  the  petitioner  cannot  fulfil  the  natural  conditions  necessary 
for  his  deliverance,  as  in  cases  of  incurable  diseases  and  fatal  ship- 
wrecks, he  ought  to  pray  for  a  spirit  of  resignation  and  submission 
to  the  divine  will.     The  rational  worshipper  who  believes  in  the 
wise  regulation  of  every  object  and  event  in  nature  by  a  Supreme 
intelligence,  who  perceives  that  a  part  is  allotted  to  him  to  perform 
on  the  stage  of  life,  and  that  faculties  are  given  to  him  for  this  pur- 
pose, will,  in  presence  of  his  God,  survey  the  objects  of  his  approach- 
ing pursuits,  and  their  relationship  to  the  divine  laws,  and  put  forth 
an  ardent  wish  that  he  may  successfully  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
appointed  station.     If  he  have  faith  in  the  perfection  of  the  divine 
laws,  and  in  their  power  to  reach  him  in  every  position,  he  will  be 
strongly  led  to  prefer  high  and  virtuous  objects,  because  he  must 
know  that  these  alone  meet  with  divine  approval  and  protection;  and 
he  will  experience  a  depth  of  obligation  to  improve  his  whole  nature, 
and  to  acquire  strength,  activity,  and  knowledge,  that  he  may  be 
enabled  to  act  rightly,  which  can  scarcely  be  felt  where  no  such 
views  are  entertained.     He  will  look  for  a  specific  cure  for  every 
specific  evil,  and  always  presume  himself  to  be  in  the  wrong  when 
he  suffers.     Such  a  worshipper  appears  to  us  to  be  prepared  for  a 
higher  discharge  of  duty,  as  a  moral  and  intellectual  being,  than  if 
he  recognised  no  God ;  and  his  prayers  will,  according  to  the  esta- 
blished laws  of  the  world,  conduce  forcibly  to  (heir  own  fulfilment. 

We  forbear  entering  into  Scriptural  discussions,  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  our  article  on  Scripture  and  Science,  vol.  vii.  p.  321.  By 
discussing  the  question  on  the  principles  of  reason,  we  avoid  wound- 
ing religious  opinions,  which  we  treat  with  the  highest  respect,  and 
we  place  such  implicit  reliance  on  the  harmony  of  all  truth,  that  we 
doubt  not  that  if  we  arrive  at  sound  conclusions  in  reason  and  philo- 
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sopliy,  they  will  harmonise  with  all  sound  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. In  point  of  fact,  we  could  cite  numerous  instances  in  whkb 
views  similar  to  those  now  advocated  have  been  expounded  bv 
divines  as  Scriptural  doctrine.  So  far  from  regarding  these  pna- 
ciples  as  inimical  to  piety,  we  humbly  think  that  Religion  will  Derer 
put  forth  half  her  power  until  she  shall  be  wedded  to  Pbilosopfaj. 
Religion  springs  from  Veneration,  Hope,  and  Wonder;  and  when  these 
sentiments  act  in  opposition  to  Causality  and  the  observing  powers, 
they  must  remain  unproductive.  If  the  external  world  be  constituted 
in  harmony  with  reason,  no  sentiment,  when  legitimately  directed, 
can  contradict  philosophy.  The  first  and  most '  striking  efiect  of 
these  principles,  if  carried  into  practice,  would  be  a  deep  conviction 
of  the  extent  and  danger  of  our  ignorance,  unbounded  confidence  in 
the  Creator,  and  an  eager  desire  to  discover  his  laws  and  to  obey 
them.  Every  teacher  of  religion,  who  was  penetrated  by  th^e 
views,  would  feel  that  he  was  dealing  forth  mere  husks  to  his  people, 
when  he  taught  them  00I3'  duties  to  be  performed,  without  ehowiog 
them  how  to  accomplish  them.  In  short,  science  and  philosophy 
would  become  the  pioneers  of  religion,  and  religion  would  constitute 
the  vivifying  and  presiding  spirit  of  human  undertakings.  Mao's 
rational  powers  will  never  display  themselves  in  their  full  might, 
until  his  whole  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  shall  combine  in  one 
sustained  effort  to  discover  and  obey  the  divine  laws.  At  present, 
clerical  teachers  give  too  little  instruction  to  the  people  concerning 
the  natural  conditions  which  must  accompany  religion,  to  render  it 
efHcacious  in  temporal  affairs ,-  an  omission  which  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  the  fact  of  the  present  system  of  religious  teaching  hav- 
ing been  instituted  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  when  science  and 
philosophy  were  unknown.  At  that  time,  God  was  scarcely  recog- 
nised, in  any  practical  sense,  as  the  author  of  external  nature. 

There  is  a  vast  difierence  between  our  doctrine  and  that  which 
teaches  that  whatever  is,  is  right.  According  to  the  latter  principle, 
murder  is  virtuous,  because  it  exists.  According  to  our  view,  it  is 
only  the  faculty  of  Destructiveness  and  its  legitimate  applications 
which  are  right;  all  abuses  of  it  are  wrong.  We  maintain,  farther, 
that  the  order  of  creation,  both  physical  and  moral,  is  arranged  in 
harmony  with  this  faculty,  as  an  existing  propensity,  and  with  its 
proper  uses;  but  at  variance  with,  and  calculated  to  check  and 
punish,  its  abuses.  Every  rational  person  admits,  that,  in  certain 
instances,  the  efficacy  of^  prayer  is  limited  by  the  natural  laws;  no 
old  man  in  his  senses  prays  to  be  rendered  young  again,  although 
the  Divine  Being  could  easily  perform  this  change,  which  would  be 
very  desirable  for  the  aged  devotee ;  nor  does  any  sensible  person, 
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whose  leg  has  been  amputated,  pray  that  it  may  grow  on  again. 
HThe  prayers  in  these  instances  are  limited  to  a  prolcngation  of  life, 
with    the   usual  accompaniments  of  age,  and   to  recovery   to  the 
remaining  portion  of  the   limb,  and  to  the  general   health  of  the 
sufierer.     The  sole  reason  for  this  limitation  is,  that  these  benefits 
appear  to  be  all  that  the  laws  of  our  constitution,  appointed  by  the 
Creator,  authorise  us  to  expect,  as  agreeable  to  his  will.     Our  doc- 
trine does  not   teach  that  an  atnputated  limb  is  as  desirable  as  a 
sound  and  serviceable  one ;  but  only  that  no  limb  requires  to  be  cut 
off  as  the  direct  and  proper  result  of  obse;-ving  the  divine  laws ;  on 
the  contrary,  that  this  necessity  springs  exclusively  from  infringe- 
ment of  laws  calculated  to  produce  beneficial  effects  in  their  legiti- 
mate sphere  of  action,  although  leading  to  painful  consequences, 
when  neglected  or  infringed.      These  laws  are  in  themselves  so 
admirably  adapted  to  the  human  constitution,  that  they  could   not 
now  be  interfered  with,  the  elements  of  physical  and  moral  nature 
remaining  unchanged,  without  injury  to  man  himself.      When  we 
enter  the  regions  of  the  unascertained  in  philosophy  and  science, 
many  persons  conceive  that  we  have  then  arrived,  also,  at  those  of 
the  uncertain ;  or  that  Providence  operates,  in  an  unknown  territory, 
in  a  manner  different  from  that  followed  by  him  in  the  explored 
domains  of  nature.     Many  men  who  will  not  expect  an  extirpated 
eye  to  grow  in  again,  in  answer  to  prayer,  will  think  it  quite  reason- 
able to  hope,  that,  by  addresses  to  heaven,  the  cholera  may  be 
arrested  by  a  special  mterference,  independently  of  the  removal  of 
its  physical  causes ;  or  that  these  causes  themselves  may  be  stayed 
by  a  responsive  touch  in  the  chain  of  causation  at  a  higher  link  than 
man  can  reach,  in  answer  to  their  petitions.     We  humbly  think, 
that  if  we  saw  clearly  the  physical  causes  of  cholera,  their  modes  of 
operation,  and  the  natural  adaptation  of  other  physical  and  moral 
causes  within. human  reach  to  modify  or  arrest  them,  this  expecta- 
tion would  appear  as  little  warranted  by  true  religion,  as  the  hope 
that  small-pox  should  be  averted  by  prayer  without  vaccination,  or 
that  after  amputation  a  new  leg  should  shoot  forth. 

In  these  observations,  we  confine  our  attention  exclusively  to  the 
world  as  now  constituted,  after  miraculous  power  has  ^eased  to 
operate.  Not  one  word  of  our  argument  applies  to  periods  and 
places  where  miraculous  interference  was  the  law  of  the  divine 
government.  There  and  then  every  arrangement  would  be  wisely 
adapted  to  that  order  of  administration.  If  miraculous  power  still 
continued  to  be  exercised,  we  would  yield  up  reason  at  once,  and  be 
guided  by  faith  alone ;  but  if  it  has  ceased,  and  if  the  order  of  crea- 
tion be  DOW  adapted  to  the  regular  developement  and  steady  improve- 
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ment  of  man's  rational  nature,  we  subject  our  faith  to  oar  reason,  in 
regard  to  the  action  of  physical  causes,  and  believe  that  in  doivg  so 
we  conform  ourselves  to  the  will  of  God. 


ARTICLE  III. 

PATHOLOOICAL   FACTS* 


[The  following  pathological  facts  have  been  communicated  to  tm 
by  Mr.  O.  S.  Fowler,  and,  as  they  have  never  before  been  published, 
we  deem  them  worthy  of  record  in  the  Journal.  Such  facts  afford 
evidence  so  positive  and  irresistible  in  proof  of  the  science,  that  they 
need  no  accompanying  remarks  to  enforce  their  presentation. — Ed.] 

Whilst  lecturing  on  phrenology  in  the  city  of  New  York  rn  1837, 
Dr.  Howard,  who  then   lived  in   Carmine   street,  called  on  me, 
December  27,  and  stated  that,  on  the  evening  before,  he  had  been 
called  in  great  haste  to  visit  a  lady  who  was  seized  with  a  most 
violent  local  pain,  which  was  so  severe  as  entirely  to  prostrate  her 
in  fifleen  minutes  by  producing  fainting.     When  brought  to,  she  had 
forgotten  the  names  of  every  person  and  t|^ing  around  her,  and 
almost  entirely  lost  the  use  of  words,  not  because  she  coold  not 
articulate  them,  but  because  she  could  not  remember  nor  thifJt  of 
them.     She  could  not  even  mention  the  name  of  her  husband,  or  her 
children,  or  of  any  article  she  wanted,  nor  in  any  way  convey  her 
ideas  by  tDordg.     Tet  she  understood  all  that  was  said  to  her,  and 
possessed  every  other  kind  of  memory  unimpaired.     "  And  where  is 
this  pain  located?"  I  eagerly  inquired.     *'That  is  for  you  to  say,*^ 
said  Dr.  H.     *'  If  phrenology  is  true,  yoiu  ought  to  Le  able  to  tell 
vihere  it  is  located."     "  Then  it  is  ojoer  her  ei^e^,"  said  1 ;  and  he 
replied,  '*  That  is  the  place."    The  pain  was  seated  ihere^  and  no 
where  else.      In  other  words,  the  phrenological  organ  of  Langua|;e 
had  become  greatly  diseased,  and  the  faculty  of  Langoage  was  the 
mdy  mental  power  that  suffered  injury,  all  the  others  remaroifig 
^unimpaired.    * 

Dr.  Carpenter,  of  Pottsville,  Fa.,  related  to  the  writer,  about  two 
years  since,  the  following  fact ; — One  of  hi9  patients  fell  from  a  horse, 
striking  the  centre  of  his  forehead  against  a  rock,  by  means  of  which 
accident  a  small  portion  of  brain  was  lost.  As  Dr.  C.  entered  the 
room,  the  patient  recognised  him,  as  he  did  each  of  his  neighbour, 
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bat  had  forgotten  every  fact  and  everU^  and  them  only.     He  asked 

the  doctor  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 

informed,  forgot,  and  asked  again.     To  use  Dr.  C.'s  expression, 

*'  Fifty  times  over  he  asked  what  was  the  matter,  and  as  oAen  as 

told,   forgot,  and  asked  again."     He  forgot  that  his  brother  was 

coming  on  that  day  from  a  distance  to  visit  him,  and  that  he  himself 

had  then  started  with  the  design  of  meeting  his  brother — a  thing 

which  any  one  would  certainly  be  very  likely  to  remember  under 

those  circumstances.     Every  past  event  was  to  him  as  though  it 

was   not,  yet  all   his   other   mental   powers    remained   uninjured. 

When  depletion  was  proposed,  he  objected,  and  assigned  his  reasons, 

showing  that  his  reasoning  faculties  were  unimpaired.      After  his 

recovery  from  this  injury,  he  regained,  to  a  considerable  extent,  his 

memory  for  facts,  events,  &c.    I  have  seen  this  individual,  ^a mined 

the  scar,  and  know,  from  its  location,  that  it  was  the  organ  of 

Eventuality  that  was  injured  by  this  accident. 

Dr.  Ramsay,  of  Bloomfield,  Pa.,  reported  the  following  case  as 
having  occurred  in  his  practice : — About  four  years  since,  a  patient 
of  his,  in  consequence  of  his  horse  becoming  frightened,  was  thrown 
with  great  violence  against  a  fence,  striking  the  centre  of  his  fore- 
head against  the  corner  of  a  rail.  When  Dr.  R.  was  called  in,  he 
recognised  him,  and  asked  "What  all  this  fuss  was  about?"  As 
soon  as  Dr.  R.  had  told  him,  he  forgot,  and  asked  again  and  again, 
and  continued  the  inquiry  many  times  in  succession ;  and  to  this  day, 
he  has  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  this  most  important  event  in 
his  life,  except  the  mere  fact  that  his  horse  becanr.e  very  much 
frightened. 

Another  case  was  related  to  the  writer,  in  the  winter  of  1840,  by 
the  Rev.  S.  G.  Callahan,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  a  teacher  of 
high  intellectual  and  moral  worth,  at  Laurell,  Del.  About  twelve 
years  ago,  the  Rev.  Mr.  C.  was  intimately  acquainted  with  a  Dr. 
Thomas  Freeman,  formerly  a  surgeon  on  board  an  English  man-of- 
war,  who,  in  an  action  with  the  Dutch,  received  a  very  severe  blow 
from  a  rope  with  a  knot  in  it,  which  broke  in  the  skull  in  the  centre 
of  his  forehead,  "here,"  said  Rev.  Mr.  C,  (putting  his  finger  directly 
on  the  organ  of  Eventuality,)  "  producing  a  cavity  resembling  the 
inside  of  a  section  of  the  larger  end  of  a  hen's  egg."  The  accident 
caused  a  loss  of  memory  of  facts  ouly^  (which  occasioned  his  dis- 
missal on  half-pay  for  life,)  while  every  other  power  remained 
uninjured.  Thus,  if  he  went  in  pursuit  of  any  particular  object,  he 
WAS  as  likely  to  get  a  very  difierent  thing,  or  not  any  at  all,  as  the 
object  he  had  in  view.  Being  a  good  chemist,  he  was  employed  to 
prepare  a  vat  for  colouring  broadcloths ;  he  constructed  every  part 
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of  the  apparatus  right,  (his  Causality,  Constructiveness,  and  otkr 
faculties,  being  unimpaired,)  but  when  he  came  to  the  chemical  pro- 
cess of  dyeing,  with  which  he  was  as  familiar  as  with  the  alpbabeU 
he  failed  repeatedly.  Finally,  they  were  obliged  to  employ  another 
dyer,  who  pointed  out  the  omissions,  or  mistakes,  which  caused  Dr. 
F.'s  failures.  Although  the  doctor  was  an  excellent  chemist,  aod 
perfectly  understood  every  part  of  the  process  of  dyeing,  yet  he  would 
omit  one  thing  in  one  experiment,  and  another  in  another,  and  thus 
fail  in  every  attempt.  He  could  seldom  succeed  in  any  chemiea) 
experiments,  though  passionately  fond  of  the  science,  because  of 
these  omissions,  *'and  yet,^'  said  Mr.  C,  "start  him  on  a  train  of 
thought,  and  he  would  reason  as  clearly,  and  logically,  and  power- 
fully, as  almost  any  one  I  ever  knew." 

Another  fact,  similar  to  the  above,  occurred  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Robert  M'Farland,  an  innkeeper,  who,  in  1837,  lived  in  Carlisle,  Pa. 
near  the  Court  House.      When  about  sixteen  years  of  agp,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall  from  a  horse,  he  had  a  deposition  of  watery  matter 
collected,  which  finally  setlled  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead,  forming 
a  sack  between  the  skin  and  the  skull.     This  remained  there  for 
several  years,  until  it  became  so  extremely  painful  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  have  an  operation  performed  upon  it.     A  portion  of  the 
skull  was  removed,  and  the  brain  beneath  was  more  or  less  afiected. 
Before  this  injury,  his  memory  of  circumstances,  of  what  he  heard, 
saw,  read,  &c.,  was  so  excellent  that  he  was  often  referred  to.     This 
kind  of  memory,  and  this  onlyt  appeared  to  be  destroyed  by  the  acci- 
dent.     On  this  account  he  called  on  me,  whilst  lecturing  in  that  vil- 
lage, for  a  phrenological  examination,  but  did  not  make  known  his 
object,  waiting  to  see  if  I  should  detect  any  impairment  of  memory. 
On  examining  his  forehead,  and  perceiving  the  organs  of  Size,  Form, 
Individuality,  and  Locality,  quite  large,  I  remarked  that  his  memory 
of  forms,  things,  persons,  places,  &c.,  should  be  decidedly  good;  but 
o\)serving  a  deep-seated  scar  where  the  organ  of  Eventuality  is 
located,  I  remarked,  that  if  the  wound  which  caused  it  had  affected 
the  brain  there,  his  memory  of  events,  of  little  incidents,  every  day 
occurrences,  dec.  must  have  been  impaired.      "That  is  a  fact,"  said 
he.     "  If  I  see  a  man  who  called  on  me  ten  years  ago,  I  recognise 
his  form  and  features  at  once ;  but  if  a  customer  wants  any  little 
thing,  and  another  calls  for  something  before  I  have  waited  on  the 
first,  I  forget  the  first  entirely,  and  thus  often  give  ofience;  but  1 
cannot  help  it.     And  it  is  of  no  use  for  me  to  read  any  thing,  for  I 
forget  it  immediately."     The  location  of  this  scar  fixed  the  injury 
of  the  brain  precisely  on  the  organ  of  Eventuality,  and  that  was  the 
only  mental  faculty  impaired. 
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Another  fact  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  Mr.  Camp)  of  New  Haven, 
Ct.  who,  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun,  had  the  end  of  the  barrel  driven 
.  about  an  inch  into  the  centre  of  his  forehead,  scattering  some  brain 
upon  the  stone  wall  against  which  he  was  leaning.  And  ever  since 
this  accident,  his  memory  of  facts,  events,  &c.  has  been  defective. 
Lawyer  Stoddard  informed  me  that  more  than  once  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  suspend  public  business,  or  cases  at  law,  in  which  he  was 
engaged  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Camp,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  C.'s  defective 
memory.  I  have  seen  this  scar,  and  can  testify  that  it  is  located 
over  the  organ  of  Eventuality. 

Mr.  Nathan  Dalby,  of  Wilmington,  Del.  is  another  example  of 
the  injury  of  this  organ,  and,  with  it,  of  the  faculty  of  Eventuality, 
caused  by  falling  from  a  horse  and  striking  his  forehead  upon  a 
stone. 

The  following  case  affords  a  striking  instance  where  the  organ  of 
Tune  was  affected,  and  became  preternaturally  excited.  It  was 
reported  to  me  by  Dr.  Jacques,  of  Wilmington,  Del.  who  was  the 
attending  physician  in  the  case,  which  occurred  in  1821,  in  the  per- 
son of  one  Robert  Hunter,  an  Irishman,  at  Young's  factory,  on  the 
Brandy  wine,  five  miles  above  Wilmington.  Mr.  Hunter  was  engaged 
in  blasting  rocks ;  and  having  charged  a  rock  with  a  heavy  blast, 
which  did  not  ignite,  he  swore  he  would  make  it  go  off  at  some  rate, 
and  jammed  with  great  violence  his  drill  down  upon  the  powder.  It 
struck  fire  and  went  oflT,  but  did  not  split  the  rock.  The  drill  was 
thrown,  no  one  knows  where.  Both  of  Mr.  Hunter's  hands  were 
torn  off  by  the  charge,  which,  coming  up  in  a  body,  also  struck  his 
head  along  the  superciliary  ridge,  cutting  a  furrow  in  the  skull,  and 
carrying  away  a  portion  of  the  dvra  mater,  as  well  as  affecting  more 
or  less  the  brain.  From  his  friends,  at  whose  house  he  boarded  and 
died,  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  White,)  I  learned  the  precise  location  of  the 
injury,  viz.  along  ike' superciliary  ridge  and  externally  of  it.  About 
fifteen  minutes  after  he  was  carried  to  the  house  of  Mr.  W.  "  he 
fell  to  singing  songs,"  and  continued  singing  almost  without  inter- 
mission till  his  death,  which  took  place  nine  days  after  the  accident. 
The  following  description  of  his  singing  propensity,  I  noted  down 
from  Mrs.  W.'s  remarks,  and  give  them  in  her  own  words.  "  He 
sung  the  whole  time  after  he  was  blown  up— did  not  stop  one  hour, 
put  it  altogether.  Mr.  W.  began  to  read  the  Bible  to  him,  but  he 
broke  out  singing  and  stopped  his  reading.  He  was  very  musical, 
much  more  so  than  when  he  was  of  himself.  I  thought  this  very 
strange.  It  was  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  he  was  brought  in 
before  he  began  to  sing;  and  he  sung  all  the  time  till  he  died,  and 
stopped  only  when  some  one  went  in  to  see  him,  and  then  began 
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again  diractly.  ,  His  principal  song  was  "  Erin  go  BrcLgh^^  and  lie 
sung  it  with  a  better  tune  than  I  ever  heard  it  sung  before  or  sim» 
It  beat  all  how  musical  his  voice  was.  He  sung  very  loud,  and 
seemed  to  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  it."  Dr.  Jacqaes 
observed,  that  what  struck  him  most  forcibly,  was  to  hear  him  sing 
with  so  much  feeling,  and  pathos,  and  ecstacy.  Several  other  per- 
sons also  bore  testimomy  to  the  same  point.  From  the  descripticHi 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  who  frequently  dressed  the  wound,  as  well  as 
from  Dr.  J.  who  was  the  attending  physician,  I  am  certain  that  the 
injury  of  the  head  occurred  on  the  borders  of  the  organ  of  Tune, 
highly  exciting  it,  though  not  disorganising  it. 

Again  :  Numerous  cases  have  fallen  under  my  observatiooy  where 
the  brain  in  particular  regions  of  the  head  has  been  preternaturally 
excited,  so  much  so  as  to  cause  severe  pain  to  the  individual,  and  a 
feverish  heat  externally,  which  was  distinctly  perceptible  to  the 
sense  of  touch.  Two  or  three  cases  of  this  nature  [  will  mention. 
A  Mr»  C.  of  Boston,  Mass.  is  subject  to  spells  of  violent  pain  in  his 
forehead,  and  there  only,  (the  seat  of  the  intellectual  organs,)  which 
is  accompanied  with  an  irrepressible  desire  to  read,  think,  study, 
write,  &c.  He  often  sits  up  whole  nights  indulging  this  intellectual 
mania.  Nothing  but  sleep  will  relieve  the  pain,  and  even  this  remedy 
is  often  prevented  by  the  great  activity  of  the  brain ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  he  declines  seeking  repose,  because  of  the  extreme  delight 
experienced  in  thus  gratifying  his  mind  by  reading,  study«  dec. 
though  fully  aware  that  such  a  course  serves  only  to  aggravate  the 
disease. 

Another  striking  instance  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  who  has  been  for  many  years  the  attorney-general  of  one 
of  the  New  England  states.  On  examining  his  head,  I  found  an 
unnatural  and  feverish  heat  in  his  forehead, ,  particularly  in  the 
region  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  I  remarked  to  him,  "  Sir,  the 
brain  in  your  forehead  is  highly  excited  and  inflamed ;  you  have 
been  studying  or  thinking  too  hard,  or  doing  too  much  business  of 
some  kind,  and  unless  you  stop  at  once,  and  take  care  of  yourself, 
you  will  soon  be  either  a  dead  man,  or  a  crazy  one."  Upon  this,  he 
started  upon  his  feet,  and  exclaimed,  *'  Who  has  been  telling  you 
about  me?"  **No  one,  sir."  "But  some  one  Aos,"  said  he.  "Upoa 
my  honour  and  my  conscience,  sir,  I  neither  know  you,  nor  your 
occupation,  nor  your  condition  in  life,  nor '  one  single  thing  about 
you,  except  what  I  infer  from  your  phrenological  developemeots.** 
I  then  pointed  out  to  him  the  preternatural  heat  of  his  forehead;  and 
he  requested  me  to  proceed  in  the  examination,  when  at  its  close,  he 
*'  stated  that  for  several  weeks  he  had  been  dreadfully  afflwted  with 
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a  most  violent  and  intolerable  pain  in  his  forehead,  particularly  in 
the  lower  portion,  and  on  that  account  had  requested  an  examina- 
tion.*'  He  continued  his  remarks,  saying,  ''that  his  memory  of 
business,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  remarkably  retentive, 
had  failed  him,  and  that  his  intellectual  faculties  appeared  to  have 
sustained  some  injury ;  and  that  this  was  occasioned  chiefly  at  a 
recent  sitting  of  the  court,  when  his  mental  facilities  were  employed 
to  their  utmost  stretch,  for  several  days  and  nights  in  succession, 
upon  very  difficult  law  cases,  both  in  behalf  of  the  state  as  well  as 
for  private  individuals."  This  gentleman  is  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  has  a  strong  constitution,  and  a  most  active  temperament. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

CASE  OF  INJURY  OF  THE  HEAD  CONFIRMATORY  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

Dr.  Drake,  now  professor  in  the  Medical  Institute  of  Louisville, 
Ky.  communicated  to  the  "  Western  Journal  of  Medical  and  Phy- 
sical Sciences,"  in  the  year  1835,  an  interesting  case  of  the  patho- 
logy of  the  brain.  The  facts  involved  in  this  case,  aflbrd  not  only 
positive  evidence  of  the  existence  and  location  of  the  organ  of  Lan- 
guage, but  serve  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  nature  of  its  func- 
tions. Dr.  Drake  then  resided  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  and  the  individual 
whose  head  was  aflected,  was  Mr.  C.  Van  Zant,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 
This  gentleman  called  upon  Dr.  D.  for  advice,  complaining  of  pain 
in  his  head.  He  had  received  a  contusion  upon  the  head  by  a  ball, 
without  a  laceration  of  the  integuments,  and  had  suffered  by  epileptic 
fits.  At  this  time,  *'  he  had  almost  entirely  lost  the  power  of  recol- 
lectin^  proper  namesy  to  whatever  class  of  objects  they  may  belongJ" 
'*  When  he  called  upon  me,"  says  Di.  D.  *<  he  could  not  tell  the 
name  of  the  city  (Louisville)  where  he  belonged,  nor  of  the  river 
(Ohio),  nor  of  the  steamboat  (Michigan)  on  which  he  had  made  the 
voyage,  nor  of  the  city  where  he  then  was  (Cincinnati),  nor  my 
name.  To  enable  himself  to  find  me,  he  hac)  written  my  name  upon 
a  bit  of  paper,  from  which  he  read  it  when  inquiring  for  my  office." 
'*  I  at  first  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that  he  was  deranged,  or  idiotic, 
but  soon  discovered  that  his  mind  was  otherwise  nearly  sound,  for 
his  narrative  was  intelligible  and  well  connected,  though  when  he 
came  to  a  proper  name  he  stopped,  and  had  to  substitute  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  object."     In  every  interview  had  with  him,  the  same 
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"phenomena  was  manifested,"  though  once  or  twice  he  succeeded  is 
recalling  the  name  which  was  desired.  He  could  not  recall  the 
names  of  any  place  where  he  had  lived,  or  of  any  towns  around 
Louisville,  his  present  residence ;  he  could  not  mention  any  of  the 
names  of  the  physicians  who  had  attended  him,  though  he  could  dis- 
tinctly relate  all  they  had  done  for  him.  He  could  recollect  none  of 
the  names  of  the  journeymen  he  employed,  though  he  could  stale 
their  difllerent  qualifications.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  and  study 
only,  that  he  could,  on  any  occasion,  recollect  his  children's  names; 
"  hut  when  it  came  to  his  own  baptismal  name,  and  that  of  his  wife, 
he  could  not  proceed.*'  Upon  putting  a  slate  and  pencil  into  his 
hands,  he  was  sometimes  able  to  write  a  proper  name,  and  then  to 
read  it ;  but  in  one  case  he  wrote  "  Kentucky"  instead  of  Louisville, 
for  the  city  in  which  he  resides.  He  could  Qse  common  nouns  with- 
out the  least  difficulty,  such  as  rivers,  town,  doctor,  medicine,  state, 
boat,  &c.  and  also  every  part  of  speech,  except  proper  names.  The 
pain  of  which  he  complained,  is  in  his  temple  and  about  the  eye* 
The  left  eye  is  watery,  and  the  sight  of  both  is  weak,  and  their 
motions  unsteady.  "  Without  indulging  in  conjectures,"  says  Dr. 
Drake,  "  I  shall  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  fact,  that 
the  seat  of  his  neuralgic  pain  is  near  the  part  of  the  brain  which  the 
phrenologists  regard  as  the  organ  of  Language,  situated  immediately 
behind  the  globe  of  the  eye." 


ARTICLE  V. 


PHRENOLOGICAL  DEVELOPEMENTS  OF  HENRT  COBLER  aiOSBLMAN, 

Who  was  executed  in  the  city  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  for  the  murder  of  Lazarus  Zeller- 
bach,  December  20th,  1839.    With  remarks  by  Wm.  B.  Fahnestock,  M.  D. 

History. 

Henry  Cobler  Moselman  was  a  German  by  birth,  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  broad  shouldered,  stoutly 
built,  and  muscular;  of  a  bilious  lymphatic  temperament-— dark 
brown  eyes  and  black  hair. 

The  accounts  given  of  him  before  he  came  to  this  country,  are  of 
a  doubtful  character ;  and  although  many  unfavourable  reports  were 
at  one  time  in  circulation,  they  have  passed  away  with  the  excite- 
ment, and  but  few  are  now  heard  of,  but  what  seem  to  be  borne  out 
by  circumstances  of,  at  least,  a  probable  nature.     Upon  his  left  arm 
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were  discovered  several  large  eschars,  which  reached  from  near  the 
shoulder  to  the  elbow,  and  which  were  said  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  teeth  of  a  ''  man-trap,"  in  which  he  had  been  caught,  whilst 
committing  some  of  his  robberies.  That  he  was  obliged  to  fleo  his 
country,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt ;  and  the  eaHiest  information 
we  have  of  him  in  this  country,  is  that  which  was  given  of  him  at 
his  trial  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Rowe,  from  Fell's  Point,  Baltimore,  who 
testified  that  he  came  to  her  house  about  th>rteen  months  before  in 
company  with  his  mother,  and  that,  after  staying  with  them  all 
night,  they  departed  for  the  west.  In  the  months  of  October  and 
December  following,  they  received  two  letters  from  him,  directed  to 
their  care,  for  a  hired  girl  in  that  city.  In  the  (irst,  he  stated  that 
he  was  at  work  in  Ohio,  at  the  depot,  and  received  one  dollar  and 
fifly  cents  wages  per  day,  and  requested  that  if  the  wages  were 
better  in  Baltimore,  she  should  let  him  know,  and  he  would  return. 
The  contents  of  the  second  were  not  stated,  and  witness  merely 
mentioned  that  they  had  written  him  word  that  the  girl  had  been 
married. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  February,  1839,  he  was  seen  in 
company  with  Lazarus  Zellerbach,  about  eight  miles  above  Harris- 
burg,  by  Mr.  Jacob  Koch,  to  whon::  Zellerbach  then  stated  that  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia,  and  that  Cobler,  who  was  then  his 
companion,  intended  to  accompany  him. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  February,  Cobler  arrived  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  put  up  at  the  house  of  Christiana  Shauffler. 
He  was  dressed  very  shal)bily,  and  had  with  him  a  pedler's  pack  and 
a  tin  box.  He  opened  the  pack  and  offered  his  merchandise  for 
sale ;  and  when  a  purchaser  was  found  for  a  piece  of  merino,  he  did 
not  know  what  price  to  fix  on  it,  and  referred  to  a  tailor  who  was 
present  to  say  what  it  was  worth.  He  sold  it  for  sevcnty-five  cents. 
Some  of  his  prices  were  entirely  too  high  and  others  too  low,  and  it 
was  evident  to  all  present  that  he  was  no  pedler,  and  knew  nothing 
about  the  business.  Of  his  tin  box,  he  said  he  had  lost  the  key,  and 
not  being  able  to  procure  one  to  fit  it,  broke  it  open,  and  when  he 
saw  its  contents,  he  seemed  frightened,  and  shut  it  down  imme-v 
diately.  Being  asked  from  whence  he  came,  he  stated  that  he  had 
come  from  Lancaster,  and  that  he  had  traded  for  a  very  large  watch 
upon  the  road.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  he  went  out  and  pur- 
chased himself  several  articles  of  clothing,  and  next  morning  left  for 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  he  arrived 
at  the  house' of  Mrs.  Rowe,  where  he  had  before  put  up  with  his 
mother,  when  they  landed  from  Germany.  He  was  so  much 
improved  in  his  outward  appearance,  that  Mrs.  Rowe  did  not  at  first 
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recogoiae  him,  he  being  drjMsed  like  a  gentlemen,  and  having  with 
him  a  pedler's  pack  and  a  tin  box,  containing  clothes,  shawls,  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  a  variety  of  jewelry.      He  had  also  a  large  pockets 
book  full  of  bank  notes,  and  gave  various  accounts  of  himself,  stating 
that  he  came  from  his  mother's,  who  lived  in  Ohio,  and  that  he  had 
made  all  his  money  by  keeping  boarders  and  peddling  upon  the  canal ; 
that  he  had  a  store  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  in  partnership  with  a 
Jew.     Soon  after  he  arrived,  he  went  up  stairs,  and  in  the  presence 
of  Mrs.  Rowe  he  opened  the  tin  box,  and  took  froo:  it  a  bundle  of 
papers,  which  he  burnt;    three  other  papers  he  gave  to  her,  and 
requested  her  to  keep  them  fof  him.      One  was  a  Hebrew  Almanac, 
which,  after  trying  to  decipher,  but  in  vain,  he  gave  to  the  children 
to  play  with.     The  second  was  a  pedler's  license,  which  he  said  he 
had  exchanged  with  a  Jew,  the  Jew  having  his  and  he  the  Jew's. 
The  third  she  described  as  being  "  a  square  piece  of  paper,  like  a 
five  dollar  note,  rather  narrower,  bordered  with  blue,  and  written  on 
the  inside.^'     The  next  day  he  went  out  with  Willman,  and  bad  his 
note  exchanged  for  gold,  which,  upon  returning,  he  emptied  on  the 
table,  and  after  looking  at  it  for  some  time,  put  it  away.      On  Mon- 
day, two  days  after|  he  took  boarding  with   Mrs.   Triste,  and  on 
Wednesday  he  gave  her  several  articles  to  wash,  among  which  was 
a  white  flannel  shirt,  the  wristbands  of  which  were  "  bloody  all 
•  round." 

On  the  19th  of  February,  he  hired  Lewis  Willman  as  a  servant, 
and  soon  iifter  returned  in  company  with  him  to  Philadelphia. 

On  the  25th,  he  disposed  of  a  parcel  of  articles  to  Messrs.  Isais 
Reed  <&  Co.  amounting  to  ninety  dollars,  for  which  he  received  a 
check,  which  he  afterwards  lost,  and  advertised  in  the  Public  Ledger 
under  the  name  of  Henry  Cobler.  The  check  was  found;  and  as  the 
advertisement  did  not  state  where  the  person  who  found  the  check 
should  call,  it  was  returned  to  Mr.  Reed,  but  was  never  afterwards 
called  for  bv  Cobler.  The  evidence  of  Willman,  which  will  be 
found  in  this  pbper,  will  give  a  history  of  what  followed  from  the 
time  of  his  employment  until  after  their  arrest.  During  his  confine- 
ment in  prison,  Cobler  was  generally  sullen  and  reserved ;  some- 
times he  would  sing ;  and  although  evidently  ill  at  ease,  he  assumed 
a  kind  of  desperate  indifierence,  together  with  a  duplicity  of  cha- 
racter, which  seemed  to  bafiie  all  conclusions  respecting  bis  true 
feelings  or  his  sincerity. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  upon  which  he  was  executed,  lie 
seemed  to  desire  his  end,  and  passed  most  of  his  time  in  prayer,  and 
in  conversing  with  those  who  came  to  visit  him.  When  led  out,  he 
ascended  the  scafibld  with  great  firmness,  and  sang  a  hymn  of  his 
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owD  compositioo,  jprith  a  ]oud  and  clear  voice,  after  which  he 
requested  the  sheriflfto  hang  him,  and  protested  his  ioDocence  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  existence. 


Inciiet. 


Tape  MeasurementM  cf  the  ShdL 

* 

Circamference  around  Philoprogenitivencss,  Secretiveness,  and 

Individuality, 21  i 

The  same  around  Eventuality, 21 


Calliper  Measurements  of  the  Skull, 

From  Occipital  Spine  to  Individuality, 

Phtloprogenitiveness  to  Individuality, 
Self-esteem  to  Individuality, 
Ear  to  Individuality, 

Eventuality, 

Comparison, 

Benevolence, 

Reverence, 

Firmness, 

Self-esteem, 

Philoprogenitivenes9, 
DestruGtiveness  to  Destructiveness, 
Secretiveness  to  Secretiveness, 
Acquisitiveness  to  Acquisitiveness, 
Combativeness  to  Combativeness, 
Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness, 
Ideality  to  Ideality, 
Constructiveness  to  Constiuctiveness, 
Alimentiveness  to  Alimentiveness,     . 
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Indies. 

«iV 

4tV 
4iV 


5 


8iV 

4tV 
4tV 
8tV 


The  skull  is  of  moderate  thickness,  except  in  the  regions  of 
Destructiveness,  Secretiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Alimentiveness,  Cau- 
tiousness, Combativeness,  Causality,  Self-esteem,  Amativeness,  Love 
of  Life,  Tune,  the  front  part  of  Benevolence,  and  the  lower  part  of 
Philoprogenitiveness,  where  it  is  very  thin ;  and  if  a  lighted  taper  be 
introduced  into  the  skull,  it  is  quite  transparent  over  the  above 
organs,  whilst  all  the  rest  are  dark,  particularly  over  the  regions  of 
Reverence,  Conscientiousness,  Hope,  Marvellousness,  Ideality,  Con- 
structiveness, Approbativeness,  Inhabitiveness,  Adhesiveness,  the 
back  part  of  Benevolence,  and  the  upper  portion  of  Philoprogenitive- 


ness. 


« 


*  The  above  remarks,  concerning;  the  thickness  of  different  regions  of  the  sknU^ 
involve  principles  in  craniology  of  the  higfhest  importance.  Abundant  evidence, 
we  believe,  canr  be  deduced  both  from  facts  and  analogy,  as  well  as  from  the 
or^nisation  and  growth  of  the  skull,  to  prove  that  the  constant  exercise  of  any 
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The  fatlowini;  cuts  preseat  three  correct  vJAra  of  the  oullioes  of 
MoBelman's  skull.  They  were  dratra  by  Mi.  John  Henry  BrovD,  a 
rery  promising  young  ardat  of  this  city- 


Reladee  Size  of  his  Orgam,  on  a  Scale  from  I  to  7. 


Alimeotiveness,  full 

5 

Marvellousness,  small 

DesiTuciiveness,  very  large 

7 

Ideality,  average 

Amaiiveness,  large 

6 

o7 

Sublimity,  average 

Philoprogenitiveness,  very  large 

7 

Adhesiveness,  modcraie 

3 

Individuality,  very  larg 

CoDcentraiiveuesE,  mode  rare 

3 

Form,  large 

lohabitiveness,  full 

3 

Size,  large 

CombaiiveDess,  large 

6 

o7 

Weight,  large 

SecrelivenesE,  very  large 

7 

Colour,  average 

Acquiailiveoess,  very  large 

7 

Locality,  large 
Order,  large 

Cautiousness,  full 

5 

Approbativeuess,  moderate 

3 

Calculation,  average 

Self-esleem,  very  large 

7 

Eventuality,  rather  larg 

Benevolence,  full 

5 

Time,  average 

Reverence,  full 

5 

Tune,  large 

Firmness,  large 

(i 

o7 

Language,  small 

ConiicieDiiousness,  modcraie 

3 

Comparison,  full    ■ 

Hope,  small 

2 

Causality,  full 

The  head  of  (his  individual  is  of  a  large  size,  considerably  above 
the  average.  Tho  intulleclual  region  is  full,  the  moral  rather  small, 
and  that  of  the  propensrtiea  very  large. 

Of  his  iutelleclual  region,  the  perceptive  faculties  are  the  most 
strongly  developed ;  ond  he  must  have  had  considerable  powers  of 
observation,  knowledge  of  facts,  places,  forms,  and  a  musical 
taste,  &c.  The  reasoning  faculties  being  only  full,  his  ability  to 
diacriminale,   illustrate,   compare,    or    to    investigate    the    nature, 

mental  facuUieii  lend  lo  render  Ihutc  portioHB  of  tbe  fikuU  thin  nlilch  are  ■ilniied 
im  died  Intel;  above  tba  orgsni  of  Iheie  racnllieB;  and,  on  the  olber  hand,  thai  tha- 
Hkull  bcconici  much  thicker  wbere  ilia  brain  benealb  it  receives  bat  little  eiereiac 
or  nutriment.  We  wiKb  lo  call  the  tpecial  atlenlioa  of  phrenologlets  to  Ihis  cIub 
nf  ficli,  and  lo  iha  principlea  which  niaj  be  catab]iabed,upon  Ibem,  ai  thej  have, 
thai  far,  been  ereilly  overlooiied.by  Iha  oollivalor*  of  the  icionce. — Ed- 
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causes,  and  effects  of  things,  could  have  been  only  moderate,  and 
^would  have  prevented  him  from  exercising  much  originality  of 
thought,  or  logical  reasoning.  The  moral  region,  though  in  part 
full,  would  be  entirely  too  feeble  to  have  much  influence  over  his 
propensities,  which  are  all  either  large,  or  very  large ;  and  conse* 
quently,  he  must  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  restraining  his 
propensities,  and  if  placed  in  a  situation  to  favour  their  activity, 
would  have  been  likely  to  yield  to  their  influence. 

From  the  combinations  of  his  organs,  I  should  judge  that  he 
would  be  likely  to  finish  what  he  began,  and,  as  the  case  might  be, 
would  strike  in  the  dark,  or,  Judas  like,  betray  the  hand  that  reared 
him.  His  disposition  to  acquire  would  be  very  great,  and  he  would 
not  stop  much  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  might  procure  it.  His 
compunctious  visitings  would  be  **  few  and  far  between,"  and  remorse 
would  scarcely  ever  be  felt  for  the  most  heart-rending  atrocities. 
He  would  be  highly  selfish,  treacherous,  and  secretive,  but  iioi 
overly  cautious,  and  would  make  any  sacrifice  of  friends  to  gratify 
his  desires.  His  love  of  children  would  be  very  considerable,  and  is 
almost  the  only  trait  that  illumines  the  dark  catalogue  of  his  pro- 
pensities. 

The  evidenee  of  Lewis  Willman,  the  servant  of  Moselman,  and  to 
whom  he  confessed  the  deed,  will  show  a  recklessness  upon  the  part 
of  the  perpetrator,  which  has  few,  if  any,  parallels  upon  record,  and 
which,  I  need  scarcely  add,  accords  most  accurately  with  bis  deve- 
lopements.  As  the  language  in  the  evidence  which  was  given  in  by 
Willman  is  broken  (ho  being  a  German),  and  from  necessity  uncon- 
nected, I  will  endeavour  to  give  the  facts  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
make  th^m  at  least  intelligible.  Lewis  Willman  stated  to  the  jury, 
that  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Cobler  at  Baltimore ;  was  with 
him  when  he  got  his  money  changed,  and  when  he  purchased  a 
pistol  and  a  knife.  That  Cobler  hired  him  as  a  servant  on  the  19th 
of  February,  at  twelve  dollars  per  month,  and  on  the  same  day  gave 
him  a  coat  and  a  watch.  That  they  traveled  from  Baltimore  to 
Philadelphia  in  company,  and  after  remaining  there  about  two 
weeks,  they  returned  to  Baltimore,  and  got  some  papers  which 
Cobler  had  left  with' Mrs.  Rowe. 

That  he  (Willman)  saw  the  papers  frequently:  one  was  a  Jewish 
Almanac,  the  other  a  check  on  the  bank,  and  the  third  was  the 
license  of  Zellerbach.  That  he  had  read  it  often,  and  which  Cobler 
afterwards  destroyed,  by  putting  it  into  his  gun  and  shooting  it 
away.  Some  time  after,  they  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  being 
indebted  to  the  innkeeper  where  they  had  lodged  to  the  amount  of 
twenty-six  dollars,  and  not  wishing  to  discharge  the  debt  honestly, 
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Cobler  by  degrees  smuggled  off  all  (save  his  two  guns)  in  his  hat 
and  boots,  and  being  unable  to  remove  the  guns  clandestinely,  he 
told  the  innkeeper  that  he  intended  to  go  a  gunning,  and  in  thai  way 
succeeded  in  getting  them  off  triumphantly.  Having  crossed  the 
Delaware,  and  aAer  staying  there  a  few  days,  they  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  and  from  there  they  traveled  to  Pittsburg,  by  the  way 
of  Lancaster,  Harrisburg,  and  Chambersburg,  and  after  remaining 
there  a  few  days^  returned  as  far  as  Lancaster  by  the  same  route. 

As  they  drew  near  Lancaster,  Cobler  told  him  that  he  had  seen 
his  name  in  the  papers,  and  that  he  was  suspected  of  being  the  mur- 
derer of  Zellerbach.  Here  Cobler  wished  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  but 
upon  Willman's  objecting,  be  resolved  to  go  to  Baltimore,  by  the 
way  of  Strasburg ;  and  when  within  a  mile  of  Baltimore,  he  gave 
Willman  a  bundle,  and  told  him  to  hide  it  under  a  small  bridge,  and 
afterwards  to  go  into  the  city  and  ascertain  what  was  said  about  the 
murder  of  Zellerbach,  and  to  say  nothing  about  the  license  which  he 
had  seen  in  his  possession.  Cobler  remained  at  the  Point,  where  he 
had  left  him,  until  he  returned  with  his  intended  father-in-law,  who 
persuaded  him  to  go  into  tho  city  with  them.  The  neit  morning, 
whilst  at  breakfast,  they  were  arrested,  and,  after  a  hearing,  were 
placed  in  prison,  where  they  remained  for  ten  days,  and  were  then 
removed  to  Lanca<«ter. 

During  their  mutual  confinement  in  the  Lancaster  prison,  and 
afi'^r  being  hardly  pressed  by  Willman,  Cobler  told  him  that  he  was 
the  murderer.  That  he  had  traveled  with  Zollerbach  from  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  to  Pittsburg ;  that  Zellerbach  remained  in  Pittsburg  for 
ten  or  fifteen  days,  and  that  he  had  then  and  there  enlisted  in  a 
company  of  United  States  dragoons,  from  which  Zellerbach  after- 
wards persuaded  him  to  desert,  and  at  the  same  time  offered  him'  his 
assistance,  and  pecuniary  means  to  pay  his  passage  to  Philadelphia. 
They  left  Pittsburg  in  company,  and  traveled  upon  the  canal  as  far 
as  Harrisburg,  when  they  proceeded  on  foot  until  within  about  a 
mile  of  Lancaster,  (where  a  bridge  crosses  the  Harrisburg  pike,) 
when  they  both  sat  down  to  ease  themselves,  and  he  being  done 
first,  buttoned  up,  and  whilst  Zellerbach  was  still  sitting,  he  took  a 
stone  and  struck  him  upon  the  forehead,  and  followed  up  the  blow  by 
stabbing  him  with  a  knife.  After  some  time,  Zellerbach  got  up  and 
attempted  to  make  his  escape,  but  was  followed,  overtaken,  and 
after  considerable  resistance,  was  finally  overcome  by  Cobler,  and 
despatched  with  a  knife.  AAer  throwing  him  over  the  fence,  he 
carried  him  some  distance  into  the  field,  where  he  rifled  his  pockets^ 
and  sat  down  beside  him  to  examine  their  contents  by  the  light  of 
the  moon.     He  remained  with  the  body  until  nearly  daylight,  and  as 
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his  own  clothes  were  bloody,  he  dressed  himself  in  a  suit  of  Zeller- 
bach's,  which  he  had  previously  taken  from  the  pack,  and  after 
throwing  his  own  into  a  neighbouring  privy,  he  walked  to  Lancaster 
and  took  the  cars  for  Philadelphia,  entering  his  name  on  the  books 
as  Peter  Dill.  After  going  to  New  York,  he  returned  by  way  of 
Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  and  stopped  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Rowe, 
where  Willman  soon  after  became  acquainted  with  him.  The 
evidence  of  Willman  was  corroborated  by  the  rest  of  the  testimony 
throughout;  and  the  following  statement,  which  I  obtained  from  Mr. 
Reed,  (who  was  at  that  time  sheriff  of  Lancaster  county,)  besides 
confirming  the  testimony  of  Willman,  shows  in  a  very  strong  light 
the  duplicity  of  Cobler's  character. 

"  As  I  returned  to  Lancaster  with  Cobler,"  says  Mr.  Reed,  *'  he 
positively  denied  all  knowledge  of  Zellerbach,  and  declared  that  he 
had  never  known  him.  Some  time  after,  and  whilst  under  my 
charge  in  prison,  in  conversation  with  him  one  day,  he  told  me  that 
he  had  enlisted  in  Pittsburg^  and  as  he  thought  for  one  month  only. 
He  there  met  Lazarus  Zellerbach,  who  told  him  that  he  was  mis- 
taken  about  his  enlistment,  and  that  instead  of  one  month,  he  had 
enlisted  for  five  years.  Upon  ascertaining  this  fact,  Cobler  deter- 
mined to  desert,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Zellerbach,  who  furnished 
him  with  clothes,  &c.  he  made  his  escape,  and  traveled  with  him  as 
far  as  Harrisburg."  Upon  Mr.  Reed's  asking  him  how  it  came, 
"  that  when  coming  from  Baltimore  with  him,  he  should  have 
denied  all  knowledge  of  Zellerbach,  and  now  confessed  that  he  had* 
traveled  with  him  from  Pittsbure  to  Lancaster?  He  made  no 
reply,  and  very  abruptly  broke  off  the  conversation.  Mr.  Reed  also 
stated  that  Cobler  was  fond  of  children,  and  that  he  had  requested 
him  to  send  his  children  over  to  see  him  once  more  the  day  before 
his  execution.  Whilst  under  his  care,  he  described  him  as  being 
''  sullen,  very  passionate,  and  easily  offended,"  and  that  he  did  not 
seem  to  have  much  friendship  for  any  person,  and  was  very  careful 
to  secrete  all  his  papers. 

That  he  had  a  great  disposition  to  acquire,  I  presume  no  person 
will  doubt,  after  having  heard  the  notorious  fact  of  his  having  sold 
his  body  for  the  purposes  of  dissection,  about  ten  days  previous  to 
his  execution.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  agreement. 

**Know  all  men  by  these  presents:  That  I,  Henry  Cobler  Mosel- 
roan,  now  under  sentence  of  death  in  the  common  jail  of  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  to 
me  in  hand  paid  by  George  B.  Kerfoot,  M.  D.  of  the  city  of  Lan- 
caster, the  receipt  and  payment  of  which  said  sum  is  hereby  acknow- 
ledged, have  bargained  and  sold,  and  by  these  presents  do  bargain. 
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self,  and  convey  my  body  unto  him  the  said  Greorge  B. 
after  I  shall  have  been  duly  executed  in  conformity  with  the 
tence  of  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  of  Lancaster  county^  a« 
Friday,  the  twentieth  day  of  December  next,  by  virtue  of  a  -wrmnvx 
from  the  governor  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  ocder  the 
broad  seal  of  said  commonwealth,  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Lancaster  aforesaid,  to  have  and  to  hold  my  said  body  to 
the  use  and  behoof  of  the  said  George  B.  Kerfoot,  M.  D.  for  ths 
purpose  of  dissection,  and  the  promotion  of  anatomical  knowledge. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  this  teoik 
day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine." 

Henbt  Cobles  Moselman. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of 

John  Wise, 
Geokge  Ford,  Jb. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beates,  I  have  been  enabled 
to  glean  the  following  from  a  diary  kept  by  him  during  his  visits  to 
the  unfortunate  Cobler.  At  the  request  of  Cobler,  Mr.  ^eates 
visited  him  on  the  81  st  of  August,  1839,  and  as  he  entered  his 
room,  found  him  reading  the  Bible.  After  conversing  with  him  for 
some  time,  he  found  that  his  mind  was  in  such  a  stale  as  to  render 
him  entirely  unfit  for  spiritual  conversation.  He  accused  the  judge 
and  jury  of  injustice  towards  him,  denied  all  knowledge  of  Zellerbach, 
and  stated  that  some  other  person  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been 
guilty  of  the  murder. 

Sept.  3d.  Found  him  reading  the  Bible,  and  asked  him  if  he  found 
any  thing  in  it  to  interest  him.  He  said,  No;  and  that  he  merely 
read  it  because  he  had  nothing  else  to  do.  When  asked  whether  he 
believed  in  it,  he  answered,  Yes;  and  to  the  question,  *'  Why,  then, 
did  you  not  live  up  to  it?^'  he  answered  that  he  did.  Persisted  in 
his  innocence,  and  again  railed  at  the  judge  and  jury. 

Sept.  5th.  Found  him  indifferent  and  unconcerned  about  his  situa- 
tion ;  and  upon  being  asked  what  were  his  feelings  when  he  thought 
of  death,  judgment,  and  eternity,  he  made  no  decided  reply — said 
that  he  was  satisfied  with  what  God  should  ordain — seemed  hardened 

and  inexorable,  although  every  thing  was  tried  to  bring  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  duty. 

Sept.  11.    Found    him   reading  a  psalm-book — asked  him  i(  he 

believed  that  his  soul  was  immortal,  and  if  his  conscience  6\d  not 

chide  him  for  what  he  had  done.      He  answered.  Yes;  and  laugh- 

ingly  remarked,  that  he  was  not  worried  or  uneasy,  and  slept  well 
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during  the  whole  night — that  he  hoped  and  expected  to  die  happy, 
Isecause  he  had  lived  in  such  a  manner  that  he  had  every  reason  to 
expect  it. 

Sept.  13th  to  80th.  Commonly  fonnd  him  reading  his  Bible,  and 

from   day  to  day  persisting  in  his  innocence.     Made  no  answer, 

'when  asKed  where  he  obtained  the  clothes  of  Zellerbach ;  and  when 

asked    respecting  the  scars  upon  his  arm,  he  said  that  they  we're 

caused  by  his  having  taken  cold  after  bathing,  and  that  he  had  lost 

some  bones  out  of  it.     On  the  23d,  he  swore  at  Willman;  and  when 

asked  again  respecting  the  clothes,  he  said  they  were  his. 

Oct.  1st.  Seemed  to  be  very  unconcerned,  and  more  hard-hearted 
than  usual ;  and  upon  being  asked  if  he  believed  in  the  Bible,  he 
answered,  No !  and  said  that  Mr.  Beates  should  save  himself  any 
further  trouble. 

Oct.  7th.  Found  him  in  a  good  humour,  and  af\er  praying  for  him 
as  usual,  Mr.  B.  desired  him  to  make  a  prayer  for  himself.  He 
complied,  and  made  a  very  pretty  prayer  for  the  judge,  jury,  his 
mother,  and  himself. 
•  Oct.  9th.  Was  requested  to  pray  particularly  for  himself;  but 
instead  of  complying,  he  treated  all  that  was  said  lightly,  and  said 
that  he  had  always  led  a  pious  life,  and  was  sure  that  he  would  die 
happy,  but  would  not  acknowledge  that  he  was  a  sinner. 

Oct.  11th.  Being  asked  respecting  his  guilt,  he  declared  as 
follows — "  If  this  my  soul  was  separated  from  my  body,  and  stood 
before  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  I  could  say  that  I  was  innocent 
of  the  blood  of  this  murdered  man,  and  I  sometimes  think  that  my 
heart  will  burst,  when  I  think  that  I  will  have  to  die,  and  am  inno- 
cent." Said  he  would  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  on  Christmas, 
and  seemed  to  wish  his  end. 

Oct.  14th.  Appeared  to  be  in  good  spirits;  and  whea  asked 
whether  he  still  believed  that  Zellerbach  was  murdered  by  one  of 
the  neighbours,  as  he  had  before  stated,  he  said,  No;  and  that  some 
evil  persons  had  put  it  into  his  head  to  say  so,  and  seemed  sorry  for 
what  he  had  said  respecting  it.  This  was  the  first  day  that  he 
could  be  brought  to  say  that  he  was  a  sinner. 

Oct.  16.  Appeared  to  be  serious,  and  said  that  hanging  was  too 
good  for  the  man  that  committed  the  murder.  "  If  1  had  done  it," 
said  he,  <<  I  would,  with  bended  knee,  seek  for  pardon  and  mercy." 

Oct.  21st.  Seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that  he  would  not 
be  huag,  and  gave  the  following  reasons  for  so  believing: — 1st,  That 
hia  grandfather  had  prophesied  that  he  would  have  to  sufler  much 
before  ho  came  to  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  that  after  that  he 
would  have  it  good ;  2ndly,  That  in  his  own  country  they  would  not 
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hang  any  person  who  did  not  confess  his  guilt,  or  upon  whooi  the 
murder  could  not  be  proven  by  eye-witnesses;  and  Sdly,  That  it  vs 
written  in  the  35th  chapter  of  Numbers,  and  30th  verse,  tkt 
^'  Whoso  killeth  any  person,  the  murderer  shall  be  put  to  death  W 
the  mouth  of  witnesses  ;  but  one  witness  shall  not  testify  against  anj 
person  to  cause  him  to  die."  He  said  no  person  saw  him  do  it,  aid 
if  they  did  hang  him,  the  Bible  would  not  be  true. 

Oct.  2dd.  Said  the  governor  was  long  about  sending  him  his  destk 
warrant ;  and  upon  being  asked  how  he  received  the  marks  upon  his 
arm,  he  said  he  did  not  know. 

Oct.  28th.  Found  it  utterly  impossible  to  make  any  impresnoo 
upon  him ;  and  when  asked  to  pray,  he  laughed  out  loud,  and  wodd 
not. 

Nov.  13th.  Death  warrant  was  read  to  him.  Mr.  B.  remarked 
that  he  became  pale,  but  believed  that  it  was  more  from  anger  thao 
any  thing  else.  He  told  Mr.  B.  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  call  any 
more ;  and  that  if  he  prayed  at  all,  he  should  pray  for  the  jury. 

Dec.  16.  Requested  Mr.  Beates  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper 
to  him ;  whereupon  Mr.  B.  after  endeavouring  to  bring  his  mind  to 
a  sense  of  his  situation,  but  in  vain,  replied,  **  that  he  would  do  any 
thing  in  the  world  that  lay  in  his  power,  but  that  this  he  could  not 
do,  as  he  did  not  think  that  his  mind  was  in  a  fit  state  for  it.*' 
Cobler  seemed  satisfied ;  and  upon  Mr.  B.'s  asking  him  whether  be 
should  call  again,  he  said  that  it  was  not  necessary. 

As  the  head  of  Moselman  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  and  will  serve 
to  illustrate  a  method  by  which  1  have  been  in  the  habit  of  ascertain- 
ing  the  developements  of  the  difierent  regions  of  any  given  brain,  as 
it  were,  by  a  glance,  I  shall  embrace  the  present  opportunity  of 
communicating  it  to  the  public. 

It  is  simply  as  follows :  I  place  one  point  of  a  compass  in  the 
meatus  externus  auditorius,  and  the  other  to  the  extremity  of  the 
chin,  and  draw  a  complete  circle  around  the  head,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing cuts : — 

Gall. 
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MosELMAN.  Ak  Idiot. 


The  diflference  between  the  above  is  very  evident ;  and  if  the  draw- 
ing which  is  intended  to  represent  Dr.  Gall  be  correct,  the  line  will 
show  the  exact  quantity  of  intellectual  and  moral  superiority  which 
he  possessed  over  No.  2  and  3. 

The  same  measurement  can  be  taken  upon  the  living  subject,  by 
means  of  the  callipers ;  and  I  have  not  yet  met  with  a  single  indivi- 
dual, over  whose  head  the  callipers  would  pass  as  they  did  in  the 
case  of  the  unfortunate  Moselman. 

In  making  drawings  of  the  head,  I  have  found  the  auriculo  mental, 
or  chin  measurement  of  considerable  importance,  and  would  recom- 
mend those  who  wish  to  make  correct  outlines,  to  use  the  same 
means. 

The  harmony  between  phrenology  and  physiognomy  has  been 
generally  acknowledged,  but  no  positive  rules,  so  far  as  I  know, 
have  ever  been  laid  down,  by  which  that  harmony  can  be  practically 
demonstrated. 

I  hold,  that  if  phrenology  be  true,  then  is  physiognomy  true  also ; 
and  that  every  part  belonging  to  the  body,  besides  being  governed 
by  the  brain,  is  in  fact  an  exact  representation  of  the  same,  differing 
only  in  this,  that  one  is  mind  and  the  other  matter.  I  have,  perhaps, 
already  trespassed  too  far,  and  will  leave  the  facts  as  I  found  them. 

Wm.  B.  Fahnestock. 
Lancaster,  Jane  16, 1840. 


MISCELLANY. 


British  Phrenological  Asaociaiion. — We  have  recently  received  from 
a  Loodon  correspondent,  a  circular  of  this  association,  which  is  organised 
for  tbe  cultivation  and  advancement  of  phrenology  as  a  science.  It  is  to 
meet  the  present  season  at  Glasgow,  at  the  same  time  of  the  sitting  of 
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the  British  Association  for  the  AdvaDcement  of  Science.     The  foUov- 
ing  gentlemen  have  been  appointed  officers  for  the  current  year : — 

George  Combe,  Esq.  President 

Sir  Geo.  S,  Mackensie,  Bart.  F.  R.  S.  L,&.K.) 

W.  C.  Trevelyao,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  E.  (       Vice 

Prof  Evanson,  M:  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.  j  Presidents. 

Edward  Barlow,  M.  D.  J 

Phrenology  in  Dublin,  Ireland, — Phrenology  has  long  bad  manr 
stanch  and  able  friends  in  this  city.  Dr.  Marsh  and  Mr.  CarmichaeL 
who  stand  at  the  head  of  the  medical  profession,  have  publicly  advo- 
cated the  science  now  for  more  than  twenty  years.  In  an  address, 
delivered  before  the  *'  Medical  Society  of  Dublin'^  by  one  of  its  com- 
mittee, and  which,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  society,  was  ordered  to 
be  published,  the  writer  alludes  to  the  science  as  follows: — "On  the 
importance  of  the  consideration  of  mental  disease,  as  a  subject  of  medicil 
education,  I  candidly  express  my  humble  conviction,  that,  from  the  far- 
ther developement  of  the  rapidly  advancing  science  of  phrenology,  (long 
a  chosen  theme  of  vituperation,  but  now  gradually  acquiring  that  ioflu- 
ence  which  must  arise  from  truth,)  these  results  (before  described)  arp 
to  be  anticipated,  compared  with  which,  the  profound  discoveries  of 
Archimedes,  Newton,  or  the  wondrous  mechanical  inventions  of  a  Watt, 
sink  into  comparative  insignificance,  in  point  of  utility,  and  practical 
benefit  to  mankind." 

• 

Mr.  Combe's  Vi^it  to  Cincinnati, — In  the  month  of  April,  Mr.  Combe 
made  a  hasty  visit  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Soon  after  this,  a  correspondent 
of  the  "  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal"  alluded  to  Mr.  C.'s  visit 
to  Cincinnati,  saying  that  he  did  not  ''deliver  a  single  lecture,  or  make 
any  acquaintance  with  the  medical  gentlemen  of  that  city,"  and  expressed 
considerable  surprise,  if  not  some  disaffection,  that  such  should  have  beeo 
the  fact.    The  following  statement  is  copied  from  Mr.  Combe's  reply  to 
the  above  allusion,  which  wap  published  in  the  '^Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal"  of  June  17.    "  When  I  came  to  the  United  States,  in 
September,  IS38,  it  was  my  intention  to  lecture  in  the  eastern  cities  in 
the  first  winter,  and  in  Baltimore  and  the  western  cities  during  the 
second  winter  of  my  stay.    In  April  or  May,  1839,  I  was  waited  on  in 
New  York  city,  by  Dr.  S.  D.  Gross,  of  Cincinnati,  who  inquired  if  I 
would  lecture  there.    I  explained  to  him  that  phrenology  is  a  disputed 
subject;  that  I  did  not  wish  to  intrude  on  an  unwilling  ear;  that  in 
Britain  I  had  never  lectured  out  of  Edinburgh,  except  on  invitation,  and 
to  an  audience  pledged  to  attend;  that  in  the  United  States  I  had  fol- 
lowed the  same  rule;  that  in  Baltimore,  after  public  advertisements,  do 
adequate  class  could  be  mustered,  and  that  I  had  not  lectured  there  ;  that 
I  was  willing  to  lecture  in  Cincinnati,  if  one  hundred  and  fifty  hearers 
could  be  guaranteed,  but  not  otherwise,  and  I  agreed  to  keep  my  arraoge- 
ments  open  till  the  1st  of  July,  to  allow  him  lime  to  return  home  aod 
ascertain  the  public  sentiment  on  the  subject.     He  never  wrote  to  me, 
and  no  invitation  came.     In  consequence,  I  abandoned  my  intention  of 
lecturing  in  the  west,  believingabat  I  was  not  wanted.    My  visit  to  Cio- 
cinnati  in  April,  was  merely  in  the  course  of  a  rapid  excursion  to  see  the 
physical  aspects  of  the  country  before  cmbaiking  for  Europe.    I  had  thea 
no  intention  of  lecturing,  and  had  not  a  single  illustration  with  me  for 
the  purpose.     I  had  only  one  month  to  spare  for  my  whole  western  ex- 
cursion, and  presented  no  letters  of  introduction  in  any  of  the  cities." 
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ARTICLE  I. 

A  New  System  of  Phrenology,    By  !•  Stanley  Grimbs,  Prefident 
of  the  Westera  Phrenological  Society  at  Buffalo, 

"  To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language." — Bryant, 

Buffiilo:  Oliver  6.  Steele.    New  York:  Wiley  6c  Putnam.  1839, 
pp.  320, 12mo. 

The  business  of  reform  and  improvement  is  Mie  of  the  most  diffi. 
cult  and  hazardous  enterprises  in  which  man  can  engage.  And  this 
is  as  true  of  reform  in  principle,  as  of  reform  in  practice ;  because 
the  latter  is,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  the  product  of  the  former.  No 
one,  therefore,  whatever  may  be  bis  calling  or  profession,  shou^jd 
embark  in  the  enterprise,  until,  by  the  most  thorough  investigation, 
and  patient,  psrsevering,  and  matured  reflection,  he  has  attained  a 
positive  certainty  on  two  points— vi&  that  his  predecessors  on  the 
subject  he  is  canvassing  have  been  in  error,  and  that  he  has 
possessed  himself  of  unquestionable  truth ;  or  that  they  have  been 
in  some  things  deficient  or  wrong,  and  that  he  is  qualified  to  supply 
their  short-comings,  and  rectify  their  mistakes. 

If  these  sentiments  be  correct,  (and  we  doubt  whether  any  one 
will  venture  to  gainsay  them,)  it  is  at  least  improbable^  if  not  impoa- 
nble^  for  a  young  inquirer  to  be  a  successful  reformer — ^for  one  who 
is  necessarily  but  an  inquirer  himself,  to  be  fortunate  in  his  effort  to 
bscome  at  once  an  instructor  and  an  improver  of  others.  To  this 
general  rule,  exceptions  may  perhaps  occasionally  occur;  but  that 
they  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  altogether  unlooked-for,  will  not  be 
denied. 

As  respects  reformation  and  improvement  in  science,  these  remarks 
nay  be  regarded  as  settled  canone  in  critieisro*     They  constitute  an 
VOL.  II. — 34 
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orthodoxy f  from  which  it  is  uowige,  if  not  presumptuous,  to 
It  may  not  therefore  be  altogether  amiss  to  inquire,  for  a  momM, 
to  what  extent  they  are  applicable,  if  applicable  at  all,  to  the  week 
whose  title-page  forms  the  heading  of  this  article,  and  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  *'  New  System  of  Phrenology.^* 

If  report  on  the  subject,  as  it  has  reached  us,  be  correct,  it  is  not 
more  than  from  ybur  to  Jive  years  since  Mr.  Grimes  commenced  the 
study  of  phrenology,  without  having  been  previously  an  educated 
man,  or  in  any  degree  remarkable  for  his  devotedness  to  inquiry. 
Certainly  it  is  within  that  time  that  he  has  made  himself  known  as  a 
phrenologist.     It  might  well  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  sooielhiag 
more  than  questionable,  whether  he  could  become,  in  so  short  a 
period,  an  improver  of  the  result  of  the  labours  of  more  than  forty 
yearSi  by  men  of  the   most  distinguished  ability  and  the  highest 
attainments.     It  is  in   no   degree   disparaging   to   him,  nor  is  h 
intended  to  be  so  considered,  to  say  that,  under  circumstances  so 
insufficient,  and  in  a  case  so  unpromising,  the  verdict  of  the  world, 
if  given  in  the  abstract,  would  be  decidedly  against  him.     It  woold 
be  asserted  that,  as  yet,  he  could  himself  be  nothing  but  a  learner — 
the  more  especially  if,  as  is  understood  to  be  the  case,  he  has,  uatiJ 
recently,  dedicated  to  study  but  the  fragments  of  his  time.     It  is 
possible^  however,  that  the  decision  might  be  incorrect ;  and  that,  in 
the  short  period  of  four  years,  our  author  might  prepare  himself  to 
remodel  and  improve,  by  a  single  and  first  efibrt,  the  system,  in  tbe 
erection  of  which  nearly  half  a  century  has  been  consumed  by  Gall 
^nd  Spurzheim,  Combe  and  Broussais,  and  many  other  distinguished 
fellow-labourers.     But  success  so  unusual  is  hardly  more  than  pos- 
sible.    It  is  certainly  not  very  probable.     At  any  rate,  it  would  be 
equally  unfair  in  principle,  and  inconclusive  in  result,  to  attempt  to 
settle  Mr.  Grimes'  standing  as  a  phrenologist  potentially  instead  of 
practically — by  conjecturing  what  he  possibly  might  have  done  io 
four  or  five  years,  instead  of  examining  what  he  actually  has  dooe. 
To  the  latter  and  more  just  and  satisfactory  mode  of  trial,  thBrefore, 
it  shall  be  our  business  to  resort.    And  this  we  do  with  the  more 
readiness,  in  consideration  of  the  writer's  invitation  to  that  efleet, 
which  we  shall  regard  as  sincere,  and  act  on  it  accordingly.    "J 
appeal,"  says  he,  ^'  with  confidence  to  the  justice  and  candor  of 
phrenologians.     I  invite  their  criticisms  as  a  favour ;  and  when  I  am 
convicted  of  error,  either  in  facts  or  conclusions,  I  shall  take  great 
pleasure  in  making  acknowledgments."      This,  in  our  author,  is 
candid  and  manly,  and  calculated  to  make  a  favourable  impression 
on  the  public.    With  the  kindest  feelings  toward  him,  therefore,  as 
a  felkyw«labourer  in  a  great  cause,  we  take  him  at  his  word,  and 
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dose  with  his  invitation.     And  as  his  more  immediate  friends  and 
associates  will  no  doubt  point  out  and   illustrate  the  truths  and 
valuable  qualilies  of  his  work,  which  are  neither  few  nor  small,  we 
shall  dwell  chiefly  on  what  we  consider  his  errors  and  faults.      And, 
when  fairly  and  competently  executed,  this,  though  the  most  un- 
pleasant, is  far  the  most  useful  office  of  criticism.      A  writer  is  but 
little,  if  at  all,  benefited  by  an  enumeration  of  hi^  excellencies,  and  a 
descant  on  his  beauties.    On  the  contrary,  he  is  of^en  injured  by 
them.     But  a  candid  and  judicious  representation  of  his  errors, 
wants,  and  failures,  provided  he  receive  it  in  a  becoming  spirit,  can 
.  never  fail  to  be  a  source  of  improvement  to  him.    Though  the  facts 
of  the  "  New  System,"  whether  reputed  or  real,  shall  be  our  chief 
concern,  we  shall  not  pass  all  opinions  embraced  in  it  entirely  un- 
noticed.    We  shall  even  begin  with  a  stricture  on  an  opinion,  which 
appears  to  us  to  be  directly  opposed  to  one  of  the  most  obvious  and 
operative  principles  in  nature — a  principle  without  whose  influence, 
creation  would  relapse  into  confusion  and  chaos. 

"  Although,"  says  our  author,*  ^'  I  have  taken  some  trouble  to 
show  that  certain  organs  (of  the  brain)  naturally  act  together,  I  can- 
not countenance  the  idea  that  some  organs  were  intended  as  antago- 
nigls  to  others.     They  all  act  in  harmony.'*'* 

The  fallacy  of  this  notion  is  palpable.  The  highest  perfection 
of  the  human  mind,  and  of  course  one  of  the  chief  differences 
between  it  and  the  minds  of  the  inferior  animals,  consists  in  the 
balance  created  and  preserved  by  the  antagonisation  of  some  of  its 
faculties.  Under  the  influence  of  judicious  and  well-matured  disci- 
pline, the  moral  and  reflecting,  especially  the  former,  so  antagonise 
the  animal  faculties,  as  to  hold  them  in  a  state  of  salutary  and  prac- 
tical regulation  and  control.  And  hence  alone  results  mental  har- 
mony. Abrogate  this  control,  and  wild  disorder  and  disaster  must 
follow.  Man  will  become  more  insidiouH  and  thievish  than  the  fox 
or  the  weasel,  and  more  ferocious  and  sanguinary  than  the  hyena  or 
the  tiger.  In  an  individual,  for  example,  whose  Destructiveness, 
Combativeness,  and  Acquisitiveness,  are  powerful  and  active,  para- 
lyse or  extinguish  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  Veneration,  and 
the  reflecting  faculties,  and  you  render  him  n  daring  and  repulsive 
object  of  profligacy  and  crime.  Revive  those  faculties,  and  they 
will  so  antagonise  and  counterbalance  the  animal  powers,  that  you 
will  check  vice,  and  bring  back  the  offender  to  the  paths  of  virtue. 
Nor  is  it  in  the  human  mind  alone,  that  antagonism  preserves  and 
perpetuates  harmony  and  order,  and  averts  the  evils  of  confusion 
and  misrule.  As  far  as  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  extends,  the 
same  is  true  of  creation  at  large.      In  dead  matter,  attraction  and 
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repulfiooy  hy  antagomsing  and  balaociog  each  other,  maintain 
and  good  order  en  earth;  and  throughout  the  entire  range  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  powers  do  the  aame. 
Destroy  the  latter  of  the  'two  powers,  in  each  case,  and  aoiversal 
consolidation  and  inaction  will  ensue  in  the  last  instance,  and  lawleaa 
adisrule  and  confusion  in  the  first. 

In  the  living  hunian  hody,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  necesmty  and 
beneficial  efibcts  of  a  well-balanced  muscular  antagonism?  and  of  the 
convulsion  and  distortion,  or  tonic  spasm  and  permanent  rigidity, 
which  follow,  when  that  antagonism  is  suspended  or  deranged? 
But  we  can  pursue  this  topic  no  further.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that 
we  should  do  so.  Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  against  our  author 
the  charge  of  error ;  to  show,  in  opposition  to  his  opinion,  that  some 
of  our  cerebral  organs  are^  and  of  course  were  **  intended  to  be, 
antagonists  to  others ;"  and  that  is  all  that  was  aimed  at  by  us,  and 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  we  have  in  view. 

Another  singularly  erroneous  notion  entertained  by  Mr.  Grimes, 
which  shows  his  deficiency  in  physiological  knowledge,  is  expressed 
as  follows : — 

"  These  three  classes  of  organs,  the  baneSf  the  muscles^  and  the 
nerves,  constitute  the  moit  euential  part  of  the  human  constitution.^ 

That  the  nerves,  including  the  brain,  constitute  the  master  tissue 
of  the  human  body,  is  true.  But  next  to  these  stand  the  tUod* 
making  and  the  blood'circulating  organs,  contained  in  the  thorax, 
and  the  digestive  organs,  contained  in  the  abdomen.  The  bones  and 
muscles,  though  highly  important,  hold  an  inferior  rank.  So  true 
is  this,  that  the  organic  contents  of  the  three  great  cavities,  the 
abdomen,  the  thorax,  and  the  cranium  with  their  immediate  append- 
ages, especially  the  nerves,  spinal  cord,  and  blood-vessels,  constitute 
so  essentially  the  chief  elements  of  the  individual,  that  they  might  be 
almost  pronounced  the  individual  himself. 

But  these  mistakes,  especially  the  latter,  though  sufiiciently  strik-^ 
ing,  and  any  thing  but  flattering  to  our  author's  scientific  accuracy, 
are  not  very  serious  in  their  bearing  on  phrenology.  There  exists, 
however,  another  of  a  very  different  character,  which  comes,  if  we 
mistake  not,  into  direct  collision  with  one  of  the  most  important 
truths  in  anthropology; — we  should  rather  perhaps  say,  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  entire  range  of  living  organised  matter,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowerst  order  of  it.  It  relates  to  the  elements  or 
constitution  of  the  bilious  iemperament-^hni  temperament,  which 
bestows  on  its  possessor  superior  vigour,  both  mental  and  corporeal, 
and  unequaled  endurance  under  exposure  and  hardships,  and  eveiy 
form  of  privation  that  may  befall  him,  and  which  can  do  all  this  for 
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no  Other  reason'  but  because  it  is  a  source  of  tuperior  wtalUy — that 
temperament  the  author  ascribes  to  a  predominance  in  size  of  the 
vetKnts  system,  and  a  superabundant  amount  of  venous  blood. 

In  his  discussion  on  this  subject,  he  has,  with  a  view  to  strengthen 
his  position,  or  to  render  it  at  least  more  plausible,  fallen  into  sundry 
minor  errors,  and  has,  in  several  instances,  substituted  assertions  for 
facts — at  least  for  what  he  has  not  established  as  facts. 

''  The  blood,*'  he  asserts,  *'  is  not  so  warm  in  the  veins  as  it  is  in 
the  arteries.'' 

Whether  is  this,  we  would  ask,  a  fact  or  a  supposition  7    Has  the 

writer  ever  made  satisfactory  and  conclusive  experiments  to  prove 

it  to  be  a  fact?     We  fear  he  has  not ;  nor,  as  far  as  our  knowledge 

extends,  has  any  body  else.    That,  under  similar  circumstances, 

arterial  blood,  when  drawn  from  the  system,  retains  its  temperature 

longer,  and  therefore  loses  it  more  slowly,  than  venous  blood,  is  true. 

Its  specific  temperature,  arising  from  its  greater  amount  of  latent 

caloric,  is  the  higher.      But  when   circulating  in  the  living  and 

healthy  system  of  man,   the  temperature  of  arterial  and  venous 

blood  is  the  same.     We  certainly  know  of  no  experiments  demon* 

strative  of  the  contrary.     In  the  reports  of  experimenters  on  the 

subject  there  is  no  uniformity.     Some  have  stated  that,  in  passing 

from  the  right  to  the  lefl  side  of  the  heart,  (or,  as  others  express 

themselves,  from  the  venous  to  the  arterial  heart,)  the  blood  loses 

about  one  degree  of  heat.    Others,  again,  have  asserted  the  reverse^ 

that  the  blood,  in  making  the  passage,  gains  a  degree. 

To  say  the  least  of  it,  therefore,  the  point  is  unsettled^  and  cannot 
with  positiveness  and  safety  be  either  affirmed  or  denied.  Indivi- 
dually, however,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  temperature 
of  the  two  varieties  of  blood,  when  circulating  in  the  blood-vessels, 
is  the  same.     Again : 

''The  venous  system,"  says  our  author,  "  is  developed  in  different 
degrees  in  difierent  persons." 

Is  he  confident,  however,  that  it  is  always  and  necessarily  deve- 
loped in  a  higher  degree  in  the  bilious  temperament  than  in  the  san- 
guineous? What  observations  has  he  made  on  which  to  found,  and 
what  experiments  to  prove,  the  position  t  Or  has  he,  in  reality,  any 
thing  to  found  it  on,  more  substantial  than  conjecture  and  fancy  ?  If 
so,  he  owes  it  alike  to  himself  and  the  science  he  professes,  to  make 
it  publicly  known.  For  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  positive  facts 
are  wanting  on  the  subject. 

"  The  venous  system,"  he  again  observes,  *<  becomes  more  full  as 
people  grow  older,  and  at  the  same  time  the  arteries  shrink.     Cer 
tm  climates  also  give  greater  activity  to  the  venous  system,*^ 
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aoy  degree  of  coii8i9leocy  with  tbe  laws  of  nattire,  fiuch  a  tBW/pt^ 
ment  should  depend^  for  its  production  and  maiDteiiaoce,  oo  a  nspo- 
abundance  of  the  temi'demialised  venous  blood.  And  had  Hi. 
Grimes  been  a  physiologist,  as  every  thorough*bred  and  phileas- 
phical  phrenologist  must  be,  he  would  never  have  involved  faiinself  ia 
so  fatal  a  mtstake.  As  well  may  be  contend  that  the  veooos  blood 
is  the  immediate  source  of  innervation,  nutrition,  secretion,  calorifica- 
tion, and  every  other  vital  process,  and  even  of  vitality  itself,  as  of 
the  bilious  temperament  We  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  oa 
this  subject,  as  it  involves  important  principles  connected  with 
phrenology,  and  Mr.  Grrimes'  views  of  the  teropeitiments  appear  Co 
be  decidedly  erroneous,  and,  consequently,  cannot  prove  otberwiaB 
than  injurious  to  the  science. 

Another  physiological  mistake  in  our  author,  as  palpable  and  gross 
as  can  well  be  imagined,  is  where  (see  page  27)  be  states  the  venous 
system  to  be  one  of  the  **  three  naum^iii;^  systems"  of  the  bodj. 
As  well  might  he  so  denonunate  that  branch  of  the  absorbents  whose 
office  is  to  take  up  and  carry  away  the  substance  of  organs,  insteMi 
of  conveying  it  to  them  and  putting  it  doton,  for  the  purpose  of 
nourishing  »them. 

But  a  still  higher,  and,  as  relates  te  phrenology,  a  mope  important 
feature  ia  the  ''  New  System"  of  Mr.  Orimes,  and  one  on  which  we 
apprehend  he  sets  a  greater  value  than  on  any  other,  is  yet  to  be 
mentioned.     It  is  his  classification  of  the  cerebral  organs,  his  sup- 
posed diicovery  of  new  organs,  and  his  changing  the  names  bestowed 
on  those  already  knowa  by  his  predecessors,  (not  to  call  then  his 
instructors,)  with  which  all  phrenologists  bad  become  familiar,  and 
with  which  but  few  had  expressed  dissatisfaction.    And  of  none  of 
these   innovations  can  .  we   cordially  approve,  because  we  do  not 
regard  them  as  improvemerUa,     To  change  the  nomenclature  of  a 
science,  except  for  the  most  substantial  reasons,  and  especially  with- 
out improving  it,  is  worse  than  gsoless.     It  is  an  act  of  arrogance 
which  should  never  be  committed ;  but  of  which  our  author,  if  we 
mistake  not,  is  guilty.     In  our  estimation,  instead  of  improving  the 
nomenclature  of  phrenology,  he  has  materially  injured  it.    Forbiddeo 
by  a  want  of  time  and  space  to  assign  our  reasons  at  large  for  this 
opinion,  we  can  only  say,  that  to  oursdves  they  are  satisfactory; 
and  that  we  hold  ourselves  prepared  to  reader  them  hereafter,  should 
it  be  deemed  necessary. 

As  respects  his  new  organs,  (Pneumativenees  and  Chomicality,) 

more  especially  his  location  of  them,  wo  are  compelled  to  deem  it  a 

fancy  rather  than  a  fact*,    Of  this  we  are  confident,  that,  from  the 

locality  he  has  given  them  on  the  ^'  phrenological  bust"  which  con* 
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sUtutas  the  frontispiece  of  his  hook,  they  can  never  be  detected  by 
the  strictest  examination  of  the  exterior  of  the  head.  No  de?eiope- 
roent  of  any  portion  of  the  brain,  consistent  with  health,  can  produce 
the  slightest  protrusion  of  the  sites  he  assigns  them.  They  are 
sifyated  quite  too  far  below  the  mechanical  action  of  the  base  of  the 
brain,  to  be  in  the  least  aftcted  by  its  natural  developement.  Nor 
is  this  all. 

The  writer's  organ  of  Chemicality  is,  and  must  be,  (or  we  are 
greatly  mistaken,)  a  creation  of  his  ovm.    It  is  a  compound  organ — 
an  anomaly  which  nature  has  yet  to  form.    It  involves  the  perception 
of  two  distinct  senses,  taste  and  smell,  and  performs,  therefore,  two 
essentially  difierent  functions.     But  no  cerebral  organ  can  do  that, 
any  more  than  the  same  nerve  can  subserve  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion.     As  well  might  Mr*  Grimes  amalgamate  in  the  same  organ 
the  sentiments  of  Veneration  and  Hope,  as  the  functions  of  the  olfac- 
tory and   the  gustatory  nerves.     The  fancy,  in  either  case,  is 
unnatural  and  preposterous,  and  too  well  calculated  to  bring  down 
ridicule,  not  to  say  disrepute,  on  its  author  or  his  science,  if  not  on 
both.    In  this,  we  hope  we  are  clearly  understood.     Mr.  Grimes, 
we  repeat,  in  his  organ  of  Chemicality,  represents  the  same  portion 
of  brain  as  the  receptacle  of  two  distinct  impressions  conveyed  to  it 
^one  by  the  nerve  of  taste,  the  other  by  the  nerve  of  smell.     As 
soon,  we  say,  shall  the  same  cerebral  organ  be  the  seat  of  the  sensa- 
tion of  seeing  and  hearing — an  absurdity  which  no  enlightened  phy- 
siologist will  admit. 

The  writer's  division  of  the  cerebral  organs  into  Intellectuals, 
Ipseals,  and  Socials,  involves  nothing  new  in  either  fact  or  principle, 
but  only  in  names.  And  with  some  of  his  names  we  are  not  satisfied. 
Ipseals  we  consider  a^cted  and  pedantic ;  and  the  socials  are  made 
to  include  organs  which  belong  of  right  to  difl^rent  classes.  To 
associate  thus  closely  Amativeness  and  Inhabitiveness  with  Venera- 
tion and  Wonder,  is  unnatural.  Nature  herself  may  be  regarded  as 
giving  testimony  confirmatory  of  this  error,  by  placing  the  organs 
80  remote  from  each  other.  As  to  the  assertion,  that  they  spring 
from  the  same  root,  and  therefore  belong  to  the  same  class,  we 
receive  it  as  a  conjecture,  entitled  to  no  weight  in  a  philosophical 
discussion.  It  has  never  been  anatomically  demonstrated  as  a  fact. 
In  a  word,  we  are  compelled  to  regard  Mr.  Grimes'  classification  as, 
in  no  small  degree,  a  work  of  his  own  devising  and  constructing; 
not  as  an  ingenious  and  correct  exposition  of  the  work  of  nature. 
His  class  of  "  Ipseals,"  although  they  have  not  been  strictly  desig- 
nated to  that  eflfect  by  name,  have  been  always  represented  as  indi* 
tidml  and  selfish  ;  being  exercised  almost  exclusively  for  the  grati- 
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fication  of  their  posBesaort.  And  his  "  Socials*'  have  been  ezpoaaU 
as  feeliDgs  not  centered  in  self,  but  as  bearing  a  relation  to  ocha 
beings — some  of  them  chieHy  to  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  and  oiben 
not  only  to  the  same  inhabitants,  but  also  to  beings  of  a  superior 
order,  rising  upward  to  the  Deity  himself.  The  very  slight  and 
superficial  change  which  he  has  made  in  the  intellectuals,  we  shall 
so  far  notice,  as  to  say  that  it  amounts  to  any  thing  but  an  ti 
ment.  The  simplicity  of  his  division  of  the  organs  into  three  clai 
he  has  seriously  marred,  by  the  number,  complexity,  and  confusion 
of  his  eight ''  ranges"  and  three  "  groups."  Nor,  as  we  shall  show 
presently,  is  his  location  of  the  organs  in  his  <^  ranges"  in  every  case 
correct.  A  transfer  of  some  of  them  to  other  '*  ranges,"  would  be  an 
amendment. 

The  classification  by  Mr.  Combe,  which  is  an  improvement  on 
that  by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  and  embraces  all  in  Mr.  Grimes*  that  is  in 
any  degree  useful,  is  the  best  yet  extant.  It  is  the  most  natural  and 
simple,  and  therefore  the  most  intelligible,  and  most  easily  applied  to 
practical  purposes.  It  has  nothing  artificial  in  it,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  framed  in  a  human  manufactory ^  but  to  be  a  plain  and 
judicious  exposition  of  a  work  of  nature. 

Mao,  when  viewed  in  his  true  character,  is  manifestly  a  compound 
of  three  natures  or  modes  of  being — animal,  moral,  and  intellectual — 
•which  glide  into  each  other  so  gradually,  that  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  trace  between  them  well  settled  and  definite 
lines  of  demarcation.  And  such  is  the  representation  of  him  given 
in  Mr.  Combers  classification  of  his  mental  faculties.  In  the  system 
of  Mr.  Grimes,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  an  effort  made  to  group  the 
faculties,  or  rather  their  organs,  too  precisely  and  arbitrarily,  and  to 
include  them  within  stricter  measures  and  bounds  than  nature  has 
prescribed  for  them,  or  than  she  is  willing  to  sanction. 

With  some  of  our  author's  ''ranges,"  we  have  expressed  ourselvM 
dissatisfied.  In  the  title  '*  rodentia  range,"  we  perceive  no  shadow 
cfjltness^  applicability,  or  correctness  of  meaning.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  much  error  and  witness  in  it. 
The  only  two  faculties  represented  as  belonging  to  it,  are  Construc- 
tiveness  and  Acquisitiveness.  And  we  cannot  regard  the  assignment 
of  them  to  it  as  correct.  Many  species  of  the  feathered  race  are 
distinguished  for  their  Constructiveness,  beyond,  perhaps,  any  other 
of  the  inferior  animals.  They  have  also  a  sufficient  stock  of  Acqui- 
sitiveness to  induce  them  to  take  possession  of  places  and  things,  lo 
claim  them  as  their  oton,  and  to  defend  and  retain  them  in  battle,  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives.  Yet  with  no  show  of  propriety  or  corractoesi 
...»  'Hey  be,  in  any  respect,  consistently  with  the  principles  of  science 
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or  language,  deaignated  by  the  term  *'  rodentia."  That  terra  nig- 
nifiea  gnawers*  It  is  a  name  given  to  a  class  of  animals,  on  account 
of  the  peculiarities  of  their  teeth,  and  of  their  habits  in  the  employ- 
inent  of  them.  They  gnaw  and  cut  wood,  nuts,  grain,  and  other 
solid  substances.  To  this  class  belong  beavers,  squirrels,  rats, 
weasels,  mice,  and  various  other  quadrupeds — but  no  birds.  Yet  do 
birds,  we  repeat,  surpass  in  Constructiveness. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Every  species  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
**  rodentia"  tribe  have  not  enough  of  Acquisitiveness  to  induce  them 
to  hoard,  or  even  to  cling  to  a  place  of  residence,  or  any  other  sort 
of  possession,  as  if  (hey  deemed  it  their  own.  The  ''  rodentia  range,'* 
therefore,  we  consider  a  failure,  both  in  principle  and  application. 

Nor  are  we  inclined  to  say  much  less  of  the  *'  herbivorous  range," 
which  our  author  incorrectly  characterises  by  Secretiveness^  as  if 
that  faculty  were  predominant  in  herb-eating  animals.     But  the  fact 
is  otherwise.    It  is  much  less  predominant  in  them  than  in  carnivorous 
animals.    The  reason  is  plain.     The  food  of  herbivorous  animals 
neither  hides  from  them  nor  flies  from  them.    They  have,  therefore, 
no  need  to  exercise  secrecy  or  stratagem  in  the  procurement  of  it. 
But  with  carnivorous  animals  the  case  is  quite  difiercnt.    They 
must  gain  possession  of  the  victims  they  prey  on,  by  stealth  and  sur- 
prise.    In  them,  therefore,  the  organ  of  Secretiveness  is  much  more 
fully  developed  than  in  animals  that  subsist  on  vegetables.     Nor  is 
our  author  much  more  correct  in  relation  to  Cautiousness,  the  other 
organ  which  he  includes  under  the  "  herbivorous  range."     It  is  far 
from  being  peculiar  to  vegetable-consuming  animals,  or  even  from 
being  bestowed  on  them  in  an  inordinate  degree.     In  most  carni- 
vorous animals  it  is  equally  predominant,  and  more  so  in  some  of 
them.      With  all  his  occasional  boldness  and  daring,  even  the  lion 
has  much  of  iu     So  have  the  tiger,  the  leopard,  the  cougar,  and 
almost  every  other  animal  of  the  cat  kind.     Hence  they  engage  in 
combat  with  great  caution,  except  when  they  are  confident  of  their 
superior  strength,  or  of  their   possession  of  some   other  decided 
advantage.    The  lion  is  extremely  shy  of  the  elephant,  and  is  cau- 
tious of  coming  to  battle  with  the  royal  tiger,  a  monster  of  about  his 
own  size  and  strength.     Indeed,  in  the  habits,  manners,  and  actions, 
of  most  carnivorous  animals,  Secretiveness  and  Cautiousness  unite 
their   functions,  and  give  aid  to  each  other,  at  least  in  as  high  a 
<iegree  as  they  do  in  the  herbivorous  tribes-^were  we  to  say  in  a 
higher,  it  tioM  not  be  easy  to  convict  us  of  error.     To  other 
-^'ranges"  we  have  also  objections;  but  a  want  of  room  prevents  us 
from  stating  tbeoi. 

Of  our  author's  change  in  phrenological  nomenclature,  we  cannot 
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approve.  Such  a  measure  is  justifiable  only  on  one  of  two  graatA, 
or  00  both  united — necessity  or  usefulness*  And,  in  the  present  caw, 
no  plea,  we  think,  can  be  based  on  either.  The  nomenclatore  of 
Gall  and  Spurzheim,  and  their  co-labourers  and  followers,  sufficieotlj 
subserved  the  purposes  of  the  science.  It  is  not  necessary ^  therefore, 
to  change  it.  And  we  are  much  mistaken  if  the  change  made  by 
Mr.  Grimes  amounts  to  an  improvement.  In  most  respects,  we 
deem  it  the  reverse.  Nor  are  we  satisfied  that  it  is  otherwise  in 
any  respect.  In  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  we  must  necessarily 
be  brief.     We  shall  limit  our  observations  to  two  organs. 

On  the  organ  heretofore  denominated  Wit  and  Mirth  fulness,  our 
author  has  bestowed  the  name  of  Playfulness,  and  considers  it  S8 
belonging  to  all  animals,  from  fishes  to  man,  and  as  being  peculiarly 
predominant  in  young  animals.     Why  ?    Because  all  animals  play ; 
and  young  ones  play  more  than  old  ones.     Here  our  author  makes 
no  distinction  between  playfulness  of  mind  and  playfulness  of  body — 
between  the  mirthful  exercise  of  the  human  brain,  and  the  clumsy 
muscular  gambols  of  the  grampus.     He  considers  the  source  of  the 
refined  and  exquisite  wit  of  Shakspeare  and  Cervantes,  Rabelais  and 
Voltaire,  the  same  with  that  of  the  frisking  of  the  kitten,  the  awk- 
ward capering  of  the  pig,  and  the  sport  of  the  gosling  and  the  dock- 
ling  in  the  mud-puddle !     But  this  topic  is  really  too  ludicrous  to  be 
introduced  and  gravely  treated  of  in  a  philosophical  discussion.    It 
is  calculated  to  bring  phrenology  into  disrepute,  rather  than  to  benefit 
it.     We  therefore  decline  its  farther  consideration.     Again : 

To  the  organ  heretofore  called  Veneration  or  Reverence,  Mr. 
Grimes  gives  the  name  of  Submissiveness.  And  this  organ,  also, 
which  all  other  phrenologists,  Broussais  perhaps  excepted,  consider 
as  peculiar  to  man,  and  as  constituting  one  of  the  most  prominent 
marks  of  distinction  between  him  and  inferior  beings,  Mr.  Grimes 
bestows  on  dogs,  horses,  cows,  and  other  animals,  characterised  by 
a  disposition  to  submit  and  be  tractable.  Nor  is  this  all.  He 
asserts  that  the  sentiment  of  Veneration  is  the  product  of  Submis- 
siveness; thus  palpably  substituting  the  effect  for  the  cause.  He 
contends  that  we  venerate  men  and  beings  of  a  superior  order,  up  to 
the  Deity  himself,  because  we  submit  to  them,  instead  of  submitting 
to  them  because  we  venerate  them — an  opinion  which  involves  as 
palpable  a  perversion  of  cause  and  efi^t  as  can  possibly  be  imagined. 
Has  Mr.  Grimes  ever  discovered  in  the  brains  of  dogs,  cows,  and 
horses,  or  of  any  other  inferior  animals,  that  convolution  which  forma 
the  organ  of  Veneration  7  Or  has  he  ever  found  in  them  the  organ 
of  Mirthfulness  ?  He  will  not  reply  to  these  questions  affirmatively, 
and  submit  his  reply  to  the  test  of  anatomy.     The  truth  b,  that  the 
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tvro  organa  referred  to  belong  as  ezcluevely  to  man,  as  either  Hope 
or  Ideality,  which  our  author  has  correctly  placed  in  his  "  human 
range,*^  but  under  the  names  of '*  Perfectiveness"  and  ''Hopefulness," 
without  either  necessity  or  usefulness  to  justify  the  change,  and 
therefore,  as  we  conceive,  on  indefensible  ground. 

Our  author  has  been  at  fault  in  the  new  names  he  has  bestowed 
on  several  other  organs,  especially  in  calling  Self-esteem  '*  Impend 
tivenesB,"  and  Locality,  "  Direction."  The  former  of  these  organs, 
with  its  sentiment,  does  not  alone  constitute  the  lo?e  of  empire  or 
command,  although  it  forms  an  element  of  it;  and  an  ability  to 
remember  and  recognise  places,  and  steer  courses  with  dexterity 
and  correctness,  is  the  result  of  the  united  action  of  several  organs. 
Individuality  and  Size  being  two  of  them. 

Of  Mr.  Grimes'  calling  Benevolence  ''Kindness,"  and  Wonder, 
**  Credenciveness,"  we  shall  only  say,  that  it  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
change  made  by  him  merely  from  a  lave  of  change.  Assuredly  it 
is  not  necessary i  and  no  tuefvl  end  is  attained  by  it.  With  his  new 
name  of  Ssnitativeness,  and  his  remarks  on  the  organ  thus  denomi- 
nated, we  are  also  dissatisSed.  It  might  be  easily  made  to  appear, 
that  a  fair  analysis  of  the  subject  is  adverse  to  his  views.  But  we 
can  pursue  this  discussion  no  farther. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  exceptions  we  have  taken  to  Mr. 
Grimes'  "  New  System  of  Phrenology,"  we  have  no  disposition  to 
disparage  the  author.    Far  from  it.    He  possesses  a  mind  of  pene- 
tration and  activity,  perceives  and  thinks  clearly,  and  is,  we  doubt 
not,  an  attractive  lecturer.    But  he  has  written  indiscreetly,  under 
the  ambitious  character  of  a  reformer,  at  too  early  a  period  of  his 
studies.    Many  of  his  views  are  therefore  limited  and  crude,  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  public,  except  as  mere 
iuggtstiona^  until  farther  reflected  on,  expanded,  and  matured.    His 
style,  moreover,  without  being  in  a  high  degree  faulty,  is  certainly 
neither  chaste,  vigorous,  nor  polished.      It  should  therefore  be  care- 
fally  cultivated  and  amended  by  him.     And,  with  his  command  of 
language,  the  task  may  be  easily  accomplished.     He  is  compara- 
tively young  in  science,  and  has  before  him  a  flattering  prospect 
and  an  honourable  career,  provided  he  be  true  to  science  and  him- 
•elf.    Bat  as  regards  the  standing  and  distinction  he  aims  at,  and 
even  thinks,  perhaps,  that  he  already   possesses,  (we  mean  as  a 
reformer  and  an  instructor  of  the  world  in  phrenology,)  he  moat 
labour  for  them  many  years  before  he  shall  have  attained  them,  and 
ihould  deem  himself  fortunate  if  he  attain  them  at  last.    With  theae 
remarki,  accompanied  by  the  kindest  feeiiogs,  and  best  wishes  for 
hia  aiccen  and  prosperity,  we  respectfully  take  leave  of  him. 
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ARTICLE  11. 

PHXKMOLOSICAL  DXVZLOPXKBNTS  OF  80TTFBIED,  A.  VDKDBRK 


The  above  ctile  are  dei'igned  to  present  (wo  difTerenl  Tiewi  of  the 
head  of  Gesche  Margarelhe  Gotlfried,  who  rendered  herself  ootoriouB 
as  a  TTiirderesB.  She  renided  st  Bremen,  Germany,  and  waa  Bxeculetf 
in  September,  1S30.  Dr.  Hirschfeld  took  a  east  of  her  head,  and 
forwarded  it  to  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Society,  from  whose 
collection  Mr.  George  Combe  brought  a  copy  to  thia  country,  and 
from  which  tho  above  cuta  are  drawn.  The  devdopements  of  the 
cast  are  so  striking,  and  the  character  of  the  individuai  which  it 
repreaenta  >s  so  notorious,  ihat  it  serves  aa  a  moat  interesting  speci- 
men to  prove  and  illustrate  the  principles  of  phrenology.  An 
extended  brtide  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  the  thirty-second 
'number  of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal,  the  mere  subataace 
of  which  can  here  only  be  presented. 

The  father  of  Gottfried  was  a  tailor  in  Bremen,  of  active  and 
industrious  habits,  but  of  a  stingy  and  selfish  dieposilioo.  Gesche 
was  an  only  daughter.  In  the  seventh  year  of  her  age,  she  became 
addicted  lo  stealing,  and  continned  committing  ihens  at  every  con- 
venient opportunity  through  life.  When  about  twenty,  she  was 
married  lo  a  man  by  the  name  of  Miltenberg,  who  is  represented  to 
have  treated  her  with  much  Kindness  and  atfection.  But  she  had 
been  married  In  him  only  four  months  before  she  fell  in  love  witb 
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Oottfried,  her  future  husband,  and  soon  after,  with  another  man  by 
the  name  of  Kassou.  She  determined  to  kill  Miltenberg,  in  order  to 
marry  Gottfried,  but  was  defeated  in  several  of  heir  first  attempts. 
At  last  she  seized  an  opportunity,  when  he  was  sick,  to  give  him 
some  poison,  which  took  effect  and  produced  his  death.  But  now 
two  serious  obstacles  stood  in  the  way  of  her  union  with  Gottfried : 
let.  Her  parents  interfered,  and  forbid  the  match;  and  2dly,  He 
objected  to  the  marriage  on  account  of  her  children — having  had 
three  by  her  first  husband. 

About  this  time,  her  parents  came  to  reside  with  her,  both  of 
whom  she  poisoned,  and  soon  after  this,  each  of  her  children  followed 
in  quick  succession — the  victims  of  her  cruelty.  But  here,  unex- 
pectedly, another  obstacle  rose— her  brother,  who  had  long  been 
absent  on  a  military  campaign  in  Russia,  came  home  unwell,  and 
opposed  her  marriage.  He  soon,  however,  met  with  the  same  fate. 
Thus,  within  a  few  months,  she  destroyed  the  lives  of  six  persons, 
who  were  bound  to  her  by  the  nearest  and  dearest  relations  in  life. 

Her  marriage  with  Gottfried  proved  unhappy,  and  he,  within  one 
year  from  their  union,  became  also  the  victim  of  her  cruelty.  AAer 
this,  says  her  biographer,  "  she  began  to  poison  her  acquaintances, 
without  any  visible  motive :  a  child  came  to  congratulate  her  on  her 
birth-day,  and  received  a  dose  on  a  piece  of  biscuit ;  a  friend  called 
one  forenoon,  and  also  received  a  dose ;  and  she  tried  the  strength  of 
her  poison  on  another  of  her  friends,  on  whose  face  it  caused  blotches 
to  appear."  At  different  times,  she  had  many  suitors,  several  of 
whom  she  murdered,  besides  others  of  her  acquaintances.  She  was 
finally  detected,  convicted,  and  condemned  to  death,  for  mfirdering 
thirteen  individuals,  most  of  whom  were  related  to  her  in  life  by  the 
fltrongest  possible  ties  of  consanguinity  and  friendship. 

The  phrenological  developements  of  Gottfried  were  very  marked 
and  striking,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  cuts.  The  chief  portions  of  her 
brain  were  located  in  the  lower  and  posterior  regions  of  the  head, 
giving  very  strong  selfish  feelings  and  animal  propensities.  There 
was  a  great  deficiency  of  brain  (as  the  cuts  very  clearly  indicate)  in 
the  frontal  and  coronal  regions,  showing  that  she  was  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  the  moral  sentiments.  Her  strongest  faculties  appear  to 
have  been  Amativeness,  Secret! veness.  Acquisitiveness,  Destructive- 
ness.  Firmness,  and  Self-esteem;  and  those  most  deficient,  were 
Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  Adhesiveness,  and  Philoprogenitive- 
ness.  The  cut  presenting  a  back  view  of  the  head,  shows  very 
great  breadth  of  head  over  the  ears,  indicating  exceedingly  strong 
fiecretiveness  and  Destructiveness ;  and  the  great  size  and  breiodth 
of  the  neck  indicates  very  large  Amativeness.    The  cuts  also  show 
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that  the  organs  of  BaneTol^noe  aod  Conacientiousiieas  were  wij 
amall,  and  that  the  organs  of  Firmness  and  Self^esleeBi  weit 
eztremeiy  large.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  loealioa  of  those 
organs,  as  indicated  by  the  cuts.  W^  deem  it  ttnaecessary  to  enter 
into  any  farther  analysis  of  Gottfried's  character,  or  to  attempt  t» 
show  the  harmony  existing  between  her  phrenological 
and  actual  life ;  our  object  is  simply  to  present  the  facts  in  llie 
and  leave  the  reader  to  make  thn  requisite  applications,,  or  to  dnw 
bis  own  inferences. 


^  Progress  of  Phrenology. — Sioee  Mr.  Combe  took  his  depttituie 
for  Europe,  very  little  is  said  on  this  heretofore  engrossing  topic* 
Still,  a  few  individuals  are  devotedly  pursuing  investigations,  and 
accumulating  important  facts  illustrative  of  the  leading  principles  of 
the  science,  which  will  be  regarded,  at  some  future  period,  with  inte* 
rest  by  philosophers.  Mr.  L.  N.  Fowler,  of  New  York,  and  his 
brother,  O.  S.  Fowler,  who  resides  in  Phitadelphia,  are  collecting 
cabinets  of  easts,  which  embrace  fac-similes  of  the  heads  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  have  been  distinguished  for  qualities  ent 
of  the  common  order  of  mankind ;  and  the  stranger  who  visits  their 
collection,  is  positively  astonished  at  the  results  of  their  unobstrosive 
industry  in  this  deparioaent  of  nature.  Through  the  politeness  of 
Dr.  Bond,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  Philadelphia 
Phrenological  Museum  (for  such  it  actually  is)  the  other  day-->the 
rarest  assemblage,  perhaps,  on  this  continent  of  uniqjue  skulls,  and 
casts  of  persons  now  living.  Each  one  lis  characterised  by  some 
developement  either  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  or  so  strongly 
marked  by  peculiarities  as  to  be  considered  nearly,  if  not  wholly,, 
unparalleled  in  the  series  of  cranioscopal  formations* 

^<  The  art  of  taking  casts  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  Messvs» 
Fowler.  Some  of  their  Work  is  quite  equal  to  the  best  specimens  of 
clay  modeling  by  Clavenger  or  Ives.  The  bust  of  Dr*  Reynell  Coatea 
was  admirably  finished,  and  altogether  superior  to  any  method  before 
known  to  artists,  or>  at  least,  practised  by  them,  in  New  Enghind.  If 
the  progress  of  phrenology  depends  on  accuracy  in  copying  nature,,  in 
amassing  specimens  of  her  handy  work,  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  mental  phenomena,  the  science  is  surely  losing  nothing  in  the 
United  States."— Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Joumaly  July  Bth. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

REVIEW  OF  HORTON*8  CRANIA  AMERICANA. 

(Continaed  firom  pafe  397  of  thia  Journal.) 

If,  theo,  there  be  reason  to  belieTe  that  difierent  parts  of  the  braio 
manifest  different  mental  faculties,  and  if  the  size  of  the  part  influ- 
ence the  power  of  manifestation,  the  necessity  is  very  evident  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  relative  praportioru  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  brain^  in  a  physiological  inquiry  into  the  connection 
between  the  crania  of  nations  and  their  mental  qualities.  To  illus- 
trate this  position,  we  present  exact  drawings  of  two  casts  from 
nature :  one,  figure  1  (next  page),  is  the  brain  of  an  American  Indian ; 
and  the  other,  figure  2,  the  brain  of  an  European.  Both,  oasts  bear 
evidence  of  compression  or  flattening  out,  to  some  extent,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  plaster ;  but  the  European  braio  is  the  flatter  of  the 
two.  We  have  a  cast  of  the  entire  head  of  this  American  Indian,  and 
it  corresponds  closely  with  the  form  of  the  brain  here  represented. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  absolute  quantity  of  brain,  (although  probably 
a  few  ounces  less  in  the  American,)  might  be  the  iame  in  both  ;  and 
yet,  if  different  portions  manifest  difierent  mental  powers,  the  cha- 
racters of  the  individuals,  and  of  the  nations  to  which  they  belonged, 
(assuming  them  to  be  types  of  the  races,)  might  be  exceedingly 
di^rent.  In  the  American  Indian,  the  anterior  lobe,  lying  between 
A  A  and  B  B,  is  small,  and  in  the  European  it  is  large,  in  proportion 
to  the  middle  lobe,  lying  between  B  B  and  C  C.  in  the  American 
Indian,  the  posterior  lobe,  lying  between  C  and  D,  is  much  smaller 
than  in  the  European.  In  the  American,  the  cerebral  convolutions 
CD  the  anterior  lobe  and  upper  surface  of  the  brain,  are  smaller  than 
io  the  European. 

If  the  anterior  lobe  manifest  the  intellectual  faculties — the  middle 
lobe,  the  propensities  common  to  man  with  the  lower  animals — and 
the  posterior  lobe,  the  domestic  and  social  afl^tions ;  and  if  size 
iofluence  power  of  manifestation,  the  result  will  be,  that  in  the  native 
American,  intellect  will  be  feeble — in  the  European,  strong;  in  the 
American,  animal  propensity  will  be  very  great — in  the  European, 
more  moderate;  while  in  the  American,  the  domestic  and  social 
afiections  will  be  feeble,  and  in  thd  European,  powerful.  We  do  not 
state  these  as  established  results ;  we  use  the  cuts  only  to  illustrate 
the  fact  that  the  native  American  and  the  European  brains  differ 
VOL.  If. — 35 
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tndely  in  the  proportiotu  of  their  different  parts  ;*  and  the  conclu- 
sion teems  natural,  that  if  di£brent  functions  be'  attached  to  difibreat 
parts,  no  investigation  can  deserve  attention  which  does  not  embrace 
the  size  of  the  difierent  regions,  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  ascertained. 
We  have  entered  more  minutely  into  the  reasons  why  we  regard 
these  measurements  as  important,  because  we  conceive  that  the  dis- 
tinguishing excellence  of  Dr.  Morton's  work  consists  in  his  having 
adopted  and  followed  out  this  great  principle.    It  appeared  neces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  it  at  some  length,  also,  because  Professor  Tiede- 
mann,  in  his  comparison  of  the  European  with  the  Negro  brain,  has 
entirely  neglected  it,  and  in  consequence  haji  arrived  at  physiological 
conclusions  which  we  regard  as  at  variance  with  the  most  certain 
psychological  facts,  viz.    He  says  that  *'  there  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
close  connection  between  the  absolute  sise  of  the  brain  and  the 
INTELLECTVAX  POWERS  AND %Fui7CTioN8  of  the  mind;"  and  proceed- 
ing on  this  principle,  he  compares  the  weight  of  the  whole  brain,  as 
ascertained  in  upwards  of  fifty  Europeans  of  di^rent  ages  and 
countries,  with  its  weight  in  several  Negroes^  examined  either  by 
himself  or  others.     He  gives  extensive  tables,  showing  the  weight 
of  the* quantity  of  millet  seed  necessary  to  fill  Ethiopian,  Caucasian, 
Mongolian,  American,  and  Malay  skulls ;  and  adds,  that  "  the  cavity 
of  the  skull  of  the  Negro,  in  general,  is  not  smaller  than  that  of  the 
European  and  other  human  races."    The  inference  which  he  draws 
is,  that  intellectually  and  morally ^  as  well  as  anatomically,  the 
Negro  is  naturally  on  a  par  with  the  European;  and  he  contends 
that  the  opposite  and   popular  notion  is  the   result  of  superficial 
observation,  and  is  true  only  of  certain  degraded  tribes  on  the  coast 
of  Africa. t 

*  From  inspectiDg  numerous  crania  of  both,  races,  we  cannot  doubt  of  Ihe  general 
truth  of  this  proposition. 

t  Tiedemann*8  Euny  has  been  critically  examined  by  Dr.  A.  Combe,  in  the 

Phrenological  Journal,  (vol.  zi.)  who  shows  not  only  the  error  of  principle  com. 

mitted  by  the  author  in  assuming  the  whole  brain  to  be  the  organ  eiclttsively  of 

the  intdlectual  faculties,  but  the  more  striking  fact  that  Tiedemann's  own  tables 

refute  his  own  conclusions.    Tiedemann's  meaanreraenta  are  the  following : — 

Indies.    Lines 

Average  length  of  brain  in  4  Negroes, 

*•  **              **           7  European  males, 

'*  '*              **          6  European  females, 

**  greatest  breadth  in  4  Negroes, 

•*  •*              ♦*           7  European  males, 

"«  «"             "«          3  European  females, 

"  heig)it  of  brain  in  3  Negroes, 

«*  ••             "7  European  males, 

**  "             ''4  European  females. 

The  inferiority  of  the  Negro  brain  in  size,  is  self-evident  fW»m  these  dimensions. 
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We  eotertain  a  great  reepect  for  Prof.  TiedenwDD,  bat  we  cannot 
Mibectibe  to  his  principle,  that  the  whole  braio  is  the  meaeure  of  the 
intellectual  faculties ;  a  proposition  which  assumes  that  the  animal 
and  moral  feelings  have  no  seat  in  this  organ.     He  does  not  grapple 
with  Dr.  Gall's  facts  or  arguments,  but  writes  as  if  Gall  had  never 
existed.     Dr.  Morton  has  followed  a  different  course,  and  we  think 
wisely.     He  says,  *'  t  was  from  the  beginning  desirous  to  introdoce 
into  this  work  a  brief  chapter  on  phrenology ;  but,  conscious  of  my 
own  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  I  applied  to  a  professional 
friend  to  supply  the  deficiency.     He  engaged  to  do  so,  and  oom« 
menced  his  task  with  groat  zeal ;  but  ill  health  soon  obliged  bim  to 
abandon  it,  and  to  seek  a  distant  and  more  genial  climate.      Under 
these  circumstances,  I  resolved  to  complete  the  phrenological  table, 
and  omit  the  proposed  essay  altogether.     Early  in  the  present  year, 
however,  and  just  as  my  work  was  ready  for  press,  Geo.  Combe,  Esq. 
the  distinguished  phrenologist,  arrived  in  this  country ;  and  I  seized 
the  occasion  to  express  my  wants  to  that  gentleman,  who,  with  great 
zeal  and  promptness,  agreed  to  furnish  the  desired  essay,  and  actually 
placed  the  MS.  in  my  hands  before  he  left  the  city.**    He  adds,  that 
Mr.  Combe  provided  his  memoir  without  having  seen  a  wonTof  the 
MS.  of  the  work,  or  even  knowing  what  had  been  written,  and 
besides,  owing  to  previous  arrangement,  he  was  limited  to  a  given 
number  of  pages. 

We  can  afford  space  only  to  notice  Mr.  Combe's  illustration  of  the 
location  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  faculties  in  the  difierent  regions 
of  the  brain.  It  is  necessary  to  give  this  in  order  to  render  the  true 
import  of  several  of  Dr.  Morton's  measurements  and  results  intelli* 
gible  to  the  reader. 

In  this  figure  (Fig.  3),  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  A,  transversely 
across  the  skull,  to  the  same  point  on  the  opposite  side,  would  coin- 
cide with  the  posterior  margin  of  the  super-orbitary  plate :  the  ante- 
rior lobe  rests  on  that  plato.  The  line  A  B  denotes  the. length  of  the 
anterior  lobe  from  back  to  front,  or  the  portion  of  brain  lying 
between  A  A  and  B  B  in  figures  1  and  2.  A,  in  figure  3,  *'is 
located  in  the  middle  space  between  the  edge  of  the  suture  of  the 
frontal  bone  and  the  edge  of  the  squamous  suture  of  the  temporal 
bone,  where  these  approach  nearest  to  each  other,  on  the  plane  of 
the  superciliary  ridge."  We  have  examined  a  Peruvian  skull  of 
the  Inca  race,  a  skull  of  a  fiat-headed  Indian,  an  Indian  skull  found 
near  Boston,  and  compared  them  with  several  skulls  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  and  observe  that  the  line  A  B  is  considerably  longer  in 
the  latter  than  in  the  former,  and  that  it  corresponds  with  the  length 
of  the  anterior  lobe,  as  denoted  by  the  super-orbitar  plate.    The 
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SwuB,  Fig.  3. 


All  Ihe  figures  are  drawn  to  the  HBine  scale. 

poial  C  is  Ihe  centre  of  ossiticalioD  of  the  pariet&l  bone,  correapond- 
iog  to  the  cealre  of  CautiooBness.  The  line  C  D  is  drawn  from  C 
through  the  centre  of  osaiGcation  in  the  leit  aide  of  ihs  frontal  bone. 
Thii  is  thA  centre  of  Cauulity.  E  corresponds  with  FirmneN  of 
the  phrenologist.  The  space  D  A  B  ia  an  approzimation  to  the 
department  occupied  by  the  intellectual  facullieg.  D  C  E  contains 
the  organs  of  the  moral  sentiments.  All  the  apace  behind  A,  and 
below  the  lim  D  C  F,  is  devoted  to  the  animal  organs.  The  space 
E  C  P  contains  Self-eateem  and  Love  of  Approbation,  which  may 
act  either  with  the  moral  sentiments  or  animal  propensities,  accord- 
ing as  either  pTedomioate.  Mr.  Combe  states  that  these  lines  are 
only  approximations  to  accurate  demarcations  of  the  regions,  as  no 
modos  of  rigid  admeasurement  have  yet  been  discovered. 

Mr>  Phillips  invented  an  instrument,  (which  he  describes,}  by 
which  Dr.  Morton  and  he  measured  the  contents  of  the  space  above 
D  C  F,  in  cubic  inches,  in  nearly  all  the  skulls.  This  is  called  the 
eoroaal  region.  By  deducting  (he  c(»iteDt8  of  this  space  from  the 
contents  of  (he  whole  skuti,  tfaey  give  the  measurement  of  (he  nib- 
coronal  region,  Mr.  Phillips  fouod  it  impossible  to  measure  DAB, 
aod  the  space  behind  A  and  below  D  C  F,  in  cubic  inches,  and  ]> 
M.  therefors  measured,  as  an  approximBtioD,  (he  whole  ^ce  c 
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tained  in  the  skull  anterior  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  forainan 
magnum.  He  designates  this  the  anterior  chamber.  He  measared 
all  behind  that  nuirgin,  and  calls  it  the  posterior  chamber. 

In  addition  to  these,  Mr.  Phillips  has  added  tables  of  thirty^nioe 
phrenological  measurements  {which  are  lucidly  described  by  him)  of 
each  skull.  We  quote  the  following  statement  as  an  example  of  the 
spirit  of  philosophic  inquiry  which  animated  Mr.  Phillips  in  his 
labours.  "A  series  of  measurements  with  the  craniometer  and 
compasses,  much  more  extensive  than  any  we  had  seen  pul^isbed, 
had  been  carefully  made  on  upwards  of  ninety  of  the  crania,  when 
Mr.  George  Combe  arrived  in  this  city.  That  gentleman  imme- 
diately pointed  out  so  many  erroneous  points  of  measurement, 
(arising  from  the  use  of  a  badly  marked  bust,)  that  those  tables 
were  condemned j  together  with  the  labour  bestowed  on  them,'*  and 
new  measurements  of  the  whole  were  substituted  in  their  place ! 

It  is  impossible  to  commend  too  highly  the  zeal  and  perseverance 
manifested  by  both  of  these  gentlemen  in  their  endeavours  to  do 
justice  to  their  subject ;  and  we  anticipate  that  their  example,  and 
the  results  to  which  their  labours  have  led,  will  give  a  powerful 
impulse  to  others  to  prosecute  this  interesting  branch  of  science. 

We  shall  now  present  a  brief  view  of  the  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Morton  applies  his  own  principles,  and  of  some  of  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  has  arrived. 

He  divides  the  native  American  nations  into  two  great  families— 
the  Toltecan  and  American,  '*It  is  in  the  intellectual  faculties," 
says  be,  "that  we  discover  the  greatest  difference  between  them. 
In  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  former^  we  see  the  evidences  of  an 
advanced  civilisation.  From  the  Rio  Gila,  in  California,  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Peru,  their  architectural  remains  are  every 
where  encountered  to  surprise  the  traveller  and  confound  the  anti- 
quary ;  among  these  are  pyramids,  temples,  grottoes,  bas-reliefs,  and 
arabesques ;  while  their  roads,  aqueducts,  and  fortifications,  and  the 
sites  of  their  mining  operations,  sufficiently  attest  their  attainments 
in  the  practical  arts  of  life."  p.  84.  The  desert  of  Atacama  divides 
the  kingdom  of  Peru  from  that  of  Cbil^,  and  is  nearly  a  hundred 
mites  in  length.  A  river,  abounding  in  salt,  runs  through  it.  This 
desert  was  the  favourite  sepulchre  of  the  Peruvian  nations  for  suc- 
cessive ages.  The  climate,  salt,  and  sand,  dry  up  th^  bodies,  and 
the  remains  of  whole  generations  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  Peru 
may  now  be  examined,  after  the  lapse  perhaps  of  thousands  of  years. 
Dr.  Morton  lias  been  enabled  to  examine  nearly  one  hundred  Peru- 
vian crania,  and  concludes  that  that  country  has  been,  at  different 
times,  peopled  by  two  nations  of  differently  formed  crania,  one  of 
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He  gives  the  foUowiog  descriptioB  of  this  craoiom : — 
"  Though  the  forehead  retreats  rapidly,  there  is  but  little  expan- 
sion at  the  sides,  and  from  the  face  to  the  occiput,  inclusive,  there  is 
a  narrowness  that  seems  characteristic  of  the  race.  The  posterior 
view  represents  the  skull  elevated  in  that  region,  without  any 
unnatural  width  at  the  sides,  and  the  vertical  view  suflkiently  con- 
firms the  latter  fact. 


MeoiuremenU.* 

Longitudinal  diameter, 

7.3  inches. 

Parietal               " 

5,3 

cc 

Frontal                " 

4.3 

c< 

Vertical               " 

5.3 

tc 

Inter-mastoid  arch, 

14. 

ct 

Inter-raastoid  line, 

4.3 

it 

Occipito-frontal  arch, 

15. 

it 

Horizontal  periphery. 

19.8 

it 

Extreme  length  of  head  and  face. 

8.2 

it 

Internal  capacity. 

.        .        .        • 

81.5  cubic  inches. 

Capacity  of  the  anterior  chamber. 

31.5 

a 

Capacity  of  the  posterior 

'  chamber. 

50. 

a 

Capacity  of  the  coronal  i 

region,     . 

16.25 

a 

Facial  angle, 

•                             .                             .                            4 

73  deg 

lees." 

This  skull  was  found  by  Or.  Ruschenberger,  about  a  mile  from 
the  town  of  Arica,  on  the  south  of  the  morro^  a  cemetery  of  the 

*  The  measoreroenti  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Morton.  Tbo  longUudin^ 
diameter  is  taken  from  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  os  frontis  to  the  occiput ; 
the  parietal  diameter  from  the  most  distant  pomts  of  the  parietal  bones;  thefrmUal 
diameter  from  the  anterior  inferior  angles  of  the  parietal  bones ;  the  vertical  dia- 
meter  from  the  fosss,  between  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone,  to  the  top  of  the 
siinl] ;  the  inter-ma$toid  areh  is  measured  with  a  ^adoated  tape,  from  the  point  of 
one  mastoid  process  to  the  other,  o? er  the  external  tables  of  the  skull ;  the  vhUT' 
maitoid  line  is  the  distance,  in  a  straight  line,  between  the  points  of  the  mastoid 
processes ;  the  oceipita-frontal  areh  is  measured  by  a  tape  over  the  surface  of  the 
cranium,  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the  focamen  magnum  to  the  suture,  which 
connects  the  os  frontis  with  the  bones  of  the  nose;  the  horixonial  periphery  is 
measured  by  passing  a  tape  around  the  cranium,  so  ss  to  touch  the  os  frontis  imme- 
diately above  the  superciliary  ridges,  and  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  occipital 
bone ;  the  length  of  the  head  and  face  is  measured  from  the  margin  of  the  upper 
Jaw,  to  the  roost  distant  point  of  the  occiput;  the  zygomatic  diameter  is  the  dis- 
tance, in  a  right  line,  between  the  most  prominent  points  of  the  xygomm;  the 
facial  angle  is  ascertained  by  an  instrument  of  ingenious  construction  and  easy 
application,  invented  by  Dr.  Turnpenny,  and  described  by  Dr.  Morton.  Dr.  Mor- 
ton took  nearly  all  the  anatomical  measurements  with  his  own  hands. 
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.<j  advent  of  the  Incas,  and  that  those  anciently 
isiituted  the  identical  nations  whose  extraordinary 
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liscrepancy  between  this  description  of  these  skulls 
.sation  ascribed  to  their  possessors,  which  is  unique  in 
s  work.  In  every  other  race,  ancient  and  modern,  the 
.  t;  between  superior  cranial  forms  and  superior  mental 
>  13  conspicuous.  On  turning  to  Mr.  Phillips's  phrenological 
loments,  however,  we  find  that  the  fnean  extent  of  the  forehead 
.:^  skull,  from  the  point  A  on  one  side,  to  the  same  point  on  the 
•r,  over  B,  or  the  *' inter-sphenoidal  arch,  over  the  perceptive 
;ans,"  (as  ascertained  by  a  graduated  tape,)  is  6.37  inches ;  and 
the  mean  extent  from  A  to  A,  over  D,  or  the  **  inter-sphenoidal  arch, 
over  the  reflective  organs,"  is  6.12  inches.  The  mean  of  the  same 
measurements  of  "  100  unaltered  crania  of  adult  aboriginal  Ameri- 
cans," of  which  many  are  ascertained  to  be  males,  are  6.7  and  6.87 
inches ;  showing  a  superiority  in  the  region  of  the  observing  organs 
in  the  ancient  race,  and  in  that  of  the  reflecting  organs  in  the  modern. 
This  indicates  a  larger  quantity  of  brain  in  the  anterior  lobe  in  the 
extinct  race,  than  Dr.  Morton's  description  leads  us  to  infer.  This 
subject  obviously  requires  further  elucidation. 

If  these  skulls  had  been  compressed  by  art,  we  could  have  under- 
stood that  certain  portions  of  the  brain  might  have  been  only'H' 
placed,  but  not  destroyed.     The  spine,  for  instance,  may  be  be' 
m  hump-back^  yet  retain  its  functions ;  and  we  might  suppoj 
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anterior  lobe,  in  cases  of  compression,  to  be  developed  laterally*  or 
backwards,  and  stiU  preserve  its  identity  and  uses.  This,  indeed,  b 
Dr.  Morton's  own  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  brain  in  the  flat-headed 
Indians.  He  gives  an  interesting  and  authentic  description  of  the 
instrument  and  process  by  means  of  which  the  flat-head  tribes  of 
Columbia  river  compress  the  skull,  and  remarks  that,  "  besides  the 
depression  of  the  head,  the  face  is  widened  and  projected  forward 
by  the  process,  so  as  materially  to  diminish  the  facial  angle;  the 
breadth  between  the  parietal  bones  is  greatly  augmented,  and  a 
striking  irregularity  of  the  two  sides  of  the  cranium  almost  invari- 
ably follows;  yet  the  absolute  internal  capacity  of  the  skull  is  not 
diminished,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  intellectual  faculties 
«ufl*er  nothing.  The  Matter  fact  is  proved  by  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  all  travellers  who  have  written  on  the  subject."  Dr.  Mor- 
ton adds,  that  in  January,  1839,  he  was  gratified  with  a  personal 
interview  with  a  full  blood  Chenouk,  in  Philadelphia.  He  is  named 
William  Brooks,  was  twenty  years  of  age,  had  been  three  years  in 
charge  of  some  Christian  missionaries,  and  had  acquired  great  pro- 
flciency  in  the  English  language,  which  he  understood  and  spoke 
with  a  good  accent  and  general  grammatical  accuracy.  His  head 
was  as  much  distorted  by  mechanical  compression,  as  any  skull  of 
his  tribe  in  Dr.  Morton's  possession.  ''  He  appeared  to  me,"  he 
adds,  '*to  possess  more  mental  acuteness  than  any  Indian  I  had  seen, 
was  communicative,  cheerful,  and  well  mannered."  The  measure- 
ments of  his  head  were  these;  longitudinal  diameter,  7.5  inches; 
parietal  diameter,  6.9  inches ;  frontal  diameter,  6.1  inches ;  breadth 
between  the  cheek  bones,  6.1  inches ;  facial  angle,  about  73  degrees. 
Dr.  Morton  considers  it  certain  that  the  forms  of  the  skull  produced 
by  compression,  never  become  congenital,  even  in  successive  genera- 
tions, but  that  the  characteristic  form  is  always  preserved,  unless  art 
has  directly  interfered  to  distort  it. — pp.  206,  207.* 

*  Mr.  Greorge  Combe,  in  his  late  lectures  in  New  Haven,  mentioned  that  in  May, 
1839,  he  had  been  introduced,  in  New  York,  to  the  Rev.  Jason  Lee,  who  had  been 
a  missionary  among^  the  Indians,  2000  miles  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
who  had  with  him  Thomas  Adams,  a  young  Indian  of  about  20  years  of  age,  of 
the  Ciuagbewallah  tribe,  located  about  25  miles  from  the  Columbia  river.  This 
young  man's  head  had  been  compressed  by  means  of  a  board  and  cushions,  in  in- 
fancy. Mr.  C.  examined  his  head,  and  found  that  the  parietal  was  actually  greater 
than  the  frontal  and  occipital  diameter.  .  The  organs  in  the  superciliary  ridge  of 
the  forehead  were  fully  developed ;  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  was  flat  and 
deficient;  hi^  organs  of  Language  and  Form,  said  Mr.  C.  were  large.  He  bad 
studied  the  English  language  for  two  years,  and  spoke  it  tolerably  well.  Mr.  C. 
added,  that  in  cimversation  he  was  intelligent,  ready,  end  fluent,  on  all  subjects 
that  fell  within  the  scope  of  the  faculties  of  observation,  situated  in  the  superciliary 
ridgc,  but  dull,  unintelligent,  and  destitute  equally  of  ideas  and  lauguage,  on  topics 
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riic   extinct   race   in   Peru   was  succeeded  by  the  "Inca,  or 

.VIuuERx  Peruvians.^'     This  race  dates  its  possession  of  Peru  from 

about  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era;  and  as  this  period  corresponds 

with  the  epoch  of  the  migration  from  Mexico  of  the  Toltecas,  the 

most  civilised  nation  of  ancient  Mexico,  Dr.  Morton  concurs  in  the 

opinion  expressed  by  other  authors,  that  the  modern  Peruvians  were 

of  a  common  origin  with  the  ancient  Mexicans.     '*The  modern 

Peruvians,"  says  he,  "  difier  little  in  person  from  the  Indians  around 

them,  being  of  the  middling  stature,  well  limbed,  and  with  small  feet 

and   hands.     Their  faces  are  round,  their  eyes  small,  black,  and 

rather  distant  from  each  other;  their  noses  are  small,  the  mouth 

somewhat  large,  and  the  teeth  remarkably  fine.     Their  complexion 

is  a  dark  brown,  and  their  hair  long,  black,  and  rather  coarse.'* 

p.  115.     The  civilisation  and  comparative  refinement  of  the  locas 

was   blended   with   some   remains  of  the   ferocity  of  the   savage. 

"  Matrimonial  engagements  were  entered  into  with  very  little  cere> 

mony  or  forethought,  and  they  were  as  readily  se:  aside  at  the 

option  of  the  parties.     Polygamy  was  lawful,  but  not  prevalent." 

Among  the  people,  incontinence,  sensuality,  and  child-murder  were 

common.     Their  diet  was  chiefly  vegetables.     The  people  were 

indolent,  filthy,  and  negligent  in  their  persons.     The  hair  of  their 

mummies,  in  many  instances,  is  charged  with  desiccated  vermin. 

Their  religious  system  was  marked  by  great  simplicity,  and  was 

divested  of  those  bloody  rites  which  were  common  with  the  Aztecs 

of  Mexico.    They  believed  in  one  God,  whom  they  called  Viracocha, 

in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  rewards  and  punishments  in 

the  next  life.     They  worshipped  both  the  sun  and  moon,  in  whose 

honour  they  erected  temples  and  formed  idols.     They  consecrated 

virgins,  in   the   same   manner   as   practised   in    modern   convents. 

Their  funeral  rites  were  barbarous  acd  cruel ;  when  their  chief  men 

died,  they  buried  a  number  of  human  victims,  women,  boys,  and  ser- 

that  implied  the  activity  of  the  reflecting  faculties,  situated  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  forehead.  Mr.  C.  considered  his  mental  powers  to  be  in  direct  harmony  with 
the  developement  of  his  brain.  We  record  this  observation,  because  it  is  obvious, 
that  if  different  parts  of  the  brain  manifest  different  faculties,  it  is  indispensable 
that  observations  on  tho  t^anifeatationt  of  the  mental  powersf  should  be  equally 
minole  and  discriminative  with  those  on  the  developement  of  particular  portions  of 
the  cranium.  Mr.  C.  added,  that  tho  only  way  to  ascertain  whether  the  brain  was 
merely  displaced  by  compression,  or  otherwise  altered,  was  by  careful  examination 
after  death ;  and  that  be  had  recommended  to  Mr.  Leo  to  call  the  attention  of  any 
medical  men  who  might  visit  these  Indians,  to  this  subject.  We  observed  the 
death  of  one  of  these  flat-headed  Indians  mentioned  as  having  occurred  in  New 
York.  Did  any  of  the  phrenologists  or  anti^phrenologists  examine  the  brain  ?  It 
wtv  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Dr.  Reese. 


„=-  B  ^  next  world.     Tbey  were  am- 
.>.i>  vbich  cooataled  of  aiixt7-tvo  hone- 
^  <M(  aoldiers.  p.  134.     Tba  bUowing 
^  «;-.er«tic  Pttnivian  faaad. 

Jui9  PUDVIAH,  Fig.  &. 


,:,.:  in  tbese  people,"  rays  Dr.  Morton,  "is  remarkable  for 
_ii,  and  for  its  quadrangular  form.  The  occiput  is  greatly 
„  suiuetimes  absolutely  vertical ;  the  sides  are  swelled  oat, 
.ciitiAil  is  somewhat  elevated,  but  very  retreating.  Tbe 
QiiiBrkabte  for  their  irregularity.  The  dimensions  of  this 
^  lollows ; — 


1 1  diameter, 


-.iiaiiioid  arch, 
-.lijutoid  line, 
.iii.fronlat  arch, 
^jiitul  periphery, 
.idl  capacity, 
L.:y  of  the  anterior  chamber, 
viiy  of  the  posterior  chamber, 
<ity  of  the  coronal  region. 


6.1  inches. 


4.5      " 
14.1      " 
19.5      '■      ■ 
83.    cubic  inches, 
33.5 

49.5  " 

16.76        " 
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I>r.  Morton  gives  the  result  of  the  measurement  of  twenty-three 
«^duU  skulls  of  the  pure  Inca  race.     <<  The  mean  of  the  internal 
capacity  is  73  cubic  inches,  which  is  probably  lower  than  that  of 
«.ny  other  people  now  existing,  not  excepting  the  Hindoos."    The 
mean  of  the  anterior  chamber  is  32,  of  the  posterior,  42,  of  the 
<:oronal  region,  12  cubic   inches.     The   highest   measure  of  the 
^coronal  region  is  20.5,  and  the  smallest,  9.25  cubic  inches.      The 
mean  facial  angle  is  75  degrees.     The  heads  of  nine  Peruvian  chil- 
dren appear  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  large,  as  those  of  children 
of  other  nations  of  the  same  age. — p.  133. 

The  small  size  of  the  brains  of  this  race,  compared  with  that  of 
the  Europeans  who  invaded  them,  is  in  accordance  with  the  ease 
with  which  the  former  were  overcome  and  retained  in  subjection. 
The  deficiency  in  the  posterior  region  of  the  brain,  in  which  the 
organs  of  the  domestic  affections  are  situated,  corresponds  with  their 
feeble  conjugal  attachment  and  indi^rence  to  the  lives  of  their  chil- 
dren.    The  diameter  from  Constructiveness  to  Constructiveness,  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Phillips  to  be  4.5  inches,  anJ  from  Ideality  to  Ideality, 
5.1.    These  organs  give  a  talent  for  art,  and  are  considerable.    The 
same  measurements  in  the  Naumkeagh,  the  race  which  occupied 
New  England,  and  whose  skulls  are  still  dug  up  near  Boston  and 
Salem,  and  which  never  made  any  attainments  in  the  arts,  are  4.1 
and  4  inches,  respectively.     Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  history  of  America, 
mentions  that  the  modern  Peruvian  race  was  distinguished  for  its 
extraordinary  powers  of  concealment  and  secrecy.      Mr.  Phillips 
states  the  breadth  from  Secretiveness  to  Secretiveness  to  be  5,6 
inches,   which   is  large;    the  longitudinal  diameter   is  only   6.1. 
The  region^  of  Combativeness  also  appears  to  be  de6cient  in  these 
skulls. 

The  iBoauois  confederacy  consisted  originally  of  five  nations,  the 
Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas.  They  were 
intellectually  superior  to  the  surrounding  nations,  passionately  devoted 
to  war,  and  victorious  over  the  other  tribes.  They  forced  their 
women  to  work  in  the  field  and  carry  burdens;  they  paid  little 
respect  to  old  age,  were  not  much  a^cted  by  love,  were  regardless 
of  connubial  obligations,  and  addicted  to  suicide.  **They  were 
proud,  audacious,  and  vindictive,  untiring  in  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy, 
and  remorseless  in  the  gratification  of  their  revenge.  Their  religious 
ideas  were  vague,  and  their  cautiousness  and  cunning  proverbial. 
They  were  finally  subdued  and  nearly  exterminated  by  the  Anglo- 
Americans  in  1779«  Some  miserable  remnants  of  them,  ruined  by 
intoxicating  liquors,  still  exist  in  the  state  of  New  York."  The  fol* 
lowing  is  the  skull  of  a  Huron,  one  of  these  nations. 
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The  following  are  average  measure  meats  of  the  live  skulls  of  iheae 
natiotw,  given  by  Dr.  Morion :  internal  capacity,  88;  coronal  regioo, 
15  i  anterior  chamber,  31.5;  posterior  chnmber,  50  cubic  inches. 

The  Abaucahiars  are  tbe  most  celebrated  and  powerful  of  the 
Chilian  tribes.  They  inhabit  the  region  between  the  rivers  Biobto 
and  Valdivta,  and  between  the  Aadcs  and  the  sea,  and  derive  their 
name  from  the  province  of  Arauco.  "They  are  a  robust  and  mus- 
cular people,  of  a  lighter  complexion  than  the  aurrounding  tribes. 
Endowed  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  bodily  activity,  they  reach 
old  ago  with  few  infirmities,  and,  generally,  retain  their  sight,  teetb, 
end  memory,  unimpaired.  They  are  brave,  discreet,  and  cunning  to 
a  proverb,  patient  in  fatigue,  enthusiastic  in  all  their  enterprises,  and 
fond  of  war  as  (he  only  source  of  distinction."  "  Their  vigilasM 
•oon  detected  the  value  of  the  military  discipline  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  especially  the  great  importance  of  cavalry  in  an  army;  and  they 
lost  no  time  in  adopting  both  these  resources,  to  the  dismay  and  dis- 
comfiture of  their  enemies.  Thus,  in  seventeen  years  after  their 
first  encounter  with  Europeans,  (hey  possessed  several  strong  sqind- 
rons  of  horse,  conducted  their  operations  in  military  order,  aix), 
unlike  the  Americans  generally,  met  their  enemies  in  the  open  field." 
"They  are  highly  susceptible  of  mental  culture,  but  they  despise  Ibe 
r*——'——  -<■  civilisation,  and  those  of  them  who  have  been  eductied 
'    colonies,  have  embraced  the  first  opportunity  to 
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resume  the  haunti  tfod  habits  or  their  nation."  p.  241.     The  follow- 
■Dg  ia  one  of  three  Araucanian  akalls  delineated  in  the  work. 

Araucamiaii,  Fig.  T. 


The  average  meaauTements  of  the  three  akulla  are  as  followa: 
internal  capacity,  79;  coronal  region,  15.4i  anterior  chamber,  32.2; 
posterior  chamber,  49.50. 

The  measurements  of  the  anterior  and  potUrior  chambers,  as  ve 
have  already  mentioned,  (p.  S49,)  are  not  ia  accordance  with  any 
phrenological  rule.  The  anterior  embracea  the  whole  intellect,  a 
portion  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  a  portion  of  the  animal  propen- 
Htiea;  while  the  posterior  chamber  includes  the  remainder  of  the 
animal  propensities,  and  the  remainder  of  the  moral  orgam.  The 
measurement  of  the  internal  capacity  is  free  from  all  objection;  and 
that  of  the  coronal  region  spproachea  to  correctness ;  but  the  firet 
gives  merely  the  aggregate  size  of  all  the  organs — aoimal,  mora), 
and  intellectual ;  and  the  second,  that  of  the  morel  organs,  with  a 
portion  of  the  intellectual  organs,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  organs 
common  to  man  with  the  lower  animals.  The  phrenological  mea- 
(urements  given  by  Mr.  Phillips  may  probably  afford  more  correct 
Dieans  of  comparing  one  portion  of  the  brain  with  another,  in  the 
difiereot  nations,  but  our  limits  prevent  us  from  analysing  them. 
Unfortunately,  also,  the  letter-press  titles  to  his  columns  are  printed 
upside  down,  which  renders  it  exceedingly  laborious  to  consult  them. 
We  therefore  only  remark,  that  the  application  of  lines  delineated  by 
Mr.  Combe  on  the  skull  Figure  I,  to  those  spec imene^ brings  out  the 
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Illation  between  the  mental  character  and  cranial  developemeot 
forcibly  to  the  eye.    Estimating  from  A  to  B  and  D,  the  ancieot 
Peruvian  is  seen  not  to  be  so  defective  in  the  intellectual  region  as 
a  cursory  glance  would  indicate;  while  the  modem  Peruvian  is 
obviously  larger  in  that  region.     The  space  above  D  C,  devoted  to 
the  moral  organs,  is  large  in  the  modern  Peruvian  in  proportion  to 
the  portion  below  C  D,  and  behind  the  ear.     This  race  was  intelU- 
gent  and  comparatively  mild,  but  superstitious  and  feeble.    It  has 
been  subdued  by  the  Europeans,  and  lives  under  their  dominioa. 
The  Hurons,  always  averse  to  civilisation,  have  been  nearly  exter- 
minated.    The  preponderance  of  the  region  below  C  D,  (that  of  the 
animal  propensities,)  in  them  is  conspicuous,  combined  with  relative 
deficiency  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  regions.     The  Araucanians 
have  maintained  their  independence  in  the  open  field,  but  resisted 
civilisation.     The  large  developement  of  the  space  ABC,  devoted 
to  intellect,  and  also  that  below  C  D,  and  behind  the  ear,  devoted  to 
the  propensities,  is  obvious,  while  the  space  below  C  D,  or  the 
region  of  the  moral  organs,  is  proportionally  deficient.     This  indi- 
cates great  animal  and  intellectual  power,  with  imperfectly  evolved 
moral  feelings.    To  the  latter  defect*  probably,  is  to  be«scribed  their 
aversion  to  civilised  habits.     The  inferiority  of  all  these  skulls  lo 
that  of  the  Swiss,  is  conspicuous.     The  internal  capacity  of  it  is 
95.5,  and  that  of  the  coronal  region,  21.25.    Dr.  Morton  does  set 
give  the  capacity  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  of  this 
skull,  but  the  larger  dimensions  of  the   intellectual   organs  have 
already  been  stated. 

We  have  no  space  to  enter  into  any  description  of  the  skulls  found 
in  the  ancient  tombs,  or  of  those  of  the  Flat-headed  Indians  and  Cba- 
ribe ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Dr.  Morton's  materials  are  full  and  satis- 
factory on  these  topics,  and  his  facts  and  eonclusions  highly  interest- 
ing. We  subjoin  a  few  of  the  general  results  at  which  he  arrives 
from  a  survey  of  his  entire  field.  , 

"  The  intellectual  faculties,"  says  he,  *^  of  the  great  AiusBicAif 
FAMILY,  appear  to  be  of  a  decidedly  inferior  cast,  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  Caucasian  or  Mongolian  races.  They  are  not 
only  averse  to  the  restraints  of  education,  but  for  the  most  part 
incapable  of  a  continued  process  of  reasoning  on  abstract  subjects* 
Their  mtnds  seize  with  avidity  on  simple  truths,  while  they  at  once 
reject  whatever  requires  investigation  and  analysis.  Their  proximity^ 
for  more  than  two  centuries^  to  European  institutions,  has  made 
scarcely  any  appreciable  change  in  their  mode  of  thinking,  or  their 
manner  of  life ;  and  as  to  their  own  social  eonditiont  they  are  pro- 
bably in  most  respects  what  they  were  at  the  primitive  epoch  f>S 
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ladc  few  or  no  improvementa  in  build* 

;  their  inventive  and  imitative  facultiea 

3  grade,  nor  have  they  the  amalleat  pre> 

lences.    The  long  annala  of  miaaionary 

ction  bestowed  npon  them,  ofier  but  very 

'^(^ceding  atatement,  which,  on  the  contrary, 

iinbined  testimony  of  almost  all  practical 

:ase8  where  they  have  received   an  ample 

t^mained  for  many  years  in  civilised  society, 

.leir  innate  love  of  their  own  national  usages, 

iniost  invariably  resumed  when  chance  baa  left 

r  themselves."    '*  However  much  the  benevolent 

the  inaptitude  of  the  Indians  for  civilisation,  the 

19  question  seems  to  be  established  beyond  a  doubt. 

'   physical  nature  are  alike  adapted  to  his  position 

es  of  men,  and  it  is  as  reasonable  to  expect  the  one  to 

IS  the  other.    The  structure  of  his  mind  appeara  to  be 

n  that  of  the  white  roan ,-  nor  can  the  two  harmonise  in 

relations,  except  on  the  most  limited  scale.      Every  one 

-.vcver,  that  the  mind  expands  by  culture;  nor  can  we  yet 

near  the  Indian  would  approach  the  Caucasian  after  educa- 

i  been  bestowed  on  a  single  family  through  several  successive 

:ons."  p.  82.* 

')  foftowing  are  parts  of  Dr.  Morton's  table  of  "  mean  results,'^ 

1  from  his  whole  measurements. 


Toltecan 

nations 

and  skulls 

Orom 
mounds. 

Barbarous 

nations, 

with 

skulls 

from  Uie 

valley  of 

Ohio. 

American 
race,  em- 
bracing 
Toltecan 
and  bar- 
barous 
nations. 

Flathead 

tribe  of 

Columbia 

river. 

Ancient 
Peru- 
vians. 

1 

1 

^5 

1! 

57 
46 
46 
46 
46 

• 

a 

ll 

0*3 

144 
119 
119 
117 
117 

• 

s 

79.6 
33.5 
46.2 
15.1 
64.5 

o  • 

• 

m 
i 

&1i 

• 

S 

73.2 
25.7 
47.4 
14.6 
58.6 

Internal  capacity  in  cabic  Inches, 
Capacity  of  anterior  chamber. 
Capacity  of  posterior  chamber, 
Capacity  of  coronal  region, 
{Capacity  of  sub-coroual  region, 

76.8 
32.5 
43.8 
14.0 
61.8 

87 
73 
73 
71 
71 

82.4 
34.5 
48.6 
16.2 
66.5 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

79.25 
32.25 
47.00 
11.09 
67.35 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

Remarks, — "  The  barbarous  nations  possess  a  larger  brain  by  6s 
cubic  inches  than  the  Toltecans ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  the  Tol- 


*  Dr.  Morton  adds  that  the  Indians  are  extremely  defective  in  comprehending 
t?ery  tbing  relating  to  numbers,  and  we  may  remark  that  Mr.  Combe,  in  his  lec- 
tures in  New  Haven,  showed  the  great  deficiency  of  the  organ  of  number  in  thr 
ikalls. 
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tecaos  poBsess  a  greater  relative  capacity  of  the  anterior  chamber  of 
the  skull,  in  the  proportion  of  42.3  to  41.8.  Again :  the  corooal 
region,  though  absoldtely  greater  in  the  barbarous  tribes,  is  rather 
larger  in  proportion  in  the  demi-civilised  tribes ;  and  the  facial  angle 
IS  much  the  same  in  both,  and  may  be  assumed,  for  the  race,  at  75 
degrees. 

'*  In  conclusion,  the  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  facts  c^oo- 
tained  in  this  work  tend  to  sustain  the  following  propositions : — 

"  1st.  That  tlie  American  race  difiers  essentially  from  all  others, 
not  excepting  the  Mdngolians;  nor  do  the  feeble  analogies  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  more  obvious  ones  in  civil  and  religious  institutions 
and  the  arts,  denote  any  thing  beyond  casual  or  colonial  comrouai- 
cation  with  the  Asiatic  nations ;  and  even  those  analogies  may  per- 
haps be  accounted  for,  as  Humboldt  has  suggested,  in  the  mere  coin- 
cidence arising  from  similar  wants  and  impulses  in  nations  inhabiting 
similar  latitudes. 

'<  2d.  That  the  American  nations,  excepting  the  polar  tribes,  are 
of  one  race  and  one  species,  but  of  two  great  families,  which  resemble 
each  other  in  physical,  but  differ  in  intellectual  character. 

"  3d.  That  the  cranial  remains  discovered  in  the  mounds  from 
Peru  to  Wisconsin,  belong  to  the  same  race,  and  probably  to  the 
Toltecan  family."    Dr.  Morton  subjoins  the  following, 

"  Note  on  the  internal  capacity  of  the  cranium  in  the  dijferent 
races  of  men.  Having  subjected  the  skulls  in  my  possession,  and 
such  also  as  I  could  obtain  from  my  friends,  to  the  internal  capacity 
measurement  already  described,  I  have  obtained  the  following  results. 
The  mean  of  the  American  race  (omitting  fractions)  is  repeated  here, 
merely  to  complete  the  table.  The  skulls  of  idiots,  and  persons  under 
age,  were  of  course  rejected. 


Eacea. 

No.  of  skulls. 

Menn  internal  capa- 
city in  cubic  inches. 

Largest  in 
Uw  series. 

Smalleit  in 
the  series. 

1.  Caucasian, 

2.  Mongolian, 

3.  Malay, 

4.  American, 

5.  Ethiopian, 

52 
10 
18 
147 
29 

87 
83 

81 
80 
78 

109 
93 
89 

100 
94 

75 
69 
64 
60 
65 

"  1st.  The  Caucasians  were,  with  a  single  exception,  derived  from 
the  lowest  and  least  educated  class  of  society.  It  is  proper,  however, 
to  mention  that  but  three  Hindoos  are  admitted  in  the  whole  number, 
because  the  skulls  of  these  people  are  probably  smaller  than  those  of 
any  other  existing  nation.  For  example,  seventeen  Hindoo  heads 
give  a  mean  of  but  seventy -five  cubic  inches ;  and  the  three  received 
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.1  average.    To  be  more  specific,  we 
r  of  indiTiduals  of  each  nation,  aa  fiur 


cind  Dutch, 
id  Scots, 

uybian,) 

•                  •                  •                  •                  1 

• 

IIS  not  ascertaioed, 
Total, 

6 
7 
7 
4 
1 
1 
3 
23 

52 

.  he  MongcHiaru  measured,  consist  of  Chinese  and  Eskimam ; 
it  id  worthy  of  remark,  three  of  the  latter  give  a  mean  of  8G 
>uches,  while  seven  Chinese  give  but  82. 
>!.  The  Malays  embrace  Malays  proper  and  Polynesians,  thir- 
of  the  former  and  Ave  of  the  latter ;  and  the  mean  of  each  pre- 
tits  but  a  fractional  difference  from  the  mean  of  all. 
'*  4th.  The  Eikwpiani  were  all  unmixed  negroes,  and  nine  of  them 
native  Africans,  for  which  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  Dr.  McDowell, 
formerly  attached  to  the  colony  at  Liberia.* 

"5th.  Respecting  the  American  race,  I  have  nothing  to  add, 
excepting  the  striking  fact  that,  of  all  the  American  nations,  the 
Peruvians  had  the  smallest  heads,  while  those  of  the  Mexicans  were 
something  larger,  and  those  of  the  barbarous  tribes  the  largest  of  all, 
viz. 


*i 


Peruvians,  collectively, 
Toltecan  nations,  \  Mexicans,  collectively, 

Barbarous  tribes,  as  per  table, 


76  cub.  in. 
79      " 

82      " 


*  Dr.  Morton  states  the  mean  internal  capacity  of  the  European,  or  Caucasian 
skoUs,  to  be  87,  and  of  the  Ethiopian,  or  Ne^ro  race,  to  be  78  cubic  inches.  We 
observe  that  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  in  his  **  Remarks  on  the  Fallacy  of  Professor 
Tiedemann*s  Comparison  of  the  Negro  brain  and  intellect  with  those  of  the  Euro- 
pean,** arrives  at  resalts  coinciding  with  those  obtained  by  Dr.  Morton.  Tiede- 
mann  gives  the  weight  of  only  four  Negro  brains.  **  The  average  European,**  he 
■ays,  **  runs  from  3  lbs.  2  oz.  to  4  lbs.  6  oz. ;  while  the  average  of  the  four  Negro 
brains  rises  to  only  3  lbs.  5  oz.  1  dr. ;  or  3  oz.  above  the  lowest  European  averages  ; 
and  the  highft  Negro  falls  5  oz.  short  of  the  highest  average  European,  and  no 
less  than  10  oz.  short  of  Cuvier*s  brain.**  Phren.  Jonrn.  voL  zi.  We  have  already 
ihown,  p.  547,  that  Tiedemann*s  linear  dimensions  of  the  European  and  Negro 
biain  also  oontradiet  his  theory  of  equality,  and  are  in  harmony  with  Dr.  Morton  V 
Fesolts. 
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"  Aa  loteresttog  question  remains  to  be  solved,  viz*  Ihe 
proportion  of  brain  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  of  the 
skull  in  the  different  races;  an  inquiry  for  which  I  have  hitherto 
possessed  nether  sufficient  leisure  nor  adequate  materials.'* — p.  261. 

We  now  add  Dr.  Morton's  statement  in  his  prefatory  letter  tc» 
Mr.  Phillips.  "I  am  free  to  acknowledge,''  says  h6»  ''that  there 
is  a  singular  harmony  between  the  mental  character  of  the  Indian 
and  his  cranial  developements,  as  explained  by  phrenology." 

Our  readers  will  discover,  in  the  length  and  minuteness  of  this 
article,  the  great  value  which  we  attach  to  Dr.  Morton's  work. 
We  regard  it  as  an  honour  to  the  country,  and  as  a  proof  of  talent, 
patience,  and  research  in  himself,  whicli  place  him  in  the  first  rank 
among  natural  philosophers.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  he  does  "not, 
even  now,  consider  his  task  as  wholly  completed ;"  but  hopes  to  pob* 
lish  a  "  supplementary  volume,  in  which  it  will  further  be  my  aim  to 
extend  and  revise  both  the  anatomical  and  phrenological  tables,  and 
to  give  basal  views  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  crania  delineated."  We 
sincerely  trust  that  the  favourable  reception  of  this  volume  will 
induce  him  to  execute  these  intentions.  Valuable  as  the  materials 
are  in  the  present  work,  they  lie  very  much  apart.  He  wrote  with- 
out systematic  relation  to  phrenology ;  yet  phrenological  facts  and 
inferences  are  presented  passim  throughout  the  work.  Mr.  Phillips^e 
phrenological  tables  are  extensive,  minute,  and  interesting,  but  they 
are  not  connected  directly  with  the  text ;  while  Mr.  Combe's  essay 
was  composed  and  printed  without  his  having  seen  either  the  text  of 
Dr.  Morton,  or  the  final  results  of  Mr.  Phillips's  measurements. 
There  is  strong  evidence,  in  this  course  of  proceeding,  of  a  very 
direct  love  of  truth,  and  a  reliance  on  all  its  parts  harmonising  with 
each  other ;  but  much  of  the  efiect  and  instruction  are  lost  to  the 
reader,  in  consequence  of  the  facts  and  principles  not  being  brought 
into  juxtaposition  by  the  respective  contributors.  We  shall  expect 
this  defect  to  be  supplied  in  the  next  edition,  which  we  do  not  doubt 
will  be  called  for.  The  work  4s  remarkably  cheap,  keeping  in  view 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed.* 

*  Poilfcrip(.-*On  page  553,  we  remarked  that  *^  there  it  a  discrepancy  between 
the  description  of  the  ancient  Peravian  skalls  and  the  civilisation  ascribed  to  their 
possessors,  which  is  unique  in  Dr.  Morton's  work.**  When  the  present  sheet  was 
in  the  press,  we  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Morton,  in  which  he  says,  "  Since  that 
part  of  my  work  which  relates  to  the  awient  Peruvians  was  written,  I  have  seen 
several  additional  casts  of  skalls  belonging  to  the  same  series,  and  although  I  aro 
satisfied  that  Plate  IV,  (Fig.  4,  p.  551,)  represents  an  unaltered  cranium,  yet,  as  it 
is  the  mly  unaUered  one  1  have  met  with  among  the  remains  of  that  ancient  people, 
I  wish  to  correct  the  statement,  too  hastily  drawn,  that  it  is  Me  cranial  tfpe  of  their 
nation.     My  matured  opinion  is,  that  the  ancient  Peruvians  were  a  braneb  of  the 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

Dr,  F.  J*  GalVs  System  of  the  Functions  of  the  Brainy  extracted 
from  Charles  Augustus  Blode*s  account  of  Dr*  GalVs  LectureSf 
held  on  the  abaoe  subject  at  Dresden^  1805. 

L.  D.  Chapen,  Esq.  of  New  York,  has  in  his  possession  a  small 
work  on  phrenology  with  the  *above  title.  It  is  probably  the  only 
copy  in  this  country,  and,  from  the  rarity  and  antiquity  of  the  work, 
it  is  certainly  quite  a  curiosity  in  the  history  of  the  science.  Dr* 
Gall,  in  the  early  course  of  his  labours,  wisely  determined  to  publish 
no  account  of  his  discoveries  until  he  could  do  the  subject  justice, 
and  acquit  himself  with  honour.  And  the  first  production  which  he 
ever  presented  to  the  public,  was,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Spurzheim, 
a  work  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  ofiered  to  the  French  Institute 
in  the  year  1808.  In  the  mean  time,  several  sketches  of  Df.  Gall's 
discoveries  were  published,  either  in  miscellaneous  periodicals,  or  in 
distinct  treatises  by  themselves.  In  this  last  class,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing notices  of  works:  Froriep  published  one  in  Berlin,  1802; 
Martens,  in  Leipzic,  1602 ;  Walther,  in  Zurich,  1802 ;  Bischofi",  in 
Berlin,  1805;  Blode,  in  Dresden,  1805.  This  last  was  published  in 
German,  and  from  which  the  work  heading  this  article  is  extracted 
and  translated  into  the  English  language.  It  was  undoubtedly 
designed  to  explain,  in  some  measure,  the  nature  of  Dr.  Gall's  disco- 
veries, and  prepare  the  public  mind  for  their  reception. 

The  work  before  us  (which  Mr.  Chapon  has  kindly  loaned  us)  is 
particularly  interesting  to  the  phrenologist,  in  a  historical  point  of 
view.  In  its  looks,  typography,  and  language,  it  bears  the  impress 
of  **  olden  times,"  and  seems  to  carry  the  reader  back  to  the  early 
history  and  labours  of  tb^  great  founder  of  the  science.  It  is,  as  it 
were,  a  mirror  through  which  we  may  behold  the  nature  and  extent 
of  Dr.  Gall's  discoveries  in  the  year  1605.  At  that  time,  he  had 
been  engaged  in  expounding  and  defending  publicly  the  science  only 
about  nine  years ;  but  more  than  thirty  years  had  then  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  his  first  discoveries  touching  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
and  it  is  even  truly  astonishing  how  much  he  accomplished  within  this 

great  ToItec«D  family,  and  that  the  craoiom  had  th«  lamc  general  characteristics 
ID  both.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  bow  they  narrowed  the  face  in  such  doe  pro- 
portion to  the  head ;  but  the  fact  seems  indisputable.  I  shall  use  every  exertion  to 
obtain  additional  materials  for  the  farther  illaitration  of  this  subject 

Signed,  Samosl.  Gboxok  Morton 

Philadelphia,  March  3, 1840. 
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period.  He  had,  even  at  that  date,  proved  and  settled  all  the  great 
fundamental  principles  of  the  science,  and  discovered  a  majority  of 
the  cerehral  organs;  and  that  our  readers  may  hecome  hotter 
acquainted  with  the  results  of  his  labours,  we  will  here  present  a 
brief  synopsis  of  the  work  before  us. 

It  opens  with  an  '*  anatomical  introduction,'*  designed  to  prove  not 
only  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  brain,  but  that  it  is  composed  of  two 
distinct  sets  of  nerves — viz.  the  diverging  and  converging  fibres. 
After  a  minute,  and  somewhat  extended,  exposition  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  brain,  he  enters  upon  a  discussion  respecting  its  functiooe, 
under  the  following  inquiries  or  propositions : — 

*'  Man  and  animals  are  born  with  certain  dispositions  and  inclinations, 
and  for  the  exertion  of  them  they  have  received  certain  organs,  by  way 
of  innate  instruments,  by  the  mean^  of  which  they  may  have  an  inter- 
course with  the  external  world.  These  organs  resiae  in  the  brain, 
which,  however,  must  not  be  considered  as  a  faculty,  but  merely  as  a 
material  requisite  of  it.  Nor  is  the  brain  the  general  organ  of  all  the 
mental  faculties,  but  merely  the  place  of  rendezvous  of  all  the  single 
organs,  each  innate  disposition  having  an  organ  of  its  own,  which  is  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  power  residing  in  the  disposition.  These 
organs  of  toe  innate  dispositions  are  expressed  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  and  form  certain  protuberances  on  the  osseous  cover  of  the  skull, 
by  which  the  existence  of  the  organs  may  be  ascertained  under  certain 
strictures.  And  from  these  observations  arises  the  special  system  of  the 
organs,  or  the  system  of  the  skull,  as  a  science  entirely  new." 

Each  of  the  above  propositions  are  discussed  at  considerable 
length.  For  instance,  the  inquiry  respecting  a  plurality  of  organs 
to  the  brain,  is  examined  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  *'.The  existence  of  sundry  single  organs  of  the  mental  dispo- 
sitions may  with  some  probability  be  inferred  from  analogy ;  for  we 
observe  throughout  the  whole  scale  of  creation,  that  whenever  nature 
intends  to  create  a  new  power,  or  produce  a  new  efl^ct,  she  will  also 
take  new  preparatory* arrangements  for  them." 

2.  **  It  is  a  fact,  known  and  proved,  that  man  can  vary  the  objects 
of  reflection  and  attention  at  large." 

3.  *<  All  men,  if  the  brain  were  the  general  organ  of  the  soul, 
must  by  nature  be  endowed  with  like  dispositions ;  hut  this  is  not  the 
ease.  For  experience  teaches  us,  that  with  regard  to  their  intensity 
or  intrinsic  quality,  the  greatest  variety  is  found,  even  from  infancy, 
in  the  dispositions  of  man." 

4.  *'  The  single  dispositions  to  most  mental  powers,  innate  to  man, 
are,  again,  found  single  and  detached  in  the  diflerent  species  of 
animals." 

5.  "  The  dispositions  of  man  cannot  reside  in  one  and  the  sane 
organ  for  every  disposition,  because  these  dispositions  are  not  dete- 
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loped  at  one  and  the  same  time,  but  at  aereral  diftrent  periods  of 
life." 

6.  *^  The  existence  of  sundry  single  dispositions,  and  their  being 
attended  with  their  respective  organs  in  the  brain,  likewise  is  proved 
from  many  phenomena  which  appear  in  hurts  and  distempers  of  the 
brain."*^ 

7.  '<  We  lastly  may,  from  many  other  physiok>gical  and  psycho- 
logical phenomena  and  facts,  be  led  to  suppose  that  every  single 
mental  power  must  have  its  own  organ  in  the  brain.'^  Dr.  Gall 
here  enters  into  an  examination  of  the  philosophy  of  sleeping, 
dreaming,  somnambulism,  visions,  ecstacies,  and  the  effects  of  medi- 
cines and  intoxicating  drinks  on  the  brain,  and  deduces  from  each  of 
these,  severally,  many  important  facts  and  arguments  in  proof  of  a 
plurality  of  cerebral  organs.  His  remarks  on  the  organisation  and 
growth  of  the  skull,  showing  that  its  general  shape  and  particular 
protuberances  are  occasioned  by  the  brain,  and,  consequently,  that 
its  external  surface  corresponds  to  its  internal,  and  therefore  the  size 
of  the  individual  cerebral  organs  may  be  very  accurately  ascertained 
by  the  developcments  of  the  skull — his  remarks  on  all  these  topics 
are  copious,  critical,  and  satisfactory.  AAer  disposing  of  these 
points.  Dr.  Gall  enters  upon  the  description  and  an  analysis  of  the 
several  mental  faculties  which  he  had  then  discovered.  In  this  list, 
we  find  twenty-seven  organs  mentioned,  the  names  of  which  are  as 
follows : — **  The  impulse  to  propagation  ;  Tendemeas  far  offspring  ; 
The  organ  of  the  aptness  to  receive  an  education;  The  organ  of 
Locality  ;  Of  the  recollection  of  persons  ;  The  disposiiiotifor  colour- 
ing^  and  the  delighting  in  colours;  The  organ  of  sound;  Ariih- 
tnetic  ;  Words  ;  Language  ;  Mechanical  skill ;  Friendly  attachment ; 
Valour  ;  Murdering  ;  Cunning  ;  Larceny  ;  Weight ;  Ambition  and 
vanity;  Circumspection;  Comparative  perspicuity;  Metaphysical 
perspicuity  ;  Wit ;  Inference  ;  Good-nature  ;  Theosophy  ;  PersevC' 
ranee  and  Jfimtc." 

These  are  the  English  names  applied  by  the  translator,  and  it  is 


*  The  following^  carioat  fkct,  under  this  head,  ii  introdaced  by  the  compiler  of 
the  work  in  the  form  of  «  note : — **  Very  remarkable  ii  the  tnetance  which  the 
celebrated  Vilitrs^  in  his  ezpositioo  of  Gali*8  system,  relates  of  a  yoang  woman, 
who,  throujifh  some  accident  during  her  first  childbed,  lost  all  recollection  of  what 
had  happened  to  her  ever  since  her  marriage.  She  would  hear  neither  of  her  hna- 
band  nor  of  her  child,  constantly  endeavoured  to  remove  both  from  her,  and 
nothing  but  repeated  persuasions  and  the  authority  of  the  asseverations  of  her 
relatives  were  able  to  convince  her  that  she  was  a  wife  and  a  mother.  She,  how- 
ever, could  never  recolleot  the  first  year  of  her  wedlock.** — Monthly  Mag*  Jan. 
1605,  p.  494. 
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quite  probable  Ihat  many  of  them  do  not  clearly  ezpreae  the 
or  just  the  right  shade  of  meaniog  which  Gall  might  have  iaCended, 
as  he  first  described  and  named  the  organs  in  the  German  language. 
It  will  be  observed  that  these  names  have  now  been  very  miich 
changed,  and  that  several  additional  organs  have  since  been  discovered. 
This  might  rationally  be  expected  in  the  farther  developements  of  the 
science,  and  it  moreover  a£K>rds  evidence  of  the  truth  and  reality  of 
the  discoveries.  Though  some  changes  have  taken  place  id  the 
number  and  nomenclature  of  the  organs,  yet  the  location  and  eeeen- 
tial  functions  of  aU  the  organs  which  Gall  discovered  and  described, 
remain  now  the  same  that  they  ever  were. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  Dr.  Gall  did  not  first 
map  out  the  skull,  or  merely  conjecture  the  location  of  the  organs, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  proceeded  slowly,  step  by  step,  disco- 
vering first  one  organ,  then  another,  and  another.  In  proof  of  this, 
we  quote  the  following  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Combe,  last  year,  in 
his  lectures  in  this  city: — ^*  When  I  was  in  Germany,"  says  Mr. 
Combe, ''  I  saw  a  collection  of  books  describing  the  science  at  dif* 
ferent  stages  of  its  progress,  and  also  skulls  marked  at  different 
times;  all  proving  that  the  organs  were  discovered  in  succession. 
Indeed,  I  have  found  in  this  country  a  most  unexpected  corrobora- 
tion of  the  fact.  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq.  of  this  city,  when  a  young* 
man,  and  on  a  visit  to  Europe,  in  1806,  attended  a  course  of  Dr. 
Gall's  lectures,  and  was  so  much  interested,  that  he  requested  Dr. 
Spurzhcim  to  mark  out  the  places  of  the  organs  on  the  skull,  which 
he  did.  This  is  the  skull,  (which  Mr.  Biddle  has  kindly  presented 
me,  saying  that  I  could  make  a  better  use  of  it  than  he  could,)  and 
you  perceive  that  there  are  a  number  of  unoccupied  places.  You 
perceive  that  Hope,  Conscientiousness,  Individuality,  Concentrative- 
ness.  Time,  Size,  and  Weight,  are  not  marked  upon  it,  they,  at  that 
time,  being  unascertained." 


ARTICLE  V. 


A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Woodville  Lyceum  Association^  by 
Mariako  Cubi  I  SoLEB,  Professor  of  Modern  Language^  in  the 
College  of  Louisiana.     8vo.  pp.  24. 

This  is  an  address  on  phrenology,  delivered  publicly  before  a  large 
audience  al  Woodville,  by  Professor  Soler,  of  the  Louisiana  College, 
located  at  Jackson.     From  numerous  sources,  we  have  evidence 
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to  believe  that  phrenology  not  only  has  many  able  advocates,  but  has 
created  a  very  general  interest  throughout  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity j  in  this  portion  of  the  United  States.  The  science  is  taught  in 
several  of  their  public  institutions  of  learning,  and  not  unfrequenlly 
is  made  the  theme  of  popular  addresses  and  lectures.  Such  is  the 
character  of  the  pamphlet  now  before  us.  Though  it  treats  chiefly 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  science,  yet  they  are  ably  and 
lacidly  discussed,  under  the  following  heads ; — First,  that  the  mind 
acts  through  the  brain  ;  Secondly,  that  the  mind  employs,  variously ^ 
different  portions  of  the  brain  ;  and,  Thirdly,  that  size  of  brain  is  a 
chief  element  of  mental  power, 

AAer  disposing  of  these  propositions.  Professor  Soler  discourses  in 
a  general  manner  on  the  three  natures  of  man,  morale  intellectual^ 
and  animal ;  that  there  are  certain  innate  faculties  or  powers  per- 
taining  to  each,  and  possessing  certain  fixed  and  definite  relations  to 
external  objects;  that  these  faculties  are  all  primarily  good  in  their 
nature,  though  liable  to  perversion ;  that  man  is,  by  his  creation,  a 
free  moral  agent,  and  can  direct  and  control  these  powers  at  his  will; 
that  his  highest  happiness,  and  the  perfection  of  his  being,  require 
that  all  these  faculties  should  be  exercised  in  perfect  harmony,  and 
gratified  by  their  appropriate  objects,  and  that  such  a  course  is  no 
less  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  nature  of  man  than  with  the 
requirements  of  God.  As  a  specimen  of  his  style  and  manner  of 
treating  the  subject,  we  present  below  the  last  two  pages  of  this 
lecture. 

"We  must  study  man  as  he  has  been  created ;  created  by  supremely 
perfect  wisdom,  for  supremely  perfect  ends ;  with  imperfect  but  improv- 
ing elements — with  liabilities  to  sink  into  vice,  but  with  powers  to  walk 
in  the  path  of  rectitude — with  tendencies  to  suffer  misery,  but  with  capa- 
cities to  seek  and  enjoy  present  and  future  happiness. 

"But  religion,  as  well  as  philosophy,  shows  that  virtue  and  happiness, 
not  vice  and  misery,  were  the  object  of  the  Almighty  in  the  creation  of 
man.  Religion,  as  well  as  philoaopbv,  shows  that  virtue  and  happiness 
consist  in  obeying,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  laws  which  Grod  has  established 
for  the  physical  and  moral  government  of  the  universe  ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  becomes  our  most  imperative  duty  to  discover  these  laws,  that 
we  may  act  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
Phrenology  explains  the  laws  which  govern  mind  here  below — mind, 
as  it  exists  in  our  present  condition,  connected  with  matter.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  it,  therefore,  we  remain,  to  a  very  great  extent,  ignorant  of 
the  manner  in  which  we  ought  to  act,  in  the  most  important  occasions 
of  our  lives,  to  ensure,  now  and  hereafter,  happiness  to  ourselves  and 
others. 

"  Take  marriage  for  example.  Without  a  knowledge  of  phrenology — 
without  knowing  that  God  has,  by  an  eternalj  unchangeable  decree, 
ordained  that  man  can  only  be  virtuous  and  happy  by  satisfying  tempe- 
rattly  and  harmoniously  all  his  desires,  we  may  enter  into  that  condi- 
doD  and  reap  from  it  ourselves,  and  communicate  or  transmit  to  others, 
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affliction  and  misery  instead  of  gratificatioa  and  joy.    Suppose  a  persoa, 
influenced  only  by  lore  of  the  beautiful  and  love  of  property,  disregards 
the  cravings  of  the  remaining  thirty-three  mental  instincts,  and  forms  a 
matrimonial  connection  with  an  individual  beautiful  and  rich,  indeed, 
but  incapable  of  gratifying  the  other  organs.    Ideality  and  Acquisiiive^ 
ness  will  no  doubt  luxuriate  for  a  while,  but,  like  hunger  surroaoded  by 
dainties,  they  will  soon  cease  to  crave.     In  this  satiated  condiiioo. 
Benevolence,  Adhesiveness,  intellect,  Self-esteem,  will  cry  aload   for 
satisfaction ;  and  if,  instead  of  flnding  in  the  individual  with  whom  we 
have  connected  ourselves  for  life  the  proper  qualities  to  appease   the 
cravings  of  these  other  mental  appetites,  we  only  find  there  immoral 
principles,  levity,  ignorance,  and  undignified  deportment,  what  a  harvest 
of  affliction  and  misery  we  shall  reap,  notwithstanding  the  transcendent 
beauty  and  immense  property  of  our  partner!     On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
marry  chiefly  with  a  view  to  satisfy  what  is  termed  pure,  disinterested 
love,  and  even  all  our  moral  sentiments,  but  disregard  Acquisitiveness 
and  the  sense  of  feeling,  thus  becoming  blind  to  the  known  laws  of  phy- 
sical existence  and  transmission,  neither  the  most  exquisite,  the  most 
refined   satisfaction  of  all   our  aflections,  nor  the  most  sublime  and 
heaven-like  enjoyment  of  all  our  virtuous  cravings,  will  make  up  for  the 
miseries  of  want,   or  the  pangs  created  by  a  deformed,  sickly,  half- 
starved,  suflering  progeny. 

^' As  this  principle  is  of  universal  application,  I  might  multiply,  with- 
out end,  examples  in  illustration  of  it.  The  one  ofiered  may  suffice  for 
the  present.  We  may  smile,  or  we  may  be  serious,  when  we  hear  of 
man's  possessing  thirty-five  organs,  and  of  his  having  various  clashing, 
opposing,  and  antagonistic  desires ;  but  it  will  nevertheless  be  certain, 
that  the  greater  number  of  them  we  satisfy  in  any  action,  the  more 
religious,  moral,  happy  we  are,  and  shall  be,  as  far  as  that  action  is 
concerned ;  and  the  fewer  we  gratify,  the  more  vicious,  immoral,  and 
miserable.  With  a  knowledg:^  of  phrenology  we  shall  be  certain,  that 
in  marriage,  or  in  any  other  action,  not  one  but  all  our  organs  must  be 
satisfied  temperately  and  in  due  proportion,  and  that,  therefore,  we  must 
study  not  only  the  nature  of  the  action  in  all  its  bearings,  but  also  our- 
selves as  connected  with  that  action.  When  we  shall  be  certain  that 
our  animal  passions,  as  well  as  our  intellectual  powers  and  moral  feel- 
ings, will  all  be,  by  that  action,  temperately  and  harmoniously  gratified, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  be  certain  that  we  are  right — then,  and 
not  till  then,  shall  we  be  certain  that  we  obey  the  laws  of  God. 

"And  here,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  to  observe,  that  power  of  acting 
establishes  duty  of  performance.  If  it  has  pleased  Infinite  Wisdom  to 
bestow  upon  us  animal  instincts,  moral  sentiments,  and  intellectual 
powers,  and  to  place  us  in  a  sphere  where  these  capacities  can  find 
ample  scope  for  action  and  guidance,  as  all  the  facts  which  constitute 
the  sciences  of  geology,  physiology,  and  phrenology  prove,  we  are  in 
duty  bound  to  give  them  well  regulated  exercise.  We  can,  as  moral 
and  intellectual  beings,  discern  results,  and  be  anxious  to  act  for  the 
general  good.  If  we  do  not  use  our  efforts  so  to  do,  as  far  as  in  us  lies 
the  power,  we  are  responsible  to  God  and  man  for  our  neglect,  and  for 
all  the  evil  to  us  and  to  others,  which  shall  arise  from  it.  He  who  acts 
now?,  without  connecting  his  present  action  with  its  inevitable  y«/Mrc 
result,  and  without  ascertaining,  as  far  as  it  is  in  his  power  to  aseertain, 
that  the  result  will  be  for  present  as  well  as  future,  for  individual  as 
well  as  general  happiness,  acts  not  like  a  man,  and  clearly  transgresses 
the  laws  of  God,  which  have  given  him  the  power,  and  therefore  made 
••  *^is  duty  to  use  eflbrts  to  become  more  and  more  virtuous,  useful,  and 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

'TreatUe  on  the  Physiological  and  Moral  Management  of  Infancy^ 
bv  Andrew  Combe,  M.  D.  with  Notes  and  a  Supplementary 
Chapter,  by  John  Bell,  M.  D.  Published  by  Carey  d&  Hart. 
12mq.  pp.  307. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  work  from  the  well-known  pen  of  Dr.  A. 
CSmbe,  and  though  its  contents  do  not  strictly  come  within  the  pro- 
vince of  phrenology,  yet  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  its  matter,  as 
well  as  from  its  intimate  connection  with  the  principles  of  that 
science,  we  deem  the  work  well  worthy  of  a  notice  in  this  place. 
From  a  critical  examination  of  its  pages,  we  predict  that  this  new 
production  of  Dr.  Combo  is  destined  to  be  as  popular,  and  to  have  as 
extensive  a  circulation,  as  his  former  work  on  •  the  "  Principles  of 
Physiology,  applied  to  Health  and  E^pcation.'"^  The  increasing 
demand  for  works  on  the  subject  of  physiology  and  its  practical 
applications,  is  a  cheering  evidence  of  the  advancement  of  a  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  which,  of  all  others,  involves  most  seriously  the 
happiness  and  best  interests  of  mankind.  The  primary  cause  of 
this  change  in  the  community  may  be  attributed,  in  no  small  degree, 
to  the  interest  which  the  discovery  and  progress  of  phrenology  have 
created.  In  fact,  phrenology  is  strictly  a  part  of  physiology,  being 
simply  the  results  of  an  investigation  into  the  true  functions  of  the 
brain— the  most  important  organ  in  the  human  body.  The  advo- 
cates of  this  science  were  the  first  in  Great  Britain  to  proclaim  the 
vast  importance  of  a  general  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
physical  organisation.  They  took  the  lead  in  expounding  these 
laws,  and  showing  their  various  applications,  by  writing  popular 
essays  for  sundry  periodicals,  by  the  publication  of  numerous  works, 
and  the  delivery  of  many  public  lectures  on  the  subject.  Such,  also, 
has  been  the  case  in  our  own  country. 

No  person  but  a  believer  in  phrenology  can  fully  perceive  and 
appreciate  the  important  bearings  wlhich  the  principles  of  physiology 
has  on  human  happiness.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  see  the 
entire  dependence  of  all  mental  manifestations  upon  physical  organic 
sation,  before  mankind  will  ever  pay  that  attention  to  the  laws  of  the 
animal  economy  which  their  nature  and  importance  demand.     This 

*  We  are  informed,  on  good  suthority,  that  the  M eaara.  Harpers,  of  New  York, 
have  Bold  over  thirty  thousand  copiea  of  this  work  within  four  years,  and  they  have 
recently  itsoed  a  new  edition,  considerably  improved  and  enlarged,  which  will  un- 
doabtedly  find  aa  great  a  sale. 
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is  one  of  the  principal  causes  why  these  laws  have  been  so  littk 
appreciated  or  understood,  both  by  the  learned  and  the  unle&med. 

And  just  as  long  as  mind  is  studied  and  regarded  as  an  abUrad 
entity y  being  entirely  independent  in  its  operations  of  the  body,  and 
as  long  as  there  exists  in  the  community  a  certain  kind  of  contempc 
for  the  latter,  just  so  long  will  there  be  ignorance  and  violatioo  of 
some  of  the  most  important  laws  in  the  moral  government  of  God. 
Mere  dry  precepts  or  verbal  directions  are  not  sufficient  on  this  sab*. 
ject.     We  must  become  thoroughly  acquainted,  by  observation  and 
study,  with  the  nature  of  the  taws  involved,  and  the  consequences  of 
their  violation.     And  this  remark  applies  not  only  to  the  laws  of 
organic  matter,  but  also  to  the  laws  of  mind — for  the  laws  of  the 
latter  are  as  fixed  and  certain  as  those  of  the  former;  and  when 
violated,  their  penalties  are  equally  unavoidable. 

The  work  before  us  contains  a  very  clear  and  faithful  cxposttioo 
of  these  laws,  as  applied  to  infancy.     It  is  one  of  Dr.  Combers  best 
productions ;  and  we  hesitate  not  to  affirm  that  it  is  decidedly  the 
most  valuable  and  useful  work  that  has  ever  been  written  on  the 
subject.    The  truth  of  this  remark  could  be  fully  substantiated,  did 
space  permit ;  but  as  we  shall  take  occasion  to  refer  to  some  topics  in 
this  work  hereafter,  our  present  notice  of  it  must  necessarily  be 
brief.      It  discusses  tho  following  topics : — extent  of  mortality  in 
infancy ;  sources  of  disease  in  infancy ;  delicacy  of  constitution  in 
infancy ;  conditions  in  the  mother  affecting  the  health  of  the  child ; 
of  the  constitution  of  the  infant  at  birth  ;  the  nursery,  and  conditions 
required  in  it;   the  management  of  the   infant   immediately  aAer 
birth — washing  and  dressing;   food  of  the  infant  at  birth;  on  the 
choice,  properties,  and  regimen  of  a  nurse ;  artificial  nursinor  and 
weaning ;  cleanliness,  exercise,  and  sleep  in  early  infancy ;  manage- 
ment of  the  infant  during  teething ;  management  from  the  time  of 
weaning  to  the  end  of  the  second  year ;  on  the  moral  managemeDt 
of  infancy;  and  a  supplementary  chapter,  including  some  general 
remarks  on  the  above  subjects,  with  particular  reference  to  this 
country,  by  the  American  editor.  Dr.  J.  Bell.     Dr.  B.  has  also 
appended  to  the  other  chapters  many  valuable  notes.     We  most 
cordially  recommend  this  work  to  the  attention  of  all  our  readers; 
it  should  be  not  only  read,  but  studied  by  every  parent — and  most 
especially  by  every  mother — throughout  the  United  States. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Philosophy  of  Mind^  developing^  new  sources  of  Ideas,  designating 
their  distinctive  classes^  and  simplifying  the  faculties  and  operations 
of  the  uhole  mind.  By  John  Stearns,  M.  D.  of  New  York,  late  Pre- 
sident of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Slate.  ^ 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  treatise  (in  pamphlet  foun,  8vo.  ppi  25) 
00  mental  science.  The  writer,  after  some  general  observations  on  the 
nature  and  importance  of  mental  philosophy,  proceeds  to  remark  as 
follows: — "I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  my  views  on  this  subject,  for 
which  I  claim  no  farther  credence  than  as  they  may  consist  with  reason 
and  with  truth,  and  be  sustained  by  facts  and  by  satisfactory  evidence. 
Preparatory  to  more  detailed  explanations,  I  now  submit  the  following 
propositions,  as  comprehending  the  fundamental  principles  of  this 
theory : — 

"I.  Man  consists  of  three  distinct  entities. — Body,  Sodl,  and  Mind. 

"II.  The  ideas  of  sensation  are  those  carnal  ideas  which  constitute 
the  animal  propensities,  and  which  we  derive,  in  common  with  other 
animals,  from  the  five  senses. 

"III.  The  intellectual,  and  moral,  and  religious  ideas,  which  some 
philosophers  ascribe  to  refiection,  and  to  innate  principles,  are  derived 
entirely  and  exclusively  from  the  soul.  In  the  soul  is  held  the  high 
court  of  chancery,  denominated  conscience,  or  the  moral  sense. 

"IV.  When  the  soul  operates  upon  the  brain,  it  produces  what  may 
be  denominated  a  moral  mind^  endowed  with  intellectual  and  religious 
faculties;  and  until  excited  to  operation  by  this  operation,  the  faculties 
of  the  brain  remain  perfectly  dormant. 

"Y.  When  the  senses  operate  upon  the  brain,  they  produce  what  may 
be  denominated  a  sensual  mindy  which  man  possesses  in  common  with 
the  inferior  animals,  but  which  is  essentially  changed  and  improved  by 
the  accession  of  the  soul  to  the  body." 

Dr.  Stearns  here  discusses,  at  some  length,  his  first  proposition,  after 
which  he  ofiers  sundry  remarks  i^  proof  and  illustration  of  the  remain- 
ing propositions.  VVe  cannot  here  present  even  an  analysis  of  his 
views,  and  much  less  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  merits  of  his 
theory  of  mind.  It  is  altogether  too  abstract  and  metaphysical  to  dis- 
cuss in  a /}Areno/og-tca/ journal. 

Aspects  of  Phrenology  on  Religion, — In  a  recent  number  of  the 
Georgia  Argus,  (a  weekly  paper  published  at  Columbus,  Ga.)  we  find 
the  following  communication  of  a  correspondent,  addressed  to  the 
editors : — 

"I  had  the  pleasure  last  Sabbath  of  attending  the  very  able  and 
learned  discourse  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blake,  at  the  Methodist  church;  his 
subject  was  managed  with  great  ability ;  showing  evidently  a  mind  of 
the  highest  order  of  intellect,  and  studiously  cultivated.  In  the  elucida- 
tion of  a  portion  of  his  subject,  he^  incidentally  mentioned  the  science  of 
phrenology  ;  and  remarked,  that  if  it  was  properly  understood  by  divines, 
and  its  principles  practically  taught,  great  good  would  result  to  the 
church;  the  idea  appeared  to  the  auditors,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  somewhat 
absurd,  as  a  smile  was  visible  throoghont ;  it  struck  me,  however,  as 
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true ;  in  fact,  I  have  tor  maoy  years  believed  that  the  time  was  not  far 
distant  when  truths  brought  to  lisht  by  philosophy  would  be  called  to 
aid  the  cause  of  religion.     It  has  l)een  unfortunate  for  the  world,  bow- 
ever,  that  so  much  bigotry  should  have  existed  in  different  ages :  Galileo 
was  told  from  high  authority  in  the  church,  that  his  doctrine  of  the 
earth's  revolution  around  the  sun  was  at  variance  with  Holy  Writ,  and 
that'  therefore  it  could  not  be  true ;  the  same  was  said  to  Columbus,  upon 
his  intimation  of  the  existence  of  another  continent.    Bishop  Butler, 
^am  Smith,  Dugald  Stewart,  Dr.  Huchioson,  Mr.  Ried,  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown,  and  Judge  Blacksione,  have  all  carried  out  in  their  teachings 
the  principles  of  phrenology,  though  ignorant  of  the  science.    Improve- 
ment in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  is  progressive,  consequently 
the  arts  and  sciences  advance  in  every  age.    The  discovery  of  the  art  cif 
printing  greatly  aided  the  cause  of  religion  and  the  spread  of  the  gospel; 
so  the  discovery  of  phrenology  is  destined  by  the  Almighty  to  carry 
truth  into  the  ranks  of  error,  to  scatter  that  darkness  which  now  en- 
shrouds the  intellectual  and  moral  world,  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  Grod 
and  religion,  and  to  teach  mankind  that  all  the  faculties  of  their  nature, 
when  brought  into  harmony  with  those  laws  which  govern  man  and  ex- 
ternal nature,  will  constitute  him  happy  here,  and  that  a  conformity  to 
the  will  of  God  wil|  render  him  happy  hereafter. 

"  The  time  will  come,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  phrenology  and  reli- 
gion harmonise :  that  the  mysterious  truths  of  the  one  will  be  analo- 
gically illustrated  by  the  other;  both  teach  the  supremacy  of  roan's  moral 
nature;  revelation  addtesses  the  individual  powers  and  faculties  which 
phrenology  ascribes  to  man;  revelation  and  phrenology  alike  suppose 
man  designed  by  the  Creator  to  believe  mysterious  truths,  and  capable 
of  believing  them,  and  righteously  punished  if  this  disbelief  be  persevered 
in ;  both  agree  in  the  fallen  condition  of  man  ;  both  recognise  the  moral 
conflict  in  the  breast  of  a  good  man  between  antagonistic  principles; 
both  acknowledge  diversity  of  endowment,  and  consequent  responsi- 
bilitv;  both  demand  candour  and  charity  in  judging  others;  both  agree 
in  their  estimate  of  virtue,  and  in  exploding  the  doctrine  of  human 
merit.    Truth  and  error  cannot  harmonise."  . 

Laws  of  Hereditary  Descent. — It  is  a  settled  principle  in  physiology, 
that  the  organisation  of  children  depends  very  much  on  that  of  the 
parents.  This  principle  pervades*  all  organic  matter,  and  has  long  been 
observed  and  successfully  applied  in  many  departments  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  But  the  great  mass  of  mankind  have  been  either  profoundly 
ignorant,  or  entirely  unmindful  of  the  fact,  that  the  human  race  is,  in 
like  manner,  governed  by  organic  laws,  and  is  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment by  precisely  the  same  means.  It  would  seem  at  first  scarcely  pos- 
sible, that  there  could  exist  such  ignorance  and  indifference  on  a  subject 
that  so  vitally  affects  the  health,  happiness,  and  best  interests  of  man. 
Strange  that  he  should  not  exercise  reason  and  common  sense  for  the 
improvement  of  his  own  race,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  brutes ! 

Phrenology  is  destined  to  throw  great  light  on  this  intricate  and  all-  , 
important  subject.  Facts  abundantly  prove  that  not  only  bodily  predig- 
position  to  certain  diseases  is  transmitted  from  parents  to  children,  bat 
that  mental  peculiarities  are  aUo^  to  a. great  extent,  the  result  of  heredi- 
tary descent.  Phrenology,  by  makinc:  Known  the  true  functions  of  tbe 
brain,  and  showing  the  dependence  of  mind  on  matter,  enables  us  to  un- 
derstand the  laws  which  govern  the  transmission  of  mental  qualities— 
that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  faculties  which  predominate  in  strength  aod 
atniviiy  in  the  parents  will  constitute  the  leading  features  of  character 
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in  their  childreo.  Tbas  strong  animal  propensities,  selfish  feelings,  and 
moral  sentiments,  may  severally  be  transmitted ;  or  faculties  calculated 
to  excel  in  the  mechanic  arts,  fine  arts,  and  poetry,  or  those  better 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  literature,  science,  and  philosophy.  These 
laws  involve  interests  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and  cannot  in  their 
proper  place  receive  too  much  attention.  They  have  repeatedly  been 
alluded  to  in  the  Journal,  but  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  its  pages 
hereafter. 


Mental  Derangement'^The  following  curious  case  of  insanity  we 
copy  from  the  Philadelphia  Gazette  of  July  7.  The  mental  phenomena 
in  the  present  instance  are  entirely  inexplicable  on  any  other  principle 
whatever,  except  that  of  a  plurality  of  organs  to  the  brain.  Only  a  few 
faculties  appear  to  have  been  deranged ;  Combativeness,  Destructive- 
ness,  and  Cautiousness,  were  undoubtedly  most  affected.  The  intellec- 
tual faculties  as  a  class,  it  appears,  were  unimpaired.  The  facts  in  the 
case  were  as  follows : — 

"  Some  thirty  years  ago,  a  beautiful  lady,  the  only  daughter  of  a  noble 
house  in  the  north  of  Germany,  from  having  been  one  of  the  most  cheer- 
ful girls,  became  subject  to  fits  of  the  deepest  melancholy.  Ail  the 
entreaties  of  her  parents  were  insufficient  to  draw  from  her  the  reason  of 
it ;  to  their  afiection,  she  was  cold — to  their  caresses,  rude  ;  and  though 
society  failed  to  enliven  her,  she  bore  her  part  in  it  with  a  power  and  a 
venom  of  sarcasm  that  were  as  strange  to  her  former  character  as  they 
were  unbecoming  her  sex  and  youth.  The  parents  contrived,  during  her 
temporary  absence  from  home,  to  investigate  the  contents  of  her  writing- 
desk,  but  no  indications  of  a  concealed  or  disappointed  passion  were  to 
be  found,  and  it  was  equally  clear  that  no  papers  had  been  removed. 
The  first  news  tbey  heard  of  her  was,  that  the  house  in  which  she  was 
visiting  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground ;  that  she  had  been  saved  with  dif- 
ficulty, though  her  room  was  not  in  that  part  of  the  building  where  the 
fire  had  commenced ;  that  her  escape  had  at  first  been  taken  for  granted, 
and  that  when  her  door  was  hurst  open,  she  was  found  still  dressed  and 
seated  in  her  usual  melancholy  altitude,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground. 

"  She  returned  home  neither  altered  in  manner  or  changed  in  demeanor, 
and  as  painfully  brilliant  in  conversation  when  forced  into  it.  Within 
two  months  of  her  return,  the  house  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  her 
mother  perished  in  the  flames;  she  was  again  found  in  the  same  state  as 
on  the  former  occasion ,  did  not  alter  her  deportment  upon  hearing  the 
fate  of  her  mother,  made  no  attempt  to  console  her  fathet,  and  replied  to 
the  condolence  of  her  friends  with  a  bitteiness  and  scorn  almost«demo- 
niacal.  The  father  and  daughter  removed  to  a  spa  for  change  of  scene. 
On  the  night  of  their  arrival,  the  hotel  was  in  flames;  but  this  time  the 
fire  began  in  her  apartment,  for  from  her  window  were  the  sparks  first 
seen  to  issue,  and  again  was  she  found  dressed,  seated,  and  in  a  reverie. 
The  hotel  was  the  property  of  the  sovereign  of  the  little  state  in  which 
the  spa  was  situated. 

"An  investigation  took  place;  she  was  arrested,  and  at  once  confessed 
that  on  each  of  the  three  occasions  she  had  been  the  culprit ;  that  she 
could  not  tell  wherefore,  except  that  she  had  had  an  irresistible  longing 
to  set  houses  on  fire.  Each  time  she  had  striven  against  it  as  long  as 
she  could,  but  she  was  unable  to  withstand  the  temptation ;  that  this 
longing  first  supervened  a  few  weeks  after  she  had  been  seized  with  a 
sudden  depression  of  spirit ;  that  she  felt  a  hatred  to  all  the  world,  bat 
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had  strength  to  refrain  from  otfths  and  curses  against  it.  She  is  at  this 
moment  in  a  madhouse,  where  she  was  at  first  allowed  some  liberty, 
but  after  an  exhibition  of  homicidal  monomania  towards  a  child,  of  a 
ferocity  roost  appalling,  it  was  found  necessary  to  apply  the  severest 
restraint.  She  still  possesses  her  memory,  her  reasoning  powers,  her 
petulant  wit,  and  observes  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy." 

Periodicals  and  Phrenology, — The  Noirth  American  Review  for  July, 
has  fourteen  pages  devoted  to  a  review  of  Dr.  Morion's  Crania  Americana. 
This  notice  is  decidedly  favourable  to  the  work — compliments  it  highly 
as  a  production  on  natural  history,  but  is  entirely  silent  as  to  its  import- 
ant bearings  on  phrenology.  This  review  contains  only  one  single 
allusion  to  the  science,  and  that  is,  in  the  vriter^s  opinion,  against  if; 
whereas,  many  hundreds  of  facts  aod  arguments,  far  more  striking  and 
palpable,  might  be  adduced  from  the  Urania  Americana  in  favour  of 
phrenology.  The  ancient  Peruvians  are  citt^d,  by  the  reviewer,  as  hav- 
ing only  average-sized  heads,  and  yet  were  far  advanced  in  civilisaiion; 
at  some  future  time,  we  may  show  in  what  their  civilisation  consisted, 
and  that  it  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  in  perfect  accordance  with 
their  cranial  developements. 

The  Christian  Examiner  for  May,  published  at  Boston,  contained  a 
notice  of  the  Crania  Americana,  similai  in  character  to  that  in  the 
North  American  Review,  though  much  shorter. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  for  July,  contains  an  able 
and  extended  plea  in  behalf  of  phrenology,  from  the  pen  of  its  editor, 
Professor  Silliman.  This  article,  vindicating  the  claims  of  phrenology 
in  the  first  scientific  Journal  in  the  United  States,  is  no  less  creditable 
to  its  conductor,  than  just  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  science. 

The  two  last  numbers  of  the  Western  Medical  Journal,  published  at 
Louisville,  Ky.  contain  a  critical  and  extended  review  of  Morton's 
Crania  Americana,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Caldwell.  As  the  subject 
is  treated  in  strictly  a  phrenological  manner,  accompanied  with  many 
interesting  and  important  remarks  on  the  science,  we  shall  copy,  at  the 
first  convenient  opportunity,  some  parts  of  this  review  into  the  Journal. 

The  Gentleman^ 8  Magazine  for  August,  has  an  article  "on  the  Hum- 
bug of  Phrenology,  by  Russell  Jarvis,  Esq."  The  character  of  this 
article  is  such,  that  we  consider  it  entirely  unworthy  of  notice  in  our 
pages. 

Application  of  Phrenology  to  Marriage. — In  a  small  work,  entitled 
"Philosophy  of  Courtship  and  Marriage" — first  published  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  recently  reprinted  in  this  country — the  author,  after  giving 
some  wise  and  appropriate  directions  in  this  matter,  thus  introduces  the 
subject  of  phrenology  : — 

"  A  Xantippe  may  rouge  and  pearl-powder  her  face  into  the  semblance 
of  the  meekly  patient  Griselda,  but  she  cannot  obliterate  the  organs  of 
Combativeness  and  Destructiveness.  The  fair  infidel  may  play  the  out- 
ward devotee  to  perfection,  but  allher  surface  orisons  will  not  fill  up  the 
fatal  gap  in  the  organ  of  Reverence.  I  sincerely  pity  the  anti-pbrenolo- 
gist  for  many  reasons,  but  for  none  more  than  this,  that  he  throws  away 
the  best  and  most  effectual  guiding-stafi'  through  the  quicksands  of 
courtship  and  marriage.  Combe  and  Cupid  should  ever  be  fellow-tra- 
vellers ;  and  by  trusting  in  Gall,  you  may  escape  irormtcood." 
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